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My  aim  is  to  uarrato  th<'  history  of  haiglancrs  relations  with 
the  Near  Kast  from  the  dc'uth  of'Cannin,i^  until  the  day  when 
Disrac'li  hnm.i^ht  hark  '  p(‘aee  with  honour'  from  Ihu'lin.  The 
period  Ix^^ins  with  the  British  flec't's  (h'struetion  of  Turkish 
sea-p(wer  at  Navarino  and  ends  with  its  i)rot<T.tion  of  the 
Turkish  eapital  at*ainst  Russia.  Tint  aim,  however,  is  not 
a  study  of  diplomatie,  or  naval  history,  l)ut  a  f^eneral  narrative 
in  whic'h  th(\S('  sp<*('ial  leatun's  are:  found  side  by  side  with  a 
study  of'  Oriental  instit\Ui{)ns  and  of  Balkan  nationalities. 
Prin(’ipl(\s  of  Si'haaion  must  be  adopted  if  the  tale  of  a 
half-e(aitury  is  to  he  erowd(‘d  even  into  tlu^  compass  of  three 
vohmu\s,  and  on  th(‘s<r  a  word  may  Ix^  p(‘rmitted. 

(lonstantinople  <-otnmands  the  fmest  stratt^g'ic  position  in 
the  world  and,  as  sueh,  nanains  the  centre  of  the  picture. 
But  tiu*  real  <|U(‘stion  of  the  pcu'iod  was  whether  a  spark  of  life 
eould  remain  in  tlx*  old  Turkish  Rmpin*.  (lould  the  ‘sick 
man/  who  lay  Ix'hind  the  walls  of  Stambul,  recover  his 
strength  ?  The  lu*alth  of  tlu'  'Burkish  I'hnpirtt  d(!pended  on 
three  factors  :  on  th<^  ability  of  the  'Turks  to  reform  ;  on  the 
willingm^ss  of  their  (Ihristian  subjects  to  aequiesee  in  the 
process  ;  and  on  the  readiness  of  the  (Jreat  Pow(ts  to  help  or 
hinder  this  evolution.  No  one  of  th<^se  factors  sufliced  by  itself. 
'Tims  during  the  period  of  this  volume  the  intervention  of  the 
Great  Powers,  and  notably  of  ICngiand,  was  able  to  destroy  the 
power  of  a  r(d)ellious  pasha,  ami  to  cheek  the  advance  of  the 
Russian  G/.ar.  But  tlu:  (Jreat  Pow(a\s  eould  not  save  Turkey. 
She  alom^  c(ndd  sav<^  h<*rs<‘lf,  and  reconcile  her  Christian 
subjects  to  her  by  reform.  As  will  be  seen,  the  Turks  in  fact 
waxed  weakt^r  and  w<uik(u‘,  and  the  Christians  stronger  and 
stronger.  Yet  these  three  factors — the  Great  Powers,  the 
Turkish  governing  class,  and  the  subject  races — were  intimately 
connected,  and  the  Kast(n*n  question  can  only  be  understood  if 
wc  know  how  Orientals  intrigue,  how  Western  diplomats 
negotiate,  and  what  Balkan  peasants  think  about. 

This  volume  begins  with  the  elevation  of  Sultan  Mahmud  to 
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the  throne  by  the  janizzaries,  and  explains  how  his  subsequent 
destruction  of  these  king-makers  meant  a  new  era  for  Turkey. 
It  enabled  him  to  assert  an  increased  control  over  his  provinces, 
and  to  inaugurate  a  successful  attempt  at  reform  on  the 
western  model.  His  effort  was  interrupted  by  the  tremendous 
episode  during  which  Mehemet  Ali  struggled  for  mastery  against 
him.  I  have  drawn  only  the  broad  lines  of  the  diplomatic 
crisis  of  1840  for  two  reasons.  I  do  not  wish  to  interfere 
with  the  full-length  portrait  that  Professor  Webster  is  con¬ 
structing  from  Palmerston’s  private  papers,  and  I  wish  also 
to  emphasise  the  Eastern  not  the  Western  aspect  of  that 
crisis.  Thus  the  success  of  reform  in  Turkey,  and  the  revolt 
of  obscure  tribes  in  the  Lebanon,  contributed  to  Ibrahim’s 
defeat  in  Syria,  just  as  England’s  sea-power,  dramatically 
employed  at  Acre,  brought  Ibrahim,  like  Napoleon,  to  dchuit 
in  Asia.  I  have  also  dwelt  on  the  settlement  of  Syria  under 
Turkish  rule  by  the  Great  Powers,  as  this  not  only  includes 
much  picturesque  Oriental  detail,  but  is  a  neglected  episode 
in  international  control.  The  Straits  Convention  in  1841  is 
treated  fully,  especially  in  its  after  effects,  as  these  arc  vital  to 
all  study  of  the  Turkish  Empire  and  of  Europe’s  interest  in  it. 

This  volume  has  the  sub-title  of  the  Crimea,  because  every 
episode  of  the  period  leads  up  to  that  war.  The  narrative 
attempts  to  connect  this  international  catastrophe  with  the 
failure  of  the  Reform  movement  in  Turkey,  with  rebellion  in 
the  obscure  province  of  Bosnia,  and  with  the  war  against  the 
tiny  state  of  Montenegro.  So  fragile  was  the  Turkish  Empire 
that  even  slight  shocks  loosened  its  structure  and  capacity  for 
resistance.  The  tragic  blunder  of  the  Crimean  war  is  often 
assi^ed  to  more  obvious  causes,  e.g,  the  conversational  indis¬ 
cretions  of  the  Czar,  and  the  disputes  of  Greek  and  Latin 
monks  as  to  the  possession  of  a  key,  the  replacement  of  a  star, 
the  repair  of  a  cupola.  But  there  were  other  elements  at  work. 
There  was  the  disturbance  caused  by  the  formation  of  a  new 
cabinet  in  London,  and  the  revolution  caused  by  the  formation 
of  a  new  Napoleonic  empire  in  France.  The  religious  feeling 
of  Paris  is  known  to  have  excited  religious  fanaticism  at 
St.  Petersburgh,  but  the  frenzy  of  religious  fervour  awakened 
at  Stambul  is  often  forgotten.  The  web  of  this  vast  tragedy 
was  in  fact  woven  from  various  and  many-coloured  strands. 

During  this  period  the  Turkish  internal  problem  has  been 
surveyed  by  Jorga,  and  the  Egyptian  by  Dodwcll,  Hoskins 
and  Sabry.  The  history  of  Balkan  nations  has  been  illuminated 
by  Miller,  Seton-Watson  and  SiSic,  and  the  diplomacy  by 
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Gori;iinov%  Mart<'ns%  Giii(‘h<‘n,  Driault,  Douin,  Hall,  Mosdy, 
and  a  host  of  otlu'rs.  Yrt  the  ii^round  is  nowlna'c  fully  covered. 
Et  supnest  And  tin*  origins  of  (lu^  (Irinu^an  war  arc  not 

cv<'n  yet  wholly  n‘v<'al<'d,  great  work  of  Zaioniovskii 

rovers  most  asp<*rts  of  Russian  policy,  hut  is  little  known  to 
British  readers.  Kinglakc's  rhetoric  still  inlliuuices  British 
historians,  and  the  fart  has  enrouragt'd  nu*  (o  us<^  certain  new 
sources,  which  <lisrIos<‘  the  realities  of  Briti.sh  policy. 

By  His  Iat('  Maj(\sty's  gracious  permission  the  Royal  archives 
hav<^  h<'<*n  stu<li<‘d  for  iJfjo  i  and  for  1852-3.  ’riie  olficial 
British  nronls  us(‘cl  an*  those  of  the  Konagn  OBice  and  the 
Admiralty,  tlie  lattc'r  Ix’ing  unusually  ample  for  i8.(,o.  For 
th<'  same  periods  tlu'  diplomatic  na-oi*ds  of  Vienna  and  Paris 
havelxam  eonsuIt<'d,  Througliout  tli<‘  period  th<‘  Hutch  records 
at  'Flu*  Hagu(*  hav('  Ixaui  us('ful.  Tlu'y  lidly  illustrat<‘  Ranke’.s 
dictum  that  tlu'  Ix'st  contemporary  comment  on  the  action  of 
(Jreat  Povv<'rs  usually  <a)mes  irom  the  diplomats  of  a  small 
neutral  stat<\ 

Historians,  and  particularly  fon'ign  historians,  are  apt  to 
derive  tludr  idt'as  of  our  public  policy  and  of  our  public  men 
from  tlu'  Blue  liooks  of  the'  p<'riods.  But  there  is  no  publica¬ 
tion,  as  Alih'd  Marshall  u.sed  to  say,  into  which  the  human 
element  enti'rs  mon'  often,  and  by  whii'h  posterity  is  as 
liki'ly  to  bt'  mish'd.  Aeeordingly  I  have  thought  it  right  to 
d<*lve  d('ej)ly  into  tlu'  omissions  of  Bliii'  Hooks  and  to  bring 
supprt'.ssed  passages  to  light.  'FIk'  results  will  be  found  in  the 
text,  and  the  details  havar  been  summarised  for  the  use  of 
scholars  in  the  not<\s.  It  is  hoped  that  the  labour,  which  was 
no  light  on<‘,  will  have  been  usefuh 

I'he  test  of  a  maids  charaetiu',  says  Lord  Acton,  is  to  com¬ 
pare  his  private  pap<'rs  with  his  public  utterances.  He  adds 
that  then!  are  few  who  survive  such  a  test.  In  this  period,  at 
least,  the  public  will  b(!  in  a  position  to  judge,  fur  the  test 
has  been  rigidly  applied.  During  1839-  40  and  1B50  3  the 
private  {)ap(!rs  of  Lord  John  Ria.ssdl  have  yielded  a  good  deal, 
despite  the  previou.s  selection  publisshed  by  my  friend  Dr.  Gooch, 
The  private  papers  of  Lord  Granville  contain  a  number  of 
letters  of  Palmerston  during  1 839-  40,  as  do  those  of  Lord 
Blomfield  tor  1848-  9.  I’hc  present  Lord  Clarendon  has 
thrown  open  to  me  the  invaluable  private  papers  of  his  ancestor. 
During  the  period  1852  3  these  comprise  scores  of  letters  from 
the  chief  characters  like  Aberdeen,  Russell,  Palmerston, 
Cowley  and  (iraham.  Though  many  of  these  have  already 
been  published,  the  remainder  arc  necessary  to  fill  the  gaps 
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and  to  disclose  the  secrets.  If  we  add  to  them  the  papers  of 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe  we  possess  at  last  full  knowledge  of  the 
private  views  of  the  ambassador  at  Constantinople  and  of  the 
Foreign  Secretary  in  London  during  the  year  of  crisis.  What 
is  more,  we  at  last  know  the  extent  of  influence  brought  to  bear 
on  Clarendon  by  Palmerston  and  Russell  at  critical  moments. 
On  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  credit  Stratford  de  Redcliffe 
with  less  responsibility  for  the  war,  and  the  London  cabinet 
with  more  of  it,  than  has  usually  been  admitted.  In  the  crucial 
matter  of  moving  the  fleet  it  was  Stratford  who  counselled 
delay  and  the  cabinet  who  insisted  on  advance. 

The  rhetoric  of  Kinglake  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
denunciation  of  Stratford.  His  other  victim  was  Napoleon  HI 
and,  as  Mr.  Guedalla  has  amusingly  pointed  out,  the  French 
Emperor  suffered  for  having  given  personal  offence  to  an 
historian.  The  private  letters  of  Cowley  to  Clarendon,  which 
are  quoted  in  the  text,  make  it  difficult  to  cast  Napoleon  for 
the  part  of  Machiavelli.  On  the  other  hand,  Aberdeen’s 
weakness  had  very  serious  results.  His  private  papers  during 
1841-5^  and  1852-3,  and  particularly  his  correspondence 
with  his  Russian  friend  Brunnow,  reveal  the  truth.  T'hey 
have  already  been  partly  used  by  Mr.  Kingsley  Martin  in  his 
masterly  study  of  the  press  and  public  opinion  on  the  eve  of 
the  Crimean  war.  But  a  comparison  of  them  with  Russian 
sources  shows  how  deep  was  the  Czar’s  misunderstanding  of 
the  tendencies  of  British  politics,  and  how  mistaken  was  his 
trust  in  the  weak  but  amiable  British  premier.  I  ought  to 
acknowledge  here  the  kindness  of  the  late  Lord  Gladstone  and 
of  Major  Coningsby  Disraeli  in  throwing  open  to  me  the  private 
papers  of  their  distinguished  relatives.  These  will  yield  ncaidy 
all  their  harvest  at  a  later  stage. 

^  Goethe  said  that  ‘  a  man  who  has  been  among  the  palms, 
IS  never  the  same  again.’  No  one,  who  wandered  through 
the  East  before  the  war,  will  contest  the  dictum.  (^Con¬ 
stantinople  was  then  still  a  network  of  cosmopolitan  intrigue, 
and  areas  like  Anatolia,  Albania,  Macedonia  retained  much 
of  their  primitive  barbarity  and  exotic  colouring.  The 
war  destroyed  the  old  Orient.  The  fez  and  the  yashmak 
are  unknown  m  Stambul ;  the  Albanian  chief  stalks  through 
me  sheets  of  Tirana  without  either  weapons  or  bodyguard. 

1  he  black  and  white  garb  of  the  Druse  has  disappeared  from 
the  Lebanon,  the  motor  is  expelling  both  camel  and  bandit 
irom  the  Syrian  desert.  Even  in  Bosnia  the  national  costume 
is  vamshmg  ;  the  last  of  the  comitajis  have  disappeared  from 
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Herzegovina  and  will  soon  be  hunted  to  death  in  Macedonia. 
Certain  pre-war  pictures  remain  in  my  mind  :  a  group  of 
gaily-dress('d  comitajis  swaggering  through  the  streets  of  a 
Balkan  town  after  a  successful  raid  ;  a  smuggling  of  wca])ons 
across  the  Albanian  frontier  by  night  for  use  against  the  Turks  ; 
a  Sultan  going  to  the  Selamlik  with  his  wives  in  a  closed 
carriage,  a  tall  black  eunuch  behind  him  and  blue-uniformed 
guards  on  white  Arab  hors<\s  in  IVont  ;  'furkish  troops  burning 
the  house  of  a  Slav  who  had  r('fus<'!d  to  pay  taxes  ;  Macedonian 
peasants  ploughing  tlu'.  furrow  with  their  guns  slung  across 
their  backs.  Such  artless  incidents  an^  inconceivable  to-day. 

Testimoni(\s  to  the  past  from  thos(^  who  knew  it  <'am(‘  from 
such  men  as  (1.  H.  Fit/maurice,  the:  famous  chi(T dragoman  of 
Constautinopl(‘ ;  Sir  Valentine  Chirol,  the  doyen  of  ()ri(‘ntal 
journalists  in  his  day  ;  and  Arminius  Vamlx'ry,  who  contrived 
to  be  at  one  time  (he  confidant  of  Abdul  Hamid  and  at 
another  of  Lord  Salisbury  and  King  ICdward.  'There  are 
precious  materials  in  the  literature  of  tlu^  Balkans,  but  they 
arc  not  always  aec<tssibl(\  Of  thre(^  indispensable  books  one 
had  to  be  sought  in  Zagreb,  another  at  (Constantinople,  a  third 
at  Beyrouth.  'Then  there  are  tlie  noble  folksongs  which  minstrels 
{Guslars)  have  recited  to  me:  in  Herzegovina  and  Monttmegro. 
Lazar  SoCista  has  pointed  out  to  me  the  sj>ot  where  the 
MonteiKtgrins  slew  Ucngic  Aga,  and  where  his  fath(a*'s  band 
routed  the  ''Turks  in  the  last  of  the  himdn^d  battles  of  the 
Muratovizza  j)ass.  'The  struggles  of  Bosnia  and  Mont<mcgro 
(which  these  sagas  illustrate)  are  touched  on  in  this  volume.  'I’he 
next  will  tell  of  Servia,  of  CJreect*,  of  Rumania,  and  of  Bulgaria. 

A  talc  is  more  warmly  coloured  if  it  takes  shape  among 
the  scenes  which  it  describes.  And  this  aim  has  been  partly 
achieved.  Napier’s  victory  over  Ibi'ahim  on  the  Ardali  heights 
and  Stoj)f()rd\s  capture  of  Beyrouth  arc  seen  to  be  a  combined 
operation,  when  both  harbour  and  height  are  visible  from 
a  point  in  the  Ijcbanon.  'The  lovely  hills  of  Bosnia  and  the 
blue  lake  of  jezero  frame  the  scene  in  which  Omcr  pasha 
destroyed  the  last  feudal  army  in  Europe.  A  fortress  on  the 
extreme  edge  of  Lebanon  marks  the  place  to  which  Ibrahim 
fled  after  his  first  defeat  in  Asia.  Ponsonby’s  undying  hatred 
of  Russia  can  be  grasped  if  you  look  at  the  bay  once  crowded 
with  Russian  ships,  and  at  the  hills  once  dotted  with  Russian 
tents.  Northward  stretches  the  dark  line  of  the  Bosphorus 
along  which  Stratford  dc  RcdclilTc  watched  the  British  and 
French  ships  sailing  to  the  Black  Sea  and  to  the  Crimea. 

Harold  Temperley. 
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expert  sui)crvision  and  advice  of  Mr.  R.  Levy,  whose  extensive 
knowledge  of  Oriental  languages  and  sociology  has  always 
been  at  my  disposal,  and  I  have  gained  by  the  expert  advice  of 
Sir  George  Young,  the  editor  of  the  Corps  do  Droit  Ottomane. 
For  the  Mehemet  Ali  chapters  (III-IV)  I  have  been  helped 


by  Miss  Marjorie  Harrison,  Professors  Renouvin,  Rodkey, 


Hoskyns  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Bolsovcr.  In  matters  purely  Egyp¬ 
tian  I  have  gone  to  my  former  pupils  Professor  S.  Ghorbal 
and  M.  Kassim.  As  regards  the  perplexing  problems  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Lebanon,  and  particularly  the  Druses  and 
Maronites,  I  have  relied  on  the  counsel  of  Professor  R.  A. 


Nicholson  of  my  own  University  and  of  Professor  A.  J.  Rustum 
of  Beyrouth  University.  As  regards  the  Arabs  I  have  learned 
much  from  G.  Antonins  of  Jerusalem,  and  have  had  hints 
as  to  their  character  and  history  from  Bertram  Thomas  and 
from  1'.  E.  Lawrence  himself.  The  manner  in  which  the 


latter  dealt  with  Orientals  is  singularly  interesting  as  it  forms 
a  contrast  (to  which  I  have  drawn  attention,  pp.  242-3) 
with  the  method  of  Stratford  de  Redcliffc.  As  for  Bosnia, 
Herzegovina  and  Montenegro,  the  theme  of  Chapter  VIII, 
Lazar  So^ista,  the  present  Ban  of  the  Zetska  district,  has  been 
my  chief  authority.  As  regards  matters  Croatian  I  have  gone 
to  Professor  Si5i6,  and  for  all  matters  Rumanian  to  Professor 
Jorga,  both  of  them  friends  of  old  standing.  On  the  con¬ 
nexion  between  Nicholas  and  England  during  1840-1  Pro¬ 
fessors  Webster  and  Rodkey  have  been  useful,  and  Dr.  G.  B. 
Henderson  has  helped  me  greatly  on  the  important  question 
of  the  Czar’s  conversations  with  British  statesmen  both  in 


1844  and  1853,  as  have  Miss  Malcolm  Smith,  and  Mr.  H.  E. 
Howard  for  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War.  For  British 
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public  opinion  Mr.  Kingsley  Martin’s  study  is  still  of  much 
value,  and  Archdeacon  Stewart  of  Jerusalem  has  kindly  advised 
me  on  the  Holy  Places  Dispute. 

In  general  I  have  always  been  indebted  to  the  views  of 
Professor  Seton-Watson  and  Mr.  William  Miller  on  Balkan 
affairs,  as  to  Professor  Dodwell’s  for  Egypt.  A  knowledges  of 
naval  matters,  from  the  technical  standpoint,  is  essential  for 
some  aspects  of  the  crisis  of  1840  and  1841,  as  for  the  outbreak 
of  the  Crimean  War.  I  have  obtained  this  from  the  (‘xpeu't 
advice  of  Admiral  Richmond  and  Mr.  H.  Brindley,  and  thus 
been  enabled  to  venture  along  paths  I  should  otherwise  have 
shunned.  I  have  benefited  from  research  in  naval  matters  of 
Miss  E.  M.  Keate  and  more  generally  of  Miss  isabed  Johnston, 
and  also  from  that  of  M.  Doysic  in  the  French  Archives.  The 
help  of  Sir  Stephen  Gasclce  of  the  Foreign  Office,  of  Mr.  A.  E. 
Stamp  and  Mr.  Flower  of  the  Record  Office,  of  Drs.  Bittner 
and  Gross  of  the  Vienna  Haus-  imd  Hof-Archiv,  of  the  late 
M.  Fruin  of  The  Hague  Rijks  Archief,  and  of  M.  Rigault  of  tlu^ 
Quai  d’Orsai,  has  been  invaluable.  In  conclusion  I  wish  to 
acknowledge  help  and  encouragement  received  at  every  stagt^ 
from  my  wife. 

A  technical  note  is  necessary  on  certain  points.  Th<; 
spelling  of  Turkish  and  Arabic  words  and  names  has  to  ho 
determined  roughly  by  popular,  or  rather  diplomatic,  usage. 
Otherwise  Aali  and  Ali  Rudha  and  Ali  the  Lion  of  Janina, 
to  take  examples,  would  appear  in  forms  unrecognisable  to 
the  historian.  I  have  explained  the  empirical  system  adopted 
on  pp.  387-8.  Another  technical  matter  demands  explana¬ 
tion.  ^  The  punctuation  and  sometimes  the  spelling  of 
Victorians  is  very  extraordinary  to  us.  Palmerston’s  use  of 
capitals  and  stops  is  very  trying  and  does  not  seem  due  to  his 
unconventional  character,  for  Clarendon  is  equally  astonishing 
to  us.  I  have  therefore  ventured  to  modernise  and  reguh  irise 
both  punctuation  and  spelling.  In  a  few  cases,  where  it 
seemed  worth  doing  so,  I  have  retained  both.  This  method 
is  applied  to  French  as  well  as  to  English  quotations. 

The  narrative  is  intended  for  the  general  reader  and  the 
text  is  a  contribution  towards  the  art  of  history.  The  notes 
support  the  statements  in  the  text,  and  give  indications  for  the 
aid  of  future  historians,  not  only  as  to  any  new  conclusions 
reached,  but  as  to  the  places  where  statements  are  open  to 
question,  and  in  what  directions  investigation  may  profitably 
be  carried  further  by  some  future  seekers  after  truth. 
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The  Sword  and  Shield  of  Constantinople 

The  Eastern  question  would  have  puzzled  our  fathers  and 
grandfathers  less  if  they  had  gone  to  Seraglio  point,  and  sur¬ 
veyed  Constantinople  from  beneath  the  column  whei'e  the 
old  Sultans  so  often  sat.  Behind  you  is  the  Golden  Horn,  in 
front  are  the  sparkling  waters  which  divide  Europe  from  Asia. 
To  the  left  the  light  throws  up  the  bright  palace  of  Dolma 
Bagtche,  strikes  on  the  white  cupola  of  a  mosque  beyond  and 
makes  it  gleam  like  a  pearl.  Above  arc  hills  and  stately  woods 
which  seem  to  link  Europe  to  Asia.  There  is  just  a  hint  of  a 
gap  in  the  hills  where  the  Bosphorus  severs  one  shore  from  the 
other.  Its  line  is  curved  and  shaped  like  a  scimitar  of  blue 
steel.  To  the  right,  that  is  to  the  south,  lies  the  Sea  of  Marmara, 
a  round  shield  of  blue  enamel,  with  islands  showing  like  dark 
bosses  on  its  surface.  Farther  south  again,  but  invisible  to  the 
eye,  stretch  the  Dardanelles. 

Now  the  secret  of  the  Straits  is  this.  One  power  must 
grasp  both  sword  and  shield.  He  who  holds  the  Bosphorus 
repels  all  attacks  from  the  north,  he  who  holds  Marmara  and 
the  Dardanelles  repels  all  attacks  from  the  south.  For  over 
four  centuries  the  Grand  Turk  held  both  weapons  in  his  hands. 
But  his  strength  lessened  and  with  its  lessening  his  dangers 
increased.  The  Great  Powers  threatened  him  with  war.  In 
the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  British  fleet  passed 
the  Dardanelles  ;  in  the  third  Russian  fleets  entered  both  ends 
of  the  Straits  ;  in  the  fifth  French  and  British  fleets  passed 
through  them  to  attack  Russians  in  the  Black  Sea.  The 
Straits  were  violated  by  the  Great  Powers  in  order  to 
protect  the  safety  of  Egypt,  of  Anatolia,  of  Jerusalem.  The 
pretexts  were  different,  but  the  objects  were  the  same. 


^  THE  SWORD  AND  THE  SHIELD 

Constantinople  was  the  first  strategic  position  in  the  world,  and 
no  Great  Power  could  allow  another  to  possess  it.  If  the  sword 
and  shield  dropped  from  the  nerveless  hands  of  the  Sultan, 
someone  must  pick  them  up.  Russia  reached  for  the  sword, 
England  and  France  for  the  shield.  Here  was  the  cause  of 
strife  and  the  origin  of  the  Eastern  question  in  its  modern 
form. 


CHAPTER  I 

The  Reforms  of  Mahmud  II 

I 

Sic  tanquam  pilam  rapiunt  inter  se  reipublicae  statum,  tyranni  ab  regibus. — So 
tyrants  snatch  the  government  from  kings  as  if  playing  at  ball. — Cicero, 
De  Repuhlica,  I,  44. 

Mahmud  II  came  to  power  at  one  of  the  gravest  crises  in 
Turkish  history,  and  amid  scenes  of  carnage  and  terror  rarely 
equalled  even  in  Constantinople.  He  was  the  third  Sultan  to 
reign  within  fourteen  months.  The  first  had  already  suffered 
death,  the  second  was  soon  to  do  so.  Reform  had  been  fatal 
to  Selim,  reaction  doomed  his  successor.  Their  fates  showed 
the  gravity  of  the  crisis,  for  it  was  rare  for  Sultans  to  be 
murdered  as  well  as  deposed.  Selim  had  been  too  far  in 
advance  of  his  time.  He  was  a  reformer,  and  reformers  in  the 
East  then  trod  a  path  of  fire.  He  ended  by  quarrelling  with 
the  turbulent  military  caste  of  janizzaries,  for  he  wished  to 
supplant  them  by  a  new  professional  army  of  regulars  trained 
on  a  western  model.  But  the  janizzaries  were  deeply  rooted 
in  the  Turkish  polity,  and  used  the  plea  of  religious  prejudice 
and  foreign  danger  to  discredit  their  reforming  Sultan.  They 
revolted,  took  him  captive,  and  set  up  his  nephew  with  the 
title  of  Mustapha  IV  (May  1807).  The  feeble  young  man 
could  inspire  no  enthusiasm  on  the  throne  ;  Selim  in  his 
fetters  inspired  pity.  A  revolt  against  the  janizzaries  burst  out 
in  the  provinces.  Mustapha  the  Bairactar,  pasha  of  Rustchuk, 
swore  that  he  would  release  Selim  and  destroy  the  janizzaries. 
He  marched  on  Constantinople  with  an  army,  easily  swept 
the  janizzaries  aside  and  occupied  the  city. 

Great  events  were  at  hand.  After  arriving  in  the  capital 
the  Bairactar  interviewed  the  new  Sultan  and  deposed  the 
chief  ulemas^  but  he  did  not  reveal  his  plans,  ^  The  ministers 
themselves  did  not  know  what  was  going  on.’  On  July  28, 
1808,  he  appeared  with  a  strong  force  at  the  Seraglio  gate, 
behind  which  the  trembling  Mustapha  held  Selim  in  fetters. 
A  herald  announced  that  the  Bairactar  had  arrived.  ^  He 
demanded  to  see  the  Grand  Vizier,  promptly  took  away  the 
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Imperial  seal,  his  distinguishing  mark,  and  arrested  him.  .  .  . 
He  shut  the  doors,  expecting  he  would  penetrate  into  the 
interior  without  resistance.  To  his  groat  surprise  he  en¬ 
countered  opposition.’  While  a  few  loyal  ofliccTs  made  a 
desperate  resistance,  some  servants  in  the  palaeti  naueiulxaed 
ex-Sultan  Selim.  They  brought  him  out  and  l)ut('Iu‘red  him. 

‘  Mustapha  himself  witnessed  Ins  death  and  tried  to  save  l\im. 
Meanwhile  the  Bairactar  overcame  all  r<‘sistane<%  only  to  find 
the  corpse  of  Selim  weltering  in  his  blood.  l  ie  was  muc'h 
‘  touched  and  confused.  They  say  he  shed  tears,  for  a  time 
he  thought  of  keeping  Mustapha  on  the  throne.  Hut  the 
Capudan  Pasha  (Admiral)  ‘  showed  him  the  danger  if  th<*y 
allowed  Mustapha  to  live.’  ^  The  Bairac'tar  thought  it 
impossible  to  kill  two  Sultans  in  one  day,  but  dqiost'd  the 
wretched  Mustapha  and  sent  him  away  to  prison.  I  he 
Bairactar  looked  round  for  a  successor,  and  found  him  hiding 
beneath  a  pile  of  carpets,  or  (as  somet  say)  on  the  roof  of  tiu' 
palace.  It  was  Mahmud,  a  youth  of  twcaity-two  who  had 
shared  Selim’s  captivity,  and  had  now  been  savaul  by  tlu* 
black  eunuchs.  He  was  of  great  importance,  for  he  was  ahnosl 
the  last  living  representative  of  the  House  of'  Osman.  The 
Bairactar  was  not  of  the  stuff  of  Komal,  nor  was  it  yt‘t  the  time 
to  abolish  either  Padishah  or  Caliph.  H(^  had  d(!pos<‘d  th(‘ 
Sheikh-ul-Islam  as  well  as  eight  other  ulmus,  and  he  found  tint 
new  ones  ready  enough  to  confirm  the  new  Sultan.  'The 
young  man  was  proclaimed  Padishah  as  Mahmud  11. 

The  Bairactar  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  great  politician 
or  a  disinterested  one.  ‘  No  one  could  ever  think  he  had  t'ome 
with  the  idea  of  putting  Selim  back  on  the  throne,’  -  'This 
was  what  he  said  to  the  Dutch  Minister  at  the  only  audiemee 
he  gave  to  a  diplomat.*  His  aims  therefore  were  personal, 
he  wished  to  be  a  mayor  of  the  palace,  and  he  hastened  to 
profit  by  Selim’s  death.  He  buried  the  corpse  with  honours  and 
slew  a  dozen  of  the  chief  partisans  of  Mustapha  IV  as  a  saeri- 
fice  to  Selim’s  injured  spirit.  He  became  Grand  Vizier  and 
announced  his  intention  of  restoring  the  reforms  of  Selim,  and 
of  pursuing  the  janizzaries  with  implacable  hatred.  Since  he 
was  foolish  enough  to  disperse  his  army  he  only  retained  power 
for  a  few  months.  The  janizzaries  again  revolted  and  the 
capital  was  once  more  the  scene  of  desperate  fighting.  'Phe 
Bairactar  blew  himself  up  or  perished  in  an  cxplo.sion,  and  the 
triumphant  janizzaries  dictated  their  terms  to  Mahmud.  The 
young  Sultan  received  them  with  apparent  calmnc.ss,  for  he 
had  provided  against  any  restoration  of  the  captive  Mustapha 

*  The  two  Dutch  representatives  van  Dedcm  and  Testa  are  far  the  best 
authorities  for  1807-9 ;  cp.  nn.  1-5.  The  word  Bairactar  means  standard-teirer, 
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by  strangling  him  a  few  days  before.  He  submitted  to  his 
ferocious  Praetorians,  and  repealed  all  the  reforms  of  Selim. 
By  the  end  of  the  year  the  Turkish  Empire  seemed  as  un¬ 
changing,  and  the  janizzaries  as  powerful,  as  ever.^ 

But  in  Mahmud  the  House  of  Osman  had  found  a  head 
and  a  leader,  such  as  it  had  not  produced  for  two  centuries. 
In  appearance  he  was  as  yet  unimpressive,  in  reality  he  was 
a  youth  of  great  character.  What  was  more  important,  and 
indeed  unique  for  a  Sultan,  he  had  received  an  education  in 
western  ideas.  His  mother,  a  French  Creole  whom  Barbary 
pirates  had  brought  to  the  Seraglio  at  Constantinople,  may 
have  turned  him  in  the  direction  of  progress. 

The  Sultana  Valide  (Queen  Mother)  always  enjoyed  a 
position  of  peculiar  advantage,  because  her  apartments 
adjoined  the  Sultan’s  and  made  her  the  only  person  in  continual 
touch  with  him.  But  the  most  potent  influence  on  Mahmud 
came  not  from  the  palace  but  from  the  tomb.  The  new 
Sultan  was  plunged  in  grief  at  the  loss  of  his  friend  Selim.’ 
He  ‘  would  allow  no  firing  of  guns  nor  the  rejoicings  usual  on 
such  an  accession.’  He  had  shared  Selim’s  captivity  and 
drunk  in  his  counsels.  ‘  It  is  known  he  [Selim]  instructed  him 
[Mahmud]  as  much  in  the  literature  as  in  the  politics  of 
Europe,  on  the  situation  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  its  relations 
with  France,  in  a  word  he  seems  even  to  have  given  him  his 
idea  of  it  all.’  ^  Mahmud  became  convinced  that  the  Ottoman 
Empire  must  change  or  perish  and  that  the  janizzaries  were 
the  enemies  at  once  of  progress  and  of  the  Padishah.  Even 
at  this  early  stage  he  refused  to  appoint  a  new  Grand  Vizier 
at  their  dictation,  and  ‘  appeared  to  care  very  little  for  their 
threats.’  Early  in  1809  one  pay-day  ‘  His  Majesty,  who  is 
himself  a  janizzary,  went  to  the  barracks  incognito  to  receive 
his  pay.’  ^  He  exhorted  them  to  obedience,  found  out  some 
disloyal  leaders  by  this  means  and  disgraced  them.  His 
purpose  was  fixed,  though  he  had  to  endure  the  dictation,  and 
even  the  insults,  of  the  janizzaries  for  years.  But  he  bided  his 
time,  remembering  the  Turkish  proverb,  ^  Do  not  take  a  man 
by  the  beard,  unless  you  can  cut  off  his  head.’ 


II 

The  Turk  cannot  govern  Egypt,  Arabia  and  Kurdistan,  as  he  governs  Thrace  ; 
nor  has  he  the  same  dominion  in  Crimea  and  Algiers  that  he  has  in  Brusa  and  Smyrna, — 
Burke,  Conciliation  with  America,  1 775. 

The  year  1812,  which  saw  peace  concluded  with  Russia, 
was  climacteric.  Mahmud  had  saved  his  prestige  and  was  at 
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last  able  to  develop  those  designs  on  which  he  hud  reflected 
while  in  captivity  with  Selim  himself.  He  could  luU  win  buck 
much  of  the  territory  his  predecessors  hud  lost.  He  could  not 
destroy  the  independence  of  the  Servians,  win.)  had  twice 
successfully  revolted  ;  he  could  only  sup])ress  the  independence 
of  the  Pasha  of  Widdin.  At  first  he  left  unscatluHl  the  feudal 
beys  of  Bosnia  and  of  Albania ;  and  even  AH  Pasha  in  f:i)irus  and 
Mehemet  Ali  in  Egypt,  both  rulers  as  able  as  luTUself.  He 
concentrated  on  Asia  Minor  and  sot  hiinst'H  to  restrict  ind<'- 
pendence  and  trample  on  rebellion.  Tlunr  he  might  liopc'  to 
win  back  the  outlying  provinces  of  the  l*anpin‘. 

The  Sultan  could  hardly  be  said  eitlKU'  to  reign  or  to  govern 
in  Syria,  in  Armenia,  in  Iraq,  or  in  Mosul.  At  tin*  bt'ginning 
of  the  century  the  pashas  of  Dainascnis,  ol  Acr<\  an<l  of 
Bagdad  were  rebels  :  those  of  Anticu'h  and  ol  Ah'ppo  were 
‘  monsters  of  cruelty.’  ‘  In  those  days  putting  a  wt'ahhy  man 
to  death  and  seizing  all  his  property  was  an  everyday  oc  cur- 
rence.’  ^  Mahmud  decided  to  end  this  reign  of'  anarchy  and 
rebellion.  He  worked  by  every  means  subtle  and  opcm,  fair 
and  foul.  He  was  not  of  course  in  any  way  disint(‘r<‘sted.  His 
objects  were  political,  to  increase  his  own  power,  and  financial, 
to  increase  his  own  revenues.  Nor  did  his  elforts  always  have 
the  results  that  were  intended,  'flie  increase  of  caaitraliscal 
control  did  not  necessarily  produce  inorcj  revenue',  though  it 
certainly  introduced  more  oppression.  Local  notabilities  wt're 
interested  to  keep  taxes  low,  while  oflicials  Iront  the  (unitre 
wished  to  make  them  high.  In  this  way  they  seettred  sub¬ 
stantial  profit  to  themselves  though  more  money  did  not  always 
flow  into  the  Treasury.  Mahmud  sought  to  apply  a  rigid 
control  in  every  direction.  Thus  the  penalty  of  death,  which 
any  pasha  of  old  could  inflict  within  his  district,  was  now 
reserved.  Mahmud  forbade  a  death  sentence  to  be  executed 


until  it  had  been  referred  to  Constantinople  and  confirmed 
there.  The  ingenuity  of  local  pashas  indeed  devised  substitutes 
for  a  formal  execution.  The  victim  was  sometimes  shot  on 
the  pretext  of  having  resisted  arrest  or  of  having  attempted  to 
escape.  Sometimes  he  died,  with  suspicious  rapidity,  in  gaol. 
While  the  victim  did  not  always  benefit,  the  powers  of  local 
governors  underwent  the  greatest  limitation  to  which  they 
could  have  been  subjected.  They  could  no  longer  indulge  in 
those  open  and  avowed  displays  of  violence  which  were  so 
much  in  accord  with  old  Turkish  ideas.  It  had  been  common 
for  pashas  ‘  to  establish  their  authority  in  a  new  government  ’ 
on  arrival  by  cutting  off  a  few  heads.  Thus  Abdallah  Pasha 
of  Acre  had  killed  several  of  his  creditors  in  the  past  for 
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demanding  repayment.  After  the  abolition  of  the  death 
penalty  he  astonished  everyone  by  paying  back  his  debts  to 
some  merchants  of  Latakia.  This  action  was  '  well  authenti¬ 


cated  ’  as  well  as  ‘  extremely  rare  in  the  annals  of  Turkish 
governors.’  ^  It  was  ascribed  purely  to  fear  of  Mahmud  II,  and 
to  that  limitation  of  power  which  he  had  imposed  on  the  pashas. 

Mahmud  aimed  at  restriction  of  provincial  power  in  every 
direction.  In  most  of  the  great  cities  the  government  had 
allowed  notables  {ayan)  to  be  elected  by  the  people.  Mahmud 
substituted  local  olficials  chosen  under  the  supervision  of  the 
pasha  at  the  direction  of  the  central  government.  He  took 
equally  strong  measures  to  limit  the  independence  of  all  local 
rulers,  whether  they  were  [)ashas  or  the  old  feudal  nobles  and 
proprietors  of  great  landed  estates.  Thus  the  feudal  lords 
{(lerebejs)  in  Asia  Minor,  as  at  Scala  Nuova,  lost  their  privileges. 
One  of  the  great  Smyrna  notables  was  lured  onto  a  boat  and 
poisoned  by  Mahmiurs  agents.  The  chiefs  of  other  families 
were  brought  to  Constantinople  and  kept  in  a  gilded  captivity 
while  Mahmud’s  ollieials  drew  tluur  revenues  and  ruled  their 


lauds.  Sometimes,  as  at  Angora,  an  agent  of  Mahmud’s 
went  off  with  a  firman  and  a  bowstring,  and  returned  to  Con¬ 
stantinople  with  a  head  in  a  net. 

Mahmud’s  activities  soon  reached  to  the  remoter  parts  of 
Asia  Minor.  He  caused  a  serious  revolt  in  i8i6  by  ‘  cornering  ’ 
the  wheat  in  Asia  Minor  and  only  suppressed  it  with  difficulty. 
He  failed  altogether  to  crush  the  rebellion  of  Georgia  which 
resulted  in  its  annexation  by  Russia.  But  he  mastered  the 
Kurdish  dercbeys  in  Armenia.  It  was  time  for  the  pride  of 
these  old  feudal  barons  to  be  brought  low.^  The  last  of  the 
dcrebiys  of  Erzerum  never  entered  a  large  town  without  a  train 
of  five  hundred  horse.  Dancing  and  juggling  boys  preceded 
him,  cutting  capers  in  honour  of  his  greatness.  He  sat  on  his 
horse  with  a  regal  air,  allowing  the  enormous  sleeves  of  his 
coat  almost  to  sweep  the  ground.  At  a  word  from  such  a 
magnate  his  followers  would  cut  a  bystander  to  pieces  or 
carry  off  a  pretty  girl  to  his  harem.  At  Angora,  at  Sivas,  at 
Erzerum  these  hereditary  chieftains  or  princes  were  gradually 
subdued,  and  pashas  set  up  in  their  places.  The  result  was  not 
wholly  or  immediately  to  the  good.  These  Kurdish  chieftains, 
though  often  tyrannical  enough  themselves,  had  kept  their 
followers  in  order,  or  at  least  in  some  sort  of  order.  When 
their  heavy  hands  were  removed,  their  followers  could  not  be 
restrained  from  their  favourite  pastime  of  plundering  and 
massacring  Armenians.  Mahmud,  in  the  interests  of  order  not 
of  mercy,  put  a  stop  to  this,  and  intervened  with  such  effect  that 
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the  Armenians  enjoyed,  for  the  first  time  in  centuries,  a  genera¬ 
tion  of  comparative  security. 

In  1834  Mahmud  sent  Rcschid  Mehcmet  as  pa.sha  to  Sivas, 
endowing  him  with  very  large  powers,  including  the  title 
of  Seraskier,  or  Commander-in-Chief.  I'lie  appointiucni  was 
extraordinary.  Rcschid  Mehcmet  had  been  Grand  \^izier 
and  served  with  distinction  in  Greece.  He  had  also  gratified 
Mahmud  by  massacring  treacherously  a  numlx'r  of  Ilosnian 
and  Albanian  chiefs.  But  less  than  two  yt^tirs  before  lu*  and 
his  army  had  been  defeated  and  captured  in  Ibrahim’s  colossal 
victory  at  Konich.  Yet,  for  once,  the  old  Turkish  practice  of 
reappointing  defeated  generals  to  high  ollice  proved  right. 
Rescind  Mehemet  did  not  strive  after  sj>eedy  or  .s[)e<-tacular 
success  ;  he  was  not  deterred  by  bu.sy  intrigues  against  him  in 
Constantinople.  He  framed  a  plan  and  proceixled  to  apply 
it  in  a  cool  and  methodical  way.  At  Sivas  itsidl'  he  hati  no 
difficulty  in  uprooting  the  reviving  power  of  tlu'  old  feudatories. 
He  then  proceeded  to  build  a  carriage  road  from  vSivas  to 
Diarbekir  and  thence  to  Bitlis.  Along  such  a  road  h<‘  could 
bring  up  his  heavy  artillery  which,  them  as  always,  nu'ant 
ruin  to  feudal  castles  and  death  to  feudal  chiefs.  In  1835  he 
moved  on  Diarbekir,  where  the  local  chiefs  svibmitted.  1  le 
then  moved  forward  to  Mardin,  where  his  cannon  ti'rrified  tin- 
local  barons.  To  secure  his  conquest  he  permanently  (hnaclu-d 
that  area  from  the  Iraq  province  and  annexed  it  to  Diarbekir. 
Farther  on  the  city  of  Mosul  had  already  been  c(jw(;d  by  an 
iron-handed  lieutenant  of  the  governor  of  Iraq.  In  183G,  with 
aid  from  the  governor  of  Iraq,  Rcschid  Mehemet  moved  his 
army  east  of  Tigris  against  the  boldest  and  most  turbulent  of 
all  the  old  Kurd  chiefs.  He  was  again  successful  and  p(;ne- 
trated  to  Rowanduz,  the  hitherto  impregnable  fortress  of  tin; 
greatest  of  all  of  them,  Mohammed  the  Blind.®  This  chief, 
who  in  fact  had  one  eye,  was  taken  to  Constantinojjlc  and' 
never  saw  Kurdistan  again.  Perhaps  it  was  as  well.  He  had 
cut  off  the  lips  of  all  trespassers  on  his  domains,  whether  catlh; 
or  men,  and  had  recently  butchered  seven  hundred  persons.”’ 
Their  only  offence  was  that  of  devil-worshipping,  and  that 
religion  had  a  respectable  tradition  in  that  area. 

Rescind  Mehemet  had  overwhelmed  the  old  feudal  chiefs 
®f  Ktirdistan  and  M!osul  as  easily  as  a  player  scatters  chessmen 
on  a  board.  His  detractors,  of  course,  said  that  his  success 
WM  incomplete.  Feudalism  indeed  cannot  be  stamped  out  by 
a  blow.  Some  petty  chiefs  still  held  out  on  inaccessible  crags 
others  degenerated  into  leaders  of  bands  of  brigands.  But  the 
work  of  Rescind  Mehemet  had  succeeded  and  all  knew  it  “ 
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ir 


Palmerston  himself  was  greatly  struck  by  this  pacification  of 
Kurdistan.  I'ho  Kurds,  he  wrote,  were  ‘  one  of  the  most  active 
causes  in  converting  into  desert  wastes  those  fertile  districts 


which  under  the  vigorous  police  [.r/c]  of  the  Roman  Empire  were 
full  of  Cities  and  of  fixed  Inhabitants.’ Mahmud  was  not 


a  Trajaxi  nor  Reschid  Mehcmet  a  Hcraclius,  but  their  achieve¬ 
ments  seen  Hid  life  and  property  in  areas  where  both  had  for 
centuries  been  unsafe.  Only  Rcschid’s  death  in  1836  pre¬ 
vented  still  further  conquests  or,  as  Ponsonby  thought,  his 
development  into  a  |)otential  re)>cl  like  Mchcmet  Ali.^^ 

In  the  Mesopotamian  lands  the  Sultan’s  authority  had 
already  been  asserted  b('fon^  Rcschid  Mchemet's  triumphant 
march  from  Sivas  to  the  'figris.  Iraq,  i.e,  the  Pashalic 
of  Bagdad,  had  for  long  been  [xractically  independent. 
Tribute  had  been  habittially  refused  by  pashas,  backed  or 
coerced  by  their  hereditary  caste  of  janiz/arics.  Mahmud 
began  by  sending  Halaat,  one  of  his  most  trusted  agents,  to 
demand  tribute  of  the  pasha  of  Bagdad  in  1810.  Halaat, 
getting  no  satislaction  Iroin  the  pasha,  raised  the  Bedouin 
tribes  against  him,  dofeat(^d  and  slew  him.  After  setting  up  a 
nominee  dependent  on  the  Sultan  he  departed.  Within  two 
years  the  local  mamelukes  and  janizzarics  again  deposed  the 
Sultan’s  nominee  and  compelled  Mahmud  to  acquiesce  for  a 
time  in  the  successor  they  appointed.  In  1817  Mahmud 
again  sent  an  army  which  deposed  the  local  nominee  and  set 
up  his  own  official  as  pasha.  In  1830  this  olficial  was  deposed 
by  an  order  from  Constantinople,  but  the  still  turbulent 
janizzarics  and  mamelukes  reinstated  him  and  murdered  his 
successor.  This  time  Mahmud  showed  an  unyielding  front, 


and  the  fact  marks  a  decisive  stage  in  the  growth  of  his  power. 
He  replied  haughtily,  outlawing  Daud,  the  old  pasha,  and 
commanding  AH  Rudha,  pasha  of  Aleppo,  to  maixh  on  Bagdad 
and  to  reduce  Iraq  and  Daud  to  submission.  The  new  pasha 
was  aided  by  a  flood  which  ruined  Bagdad  and  a  plague  which 
decimated  the  mamelukes.  His  lieutenant  with  the  advance 


guard  received  the  submission  of  Daud,  but  was  himself  slain 
by  the  treacherous  mamelukes.  Ali  Rudha  finally  arrived 
and  blockaded  the  city.  He  was  in  great  difficulty  and  on  the 
eve  of  retreat  when  dissensions  from  within  opened  the  gates 
of  Bagdad.  He  captured  Daud  and,  a  week  later,  exter¬ 
minated  the  mamelukes  and  janizzaries  to  the  very  last  man 
(1831).  The  prologue  was  bloody  but  the  play  itself  developed 
more  peacefully.  Daud’s  life  was  spared  and  he  gained  high 
honours  elsewhere.  Ali  Rudha,  genial  and  tolerant,  ruled 
peacefully  for  a  decade  at  Bagdad.^^ 


12  MAHMUD  SECURE  IN  ASIA 

Mahmud’s  firmness  had  won  the  day  and  perhaps  even 
saved  his  empire.  For  Iraq  was  only  just  subdued  in  time. 
Its  continued  independence  would  probably  have  caused 
rebelhon  in  Armenia  and  Kurdistan,  when  Egyptian  armies 
marched  against  the  Sultan  in  1832.  In  that  case  the  Tuikish 
Empire  might  well  have  perished.  But  by  1835  the  authority 
of  the  Padishah  was  more  secure  in  Armenia,  in  Sivas,  in 
Angora,  in  Diarbekir,  in  Miosul  and  in  Iraq,  than  it  had  been 
for  centuries.  So  good  a  judge  as  Chesney  thought  it  vital  to 
hold  on  to  Diarbekir,  as  that  wedge  of  territory  .separated  the 
Egyptians  in  Syria  from  the  Russians  in  the  Caucasus.*" 
Palmerston  confirmed  this  view,  and  the  command  of  this 
strategic  position  was  maintained  even  under  the  terrible 
assaults  of  Mehemet  Ali  during  the  last  years  of  Mahmud's 
reign. 


Ill 

Segnem  ac  desidem  et  circa  et  iheatris corruptmn  militcrn.-  'A  slothful  and  listless 
soldiery  debauched  by  games  and  pageants. — Tacutus,  Hist.y  111, 

At  Constantinople  the  Padishah  was  outwardly  suhniissivt^ 
to  the  janizzaries.  But  their  existence  was  intolerable  to  him, 
and  he  had  decided  to  destroy  them  as  soon  as  he  fotuul  a 
good  opportunity.  As  Stratford  wrote,  They  had  become  the 
masters  of  their  government,  the  butchers  of  their  sovereigns, 
and  a  source  of  terror  to  all  but  the  enemies  of  their  country.’ 
Mahmud  formed  a  small  force  of  regular  soldiers  attached  to 
his  person,  and  no  longer  made  janizzaries  the  governors  oi' 
the  castles  on  the  Bosphorus.  So  early  as  1809  the  Dutch 
representative  remarked  on  his  ‘  determination  and  persever¬ 
ance  ’  and  hostility  to  the  janizzaries.  The  young  Sultan 
was  feared  and  suspected  by  them,  said  a  British  oflic'ca'  in 
1812.^®  They  showed  their  hatred  of  him  on  several  occasions 
in  characteristic  fashion.  In  1818  the  commotions  in  Sivas 
produced  fires  and  riots  in  Constantinople,  both  due  to  the 
janizzaries.  Demands  were  made  for  the  dismissal  of  various 
officers,  including  Halaat.  Mahmud  refused  to  sacrifice  his 
favourite,  but  replaced  the  Capudan  Pasha.  He  issued  a 
firman  threatening  disturbers  of  the  peace  and,  though  he 
accepted  the  excuses  of  the  leaders  of  the  janizzaries,  executed 
one  of  their  supporters.  He  conciliated  the  public  by  banishing 
elephants  from  the  capital,  as  they  were  considered  to  be  beasts 
of  ill-omen.  On  August  20  he  appeared  publicly  in  a  splendid 
fete,  given  in  honour  of  his  being  admitted  to  the  company  of 
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those  archers  who  could  hit  a  mark  at  a  great  distance.  This 
public  appearance  showed  that  he  despised  the  threats  of  the 
janizzaries  and  felt  secure  among  his  other  subjects.^’  He 
showed  similar  firmness  when  another  insurrection  of  janizzaries 
took  place  in  1819.  I’he  Grand  Admiral  was  strangled  and  the 
Sheikh-ul-Islam,  and  throe  of  his  ministers,  were  dismissed 
for  their  weakness  in  the  face  of  danger.  The  janizzaries  were 
beginning  to  see  that  Mahmud  meant  to  be  obeyed,  and  would 
soon  be  strong  enough  to  resent  their  overbearing  tyranny. 

Mahmud  would  probably  have  taken  steps  against  the 
janizzaries  in  i8;io  had  not  his  attention  been  diverted  by 
serious  troubles  <‘Isewherc.  'I’he  octogenarian  Ali  Pasha  of 
Janina  had  built  up  a  strong  power  in  Albania  and  Epirus. 
He  was  the  fri(md  of  Byron,  and  the  model  for  Alp  and  Lara. 
Half  hero,  half  villain,  he  was  as  brave  as  he  was  evil,  ilis 
lake  palace  at  Janina  had  been  transformed  into  an  almost 
impregnable  fortre.ss,  and  was  filled  with  ample  supplies  of 
treasure.  The  Sultan  envied  his  power  and  his  gold,  and  had 
long  suspected  him  of  instigating  th(!  Greeks  to  revolt.  But 
Ali  himself,  by  a  rash  act,  precipitated  his  own  fall.  lie  sent 
some  Albanians  to  assassinate  an  enemy  of  his  in  Constanti¬ 
nople  itself.  One  of  the  assa.ssins,  who  was  arrested,  confessed 
his  crime,  and  was  hung  from  the  Seraglio  gate.  Enraged  at 
so  daring  an  act,  Mahmud  deposed  and  outlawed  Ali,  and  sent 
an  army  to  destroy  him.  Ali,  who  was  not  called  ‘  the  Lion  ’ 
in  vain,  made  a  desperate  resistance,  called  the  rebel  Greeks 
to  his  aid,  and  triumphed  over  several  Turkish  armies.  But 
he  was  at  length  overthrown  and  slain  (apparently  by  treachery) 
in  his  own  lake  palace  at  Janina.  A  Tartar  bore  his  head  to 
Constantinople,  exhibiting  the  grim  token  at  every  town  at 
which  he  stopped  on  the  way.  At  Constantinople  it  was 
placed  on  a  pillar  by  the  Seraglio  gate.  There,  on  a  silver 
platter  for  all  the  world  to  sec,  was  the  head  of  Ali  with  its 
long  grey  beard  and  stony  eyes.  Beside  it  were  the  heads  of 
his  three  sons  and  of  a  grandson,  and  a  document  setting  forth 
his  crimes.  Mahmud’s  arm  was  long  and  his  vengeance 
certain,  yet  he  could  not  wreak  vengeance  on  the  dead.  One 
day  a  pious  dervish  took  down  the  five  heads  and  buried  them 
in  five  tombs  by  the  gate  of  Sclybria,  and  neither  Mahmud 
nor  any  man  dared  hinder  him.* 

The  exposure  of  Ali’s  head  did  not  mean  that  Mahmud  had 


*  The  tombstone  of  Ali  bore  this  inscription :  *  Here  has  been  buried  the 
severed  head  of  the  famous  Ali  Pasha  who  for  thirty  years  distinguished  himself 
in  Albania  and  was  Governor  of  Janina.’  The  tombs  have  now  been  removed 
to  a  museum. 
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destroyed  all  his  enemies.  On  the  contrary,  the  effort  ex¬ 
hausted  Mahmud’s  strength  and  led  to  the  greatest  disaster  of 
his  reign.  Troops  were  called  up  from  all  quarters  against 
Janina  and  the  garrisons  in  the  Morea  were  denuclcd  just  at 
the  moment  when  the  Greeks  were  preparing  to  revolt.  The 
Greek  war  of  independence  began  nearly  a  year  before  Ali 
lost  his  life.  Mahmud  attempted  to  cow  the  Greeks  by  the 
most  brutal  savagery.  He  hung  the  Greek  patriarch  in  his 
robes  before  his  Metropolitan  church,  and  strung  up  a  number 
of  bishops  in  and  around  Constantinople  to  keep  liim  company. 
Hundreds  of  pairs  of  human  ears  were  nailed  to  the  Seraglio 
gate  ;  a  fighting  priest  was  impaled  at  Thermoi>ylae.  But  in 
ferocity  the  Greeks  were  a  match  for  the  Turks,  and  atrocities 
only  incited  them  to  further  resistance.  Mahmud  was  equally 
savage  towards  his  own  subjects  and  dismissed  and  finally 
executed  his  old  favourite  Halaat.  Things  wont  Irom  bad  to 
worse.  At  last  he  saw  that  he  could  not  supi)ress  the  (Jn^ek 
rebels  until  he  could  repress  rebels  nearer  home.  Me  sum¬ 
moned  Mehemet  Ali  from  Egypt  to  subdue  the  Greeks  in  the 
Morea  while  he  turned  against  the  enemy  from  within. 


By  1826  Mahmud  was  in  the  full  vigour  ol' manhood,  very 
different  from  the  frightened  stripling  whom  the  Bairactar 
had  set  on  the  throne  eighteen  years  before.  Unlike  his  pre¬ 
decessors  he  often  rode  through  the  streets  of  Stambul,  and 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  crowd.  They  admired  hi.s 
superb  seat  on  horseback,  the  proud  arch  of  his  breast,  the 
sweep  of  his  black  beard,  the  pale  oval  of  his  face.  His  ex¬ 
pression  was  mild  in  repose  but,  when  stirred,  his  *  saturnine  * 
eyes  gleamed,  and  his  gaze  became  such  as  few  could  bear 
‘  without  trembling,’  His  physical  gifts  extorted  admiration. 
He  loved  manly  sports  and,  when  he  shot  at  archcry,  it  was 
found  that  no  one  had  strength  to  bend  his  bow.  He  had 
moral  as  well  as  physical  courage,  and  possessed  that  persist¬ 
ence  in  aim  which  is  obstinacy  in  the  stupid  man  and  genius 
in  the  clever  one.  He  was  still  temperate  in  life,  for  it  was  not 
until  the  thirties  that  his  indulgence  in  the  darker  oriental 
vices  unbalanced  his  judgment  and  shortened  his  life.  Avarice 
at  this  tune  was  his  besetting  sin,  a  sin  tempting  him  to  attack 
indmduals  to  secure  their  money.  He  had  murdered  his 
nephew  and  his  uncle  Mustapha  IV,  along  with  four  or  five 
wives.  He  had  authorised  many  executions,  and  he  was  even 
now  planning  one  of  the  great  massacres  of  history.  Yet  it  may 
be  doubted  if  any  of  these  actions  were  due  to  deliberate  cruelty. 
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Like  Richelieu  he  had  no  enemies  save  those  of  the  state.  The 
murder  of  his  predecessor’s  family  was  sanctioned  by  precedent 
and  even  by  public  opinion  ;  his  executions,  and  even  his 
planned  massacre,  were  ‘  acts  of  policy.’  His  pride  or  sense 
of  power  sometimes  led  him  to  commit  arbitrary  acts,  but  he 
often  repented  of  them.  He  had  some  fineness  in  his  nature. 
He  loved  his  children  dearly,  he  was  moved  to  tears  by  a  sad 
story  or  a  beautiful  verse.  He  excelled  in  the  art  of  calligraphy 
and  was  himself  something  of  a  poet  as  well  as  a  discriminating 
patron  of  literature.  His  reign  had  begun  in  weakness  but 
was  proceeding  from  strength  to  strength.  His  executions 
were  milestones  on  his  road  to  power,  and  the-  great  massacre 
was  to  mark  its  culmination. 


The  janizzarics,  once  the  bulwark  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
were  now  its  greatest  danger.  They  were  formidable  in  peace 
and  useless  in  war.  I'hey  were  no  longer  the  flower  of  the 
Christian  youth  of  the  empire,  torn  from  their  homes,  con¬ 
verted  to  Mohammedanism  and  inured  to  strict  discipline 
and  absolute  dependence  on  the  Sultan.  Some  were  Moham¬ 
medan  and  hereditary,  others  were  recruited  from  all  races, 
including  Greeks,  Slavs,  Jews,  and  the  vilest  criminals  of 
Constantinople.  They  were  a  lawless  caste,  and  quite  in- 
elKcient  as  soldiers,  preferring  the  gun  with  a  hexagonal 
barrel  to  the  more  modern  musket  and  bayonet.  Their  once 
famous  drill  and  discipline  had  wholly  disappeared.  An 
enemy  satirist  said  that  some  of  them  burst  their  muskets 
because  they  put  in  the  bullets  first  and  the  powder  atop  ;  and 
that  their  cavalry  could  not  flourish  their  swords  without 
injuring  their  horses.  They  behaved  as  chartered  libertines 
and  military  bullies  throughout  the  provinces.  Two  thousand 
janizzarics  ‘  half  ruined  ’  the  Troad  during  1823  and  1824. 
Six  hundred  of  them  raided  a  village  one  evening,  ‘  turned  us 
out  of  our  beds  and  tormented  us  all  night,’  says  a  traveller. 
‘  The  next  day  they  asked  us  what  we  were  prepared  to  give 
them  for  tooth-money.  We  asked  what  they  demanded. 
They  said  they  would  accept  six  thousand  piasters  ;  we 
offered  a  thousand,  and  at  last  got  rid  of  them  for  three 
thousand.  No  man’s  life  or  property  was  then  safe  for  half  an 
hour.’  It  was  nearly  the  same  in  the  capital,  where  ruffians 
strode  through  the  streets  robbing  or  insulting,  even  murdering 
the  men,  and  sometimes  even  lifting  the  veils  of  women.  Their 
methods  of  distressing  the  government  by  protests  were  as 
lawless  as  they  were  objectionable,  and  as  objectionable  as 
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they  were  characteristic.  They  always  began  by  setting  fire 
to  some  part  of  Stambul.  The  houses  were  of  timber  and, 
since  the  gild  of  water-carriers  were  their  accomi)liccs,  the 
flames  usually  raged  until  their  grievances  were  met.  As  has 
been  shown  both  in  i8i8  and  1819  they  had  protested  not 
only  by  flames  but  by  actual  insurrections.  'Ihcy  had  become 
more  lawless  than  ever  and  were  lax  even  in  their  religious 
observances.  They  were  called  ^  The  Flowers  of  Begt ash’s 
garden,’  but  they  no  longer  represented  the  tradition  of  their 
founder. 

The  Court  chronicler  of  Mahmud  has  writ(<’n  an  account 


of  the  destruction  of  the  janizzaries,  which  probably  repn'sents 
the  views  of  the  Sultan  on  his  own  politic'al  inast<‘rpic<'<\  I’hc 
flowery  sentences  of  the  Court  scribe  for  mua'  corr('si)ond 
literally  to  the  facts.  The  janizzaries  had  for  long  Ixuui  ol‘ 


very  little  service  to  the  state’  ;  this  ‘  h'aiicss  corps  had  for 
long  been  breaking  the  staff'  of  obedience  ’  ;  ‘  tinu‘  and  again 


the  Sultan  had  passed  the  pen  of  pardon  over  the  i>age  ot'tlu*ir 
wrong-doing.’  Water  sleeps,’  says  a  Turkish  proverb,  '  l)ut 
envy  never  does.’  Mahmud’s  certainly  had  not.  'l'lu‘  Sultan 
could  not  abide  ^  their  headstrong  character  any  mon*.’  ^  He 
that  is  born  a  wolf  remains  a  wolf,  and  nothing  more.’ 
‘A  drastic  disease  needs  a  drastic  remedy.’  The  failure  of  the 
janizzaries  against  the  Greeks  had  und(Tmined  their  cr^alit 


with  the  people  of  Stambul,  and  had  placed  Mahmud  in 
grave  danger.  But  the  danger  gave  him  an  advantage. 
Russia  was  threatening  war  in  1826,  and  war  with  Russia 
threatened  believers  with  the  destruction  of  their  religion. 
As  the  janizzaries  had  proved  quite  unable  to  defend  Islam, 
even  the  religious  body,  the  ulemas,  thought  that  religion 
could  not  be  harmed  and  might  be  saved  by  substituting  new 
Turkish  soldiers  for  them. 


Mahmud  had  already  increased  the  number  of  artillerymen 
to  fourteen  thousand  and  trained  them  on  European  methods. 
As  already  noted  he  had  secured  the  commanders  of  the 
casdes  of  the  Bosphorus.  He  had  selected  a  former  Aga  of 
janizzaries,  Hussein  the  Black,  as  the  instrument  of  their 
destruction.  He  was  a  man  of  savage  courage  and  complete 
unscrupulousness,  and  now  commanded  the  Asiatic  troop.s  in 
Brusa  and  Nicomedia,  troops  who  had  never  been  very 
friendly  to  the  janizzaries.  Hussein  had  used  his  authority, 
while  Aga,  to  put  officers  devoted  to  Mahmud  in  the  higher 
commands  of  the  janizzaries’  corps.  On  May  29,  1826,  the 
Sultan  held  an  extraordinary  Divan  in  the  palace  of  the  Aga 
01  janizzaries,  to  which  he  summoned  the  Grand  Vizier  and 
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his  civil  ministers,  the  Sheikh-ul-Islam,  the  ulemas^  and  the 
higher  officers  of  the  janizzaries.  In  a  long  speech  Mahmud 
declared  his  throne  and  faith  to  be  endangered  by  an  anti¬ 
quated  military  system.  ‘  Fight  your  enemies  with  the  arms 
which  he  uses  against  you,’  cried  the  ulemas.  Mahmud  then 
unfolded  his  plan.  It  was  to  select  a  hundred  and  fifty  men 
from  each  janizzary  battalion  to  be  formed  into  regiments  and 
to  be  trained  according  to  the  new  western  methods.  The 
new  force  was  to  receive  a  uniform  and  better  pay.  Care  was 
taken  to  describe  them  as  ‘  the  practised  hand,’  a  name  used 
for  light  troops  in  the  time  of  Suleiman  the  Great.  Mahmud 
deliberately  avoided  new  names,  which  had  brought  Selim’s 
military  reforms  and  life  to  a  sudden  close.  The  officers  of  the 
janizzaries  present  swore  to  obey  the  new  system,  and  the 
ulemas  blessed  it.  Mahmud  thus  crossed  the  Rubicon,  com¬ 
forting  himself  with  a  proverb,  this  time  a  Persian  one :  If 
you  try  a  thousand  times  you  can  in  no  way  change  what  is 
determined.’ 

Mahmud  had  tried  to  recall  the  janizzaries  to  the  spirit  of 
Begtash,  and  addressed  '  brilliant  and  coloured  words  ’  to 
them.  They  replied  with  ‘  deceitful  and  ornamented  trumpery,’ 
and  ‘  hewed  up  the  wood  of  them,  that  addressed  them,  with 
an  axe.’  Such  is  the  tale  of  the  Court  chronicler.  The 
inferior  officers  and  janizzaries,  who  had  been  incorporated 
into  the  new  troops,  soon  showed  traces  of  insubordination 
and  stirred  up  a  ferment  among  their  still  independent  com¬ 
rades.  On  June  4  a  solemn  dedication  ceremony  and  a  Divan 
were  held  in  the  palace  of  the  Sheikh-ul-Islam.  It  was 
apparently  at  this  meeting  that  Mahmud  spoke  ‘  pertinent  and 
silencing  words.’  He  delivered  a  firman  ^  scaled  by  himself,’ 
and  ordered  the  selected  janizzaries  to  assemble  for  drill  under 
the  new  conditions  on  the  morrow  since  they  will  not  obey.’ 
On  the  5th  the  Grand  Vizier  appeared  at  the  parade  in  the 
new  uniform  and  tight  trousers  of  an  European.  The  j  anizzaries 
had  either  to  submit  or  to  revolt. 

The  janizzary  corps  was  denuded  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
superior  officers  and  the  best  soldiers.  In  the  '  rump  ’  insolence 
passed  for  courage,  prejudice  for  policy,  and  licence  for  strength. 
The  ‘  rump  ’  counted  on  the  support  of  the  public  which  had 
seldom  failed  them  in  the  past.  The  first  formal  review  of  the 
new  troops  was  to  take  place  on  June  18,  and  the  news  pro¬ 
voked  the  insurrection.  It  began  on  the  night  of  June  13/14,* 

*  The  date  of  most  authorities,  but  the  Court  chronicler  (who  ought  to 
know)  speaks  of  the  ‘  fatal  Thursday,*  which  would  be  June  15,  as  does  Stratford 
de  Redcliffe.  Perhaps  the  revolt  lasted  from  the  13th  to  the  15th. 
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when  janizzaries  gathered  at  the  Kt-Meidan,  or  Hippocirome, 
their  old  place  of  assembly.  The  junior  ollicons  of  live  l)attalions 
led  the  meeting,  which  demanded  the  recall  of  all  tiie  lu'w 
military  reforms.  The  soup-kcttle.s  wen^  ovcriurued,  (he  oUl 
signal  of  revolt  for  the  janizzarie.s.  A  furiou.s  crowd  attacked 
the  palaces  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  of  the  janizzary  Aga,  and  of 
the  Egyptian  resident  (who  was  regarded  as  the  inventor  of 
the  new  drill).  None  of  them  were  at  home,  hnt  the  janizzaries 
injured  the  servants  and  property  of  all,  violating  tlu'  ^vomen 
and  slaying  the  son  of  their  Aga.  'I’heir  best  chainar  was  to 
march  on  the  Seraglio  Palace  at  once,  htit  they  feared  to 
attack  the  Padishah  and  wasted  time  in  dniwing  up  a  i)e(i(ion 
to  him. 


‘  The  knife  has  reached  the  hoiu'  at  last.’  Thus  .spok(' 
Mahmud  ‘  on  the  terrible  I’hnrsday  '  at  (hnvn  while  in  his 
palace  at  Beshik-tash  on  the  Bosphorus.  lie  deeidt'd  to  erase 
‘  all  name  and  token  ’  of  the  janizzaries.  '  If  1  do  not  do  ,so, 
may  I  lose  my  crown  and  throne.’  I  h;  kissed  his  three-year- 
old  son,  bade  farewell  to  his  weeping  wives,  ami  left  .at  once 
for  the  Seraglio,  dLsguised  and  in  a  privat('  boat.  Tin-  pal;i<-<; 
was  defended  by  a  stout  wall,  though  :U  first  tin;  troops  were 
few.  Mahmud  summoned  a  council  and  then  <-nter<-d  the 
chamber  where  were  the  sacred  relics  of  the  Prophet  and  his 
banner,  which  was  only  unfurled  in  the  time  of  danger.  He 
prayed  for  a  time  in  silence.  He  emerg(!d  and  nna  his  minist(Ts 
and  ulemas  and  discussed  action  agtiinst  the  janizzaries.  All 
agreed  that  their  ‘pride  must  be  quenched.’  VVhih;  the 
council  was  sitting,  Hussein  the  Black  arrived  from  tin;  Asiiitic 
side  of  the  Bosphorus  with  a  large  body  of  troops  and  tirtilh'ry- 
men.  Twenty-five  pieces  were  planted  outsiile  the  Seraglio 
gate,  and  the  Sultan  in  his  new  military  uniform  reviewed  tin; 
troops.  He  wished  to  lead  them  in  ])erson,  hut  was  fimilly 
pervaded  not  to  endanger  his  life,  but  to  proc<‘ed  to  his  palace 
ot  Dolma  Bagtche  and  there  await  the  decision,  'rinr  n;lics 
were  then  brought  out  and  the  banner  unfurhtd  tis  a  signal  of 
danger.  Griers  had  already  been  sent  out  with  proclamations 

Ilf  f Padishah  and  of  the 

-  Sultan  s  criers  and  those  of  the  janizzaries 

®  streets.  Yet  no  collision,  save  of 

wor^,  took  place.i  A  last  summons  to  surrender  addretised 

them  in  their 

new  demanded  the  repeal  of  the 

Th^  m  ^  f  ®  Sultan’s  chief  ollicers. 

than  rive  tholffl  the  janizzaries  rather 

f  his  ministers.  This  was  the  answer  delivered 
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by  Hussein  to  the  delegates  of  the  janizzaries  with  savage  glee. 
These  men  withdrew ;  they  were  ‘  already  meat  for  dogs.’ 

The  janizzaries  had  neither  leaders  nor  plan.  Their  appeal 
to  the  populace  had  been  a  failure,  while  thousands  of  the 
population  had  rallied  to  the  Et-Meidan  to  defend  the  Padishah. 
Indeed  the  menaces  of  the  crowd  were  such  that,  as  liussein 
sallied  out  from  the  Seraglio,  the  janizzaries  retired  on  the 
Et-Meidan  and  sought  refuge  in  their  barracks.  They  were 
ready  to  defend  themselves  but  had  no  cannon  and  were  too 
weak  to  attack.  They  may  have  mustered  twenty  thousand, 
but  Hussein  with  his  disciplined  force  and  heavy  guns  had 
every  advantage.  The  Sultan’s  gunners  hesitated  to  fire,  but 
a  bold  officer  appropriately  termed  Black  Hell  (Kara- 
Djehennum)  discharged  his  pistol  into  the  priming  of  the 
first  gun  and  thus  began  the  fusillade.  The  roar  of  cannon 
silenced  the  cries  of  '  Allah,  Allah,’  and  '  in  almost  half-an- 
hour  the  terrible  disease  of  these  brigands  was  cured  by  the 
pulse-discerning  physician  of  fate.  In  their  despair  they 
repented,  but  the  pitiless  sword  swept  over  them.  The  butcher 
of  fate  made  the  Et-Mcidan  a  slaughter-house.  The  flame  of 
their  pride  was  blown  out  and  they  were  flung  on  the  dung- 
heap  of  misfortune.’  All  janizzaries  were  destroyed  save  their 
chief.  '  I  am  that  chief  and  I  offer  thee  my  head,’  said 
Hussein  in  his  report  to  the  Sultan.  Mahmud  embraced  him 
and  named  him  Aga  Pasha,  making  him  superior  to  all 
pashas. 

The  Sultan  cut  down  the  flowers  of  Begtash  so  mercilessly 
that  the  garden  never  bloomed  again.  Whether  the  slain 
numbered  two  or  three  thousand  only,  or  '  thirty  thousand 
without  the  least  exaggeration,’  as  the  Court  chronicler  pro¬ 
tests,  matters  little.  Thirty  minutes  of  grape-shot  destroyed 
an  institution  which  had  lasted  five  centuries.  A  day  or  two 
later  the  proudest  of  the  surviving  janizzaries  were  humbly 
supplicating  Christians  for  bread  and  imploring  them  not  to 
betray  them  to  the  Sultan.  These  events  befell  on  ^  the  fatal 
Thursday.’  On  Friday,  as  usual,  Mahmud  proceeded  solemnly 
to  the  Selamlik  to  pray.  He  was  guarded  by  six  hundred 
artillerymen,  who  derisively  trailed  in  the  dust  the  old  embleins 
of  the  janizzaries,  their  soup-kettles,  their  flags,  and  their 
curious  sleeve-shaped  caps.  A  proclamation,  issued  the  same 
day,  abolished  the  name  and  existence  of  janizzaries  for  the 
future,  though  it  did  justice  to  their  services  in  the  past.  No 
one  ever  dared  call  himself  a  janizzary  again,  and  even  a 
generation  later  the  word  itself  was  only  mentioned  in  a 
whisper. 
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The  new  army  was  to  be  called  Askeri  Muharnnu'dije,  the 
victorious  soldiers  of  Mahomet;  Hussein  was  to  be  Siraskur, 
or  War  Minister.  The  Imams  were  to  proclaim  the  news  to 


the  people,  all  were  to  resume  their  peaceful  avocations  and 
‘  to  pray  to  the  All-Highest,  the  Almighty  for  the  welfare 
of  the  powerful  and  terrible  Padishah,  the  refuge  of  all  the 
world,  our  All-gracious  ruler.’  Of  the  power  of  Mahmud  and 
the  terror  he  inspired  there  was  no  longer  any  cpiestion.  All 
sorts  of  persons  suspected  of  furthering  the  janiz/.aries  were 
imprisoned  or  shot.  A  tribunal  consisting  of  the  (Irantl  Vizier, 
the  Sheikh-ul-Islam  and  the  chief  ulemas,  decidcxl  cases  without 


appeal.  The  condemned  were  led  away  and  shot  at  once. 
‘  The  entrance  to  the  Seraglio,  the  shore  under  the  Sultan’s 


windows,  and  the  sea  itself  arc  crowded  with  (haul  bodies, 
many  of  them  torn  and  in  part  devoured  l)y  the  dogs.’  The 
barracks  of  the  janizzaries,  their  shops  and  tludr  mosque  w(U'e 
all  destroyed.  Even  their  women  were  not  spared  and,  by 
a  vengeance  very  rare  in  the  East,  the  marble  tombstones  of 
the  dead,  bearing  models  of  the  sleeve-shaped  caps,  were 
uprooted  and  broken. 

The  janizzaries  were  almost  everywhere  dissolved  with 
ridiculous  ease.  The  ‘  flowers  of  Begtash’s  garden  ’  sim])ly 
faded  out  of  existence  both  in  Europe  and  Asiti.  ( )nly  in  the 
still  quasi-independent  province  ol‘  Iraq  they  remainetl  I'or  a 
time,  and  there  they  were  ultimately  exterminatt'd  to  tlur  very 
last  man.  The  Albanians  revolted  in  1830  ;  Ibrahim  marched 
triumphantly  through  Syria  in  1831.  Yet  neither  attempted 
to  revive  the  janizzary  system,  although  in  the  provinc<^s  at 
least  all  but  the  ringleaders  had  survived.  It  seems  dear  that 
the  system  was  universally  condemned.  Public  opinion  had 
supported  the  Sultan  in  his  work  of  blood,  whether  in  the  capital 
or  in  the  provinces.  In  1807  the  guardians  of  the  castles  of 
the  Bosphorus  had  supported  the  janizzaries  ;  in  182G  they 
aided  the  Sultan.  The  new  soldiers,  who  were  then  so  helj)- 
lessly  slaughtered,  easily  overcame  the  janizzaries  twenty  years 
later.  The  janizzaries  were  aided  by  the  population  in  1807  ; 
in  1826  they  received  help  from  but  two  gilds,  the  porters  and 
me  boatmen.  The  only  other  aid  they  got  wa.s  from  the 

disorderly  element  in  the  capital.  Some 
^ds  hke  me  cutlers  refused  to  fight  for  them,  while  others 
like  the  tailors  mustered  to  the  aid  of  the  Padishah  along  with 
me  v^t  n^s  of  the  population  and  with  the  ulemas  in  a  body. 

^  tratiord  Canning  was  shocked  at  the  horrors,  but  said  ‘  there 
IS  no  den^g  that  the  opinions  of  respectable  men,  so  far  as 
mey  can  be  ascertained,  were  in  favour  of  the  change.  ,  . 
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The  loyalty  and  devotion  of  the  people  were  roused  by  the 
peril  to  which  their  sovereign  was  exposed/  Mahmud 
appealed  to  public  opinion  by  publishing  a  book,  ridiculing  the 
janizzaries,  and  attempting  to  give  a  popular  exposition  of  the 
case  for  suppressing  them.  This  was  in  reality  a  repetition  of 
a  work  by  a  disciple  of  Sultan  Selim.  It  had  been  circulated 
in  manuscript  in  1807,  but  had  been  promptly  suppressed, 
and  its  author  (Ghelib  Eflfendi)  had  narrowly  escaped  death. 
The  new  and  enlarged  work  was  issued  by  a  printing  press 
(in  itself  an  innovation  and  a  shock  to  the  faithful)  under  the 
title  of  the  ‘  Basis  of  Victory.’  As  the  new  work  was  not 
popularly  written  and  few  of  the  people  could  .read,  its  effect 
on  public  opinion  was  slight.-^  But  the  public  approved 
Mahmud’s  action  if  they  did  not  appreciate  his  book,  and  their 
support  encouraged  him  to  proceed  with  his  other  reforms. 


IV 

The  Sultan  considers  that  the  interest  of  the  future  is  superior  to  every  other 
consideration. — Proclamation  of  Mahmud,  April  27,  1833. 

Mahmud  now  proceeded  to  modernise  his  subjects  by 
changing  their  habits.  He  made  war  on  their  flowing  robes, 
on  their  slippers,  on  their  turbans.  He  put  western  uniforms 
on  his  soldiers,  frock-coats  on  his  civil  servants,  and  fezes  and 
black  boots  upon  both.  He  terrified  the  populace  into  imita¬ 
ting  their  example.  ‘  Very  few  years  more,’  wrote  an  observer 
in  1829,  ‘  and  not  a  turban  will  exist.  •  •  *  No  gold  embroidery, 
no  jewels,  no  pelisses.  .  .  .  The  Sultan  himself  occasionally 
appears  incognito  at  the  capital,  with  scarce  any  attendant,  goes 
to  the  Mosque  in  the  dress  I  have  described,  and  although 
some  of  the  populace  have  occasionally  betrayed  their  dis¬ 
content  by  abuse,  he  has  apparently  taken  not  the  slightest 
notice  of  it.’  In  1832  Mahmud  received  Stratford  as 
ambassador  without  any  of  the  old  degrading  formulas.  He 
was  in  a  position  such  as  no  other  Ottoman  sovereign  had  ever 
enjoyed,  at  once  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  reforms,  and 
strong  enough  to  enforce  them.  During  the  Russian  war  in 
1828-9,  when  the  faithful  were  murmuring  about  Turkish 
defeats,  there  were  no  murmurs  against  the  Sultan.  He  rode 
about  Stambul  almost  unguarded  and  picnicked  beside  the 
Bosphorus  within  sound  of  Russian  guns.  He  deposed  a 
Sheikh-ul-Islam  who  resisted  the  abolition  of  turbans.  He 
mercilessly  bastinadoed  a  mad  religious  votary  who  accused 
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him  rf^ubverting  the  old  religion ;  aucl  .he  “-'f 'V  J" 

avoid  punishment  impressed  the  fmtldul.  H<.  Imcl  Ukui  t 

himsel?.he  Me  of  Ghari  after  the  lall  o  '  - 

had  best  be  obeyed,  for  he  represented  a  new,  a  tduhK, 
daemonic  power.  ‘  Mahmud/  said  the  Court  poet,  is 
Alexander.  At  his  frown  a  hundred  thousand  giants  w'ould  e 

Mahmud^inaugurated  a  much  more,  libc'ral  policy  t^^wards 
his  own  Christian  subjects  and  towards  Kuropeans  m  I  ^ 

He  encouraged  the  construction  of  ehurelu's  aiul,  by  abolishing 
the  Court  of  Confiscations,  greatly  facilitaUnl  tin-  conduct  ot 
business  by  Mussulmans.  He  extended  partial  rights  to  the 
W  (non-Mussulman  subjects)  and  did  something  to  assiai 
their  equality  before  the  law.  This  assiu-lum  may  si^em  strang<‘ 
in  view  of  his  undoubted  cruelties  towards  souk'  Christians. 
One  Armenian  was  so  tcrrilicd  to  lu‘ar  that  Mahmud  had 
admired  his  house  that  ho  took  to  his  bed  and  diinl,  some  say 
of  fear  and  others  of  poison,  but  in  either  case  Irom  seeing 
Mahmud.  The  Sultan  had  a  second  Arnnaiiau,  a  banker, 
decapitated  in  order  to  sequestrate  his  t‘s/at(\s.  In  both  <as<s 
the  persecution  was  purely  fmaneial.  Similarly,  when  MahnuKi 
hung  the  Greek  patriarch  and  several  bishops  to  di'ter  th<‘ 
Greeks  of  Constantinople  from  supporting  their  rel>ellious 
brethren  in  the  Morca,  his  action  was  in  no  way  religious. 
There  was  no  difference  between  this  c.xeeution  an<l  that  ol 
some  scores  of  Mussulmans  whom  he  slauglit<'r<*d  on  the 
charge  of  being  in  league  with  the  Russians  in  iH'-jp.  Me  was 
anxious  to  support  the  position  of  Christian  bishops.  In  1H3H 
he  issued  a  decree  to  ensure  purity  of  election  for  the  patriarch 
and  to  prevent  Turkish  officials  from  using  *  nuxins  of 
seduction.’ 

The  most  criticised  of  all  Mahmud’s  religious  actions  was 
his  deportation  from  Constantinople  of  twenty  thousand 
Catholic  Armenians  in  1828.  The  poor  victims  were  forced 
to  march  into  Asia  Minor  on  foot  and  distribuhtd  into  distant 
villages.  Many  fell  in  death  by  the  wayside,  hundreds  were 
deprived  of  all  their  property,  and  subjectcxl  to  cruel  sufferings. 
Yet  the  act  was  simply  one  of  precaution  in  view  of  the 
approaching  war  with  Russia.  After  long  meditation  Mahmud 
had  approved  a  report  by  his  favourite  Pertev  on  the  Armenian 
problem  some  years  before.^®  This  had  stated  that  the 
Catholic  Armenians  were  dangerous  because  of  their  groat 
wealth  and  of  their  sympathies  with  the  Austrians  or  Freneli. 
Their  deportation  to  remote  villages  in  Armenia  rendered 
them  harmless,  and  the  sequestration  of  their  wealth  assisted 
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the  progress  of  the  war.  There  was  here  cruelty  and  political 
miscalculation,  but  not  religious  intolerance  as  such.  Indeed 
Mahmud  publicly  avowed  that  the  decree  of  exile  was  due 
purely  to  political  expediency.  Turks  seldom  persecute  for 
religious  reasons  alone,  and  Mahmud  was  the  last  Turk  to  do 
so.  ‘  Homage  to  God,’  said  he,  ‘  in  whatever  form  rendered, 
has  constantly  obtained  liberty  and  security  from  the  masters 
of  [this]  country.’  He  had  done  more  than  any  other 
master.  Nor  do  his  arbitrary  acts,  like  the  murder  of  individual 
Greeks  or  Armenians  for  their  money,  impair  the  general 
merits  of  his  policy.  The  Armenians  were  better  protected 
from  the  Kurds  and  the  Bulgars  from  the  Turks  than  they  had 
ever  been.  At  the  beginning  of  Mahmud’s  reign  it  was 
dangerous  for  a  Christian  to  enter  St.  Sophia  alone,  to  have 
a  dispute  with  a  Turk  or  to  wear  the  same  clothes  as  a  believer  ; 
by  1830  Mahmud  had  altered  all  that.  His  Mussulman 
subjects  were  much  less  tolerant  than  he  and  gave  him  the 
name  of  the  Giaour  Padishah  (the  infidel  Sultan) . 


V 

» 

No  strength  to  bear  those  cruel  tyrannies  of  thine  I 
/,  Pertev,  seeking  for  my  friendless  heart  a  friend  to  gain, 

(/  won  but  endless  bane). 

Poem  by  Pertev. 

Should  disappointment  track  my  fondest  wish — 

Then  let  this  morrow^ s  universal  wheel 
Into  perditMs  gtdf  chaotic  reel. 

Poem  by  Akif. 

The  revolutions  of  the  palace  are  of  great  interest  under 
Mahmud,  for  they  arc  not  mainly  due  to  the  caprices  of  women 
or  to  the  intrigues  of  courtiers,  but  to  the  determination  of  a 
despot  to  overcome  all  opposition.  In  this  respect  no  episode 
is  more  instructive  than  the  struggle  between  Akif  and  Pertev 
for  power.  It  was  the  culmination  of  a  period  of  experiment 
by  Mahmud.  In  his  early  years  he  had  changed  his  Grand 
Viziers  frequently  as  if  to  warn  them  of  the  insecurity  of  their 
tenure.  Then  he  took  to  endowing  favourites  with  special 
powers  and  using  them  as  a  check  on  the  actual  Grand  Vizier. 
Halaat  was  the  first  of  these  and  one  of  the  most  useful,  for  he 
brought  him  the  head  of  a  pasha  of  Bagdad  and  the  heads  of 
several  Asiatic  derebeys,  Halaat  fell  and  was  murdered, 
because  of  the  Greek  insurrection.  Before  and  after  the  des¬ 
truction  of  the  janizzaries  Mahmud  made  much  use  of  Hussein 
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the  Black.  He  ultimately  made  Re.schid  Melu'inct  Clrand 
Vizier,  used  him  to  break  the  clan  chiefs  in  Albania,  and  then 
to  destroy  the  Kurdish  feudatories  in  Asia.  Durinjj-  this 
period  Husrev  as  Seraskier  (War  Minister)  ‘  held  tin*  reins  of 
government,’ and  the  Grand  Vizier  was  a  duniiny.  'fhen 
Mahmud  turned  his  eyes  on  Akif  and  made  him  Jiris  Effnidi, 
(the  Turkish  title  for  Foreign  Minister),  (he  last  to  be  called 
by  that  name.  Akif  made  the  mistak(r  of  qu.arrelling  with 
Ponsonby  and  was  dismissed  by  the  Sultan  in  March  ilfjti. 
Mahmud  then  remodelled  his  ministry  and  madc^  Ihn  tev  tlie 
chief  man.  There  were  two  elements  at  work.  Mahmud  was 
resolved  to  break  the  power  of  his  ministers  and  to  inaugurate 
a  new  system  ;  and  a  crowd  of  intrigiu'rs  was  trying  to  profit 
by  the  rise  and  fall  of  individual  ministers.  Mahmud  i  <'plac<‘d 
Akif  by  Pertev  and  gave  him  the  new  western  tilh'  of  Foreign 
Minister.  Pertev  had  had  a  hand  in  Akif's  disgrace.  His 
supporter  Ahmed,  the  Sultan’s  .son-in-law,  likenvise  intrigued 
for  power  and  became  Minister  of  tlur  Palace.-"  Pert<"v 
received  a  new  office  and  was  intended  to  inaugurate  a  new 
policy.  Mahmud  soon  after  aboli.shed  the  (Jrand  \'izi<'rate 
and  appointed  Pertev  as  Prime  Minister.  lie  had  a  short 
niinisterial  life.  In  April  1837  the  Dutch  Minister  reportt>d 
him  as  the  ‘Factotum  to-day  of  the  Fnijiire,  and  enjoying  all 
the  confidence  of  his  .sovereign.’-"  But  in  Septemi)er  th<- 
British  Minister  was  horrified  to  find  him  disgraced  with  peculiar 
circumstances  of  ignominy  and  exiled  to  .Asia  Minor.  Tiierc- 
an  attempt  to  administer  poison  to  him  failed,  and  finally  a 
firman  condemning  him  to  death  was  laid  before  him.  ‘  (five 
me  titne  to  say  my  prayers  and  I  will  make  a  sign  wlum  I  am 
ready,’  said  Pertev  with  true  oriental  stoicism.  lb?  p<ufurmed 
his  devotions  and  then  calmly  stretched  out  his  mx-k  to  the 
executioner. 

Pertev  composed  a  verse  of  poetry  while  pn'paring  for 
death,  which  Mahmud  is  said  to  have  subse<|ucntly  recited 
and  wept  over.  His  official  announcement  (which  nobody 
believed)  was  that  Pertev  ‘  suddenly  fell  dead.’  Mahmud’s 
subsequent  execution  of  Pertev’s  brother  and  .son-in-law 
showed  a  savagery  which  shocked  even  the  (experienced  Dutch 
Minister.  But  here  again  Mahmud  was  acting  irom  calcula- 
toon  rather  than  from  cruelty.  Pertev  had  committed  enough 
^prudences  to  alienate  a  suspicious  despot  like  Mahmud. 
He  appears  to  have  criticized  the  Sultan  for  having  his 
portrait  taken  and  for  distributing  it.  An  article  in  a  Gerrn.'in 
I^per  eu  <5^sing  Pertev  as  responsible  for  the  reforms  was 
shown  to  Mahmud  by  the  minister  himself.  ‘  They  say  the 
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Sultan  was  very  shocked,  seeing  that  by  this  article  Pertev 
was  elevated  to  the  pitch  of  perfection,’  while  he  himself  '  re¬ 
ceived  little  credit.’  A  conspiracy  broke  out  in  Constanti¬ 
nople  while  Mahmud  was  absent  and  Pertev,  as  vice-regent, 
was  blamed  for  not  suppressing  it  in  the  bud.  By  the  artful 
suggestions  of  his  enemies  Pertev  was  finally  induced  to  criticise 
Mahmud’s  darling  creation  the  army  and  to  suggest  a  reduction 
of  its  numbers.  These  opinions  were  repeated  to  Mahmud. 
The  Sultan  sent  an  emissary  of  his  own,  who  talked  with 
Pertev  and  found  him  unable  to  deny  that  he  had  suggested 
the  reduction  of  the  army.  Now  a  minister  under  Mahmud 
who  failed  to  detect  a  conspiracy,  who  extolled  his  own  services, 
who  deprecated  an  action  of  his  master,  who  recommended 
reduction  of  the  army,  was  likely  to  lose  his  head.  Even  if 
he  was  an  '  honest  ’  and  admirable  minister,  the  ‘  doom  ’ 
of  such  a  man  was  '  dight.’  The  execution  of  Pertev  and 
the  disgrace  of  Akif  were  both  due  to  Mahmud’s  consistent 
policy  of  striking  terror  into  his  ministers.  The  abolition  of 
the  Grand  Vizierate  showed  clearly  that  no  single  individual 
could  represent  the  Sultan.  Ho  wanted  a  council  of  ministers 
who  would  carry  out  his  orders  like  a  staff  of  clerks. 

In  the  East  reality  seldom  corresponds  to  appearances. 
Even  Mahmud  could  not  wholly  escape  from  the  intrigues  of 
the  palace  or  from  the  cajolery  of  his  daughters  and  their 
husbands.  The  darker  side  to  this  intrigue  was  the  plot 
against  the  life  of  Pertev,  of  which  the  Sultan  knew  little  or 
nothing.  Pertev’s  doom  had  been  decided  on  by  his  enemy 
Akif.  The  two  men  had  always  been  rivals  and  had  struggled 
for  supremacy  in  other  fields  than  those  of  material  power. 
Both  were  men  of  letters  as  well  as  statesmen.  Akif  wrote 
better  verses,  Pertev  was  a  more  copious  poet.  Akif  laid  the 
foundation  of  modern  Turkish  prose  at  the  same  time  as  he 
sapped  Pertev’s  political  position.  He  was  jealous  of  his  rival’s 
literary  and  political  fame,  and  left  no  stone  unturned  to 
discredit  him.  It  was  Akif  who  got  Halil  to  fill  the  Sultan’s 
ears  with  suspicions  of  Pertev,  and  thus  brought  him  to  an 
untimely  doom.  But  no  minister  was  safe  in  the  grim  reign 
of  Mahmud.  Neither  Akif  nor  Halil  gained  by  their  treachery. 
They  in  turn  were  plotted  against  by  Reschid  Pasha,  the  rising 
reformer,  who  had  remained  loyal  to  Pertev’s  memory  and 
resolved  to  avenge  his  death.  In  March  1838  Halil  was 
suddenly  disgraced ;  Akif  was  also  dismissed  and  accused  of 
corruption.  He  retired  into  private  life  and  wrote,  appropri¬ 
ately,  a  poem  on  vanity  and  ‘  nothingness.’  Rcschid  as  the 
reformer  and  westerniser  became  Foreign  Minister ;  old  Husrev 
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returned  to  power  along  with  Said,  a  stupid  son-in-law  t)f 
Mahmud.®^  Reschid,  after  accomi)lishing  som<!  reforms,  was 
sent  as  Ambassador  to  England  at  the  end  of  i8;}8.  'I'lu;  ollicc 
of  Grand  Vizier  was  formally  abolished  and  a  cabinet  fonmxl 
on  the  western  model.  The  aim  of  this  new  minisny  was  to 
express  the  views  and  policy  of  ihc^  Sultan  alone,  and  that 
policy  certainly  looked  towards  the  W(;st. 


These  revolutions  of  the  palace  in  Mahmud’s  later  years 
seem  to  have  been  connected  with  his  last  and  most  <let<'rmined 


attempts  at  reform.  As  he  grew  older  he  became  at  once  mon* 
liberal,  more  impatient  of  opposition,  and  more  anxious  to 
galvanise  his  capital  and  empire  into  life.  He  did  not  lurglect 
to  appeal  to  public  opinion  for  su[)i^ort.  He  institut('d  tin; 
first  newspaper  in  May  1832  as  a  means  to  that  eml.''^  The 
Moniteur  Ottomane,  though  an  ollieial  journal,  is  a  valuabl<> 
index  to  Mahmud’s  character  and  aims.  It  was  Issued  und(;r 


his  influence  and  sometimes  contained  contributions  from  his 


pen.  It  represents  him  as  a  steady  fricutd  to  <'nlightenment 
and  western  ideas  and  as  particularly  desirous  of  introducing 
the  study  of  foreign  languages  to  his  civil  servants.  In  om* 
passage  Mahmud  publicly  stated  that  he  considered  the  olliee 
of  Turkish  ambassador  to  a  foreign  power  as  more  honourable 
than  that  of  Foreign  Minister  to  himself.  'I’hc  building  of 
naval  and  military  schools,  of  a  hospital,  and  of  a  ntedical 
college,  all  upon  western  models,  was  rej)resent<‘d  as  a  result 
of  his  enlightenment.  Public  opinion  was  thus  cultivated  in 
order  to  counteract  the  mollaJis,  who  denouncerl  the  outrages  to 
religion  involved  by  students  tracing  characters  from  left  to 
right,  wearing  western  uniforms,  sitting  on  Ircnches,  or  dis¬ 
secting  dead  bodies.  It  was  hard  to  get  west(;rn  instructors  or 
text-books  for  his  schools,  it  was  harder  to  induct;  the  students 
to  learn  from  either.  Yet  even  Ponsonby  wrote  in  183(1  that 
‘  organization  is  advancing  in  every  branch  of  the  Sultan’s 
service,  and  information  spreading  in  a  surprising  mtumer 
among  the  younger  men.’  But  youth  could  still  be  re¬ 
actionary.  In  the  medical  college  the  students,  speculating 
on  me  rumour  of  Mahmud’s  death,  demonstrated  while  at 

r-  ‘  annoyed  at  finding  themselves  served 

with  European  forks,  and  returned  to  their  fingers,’  in 
patriotic  reversion  to  the  customs  of  their  forefathers. 

Even  in  his  most  material  improvements  Mahmud  met 
wth  opposition.  The  faithful  looked  with  disapproval  on  his 
owmg  the  Russians  to  open  up  the  Danube  to  steamer 
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navigation,  on  his  building  lighthouses  on  the  Black  Sea,  and 
throwing  an  iron  bridge  over  the  Golden  Ilorn.  This  last 
salutary  innovation  provoked  the  indignation  not  only  of  the 
ten  thousand  boatmen  of  Constantinople  but  of  Turkish 
patriots  who  prcfernKl  to  journey  by  water.  As  regards  other 
forms  of  communication  Mahmud  improved  the  water  service 
of  the  Bosphorus,  but  did  little  in  regard  to  the  rest  of  his 
empire.  A  great  road  was  built  by  Rcschid  Mehemet  from 
Sivas  to  Diarbekir,  but  for  this  Mahmud  seems  not  to  have 
been  specially  responsible.  Yet  he  emerged  victorious  from  a 
severe  struggle  about  enforcing  sanitary  precautions,  particu¬ 
larly  against  the  plague.  To  interfere  with  this  natural 
affliction  was  in  the  eyes  of  the  ulmas  to  oppose  God,  by  seeking 
to  avert  his  fury  from  man.  During  a  plague  (spidcmic  in  1B37 
Mahmud  tried  to  clean  the  streets  of  Constantinople  and  to 
take  precautions  against  infection,  and  the  Dutch  Minister 
thought  he  attained  some  succe.ss.®“  A  plague  hospital  was 
founded  by  two  Frenchmen  in  this  year  and  supported  by 
Mahmud  at  the  request  of  a  Prussian  prince.  Op23osition  to  it 
only  strengthened  the  Sultan’s  will.  No  sooner  had  he  re¬ 
organised  his  ministry  in  May  1838,  than  he  announced  that 
a  general  sanitary  reform  was  to  be  applied  throughout  his 
empire,  and  particularly  when  epidemics  occurred.®’  And, 
in  order  to  commend  it,  he  announced  that  he  had  obtained  a 
fctva,  or  religious  decree,  from  the  Shcikh-ul-Islam  to  testify  to 
the  legality  of  such  measures.  ‘  When  a  town  has  the  plague 
it  is  i^crmitted  to  avert  from  it  the  wrath  of  God  and  take 
refuge  in  the  bosom  of  his  mercy.’  Disinfectants  and  quaran¬ 
tine  were  ‘  the  surest  refuge  from  God’s  wrath  and  the  greatest 
means  of  his  grace.’  A  quarantine  station  was  erected  in 
Constantinople,  plague  sulfcrers  were  brought  to  it,  and  the 
health  of  the  capital  improved  before  the  end  of  the  year.®® 
‘If  men  arc  so  blinded  by  erroneous  ideas  as  to  permit  the 
least  infraction  of  the  orders  issued  from  supreme  authority  in 
accordance  with  the  legal  fetva,  exemplary  chastisement  will  be 
inflicted.’ 

Mahmud’s  changes  in  1838  were  accompanied  by  an 
attempt  to  repress  corruption  by  instituting  more  regular 
salaries  for  the  civil  service,  and  by  a  public  denunciation  of 
‘  venality  ’  as  ‘  most  contemptible  and  fertile  in  all  kinds  of 
disorder.’  This  was  the  last  of  several  very  genuine  attempts 
to  check  corruption  and  to  punish  extortion  and  bribery.  One 
method  had  been  to  impose  an  oath  upon  persons  assuming 
office  that  they  would  never  take  a  bribe.  Paradoxically  this 
is  supposed  to  have  increased  corruption.  For  legitimate 
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salaries  were  so  small  that  pashas  or  clerks  had  to  tak(‘  a  low 
perquisites  to  live.  And  once  they  had  perjun'd  (h<'m.s<'lv(;s 
m  a  detailed  particular,  they  felt  released  Ironi  any  lurtlna- 
obligation  in  general.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  how<;ver,  that 
Mahmud  made  at  least  one  attempt  to  check  corruption  in  the 
provinces,  where  the  system  was  even  worse  than  in  the 
capital.  ‘  As  soon  as  a  man  becomes  a  niini.ster  or  a  govi-rnor, 
3,11  Ills  relations,  all  the  relations  ot  his  leKition.s,  all  tlu.  idltis 
from  his  native  village,  crowd  to  .solic’it  his  pationagi'.  lie' 
calm,”  he  answers,  ‘‘wait  a  bit  and,  Inshallah.  1  may  do 
something  for  you.”  In  the  mcantinK;  they  carry  his  slippers, 
they  fill  his  pipes,  they  follow  him,  they  loiter  about  his  house, 
they  form  the  bulk  of  his  retinue.  I'hey  are  unpaid  atliichrs. 
He  gives  them  no  wages,  but  th(;y  get  scraps  from  his  kitelu'ii 
and  “  backshish  ”  from  his  visitors  and  suitors.  As  opporUinitii-s 
offer,  he  provides  for  them,  he  mak(\s  them  cadis  or  policemen, 
or  governors  of  villages,  or  takes  them  into  his  paid  service  as 
vacancies  occur.  ...  A  man  onci;  in  the  servic<>  oi'  a  gnuit 
man,  whether  hired  or  purchased,  a  servant  or  a  slavi',  gets 
from  thence  into  the  service  of  the  public,  and  then  robs  and 
bribes  his  way  up.’  This  was  in  1H37,  and  the  system  was 
even  worse  at  an  earlier  day.  Mahmud  tried  to  nu'ct  tin;  evil 
by  a  decree  in  1836.  He  attenijitcd  to  take  ‘  from  pashas  in 
the  provinces  generally  all  civil  authority  aiul  tlu;  administra¬ 
tion  and  control  and  collection  of  the  revenues  ol’  their  govern¬ 
ments.’  The  idea  was  evidently  to  control  pashas  by  an 
unbribable  civil  service  at  Constantinople.  IhU  it  failed,  like 
all  other  attempts  to  check  venality. 


VI 

Diu  apparandum  est  bellum,  ut  uincas  ce.lerm,—  Viv\yK\Yv  for  war  long  brtbrr- 
hand,  so  as  to  conquer  more  quickly. 

The  creation  of  a  powerful  army  to  replace  the  janizzarics 
was  the  dearest  object  of  Mahmud’s  life.  Me  wore  the  new 
uniform,  pored  over  drill-books,  and  ‘  dirc<;tcd  the  mancx'uvres 
in  person.’  But  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  crctiting  a  new 
force  were  enormous.  There  had  never  been  conscription 
before  and  its  introduction  was  practically  difficult.  A  cen.sus 
was  taken  only  every  thirty  years  and,  when  Mahmud  speeded 
up  the  taking  of  a  new  one,  it  was  due  ‘  solely  ’  to  ‘  a  wish  to 
increase  the  military  force  of  the  empire.’  **  Statistics  have 
never  been  the  strong  point  of  Turkey,  but  the  census  revealed 
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that  the  Mussulman  population  was  on  the  wane,  and  even 
Mahmud  hesitated  to  enrol  Christians,  But  the  organisation 
of  a  proper  system  was  difficult  where  evasion  was  a  fine  art 
and  corruption  habitual.  It  was  very  soon  found  too  that 
certain  areas  were  prepared  to  resist.  The  governor  of  Janina 
had  to  be  recalled  in  1837  and  his  successor  directed  '  not  to 
attempt  at  the  present  moment  to  force  upon  the  Albanians 
the  system  of  conscription,’  In  fact  Albanians  successfully 
resisted  it  throughout  the  century.  It  was  only  by  a  very  slow 
and  patient  policy  that  conscription  could  be  applied  even  to 
a  small  percentage  of  the  population,  and  the  results  were  not 
obvious  in  Mahmud’s  lifetime.  During  the  last  decade  of  his 
reign  the  recruiting  areas  of  Adana,  Syria  and  Palestine  were 
closed  to  him  and  more  drastic  methods  were  used  by  his 
Egyptian  enemy.  '  I  am  the  only  man  to  manage  the  Arabs,’ 
said  Ibrahim  roughly.  ‘  I  could  and  did  cut  off  their  heads, 
which  the  Tux'ks  never  will  do.’^‘* 

Turkish  officers,  said  Ibrahim,  ‘  smoke  all  day  and  have 
people  to  wash  their  hands.’  ‘  Their  apartments  arc  generally 
filled  with  idlers  and  very  often  with  spies,’  added  Colonel 
Rose.  One  pasha  complained  naively,  ‘  formerly  we  used  to 
write  a  letter  once  a  month,  now  we  arc  obliged  to  do  so 
sometimes  twice  a  day.’  The  consequence  of  this  aversion 
from  business  was  that  ‘  any  attempt  at  strategy  or  a  combined 
movement  ’  was  ^  most  precarious.’  The  rank  and  file  of  the 
Turkish  force  were,  as  always,  good,  ‘  sober,  hardy  and  brave.’ 
But  they  had  no  commissariat  or  medical  stores  worth  the 
name.  Prussian  and  French  officers  had  been  used,  but  they 
had  all  been  incontinently  dismissed  in  X836.  It  was  difficult 
to  employ  either  Russians  or  English  as  substitutes,  since  the 
manual  of  drill  was  in  French.  Battalion  drill  was  not  very 
well  performed,  and  brigade  movements  seem  to  have  been 
non-existent. 

It  was  also  difficult  to  create  an  officer  class,  where  there 
was  an  '  entire  want  of  education.’  Sometimes  even  divisional 
commanders  could  only  sign  their  names.  Rose  gravely 
suggested  that  officers  ought  to  be  made  to  learn  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic,  ‘  and  perhaps  a  book  of  Euclid.’  In 
1841  Captain  Williams  declared  that  engineers  and  artillery 
were  alike  useless  without  schools  of  instruction  for  the  officers. 
Adjutants  and  quartermasters  did  not  exist.  An  absurd 
refusal  to  devolve  authority  complicated  matters.  Even  Omcr 
pasha  at  the  height  of  his  power  interfered  in  every  detail, 
regulating  the  amount  of  wood  which  companies  were  to  cut, 
and  supervising  the  quality  of  the  soup  issued  to  battalions. 


THE  NEW  MODEL  ARMY 


The  commander-in-cliicf  undertook  duties  which  a  modern 


quartermaster  would  devolve  on  subordinates. 

Despite  all  these  defects  a  certain  amount  of  pro,t>ress  was 
made.  In  1837,  according  to  General  Chrzanox'ski,  whom 
Palmerston  thought  a  good  authority,  there  were  twenty-five 
regular  regiments  of  four  battalions  each,  or  about  40,000 
men  ;  six  regiments  of  cavalry,  three  of  artillery  and  oiuj  of 
engineers.^®  He  reckoned  that  on  an  active  footing  some 
77,000  troops  could  be  produced.  These  were  fairly  well 
clothed,  had  reasonably  good  horses,  and  wen*  sulliciently 
accustomed  to  tactics.  The  arti  Icry  was  at  fault,  beca\rse  the 
guns  had  nine  different  calibres.  The  new  creation  due  to 
Mahmud  was  the  Redijfs  or  reserves.  By  1837  tlua-e  were  forty 
battalions  and  eighty  squadrons,  but  their  pay  and  organi.sation 
was  bad  and  their  value,  like  their  numbers,  very  probhauatical. 
Chrzanovski  put  them  at  13,000,  but  this  was  a  low  (‘s(imat<\’^^^ 
The  creation  of  the  Redijfs  was  indeed  a  great  imi>rovement 
on  the  old  system.  Hitherto  volunteers  had  been  called  for  on 


the  outbreak  of  war,  and  worthless  irregulars  or  criminals  drai  led 
into  the  ranks  to  fill  up  the  gaps,  without  discipline,  training 
or  organisation.  Now  a  partially  disciplined  force  had  been 
created  as  an  organisation  for  emergencies,  which  was  steadily 
to  increase  as  years  went  on.  It  also  had  important  etiects 
in  preventing  revolt  in  the  provinces,  Mahmuers  military 
reforms  were  real  and  important,  but  they  were  incomplete. 
‘  In  order  to  have  a  good  army  it  is  not  enough  to  collect 
together  a  certain  number  of  men  and  to  divide  them  into 


regiments  and  divisions.’  Mahmud  paid  no  atttuuion  to 
Palmerston’s  dictum.  He  seems  never  to  have  favoured  a 
General  Staff,  and  thus  was  without  plans  or  objective  when 
war  broke  out,^®  The  ‘  victorious  soldiers  of  Mahmud  ’  twice 
went  down  in  utter  rout  before  the  Egyptians. 

Mahmud  in  fact  seldom  selected  a  good  comrmiuder. 
Palmerston,  as  usual,  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  when  he  said 
promotion  in  the  Turkish  army  was  due  to  ‘  influence  and 
favour’  and  in  the  Egyptian  ‘to  merit  and  bravery.’  The 
general  Mahmud  trusted  most  endured  one  of  the  greatest 
defeats  of  Turkish  history.  Had  Mahmud  been  able  to  find 
a  general  as  loyal  to  his  master  and  as  militarily  able  as  Ibrahim 
pasha  he  might  have  chased  the  Egyptians  from  Syria. 
Mahmud  s  naval  policy  was  even  more  unfortunate.  He 
showed  a  praiseworthy  zeal  in  building  ships  and  in  erecting 
a  naval  Academy.  He  had  as  many  ships  of  the  line  in  the 
Bosphorus  and  Aegean  as  Russia  had  in  the  Black  Sea.  He 
had  useful  foreign  instructors  Uke  Slade  and  had  made  a  good 
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resistance  to  Russia  in  the  war  of  1828-9.  But  the  admiral  he 
selected  to  command  against  the  Egyptians  a  decade  later 
handed  over  the  Turkish  fleet  intact  to  the  enemy  without 
striking  a  blow,  immediately  after  Mahmud’s  death.  It  may 
be  true  that  it  would  not  have  been  surrendered  had  he  been 
alive.  None  the  less,  the  great  Sultan  failed  alike  in  selecting 
good  leaders  in  war,  and  in  inspiring  them  with  his  own 
energy  or  enthusiasm. 


VII 

From  growing  Commerce  loose  her  latest  rein 

And  let  the  fair  white-winged  Peace-maker  fly. 

Tennyson. 

Mahmud’s  financial  policy  was  vigorous  if  not  always  wise. 
He  signalised  the  month  in  which  he  destroyed  the  janizzarics 
by  abolishing  the  Court  of  Confiscations.  This  measure  pre¬ 
vented  the  future  confiscation  of  the  property  of  executed 
persons,  whether  Turks  or  Christians.  It  was  directed  princi¬ 
pally  against  the  informers  who  denounced  persons  to  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  prevented  them  from  gaining  by  the  denunciation. 
Also  if  an  Armenian  banker  or  Greek  merchant  had  lent  money 
to  the  victim,  his  claims  would  now  be  met  even  if  his  customer 
were  decapitated.  The  financial  gains  of  the  mollahs  or  ulemas 
were  reduced.  They  had  previously  received  a  commission 
of  10  per  cent,  in  every  judgment  they  pronounced  ;  they 
now  had  their  profits  reduced  to  2|.  Mahmud  followed 
up  this  reform  by  an  attack  on  the  Wakufs,  These  were 
the  revenues  drawn  from  Turkish  property  or  endowments 
for  religious  purposes,  such  as  the  construction  and  up¬ 
keep  of  mosques  and  schools.  Previously  such  property  had 
been  inalienate,  and  '  according  to  Holy  Law  neither  the 
regnant  prince  nor  any  can  meddle  with  these  goods.’ 
Mahmud  was  not  deterred  by  religious  scruples,  which  he 
deemed  to  be  absurd,  and  attempted  to  bring  the  whole  of  the 
Wakufs  under  state  control.  He  began  by  depriving  his  chief 
eunuch  of  the  Wakufs  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  and  tried  to 
divert  some  of  these  profits  to  his  own  pocket.  In  the  end  he 
was  unsuccessful  so  far  as  the  Wakufs  were  concerned,  and 
indeed  seems  to  have  found  it  necessary  to  pay  an  allowance  of 
over  1 00,000  to  them  every  year.®^  But  he  had  immensely 
increased  his  income  by  getting  under  his  direct  control  the 
military  fiefs  of  the  derebeys^  and  by  forcing  them  to  pay  a 


abuse  of  monopolies 


regular  revenue  for  the  first  time.  In  addition  his  imposts 
were  much  more  regularly  collected  than  before.'’'* 

After  the  Treaty  of  Adrianoplc  Mahmud  had  spec'ial,  and 
not  entirely  selfish,  reasons  for  increasing  the  revenue.  Ho 
wished  to  get  the  Russians  to  evacuate  the  fortress  of  Silislria 
and  the  Principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  ll<t  could 
only  do  this  by  paying  them  the  indemnity  due  by  the  tnnity 
of  1829.  To  that  object  all  sound  finance  was  sac'rifu'cd,  but 
he  did  eventually  raise  about  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
and  obtained  the  evacuation  in  1836.  d'urkt'y  was  still  without 
a  debt,  though  even  good  judges  could  not  decide'  wlu'ther 
Mahmud’s  revenue  was  six  or  eight  million  pounds.  It  was 
agreed  that  some  twelve  hundred  thousand  jiounds  was  for  the 
court  and  the  Seraglio  expenses.  Mahmud  reduced  his  court 
establishments  somewhat,  but  this  ci'onomy  was  olls(*t  l)y  Ins 
construction  of  new  palaces,  the  okUa’  ones  being  in  a  most 
tumble-down  condition.  He  also  indulg<td  in  tlu'  traditional 


extravagance  on  the  marriage  of  Ins  daughters.  Uis  <'hi('f 
expedient  for  raising  money,  however,  was  to  scdl  monopolit's  on 
articles  of  commerce.  This  system  benefited  the  ibn'igner  to 
some  extent  but,  since  it  raised  the  price  of  the  artit'h's  to  tint 
native  consumer,  was  unfortunate  and  opjirt'ssive  in  its  rc'sulis. 
It  produced  a  rebellion  in  Asia  Minor  during  iHifi  -iH,  and  was 
held  by  good  observers  to  have  reiuh'n'd  fertikt  districts 


desolate  by  1830.*^^  The  system  wa.s  radically  vicious,  and 
Palmerston  ordered  '  a  strong  remonstrance  against  mono¬ 
polies  ’  as  early  as  1833.  One  of  the  chief  objections  to 
monopolies,  or  any  such  complicated  artifit'iality,  is  that  tlu'y 
act  in  unexpected  ways,  and  they  did  so  jieculiarly  in  *rurk<'y. 
Monopolies  were  both  local  and  general,  and  in  each  ease 
created  a  class  of  privileged  extortioners,  against  whom  the 
native  producer  was  helpless,  being  ‘  not  ma,stcr  of  his  own 
produce.’  It  made  no  difference  what  were  the  previous 
rights  under  treaty  to  the  foreign  merchant  ;  he  had  to  submit 
to  any  terms  the  monopolist  extortioner  imposcil  before  he 
could  sell  his  goods.  And  the  last  thing  the  mono[)olist  was 
likely  to  allow,  especially  if  he  was  a  local  monopolist,  was  a 
small  or  reasonable  price.  The  system  was  tmn'c,  favtjurable 
to  the  foreigner  than  to  the  native,  but  undoubtedly  restrii'tivc, 
and  in  some  cases  prohibitive,  of  trade.  Ponsonby  declared 
that  by  its  means  the  Porte  ^  has  evaded  or  broken  through 
a  large  part  of  our  commercial  rights,’  This  information  at 
once  roused  the  British  lion  in  Palmerston,  who  asketl  for  the 
tmlest  information  and  demanded  immediate  rcdre.s.s.  Even 
before  that  Palmerston  was  prepared  to  go  to  extreme  lengths 
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to  revise  the  whole  system.  Two  days  before  [Le,  April  14, 
1838)  he  had  repeated  the  ingenious  argument  that,  as 
Mehemet  Ali  was  the  ‘  universal  monopolist  ’  in  Egypt,  the 
abolition  of  monopolies  would  hit  him  much  more  than  it 
would  the  Sultan.  And  he  added  that,  if  the  Sultan  abolished 
them  in  his  empire,  the  British  government  would  '  expect 
and  require  ’  similar  abolition  in  Egypt  and  Syria.  These 
were  strong  words  for  even  Palmerston  to  use.^® 

But  Palmerston,  strong  in  commercial  support,  knew  what 
he  was  about.  Not  only  the  British,  but  the  French  and  the 
Dutch  merchants  and  their  governments,  wanted  the  abolition 
of  monopolies.  And  they  wanted  far  more  than  this  :  they 
wanted  a  general  revision  and  modernisation  of  the  whole 
system,  financial,  economic  and  commercial,  that  their 
traders  might  buy  and  sell  in  peace  and  without  being  robbed 
or  injured  by  corruption  and  prejudice.  Even  if  a  foreigner 
had  received  any  benefit  by  monopolies  it  was  of  no  advantage 
in  view  of  the  enormous  dilficultics  presented  to  him  in  other 
directions.  The  foreigner  could  own  no  land  and,  if  he  bought 
it  through  a  Turkish  '  man  of  straw,’  was  liable  to  have  it 
confiscated  without  redress.  The  methods  by  which  goods 
were  introduced  into  the  country  were  of  immemorial 
antiquity  and  of  inconceivable  futility.  Let  us  describe  the 
process  by  which  a  British  ship  passed  through  the  Bosphorus 
to  trade  in  the  Black  Sea.  The  sea-captain  first  made  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Dragoman  at  the  British  limbassy  for  a  permit,  or 
firman  of  the  Sultan.  The  Dragoman  sent  the  application  to 
the  Reis  Ejfcndi  (the  Foreign  Minister),  who  passed  it  on  to  the 
Grand  Customer.  The  Grand  Customer  signified  his  assent 
to  the  Reis  Rffendi.  The  Kiatib,  or  Clerk  of  the  i)i&«w,was  called 
in  to  record  the  assent  of  both  officials  in  writing.  The 
Mourneyz^  or  corrector,  was  then  called  upon  to  read  it.  The 
Beylikdje,  or  Vice-Clerk  of  Chancery,  was  next  called  on  to 
sanction  the  utterance  of  the  words  '  This  is  my  Imperial 
command.’  The  Reis  EJfendi  then  signed  the  firrrian^  his 
secretary  solemnly  registered  it.  Then  the  Tourahchi  traced 
upon  the  document  the  Tourha^  or  imperial  sign  manual.*  The 
British  Dragoman  carried  it  to  the  Chancery  to  be  registered 
there,  and  the  sea-captain  finally  received  a  document  which 
had  passed  through  no  fewer  than  twelve  different  processes 
and  hands.  It  was  a  good  way  of  ensuring  the  authenticity  of 
the  permit  and  the  stagnation  of  the  trade.  For  even  with  the 

*  F.O.  78/191.  From  Sir  R.  Gordon,  No.  90  of  November  1 1,  1830.  He 
records  the  procedure  without  a  smile  or  a  frown.  The  officials  are,  more 
correctly,  the  Mummeyiz^  the  and  the  Tura-kash. 
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best  will  in  the  world  the  process  could  not  be  rapid.  If  au 
official  needed  bribing  or  desired  to  obstruct,  the  delay  could 
be  endless.  This  hopelessly  medieval  and  obsohue  procedure 
well  illustrates  the  obstructions  to  trade  inherent  in  an  old- 
fashioned  oriental  despotism. 

The  Capitulations  signed  between  England  and  Turkey, 
along  with  other  agreements,  gmiranteed  freedom  of  com¬ 
merce,  navigation  and  trade.  This  w:is  subject  to  :i  duty  of 
3  per  cent,  on  entry  and  to  a  similar  duty  on  export.  These 
privileges  dated  from  a  very  early  period,  had  been  sigiu'd  in 
1675  and  reconfirmed  on  subsequent  occasions,  notiibly  in 
1809.  The  same  or  similar  privileges  wert;  granted  to  most 
other  Western  Powers.  They  were  not,  however,  enjoyed  by 
any  of  them.  For,  apart  from  monopoli('s,  a  crowd  of  other 
obstructions  existed.  In  addition  to  the  3  j)er  cent,  duty 
on  entry  a  further  3  per  cent,  was  charg(“d  if  goods  w'<;re 
sold  to  rqyas.  Interior  duties  were  also  levied  befoi'e  goods 
could  be  exported,  and  silk  and  wool  were,  in  this  manner, 
almost  prohibited  from  export.  What  appeared  to  be  lr<'e 
trade  was,  in  reality,  the  highest  protection.  As  usutil  the 
subjects  of  Tui'kcy  suffered  even  more  than  the  foreign 
merchants,  the  burden  on  British  imports  being  <‘.stimated 
at  from  40  to  Co  per  cent.,  and  that  on  Turkish  <'xports 
at  from  60  to  100  per  cent.  The  interests  of  the  Turkisli 
officials,  of  the  middlemen,  were  bound  up  witli  tlu'  con¬ 
tinuance  of  this  iniquitous  system.  Ponsonby  reported  the 
Minister  of  Commerce  to  be  opposed  by  ‘  underlings  acting  for 
private  ends.’  Reschid  Pasha,  the  Foreign  Minister  and  chief 
negotiator,  declared  that  while  he  favoured  the  abolition  of 
monopolies  himself,  he  found  them  supported  by  ‘  the  great 
men  of  the  country,’  himself  opposed  by  other  ministers  and 
‘bien  plus  haut  encore’  {i.e.  by  Mahmud  himself).  But 
the  time  had  at  last  come  when  no  opposition  would  be  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  way. 

Urquhart,  that  strange  observer  of  the  East,  had  aired  the 
idea  of  a  commercial  treaty  as  early  as  1834.  l^ut  Mahmud 
had  noticed  the  evils  of  monopolies  in  1831.  Palmerston  had 
pressed  for  a  strict  revision  of  the  tariff  ever  since  i83().  But 
m  that  year  a  serious  incident  caused  the  suspension  of  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  for  a  time  between  England  and  Turkey.  And 
when  pressed  to  demand  the  removal  of  the  prohibition  on 
free  export  of  corn,  the  Sultan  replied :  ‘  I  dare  not  do  it  at  the 
present  moment.  Palmerston  wrote  early  in  1837  regretting 
that  there  had  been  so  litde  progress  in  a  commercial  Treaty  ’ 
and  pressing  for  more  vigorous  measures.  By  the  middle  of 
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the  year  a  new  Secretary  of  Embassy  arrived  who  was  to  be  a 
useful  instrument  for  the  purpose  :  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer, 
brother  of  the  novelist.  He  was  to  do  more  at  his  brilliant 
first  appearance  at  Constantinople  than  in  later  days  when  he 
was  ambassador  there.  At  this  stage  he  was  capable  of  hard  work 
and  adroit  and  resourceful  in  methods.  He  claimed  later 
that  he  alone  was  responsible  for  the  Convention,  but  the 
facts  are  against  him.  The  minister.  Lord  Ponsonby,  was 
indeed  an  indolent  aristocrat  who  had  incurred  Palmerston’s 
displeasure,  because  he  transmitted  whole  columns  of  statistics 
or  paragraphs  from  the  Moniteur  Ottomane  without  troubling  to 
criticize  or  examine  them.  In  the  actual  negotiation  he  relied 
chiefly  on  the  industry  of  Bulwer,  but,  by  Bulwer’s  own  ad¬ 
mission,  he  could  have  obtained  his  facts  just  as  easily  from  the 
Consul-General  or  the  leading  merchants  of  the  British  Colony. 
And,  though  Bulwer  did  not  admit  it,  he  owed  much  to 
the  spadework  of  Urquhart. 

What  no  one  except  Ponsonby  could  have  done  was  to 
convince  the  Sultan.  The  energetic  despot  had  a  curious 
liking  for  the  leisurely  nobleman  ;  he  had  sent  him  baskets  of 
fruit  and  flowers,  and  these  were  extraordinary  marks  of 
favour.  He  had  given  him  more  solid  tokens  of  regard,  and 
usually  agreed  when  Ponsonby  asked  that  a  minister  should 
be  dismissed  or  retained.  Bulwer,  in  his  lively  account  of  the 
negotiation,  ascribes  his  success  to  his  having  pitched  his 
summer  tent  in  one  of  the  woody  valleys  by  the  Bosphorus, 
which  happened  to  be  within  sight  of  the  summer  residence 
of  the  Minister  of  Commerce.  It  would  be  more  just  to 
ascribe  success  to  the  other  accident  that  Mahmud  professed 
greater  regard  [for  Lord  Ponsonby]  than  had  ever  been  shown 
by  an  Ottoman  Monarch  to  any  Christian  representative.’ 

At  a  later  stage  Ponsonby  calmly  admitted  to  Palmerston 
that  Bulwer  was  ‘  much  abler  than  myself.’  But  Ponsonby 
was  the  man,  and  indeed  the  only  man,  whom  ‘  the  royal 
Tiger  ’  loved  and  trusted.  And  even  he  was  stirred  up 
to  exercise  his  full  influence  in  a  cause  so  important 
as  that  of  changing  the  commercial  policy  of  the  empire. 
With  a  true  oriental  despot  such  personal  influence  won 
the  day. 

Even  in  1833  Mahmud  had  condescended  to  praise  Adam 
Smith  in  the  Moniteur  Ottomane.  On  July  ii,  1837,  a  passage 
appeared,  officially  admitting  the  advantages  of  free  export  of 
grain  from  Turkey  which  Ponsonby  had  long  urged.  On 
August  I  the  Sultan  welcomed  Ponsonby’s  announcement  of 
the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria  by  expressing  to  him  the  hope 
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that  not  only  ‘  relations  of  friendship  will  ineroase  ’  but  others, 
Uke  those  ‘  of  commerce,’  might  do  so.<">  ’I’hese  concessions 
were  openly  made  to  Ponsonby  before  Buhver  had  time  to 
influence  events.  Bulwcr  deserves  ,1  good  dial  oi  ciicht  tor 
his  adroitness  and  industry  as  regards  details,  bo  early  as 
May  1838  Ponsonby  had  pressed  home  the  argument  that  a 
revision  of  the  whole  commercial  system  would  be  adverse  to 
SSmerAIi,  and  un;cd  that,  if  a  n.nv,-nti..„  .r,,„y  was 
signed,  ‘the  British  Government  will  be  entitled  to  demand  its 
execution  in  Egypt,  as  well  as  elsewhere.’  'I'liis  seimis  to 
have  been  the  final  and  convincing  argumimf.  Mahmud  was 
fearing  a  new  attack  from  Mehemet  AH  and  thought  com¬ 
mercial  agreement  would  spell  political  alliance  with  England. 
The  end  came  suddenly.  On  August  id  Reschid,  who  had  all 
along  favoured  the  treaty,  summoned  Bulwer  and  announced 
the  Sultan’s  readine.ss  to  sign  the  Gonvention  that  day.  The 
Dragoman  was  hurriedly  sent  lor  and  a  long  day  was  spent  in 
copying  and  transcribing.  At  10  r.M.  Lord  I’on.sonby  dropjx'il 
down  the  Bosphorus  in  his  caique,  and  before  midnight  the 
Convention  was  signed  at  Balta  Liman.”" 

The  terms  of  the  Convention  were  almost  all  that  even 
Palmerston  had  hoped  or  desired.  It  was  only  ovi'r  the 
question  of  a  transit  duty  that  success  was  not  attaiix'd. 
Monopolies  of  agricultural  produce  or  of  any  other  articles 
were  definitely  to  be  abolished  and  the  abolition  was  to  be 
extended  to  Egypt.  All  foreign  goods  were  to  be  admitted 
on  payment  of  3  per  cent,  duty  and  an  ail  mlomn  interior 
duty  of  9  per  cent.  The  duty  levied  on  foreignins  for 
exporting  Turkish  goods  was  to  be  3  jier  cent,  plus  an 
interior  duty  of  2  per  cent.*  The  incredibly  .slow  arrangements 
for  granting  to  British  ships  entering  the  Dartlani’lles 

or  Bosphorus  were  to  be  accelerated.  The  (lapitulalions 
giving  property  and  security  to  British  subjects  were  re¬ 
affirmed.  The  agreement  did  not,  and  was  not  intended  to, 
benefit  England  alone.  The  Dutch  Minister  had  .said,  even 
before  its  conclusion,  ‘  it  offers  no  difficulties  and  will  extentl 
to  all.’  But  the  gratitude  of  other  powers  was  not  con¬ 
spicuous.  Bulwcr  says  he  confided  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
French  Embassy  the  terms  he  intended  to  propose,  and  that 
his  ‘  gay  and  intelligent  ’  colleague  declared  that  hi.s  project 
was  impossible.  Immediately  he  heard  of  Bulwer’s  succe.s.s 
the  French  Secretary  came  to  sec  him. 

•  Characterbtically,  however,  Turkish  subjects  had  to  pay  an  interior  duty 

of  9  per  cent,  for  goods  they  exported.  This  was  to  supply  the  revenue  lost  by 
monopolies. 
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French  Secretary  :  ^  Est-il  possible,  mon  cher,  que  vous 
avez  joue  ce  tour-la  ?  ’ 

Bulwer  :  ‘  Quel  tour  ?  Seulement  nous  avons  trouve 
possible  ce  que  vous  avez  cru  impossible.’ 

French  Secretary  :  ‘  Mais  que  faire  ?  ’ 

Bulwer  :  ‘  Nothing  more  easy,  my  dear  fellow  ;  here  is  a 
copy  of  our  treaty ;  do  you  have  another  copy  made,  and  sign 
it  to-day,  and  then  let  the  journal  at  Smyrna  [a  journal  in  the 
French  pay]  say  that  this  happy  result  was  entirely  brought 
about  by  Admiral  Roussin’s  [the  French  Ambassador’s]  influence 
and  your  great  knowledge  of  commercial  affairs.’  He  adds 
that  the  French  Secretary  laughed  heartily,  shook  his  hand, 
and  took  his  advice. 

Bulwer’s  story  is  too  good  to  be  true.  It  was  not  till  late  in 
October  that  the  Echo  de  V Orient  (the  Smyrna  journal  "  in 
French  pay  ’)  hinted  that  M.  Roussin  had  signed  a  treaty  like 
Ponsonby’s.  Even  then  it  was  ‘  not  quite  true.’  The  negoti¬ 
ations  took  time  and  it  was  not  till  November  25  that  a  French 
treaty  was  signed.®^  The  Russian  Minister  took  the  matter 
badly  because  he  had  been  absent  while  the  British  Convention 
was  signed,  and  bitterly,  but  acutely,  suggested  that  the  Con¬ 
vention  was  the  result  of  a  political  intrigue.®®  The  Dutch, 
who  were  singularly  good  judges  of  commercial  transactions, 
regarded  the  whole  matter  with  some  suspicion,  as  much 
depended  on  working  out  the  details  of  the  tariff  subsequently 
to  the  Convention.  It  was  not  until  nearly  two  years  later 
that  they  finally  signed  a  commercial  treaty  with  Turkey  on 
their  own  account  (March  31,  1840).  Ponsonby  said  the 
credit  was  due  to  Reschid  and  the  Sultan  ^  more  than  to  any 
other.’  Mahmud  seems  to  have  hesitated  for  a  considerable 
time,  though  he  finally  consented.  The  Sultan  claims 
‘  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  East  all  the  lands  of  the  Empire 
as  his  property.  He  possesses,  therefore,  the  right  to  give  his 
tenants  at  will  such  orders  in  respect  to  the  sale  of  his  produce 
as  he  thinks  proper.’  ®'^  Mahmud  knew  well  enough  that  the 
Anglo-Turkish  Convention  would  deprive  him  of  most  of  this 
power  for  the  future.  He  felt,  of  course,  that  this  Convention 
would  deal  a  blow  at  Mehemet  Ali,  but  this  was  by  no  means 
his  only  motive  for  signing.  His  official  newspaper  during 
this  year  abounds  in  references  to  the  benefits  of  intercourse 
with  the  West,  and  this  object  he  could  best  secure  through  the 
Convention.  He  overruled  four-fifths  of  his  officials  and  gave 
up  personal  advantages  for  the  benefit  of  the  majority  of  his 
subjects.  His  intentions  were  at  the  height  of  their  benevolence 
and  his  despotism  at  the  summit  of  enlightenment. 


(jS  THE  CONVENTION  IN  THE  PROV'INCKS 

The  benefits  of  the  Anslo-Tiirkish  coiiuncivial  Convention 
were  evident  and  real.  Ponsonby  chiirai-lcristically  did  iu)t 
‘  pretend  to  offer  any  remarks  ’  upon  the  sitbjca-.t.  But  lu'  was 
ultimately  compelled  by  Palmerston  to  obtain  detailed  reimrts 
from  his  consuls.  He  took  about  six  mouths  to  tt.uisiuit  them 
after  he  had  received  them,  and  w.as  then  ordered  to  produce 
some  more.  The  Clonvc'ulion  raim^  into  ioi(<'  i>u  Nianh  i. 
1839.  The  Governor  of  Smyrna,  ‘  a  imtst  venal  imblie  fune- 
tionary  and  the  most  rapacious  ('xtorliom-r  by  whom  it  was 
ever  ruled,’  though  acting  in  collusion  with  (he  (irattd 
Customer  at  Constantinople,  eoultl  only  <lelay  its  .•ii)plication 
for  four  months.  At  Constantinople  and  Smyrna  ‘  all  mono¬ 
polies  of  Turkish  produce  '  were  soon  '  entirely  abolished.’ 
And  the  results  were  astounding.  The  monopolists  h.id  lorcetl 
the  producers  of  articles  to  sell  to  them  at  ridi<-ulously  low 
prices,  in  order  to  make  a  profit  by  reselling  them  at  extremely 
high  ones.  Now  the  producer  was  able  to  olitain  the  market 
price,  and  it  was  much  lower  than  th<'  one  at  whi<  h  th<'  mono¬ 
polists  had  sold.  The  producer  of  sheep's  wool  got  twice  his 
old  price,  the  producer  ol'valonia  thre(‘  times  the  valm',  and 
these  instances  arc  typical  of  a  hundred  others.  '  I'.xaeiions 
and  irregularities  ’  could  not  be  renuwed  at  onee.  In  S.nnos 
the  Greek  prince  retained  every  monoi>oly  and  in  ’  Scio's 
rocky  isle  ’  the  Greek  people  adhenrd  1‘or  a  ye.tr  to  their  ont* 
monopoly  of  gum  mastic.  The  corrupt  pasha  at  Smyrna 
revived  the  lead  monopoly.  At  Stdonica,  owing  it  was 
believed  to  the  demands  of  some  li)rmidahl(;  Albanian  chiers. 


monopolies  continued  on  leeches,  salt,  timber  and  snnlV,  hven 
in  a  place  like  Brusa  monopolies  ;md  local  imports  w<*re 
suppressed.  In  other  places  political  or  personal  c:nis«;s  some¬ 
times  hindered  the  working  of  the  system.  At  Mosul  tin;  pasha 
contrived  to  turn  the  situatioir  to  his  tulvtuitiigc.  1  Ut  impo.scd 


the  import  duty  of  12  per  cent,  fixed  by  th<;  tariff,  and 
added  a  7  per  cent,  extra  which  he  pocketed  himself.  At 
Tripoli  and  Tunis  the  semi-independent  btys  ix'fuseil  fur  a 
time  to  accept  the  Convention.  But  it  is  extraordinary  there 


were  not  more  of  these  exceptions,  for  the  abolition  ol'  mono 
polies  was  a  most  drastic  reform. 


As  Cartwright  the  Consul-General  wrote,  the  (lunvcntion 
gave  ‘  British  Merchandise  a  privilege  in  its  own  right  whicli 
could  not  have  been  asserted  under  the  Capitulations.'  Now 
it  was  also  true,  as  a  merchant  unctuously  averred,  that  British 
trade  was  ‘  the  most  extensive  in  the  Levant  and  has  always 
maintained  a  great  ascendancy.’  But  other  nations  who  had 
signed  similar  agreements,  like  the  French  and  Dutch,  also 
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benefited  greatly.  One  exception  may  be  noted  and  it  formed 
a  stern  criticism  of  the  Convention,  of  Palmerston  and  of 
British  policy  in  the  East,  owing  to  the  vendetta  waged  by  the 
ingenious  David  Urquhart.®®  Curiously  enough,  the  Russians, 
who  had  refused  to  sign  a  similar  Convention  for  political 
reasons,  seem  to  have  made  the  best  of  it  by  a  later  separate 
treaty.  Turkish  subjects  did  not  benefit  so  much.  They 
had  to  pay  a  9  per  cent,  duty  on  goods  exported  as  well  as 
the  normal  3  per  cent,  export  duty,  and  this  sum  was  needed 
to  make  up  for  the  money  lost  by  the  abolition  of  monopolies. 
There  was  still  a  distinction  between  Beratti^  or  privileged 
traders,  and  unprivileged  ones,  the  former  usually  being 
Mussulmans  and  the  latter  rayas^  or  non-Mussulman  subjects. 
But  the  latter,  being  Greeks  and  Armenians,  were  not  easy  to 
beat  in  commercial  affairs.  Some  years  before  Palmerston  had 
remarked  on  their  artfulness.  ‘  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Greeks 
living  in  Turkey  want  to  be  Greeks  when  the  collector  comes 
round  to  receive  haratch,  and  to  be  rayas  for  the  purposes  of 
retail  trade  and  handicrafts.  But  they  cannot  have  the 
advantages  of  both  and  the  disadvantages  of  neither.  If  they 
claim  exemption  from  the  haratch  which  is  payable  by  rayas  and 
not  by  foreigners,  they  cannot  pretend  to  exercise  those  trades 
which  can  be  exercised  only  by  rayas  and  to  which  foreigners 
are  not  admissible.’  *  But  Palmerston  underrated  the  capacity 
of  Greek  rayas.  They  soon  turned  to  their  own  profit  the 
increased  importing  facilities  given  by  the  new  system  to 
foreigners.  They  used  the  cover  of  foreign  names  and  pro¬ 
tection  to  import  goods  from  abroad,  while  retaining  all  their 
own  retail  trade  and  privileges  as  against  the  foreigner.  They 
evaded  in  the  same  way  the  duty  of  9  per  cent,  on  the 
exported  goods  of  Turkish  subjects.  In  this,  as  in  other  cases, 
the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Turkey  found  they  could  best 
improve  their  lot  by  secret  relations  with  foreigners  from 
without.  In  fact  every  improvement,  or  opening  of  Turkey 
to  the  West,  was  bound  to  loosen  her  hold  on  her  own  subjects, 
unless  and  until  Christian  and  Mussulman  stood  on  perfect 
equality  inside  the  realm. 

*  F.O.  96/18.  Minute  by  Palmerston  on  Ponsonby,  No.  128  of  August  7, 
1835.  Haratch  wsis  the  tribute  paid  to  exempt  Christian  subjects  of  the  Turk 
from  military  service.  By  ‘  Greeks  ’  Palmerston  means  foreigners  of  the  Greek 
kingdom,  as  distinguished  from  Turkish  rayas  of  Greek  race. 
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Evidence  of  fear  {shown  by  rayas)  should  not  r\{\i  twdn  a  monuuh  whose 
sweetest  joy  is  to  know  that  they  are  lhu)ci,AMA‘noN  oi-  MAUMrn,  tr.'i-? 

That  the  im2)rovcniont  of  th(!  lot  of  tiic  /(/)■, /,v,  the  non- 
Mussulman  subjects  ofTnrk<;y,  was  the  suiircuie  aiul  last  ol)j(Tt 
of  Mahmud  seems  clear.'"’  I  le  liacl  always  (ieclaia'd  liiniseif  in 
favour  of  toleration.  He  announced  that  In-  was  '  .icccssihh' 
to  all,’  and  he  took  care  to  show  that  lie  meant  /vnvw  as  well  as 
Mussulmans.  At  a  revi(;w  in  iH^ti  ‘  when  lams  were  tiri\'en 
away,  he  had  them  recalled  and  distributed  lan;ess.'  In  the 
same  year  ‘passing  by  a  Creek  villag(>  h<>  e’dletl  all  tluf 
inhabitants  and  gave  money  to  th<-m.’  In  iJb^o  he  reh-ased 
^il  Greeks  who  had  bc(x)nut  slav<’s  to  I  urks  tiuring  tin*  insur¬ 
rection,  and  compelled  tlnur  m.'ist('r.s  to  b(*ar  tht'  exoimsi*  ol' 
repatriating  them  to  Greece.  In  ifk^i  durini' ;i  tour  throuidi 
European  Turkey  he  built  Christi.iu  vill;iges  ;in<i  distrilmt'ed 
one  hundred  thoirsand  {nusters  to  schools,  ineludimr  those  of 
Greeks  and  of  Armenian  Catholics.  He  nr..nie.i  ti.!,t  the 
misery  he  had  .seen  ‘  touched  his  i);it<‘rn;d  luMit.’  Th<- 
Momteur  Ottomans  abounds  in  striking  ami  naive  nroofs  ol‘ 
Mahmud’s  desire  to  heCler  ihe  I., I  „r  Ih,-  ’  ri!,  Suita,, 

encourages  in  all  cla.s.scs  ol  .subjects  intclligenc<-  and  talent.’ 

At  the  time  His  Highness  shall  visit  the  mosenics  .  .  .  tin; 
rqyas^  are  not  to  be  seized  with  fear  but  on  th<‘  contrary  to 
continue  their  walks.’  ‘  The  constant  aim  of  the  Sultan's 
thought  is  that  the  inhabitants  of  his  country,  wlu'ther 
Mussulmans  or  rayas,  arc  sheltered  Irom  all  oi)prc.ssion.' 1  le 
went  even  further  in  the  provincial  tour  which  he  und.-rtook 
n  1837.  Just  before  he  lelt  ho  had  been  stopped  by  a  bold 
‘  C^ilata  and  eursotl  with  the  title  of 

to  r  ••  tirrested  and  put 

tL;fi! -ir  obtained  his  body,  averred 

Sff^nroJJ.  V  ‘MillHlUui, 

Kurnev He  rumours,  .set  out  <ni  his 

journey.  He  was  received  everywhere  with  tin;  giratest 

teaW 'th^msel'^  Christian  subjects,  many  ol'  tlu;m  prus- 

welcoL^he  though  this  was  a  form  of 

that  iK  a  progress  was  unprccedential  in 

wKsSfand  paid  strictly  all  the  exiienses  of 

nSSv  ’  at  n  1.®°  touched  by  the  suite  of 

seve^vears  ^  f  ^ ^  ‘t)wn  from  taxation  for 

en  years ,  elsewhere  he  ordered  the  construction  of  new 
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houses  to  relieve  over-population,  at  his  own  expense.  In 
every  place  that  he  visited  he  called  the  Turkish  notables 
together,  urged  them  to  keep  good  order  and  '  to  treat  Turks 
and  rayas  alike  without  distinction.’  He  summoned  the 
raya  notables  and  encouraged  them  to  prefer  requests,’  among 
others  for  the  ‘repair  or  construction  of  churches.’  The  mere 
reception  of  rayas  was  an  unprecedented  honour,  and  this  last 
utterance  is  peculiarly  significant,  for  the  older  Turks  disliked 
the  erection,  as  distinguished  from  the  repair,  of  churches. 
When  Mahmud  gave  office  to  Said,  his  fanatical  son-in-law,  in 
1838,  he  added  ‘  positive  orders  to  behave  well  towards  the 
Franks  ’  and  to  respect  the  Christian  religion.’^  His  other 
measures  of  this  year  show  the  same  resolve  to  overcome 
Mussulman  religious  prejudice.  He  would  certainly  have 
done  more,  had  not  the  Egyptian  danger  turned  him  elsewhere. 


Towards  the  end  of  1838  Mahmud  began  to  have  fits  of 
nervous  excitement.  His  excesses,  which  had  increased  of 
late  years,  had  exhausted  his  frame.  His  illness  developed 
rapidly  after  war  had  begun  between  him  and  Mehcmet  Ali, 
and  by  the  middle  of  1839  death  was  expected.  To  calm 
opinion  at  this  crisis  he  forced  himself  to  appear  at  the  Selamlik 
every  Friday  in  spite  of  great  weakness,  and  caused  festivals 
to  be  actually  held  in  his  gardens  while  he  was  dying  in  his 
palace.  Mahmud  died  on  July  i,  1839,  just  before  the  news 
came  that  his  army  had  been  totally  routed  by  Ibrahim,  and 
that  his  admiral  had  surrendered  his  fleet  to  Mchemct  Ali. 

The  profound  impression  Mahmud  made  on  his  subjects  is 
the  best  proof  of  his  greatness  and  power.  Even  Stratford,  a 
not  wholly  friendly  critic,  allows  him  a  certain  ‘  liberality,’ 
and  says  that  his  virtues  were  his  own  and  his  faults  due  to 
others.  The  Dutch  Minister  described  him  as  '  great  and 
enlightened.’  Without  advisers  or  friends,  he  confronted  the 
most  formidable  dangers  alone.  He  failed  to  reconquer  the 
Serbs,  or  to  suppress  the  revolt  of  the  Greeks.  He  was  beaten 
in  war  by  the  Russians  and  by  his  revolted  Egyptian  pasha. 
Yet  he  destroyed  the  janizzaries,  he  recovered  Epirus,  Albania, 
Sivas,  Diarbckir,  Mosul,  Bagdad.  What  he  lost  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  empire  he  gained  by  asserting  his  control  within 
it.  He  found  his  empire  ruled  by  a  set  of  turbulent  feuda¬ 
tories,  permanent  in  the  case  of  the  derebeys,  temporary  in  the 
case  of  the  pashas.  In  each  case  the  rulers  of  provinces  and 
of  tribes  had  the  right  of  inflicting  death,  and  all  those  rights  of 
private  war,  of  private  justice,  of  private  revenue,  which  were 


HE  OPENED  THE  GATE  OF  THE  EAST 


SO  dear  to  medieval  barons  of  the  West,  Mahnmd  dcprivc'd 
derebeys  and  pashas  of  their  independent  i^ihbets,  of  their 
independent  armies,  of  their  independent  ineoin<\s,  H(‘  re¬ 
asserted  the  active  rule  ofthc  Sultan  and  made  a  modern  unilied 


state  for  the  first  time  possil)Ic  in  Turkt'y.  He  improved  the 
system  of  government  and  of  taxation,  he  promoted  toleration, 
he  developed  commercial  intercourse.  II<‘  htult  uj)  a  n<nv 
army  and  a  new  fleet,  he  sowed  the  seeds  of  many  later  reforms. 


He  breathed  a  new  spirit  into  the  'Turkish 
epitaph  on  his  tomb  shows  : 


Empire,  as 


The  great  King,  judicious  and  wis(‘,  die  sun  to  Ins  ICmpirr, 
He  opened  the  gate  of  the  East  to  new  light. 


CHAPTER  II 

The  Great  Powers  and  Mahmud  (1808-39) 

I 

As  Pitt  {the  elder)  truly  pointed  out  to  the  vizier  Ragib,  unity  of  interest  was  the 
only  real  bond  between  states,  Pitt's  son  laid  down  the  principle  that  the  maintenance 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  a  vital  interest  to  England. — ^A.  C.  Wood. 

So  far  as  England  and  Turkey  arc  concerned  the  Eastern 
question  practically  begins  with  the  nineteenth  century.  There 
had  been  trade  relations  since  the  day  when  Shakspere  spoke 
of  the  ‘  rump-fed  ronyon’s  ’  husband  making  a  voyage  to 
Aleppo  as  Master  of  ‘  the  Tiger.’  Almost  till  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  main  interest  remained  commercial. 
The  British  Levant  Company  had  its  own  consuls,  the  British 
Ambassador  slept  in  his  palace  on  the  Bosphorus,  the  Grand 
Turk  did  not  deign  to  send  a  representative  to  the  Thames. 
England  generally  favoured  the  Muscovite  at  the  expense  of 
the  Turk ;  for  Russia  offered  timber,  naval  stores,  and  a  valuable 
diplomatic  alliance. In  1770  England  carefully  avoided 
offending  Russia.  She  actually  helped  Russian  ships  to  enter 
the  Mediterranean  and  facilitated  their  naval  attack  on  Turkey 
from  the  south  in  the  war  that  ended  at  the  Treaty  of  Kutchuk 
Kainardji  (1774).  By  that  treaty  Russia  firmly  planted  herself 
on  the  Black  Sea  and  obtained  certain  rights  of  protection  over 
the  Christian  subjects  of  Turkey.*  But  England  still  remained 
friendly  and  avoided  an  open  breach  with  Russia  even  during 
the  War  of  American  Independence.  When  Austria  and 
Russia  united  in  the  eighties  to  partition  and  despoil  Turkey, 
England  looked  on  without  protest.  But  after  three  years  of 
war  the  younger  Pitt  suddenly  took  a  stand.  He  declared 
that  the  Russian  advance  to  the  southern  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea  was  a  menace  and  that  she  should  not  be  allowed  to  retain 
the  fort  of  Oczakov.  Here  for  the  first  time  the  Eastern 
question  appears  in  its  modern  form.  ‘  In  the  aggrandizement 
of  Russia  and  depression  of  Turkey,’  said  Pitt,  ^  our  commercial 
and  political  interests  were  both  concerned  ’  (March  29,  1791). 

For  text  of  Article  VII  of  Kutchuk  Kainardji  and  the  various  interpretations 
of  it,  vide  infra,  ch.  xii,  n.,  pp.  467-9. 


44  pitt’s  guarantee  treaty,  1799 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  Pitt  laid  clown  new  principles  and 
originated  a  new  policy,  as  the  d(‘bat(*s  in  ParlianuTit  on  the 
Oczakov  question  made  clear.’®  Pox,  like  the  superb  debater 
he  was,  dwelt  more  on  the  practical  side  of  the  question  and 
declared  that  a  war  should  not  be  waged  for  a  small  town  on 
the  Black  Sea  which  was  not  marked  on  most  maps,  luix 
also  objected  to  the  Turks  in  principh'  and  cU'sircxl  tlufir  ex¬ 
clusion  from  Europe,  and  Burke  expressed  the  same  view  with 
his  usual  vehemence.  England’.s  commerce  did  not  maxi  to 
be  defended  in  the  Black  Sea,  nor  was  England’s  policy  (m- 
dangcred  by  Russia  at  Constantinople*  ‘  The  Turkish  khnpin^ 
[was  not]  any  part  of  the  balance  of  power  in  l'hirop(‘.  I  very 
much  dislike  this  anti-Crusadc.  Any  Christian  power  was  to 
be  preferred  to  these  destructive  savages.’  The  Turks  W(‘rc^ 
outside  the  pale,  and  the  ruin  of  their  ‘  wasteful  and  disgusting 
empire  ’  was  to  be  desired.  So  far  Burke  in  his  wrath.  Parlia¬ 
ment  clearly  sided  with  these  anti-Turkish  views,  and  Pitt’s 
majority  went  down.  Deserted  first  by  his  followers  and 
finally  by  his  colleagues,  he  was  forced  to  retreat  from  his 
position.  The  Russians  retained  Oczakov,  and  the  British 
public  was  unmoved  by  the  clangor  to  the  Turk. 

Napoleon’s  attack  on  Egypt,  the  British  victory  of  tlu^  Nile, 
and  the  Turco-British  defence  of  Acre  changed  the  diplomatic 
scene.  The  British  public  saw  the  merits  of  the  I'urk  for  the 
first  time.  British,  Turks  and  Russians  united  against  a 
common  enemy.  Pitt  concluded  a  treaty  with  Turkey  guaran¬ 
teeing  her  dominions  and  integrity  for  eight  ytuirs  (1799).’® 
It  was  the  most  extensive  pledge  England  ever  gave  to  her. 
Pitt  had  thus  turned  the  tables  on  his  oppommts  and  rev(a‘.s<xl 
the  decision  about  Oczakov,  though  he  took  care  to  keep  the 
treaty  secret.  At  a  later  time  Peel  gave  an  authoritative  ex¬ 
position  of  his  motive.  Pitt  did  not  take  that  step  because  he 
admired  the  Government  of  Turkey  but  because  he  thought 
the  dismemberment  of  Turkey  would  be  attended  with  dis¬ 
astrous  consequences.’  ”  Fox  was  still  anti-Turk  at  the  time 
of  Napoleon’s  success  in  Egypt.  England  might  be  injured  by 
it,  but  ‘  one  great  general  benefit  would  follow  from  that 
success,  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks  from  Europe.’  Fox  spok<i 
thus  in  opposition.  A  few  years  later  he  reconsidered  the 
question  when  in  office.  After  her  defeat  at  Austerlitz  Russia 
proposed  to  compensate  herself  at  Turkey’s  expense  for  losses 
in  the  West.  She  proposed  to  England  to  erect  Greek  and 
Slavic  states  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Turkish  Empire  and  to 
control  them  herself  ( 1 806) .  Fox  had  become  Foreign  Secretary 
in  the  ‘  Ministry  of  all  the  Talents.’  He  made  no  direct  reply 
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to  Russia’s  overture,  which  proposed  what  he  had  hitherto 
advocated.  But  lie  was  pro-Turk  now  that  he  was  in  office. 
England  would  do  all  she  could  to  maintain  the  integrity  of 
Turkey,  for  he  feared  that,  if  Russia  took  territory  from  her  in 
the  north,  France  wouUl  take  something  in  the  south.  England 
could  not  allow  France  to  conquer  Egypt,  for  that  conquest 
endangered  the  route  to  India.  Hence  his  policy  was  first  to 
preserve  Turkey  intact.  If  Turkey's  integrity  could  not  be 
preserved,  or  if  she  was  attacked,  England  herself  would  occupy 
the  island  of  Crete  and  the  harbour  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt.  This 
was  Fox’s  answer  to  Russia.  A  few  months  later  he  was  negotiat¬ 
ing  with  Napoleon,  who  stated  that  ‘  the  integrity  and  absolute 
independence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  form  not  only  the 
sincerest  desire  of  the  ( h'rench]  I'hnpcror  but  constitute  also  the 
undeviating  object  of  his  policy.’  I’ox  suspected  French 
profe.s.sion.s  and  deemed  Napoleon’s  pledge  insufficient.  He 
was  wise,  Ibr  the  writer  of  the  despatch  was  Talleyrand  and 
the  date  was  the  first  of  April. 

The  evolution  of  British  policy  could  hardly  be  better 
shown  than  in  Fox.  Ih^  passed  in  a  few  years  from  an  attitude 
of  pure  scniimentality  and  hatred  of  the  Turk  to  a  position  as 
realistic  as  that  of  Piilnu;r.ston  or  Disraeli.  He  proposed  that 
England  should  occupy  Cnite  and  Egypt  in  the  case  of  Turkey’s 
dissolution,  just  as  (!zar  Nicholas  pro])osed  she  should  do  so 
forty  and  fifty  years  Iat('r.  Na]>oleon’s  attitude  and  the  threat 
to  India  is  of  course  tin;  explanation.  Events  developed.  Fox 
broke  off  his  peace  negotiations  because  Napoleon  wanted 
Sicily,  and  Sicily  was  on  the  way  to  Egypt.  Ru.ssia  went  to 
war  with  Napoleon  tind  invaded  Turkey  towards  the  end  of 
1806.  In  a  d(!spcrate  attcmjJt  to  retain  Russia  in  her  alliance, 
England  attempted  to  coerce  Turkey  by  arms.  A  British 
force  landed  in  ligyi:)t  at  Alexandria,  a  British  fleet  sailed  up 
the  Dardanelles.  Admiral  Duckworth  anchored  off  Prince’s 
Island  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  Turkish  fleet.  Both 


expeditions  were  a  failure  and  each  commander  was  glad  to 
evacuate  his  forces  on  somewhat  humiliating  terms.  Each 
withdrew  in  safety,  but  left  his  honour  behind.  The  failures 
drove  even  Gastlcreagh  into  humour.  He  twitted  the  govern¬ 
ment  later  with  having  sent  a  fleet  to  Constantinople  ‘  not  to 
support  the  Russians  but  to  bring  away  the  Turkish  fleet, 
whilst  the  troops  which  were  necessary  for  the  success  of  the 
expedition  had  been  sent  not  to  Constantinople,  but  Alexandria.’ 
Canning  delivered  an  attack  for  once  devoid  of  humour.  ‘  An 
intervention  to  procure  by  pacific  means  the  arrangement 
desired  by  Russia  he  did  not  condemn  ;  but  to  interfere  first 
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by  menaces  and  afterwards  by  violence,  violence  inadequate 
and  unsuccessful,  was  what  he  did  condemn.’  Turk<;y  was 
still  an  ally,  but  the  forcing  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  demand 
for  the  fleet  was  bound  to  make  her  an  enemy.  Milder 
coercive  measures  might  have  been  successfully  used,  the  forts 
at  Sestos  and  Abydos  might  have  been  seizeil  and  held.  In 
this  way.  Canning  thought,  the  Turks  might  not  have  been 
estranged  and  humiliations  in  any  ease  avoiihai."-'  'fins 
criticism  is  only  too  just,  for  in  actual  result  the  Turks  were 
flung  into  the  arms  of  Napoleon  who  designed  the  destruction 
of  their  empire,  and  alienated  from  the  British  who  ch'sired 
its  integrity. 


II 

Yma  Turk  is  a  Mahommedan  it  seem,  and  there/nre  an  ally  not  Jit  far  (x 
Christian  ...  but  an  alliance  with  a  Mahommedan  may  be  as  j;ood  as  a  /mice 
with  an  Atheist. — Georoe  Canning,  December  ii,  1798. 

The  ‘  Ministry  of  all  the  Talents  ’  fell,  and  a  new  cabinet 
came  into  power.  The  Foreign  Secretary  was  Canning,  who, 
so  far  back  as  1798,  had  advocated  an  alliance  with  Turkey 
when  Napoleon  had  invaded  Kgypt.  tic  did  so  on  liiuis  of 
cool  common-sense,  very  dilTcrcnt  from  the  I'hetoric  of  Burkin 
The  Grand  Seigneur  was  as  good  a  judge  of  his  interests  as 
anyone  else,  and  was  not  to  be  rejected  as  an  ally  ‘  because  he 
wears  a  long  beard  and  a  long  gown.’  Pitt,  as  we  know, 
actually  took  this  advice,  and  gave  a  guarantee  to  Turkey  in 
1799.  Canning  advocated  a  similar  policy  now.  He  wa.s 
willing  to  swallow  the  ‘  inglorious  ’  mishaps  at  Alexandria 
and  Constantinople.  Russia  must  make  peace  with  Turkey 
and  England  must  join  with  her.  Then  all  three  could  rcsi.st 
Napoleon.  He  sent  off  at  once  a  special  mission  to  make 
peace  between  Turkey  and  England.  Flis  instructions  said 
that,  even  if  the  ruin  of  Turkey  were  imminent,  ‘  it  was  neither 
the  wish  nor  the  interest  of  His  Majesty  to  be  instrumental  in 
precipitating  its  fall.’  England  was  once  again  the  best 
friend  of  Turkey  and  would  restrain  the  aggression  of  Russia 
on  the  one  hand  and  of  France  on  the  other.  The  Turks  were 
hostile  and  suspicious,  and  the  mission  was  made  a  failure  by 
Russia’s  defeat  by  Napoleon  at  Friedland.  For  that  defeat 
induced  the  Czar  suddenly  to  desert  his  allies  and  become  the 
friend  of  Napoleon.  Some  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit  were 
published  in  August,  and  it  was  known  that  Russia  and  France 
were  allies.  It  was  suspected  (and  with  truth)  that  the  two 
powers  had  secretly  arranged  to  partition  the  Turkish  Empire. 
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Canning,  who  had  definitely  formulated  the  policy  of  the 
integrity  of  the  Ottoman  I'impirc,  was  not  dismayed  by  the 
defection  of  Russia.  He  provided  for  all  eventualities  by 
telling  Paget,  whom  he  had  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Turkey, 
to  ‘  make  us  friends  with  the  pashas  of  Smyrna  and  Janina 
and  any  other  pasha  who  has  power  and  goodwill.’  '  If  the 
Sultan  surrendered  Constantinople  to  Russia,  Canning  would 
support  independent  and  i>ro-lhitish  pashas  elsewhere  by 
British  sea-power  and  enable  them  to  make  headway  against 
Russia  or  France.  Canning  con.sidcred  that  it  might  be 
necessary  for  England  to  ‘  make  use  of  the  sea,’  or  of  ‘  local 
advantages  ’  offered  by  Turkey  to  resist  this  aggression.  He 
did  not  want  Egypt,  which  we  had  jast  abandoned,  since  it 
would  need  a  large  military  force  or  garrison  and  because  its 
retention  would  cause  international  jealousies.  But,  anticip.a- 
ting  Disraeli,^  he  advocated  ‘  posses.sion  or  temporary  occupa¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  islands  or  a  Port  at  least  in  some  island  in  the 
Archipelago.’  He  considered  alternatives.  ‘  Scio’s  rocky 
isle  ’  and  Melos  were  ‘  highly  important,  at  least  with  a  view  to 
the  defence  of  Constantinople  and  possibly  to  operations 
against  Russia.’  If  it  were  necessary  to  transfer  the  Sultan 
and  his  court  to  Asia,  such  places  on  its  coast  as,  for  example, 
the  harbour  of  Marmoricc  might  be  considered.  But  he 
seemed  on  the  whole  to  think  po.sscssion  of  the  island  of  Crete 
‘  the  most  effectual  check  ...  to  any  combination  of  the  mari¬ 
time  forces  of  France  and  Rus.sia,’  whether  directed  against 
Constantinople  or  Egypt.  Canning’s  was  certainly  a  much 
better  solution  of  the  problem  than  Disraeli  found  in  Cyprus. 

The  main  thing,  however,  was  to  make  peace,  and  to  make 
peace  quickly,  with  Turkey.  ‘His  Majesty  has  nothing  to 
ask  of  the  Porte ;  and  having  already  relinquished  the 
possession  of  Alexandria,  he  has  nothing  to  restore.’  Sir 
Robert  Adair  was  thus  instructed  in  June  1808  to  make  peace. 
Ali  Pasha  was  to  be  maintained  in  Janina  and  supplied  with 
arms  and  stores.  The  Sultan  was  to  give  a  formal  engage¬ 
ment  to  prevent  French  forces  from  marching  through  his 
dominions  on  the  way  to  attack  British  India.  Full  commercial 
intercourse  was  to  be  resumed  and  relations  of  friendship  were 
once  more  to  be  established.  Adair  had  no  easy  task,  for  the 
whole  of  Constantinople  was  in  uproar.  His  first  conference 
with  the  Reis  Effendi  (Foreign  Minister)  must  have  been  unique 
in  the  history  of  diplomacy.  ‘Before  we  entered  upon 
business,’  writes  Adair  serenely,  ‘  I  learned  from  him  that 
Mustapba  [the]  Bairactar  and  his  party  had  been  put  to  death 
by  the  janizzaries,  that  the  deposed  Sultan  Mustapha  had  been 
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Strangled,  and  that  tranquillity  had  been  restored  in  the 
capital.’  By  January  5,  1809,  (he  TriN'ity  ^\•as  signc'd.  I’eaee 
was  announced  and  various  technical  details  settletl  in  the 
earlier  articles.  The  sixth  article  removed  the  rustoius  tarifl' 
on  the  old  3  percent,  basis.  But  Article  XI  is  so  important 
that  it  is  worth  reproducing  in  full.  *  As  shi|)s  of  war  have 
always  been  forbidden  to  enter  the  channel  of  (lonstantinople 
\i.e.  the  straits  of  the  Dardanelles  at  one  end  and  of  tite  Black 
Sea  at  the  other]  and  as  this  old  rule  of  the  Ottoman  Isnipire 
ought  to  be  observed  from  hcncel'orth  in  time  of  j)eac(^  by 
every  power  whatsoever,  the  British  (lourt  agr<“<\s  to  conform 
to  this  prineiple.’  Article  XI  is  directed  against  Russia  as 
well  as  other  powers,  for  Turkish  waters  an;  closed  to  warsiiips 
at  the  end  of  the  Bosphorus  as  well  as  at  the  Dardam-Ilcs.  It 
is  at  least  interesting  that  the  Turks  did  not  originally  propose; 
to  insert  it  in  the  Treaty.  Napoleon  had  threateneei  (hem  with 
war  if  they  made  peace  with  England,  ami  this  closing  of  tlu; 
straits  might  have  caused  him  to  make  good  his  threat. 

A  point  of  even  greater  importance  is  that  Clanning’s 
instructions  contemplated  peace  and  po.ssil)ly  an  alliance:  with 
Turkey.  He  would  have  agreed  to  a  peace  between  Russia 
and  Turkey  with  England  as  a  third  party,  if  the  basis  of  tlu' 
peace  was  resistance  to  France.  But  by  alliance  (  lanning  liid 
not  mean  a  guarantee,  and  the  distinction  is  of  great  import¬ 
ance.  The  ‘  agreement  here  spoken  of  is  not  intended  to 
comprehend  a  precise  and  formal  guarantee  of  the  dominions 
of  the  Porte.’  This  policy  was  not  confined  to  Canning, 
for,  after  he  resigned  office  in  October  1809,  his  successors 
reiterated  his  warning.  ‘  You  will  however  take  care,  not  to 
hold  out  the  expectation  [to  the  Turk],  that  Great  Britain 
will  enter  into  any  formal  guarantee  of  the  Turkish  Dominions  ; 
an  engagement  which  events  might  not  enable  us  to  fulfil.’ "" 
In  1799  Pitt  had  given  a  formal  guarantee  of  all  the  Sultan’s 
dominions.  Canning  refused  to  do  this  a  decade  later.  Wo 


know  that  he  had  felt  that  he  could  not  guarantee  Egypt. 
Still  less  could  he  guarantee  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  which 
the  Russians  occupied,  or  Bosnia  which  the  French  threatened. 
Asia  alone  could  be  defended  by  British  sea-power.  And 
when  the  power  of  Napoleon  loomed  so  terrific  and  menacing 
it  was  well  to  be  cautious  in  promises. 

The  danger  to  Turkey  from  the  combined  menace  of 
Russia  and  France  was  very  real.  The  Treaty  of  I'ilsit  con¬ 
tained  a  secret  article  whereby  Alexander  and  Napoleon  had 
designed  the  destruction  of  Turkey.®®  They  agreed  to  make 
common  cause  to  deprive  Turkey  of  all  her  European  possessions 
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except  Macedonia,  Bulgaria  and  Constantinople  itself.  Turkey 
seemed  doomed,  but  she  was  saved,  as  so  often,  by  the  dis¬ 
sensions  of  her  enemies.  They  could  not  agree  as  to  the 
division  of  the  spoils.  Alexander  wanted  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
lachia,  and  Napoleon,  who  had  already  received  the  harbour 
of  Cattaro  and  the  island  of  Corfu,  agreed.  But  he  never 
consented  to  Russia’s  fleet  entering  the  Mediterranean,  still 
less  to  her  securing  a  harbour  there.  He  would  only  allow 
Russia  to  have  Constantinople  if  France  was  to  occupy  and 
fortify  the  Dardanelles  and  thus  close  the  Straits  at  will  to  a 
Russian  fleet.  The  two  Emperors  could  not  agree  as  to 
partitioning  Turkey  and  they  ultimately  could  not  agree  as  to 
anything  else.  Turkey,  cajoled  by  Canning,  began  to  suspect 
their  designs.  But  she  naturally  had  suspicions  of  England 
and  had  the  gravest  internal  difficulties.  Just  after  the  British 
fleet  left  the  Sea  of  Marmara  the  janizzaries  deposed  and 
murdered  Selim  and  set  up  Mustapha  in  his  place.  After  an 
interval  Mustapha  was  deposed  and  ultimately  strangled  and 
Mahmud  ascended  the  ‘  Siege  Perilous.’  But  he  had  to  com¬ 
promise,  and  yield  again  to  the  fury  of  the  janizzaries.  On  the 
outskirts  of  his  empire  the  Servians  had  successfully  revolted. 
Ali  Pasha  was  practically  independent  in  Albania  and  Epirus, 
and  the  Ionian  Isles  were  first  held  by  Napoleon  and  then  by 
England.  It  was  difficult  to  have  a  foreign  policy  at  all  when 
your  own  janizzaries  were  more  dangerous  than  rebels  or 
enemies  and  when  every  great  power  had  recently  been  at 
war  with  you.  The  fact  that  Mahmud  made  peace  with 
England  so  early  in  1809  on  the  whole  creditable  to  his 
foresight. 


Ill 

His  army  each  day  growing  bolder  and  finer 
With  the  Turcoman  tribes  he  subdues  Asia  Minor, 

With  Bucharians  and  Afghans  and  Persians  and  Tartars 
Chokes  the  wretched  Mogul  in  his  grandmother^ s  garters, 

George  Canning,  Progress  of  Bonaparte,  1798. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  congratulates  M,  de  Stratford  Canning  for  his  share  in 
making  peace  with  Turkey,  cet  ivhnement  si  important  par  les  consiquences  quHl 
devait  avoir, — ^Message  from  Czar  Alexander  to  Lord  Gastlereagh, 
1812. 

« 

In  the  year  1809,  Russia,  encouraged  by  Napoleon  and  by 
the  Servian  revolt,  resumed  her  war  with  Turkey.  But  the 
war  had  not  prospered.  Canning,  now  Russia’s  enemy  as 
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well  as  Napoleon’s,  had  renewed  both  iricndly  and  eoininerc.ial 
relations  with  Turkey.  This  stc)-)  was  important,  lor  Napoleon’s 
continental  blockade  was  thus  lirokcn  and  British  floods  were 
imported  into  mid-Europe  on  routes  from  Constantinople. 
Canning  fell  from  power,  but  his  cousin  Stratford  Canning 
played  a  most  important  part  in  a  crisis  of  supreme  importance 
at  Constantinople.  Though  only  twenty-four  years  old  he  had 
charge  of  the  British  Emba.ssy  at  Constantinoph'  for  scime 
years  up  to  the  first  half  of  i8i‘.i.  Russia  was  still  fighting 
Turkey  at  the  beginning  of  iHie,  but  tln^  I'-uropean  kaleido¬ 
scope  had  changed.  Russia  was  ominously  moving  away  from 
Napoleon.  The  situation  was  almost  that  envisaged  by  ( Jeorge 
Canning  in  1807.  Russia  was  likely  to  fight  Napoleon.  So 
she  must  make  peace  with  I'urkey,  cn-operate  with  Ihigland 
on  the  sea,  and  concentrate  all  her  military  forces  against 
Napoleon  on  land.  Peace,  too,  was  in  the  interests  of  both 
Turkey  and  Russia,  for  Napoleon,  whih'  marching  to  Moscow, 
did  not  mean  to  stop  there.  He  carried  in  his  baggage,  it  was 
said,  a  crown,  a  sceptre,  an  orb  and  a  purple  robe,  and  pro¬ 
posed  to  assume  them  at  some  eastern  capital,  at  Constanti¬ 
nople,  at  Persepolis,  or  even  at  Samarkand  or  Delhi.  At  any 
rate  Napoleon  was  as  dangerous  to  'I’urkey  as  to  Russia,  mon^ 
dangerous  to  both  than  to  England,  War  between  them  was 
suicidal. 


It  was  not  easy  for  a  Turkish  Sultan  to  tn-at  with  Russia. 
•  Mahmud  regarded  her  as  an  insulting  ami  insidious  emrmy. 
But  her  deeds  now  pleaded  for  her.  In  anticipation  of  a 
conflict  with  the  French  the  Russians  began  evacuating  various 
fortresses  and  retiring  northwards  towards  the  end  of  iBu. 


The  Turks,  flushed  with  victory,  were  pursuing  them.  Rat  her 
fortunately  the  Russians  won  a  rearguard  action,  which  led  to 
terms  of  peace  being  really  discussed.  Mahmud  demanded 
that  the  river  Pruth  should  be  the  boundary  for  the  futuri;, 
i.e.  that  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  should  be  restored  to  'Purkey. 
The  Czar  replied  by  an  angry  refusal,  and  dermiiKled  the 
Sereth  for  a  future  boundary  in  Europe  (thus  tuTpiiring  all 
Moldavia)  and  the  Phasis  for  Asia.  Mahmud  was  enraged 
at  these  suggestions.  At  this  dangerous  moment  Napoleon 
offered  him  advantages,  hardly  concealing  his  intention  of 
fighting  Russia.  Austria  likewise  informed  Turkey  thsit  she 
was  the  aUy  of  France  and  would  join  with  Napoleon  in 

attacking  Russia  and  in  guaranteeing  the  integrity  of  Turkey 
(April  1812). 


Stratford’s  problem  was  to  convince  Turkey  that  France 
and  Austria  were  her  enenaies,  England  and  Russia  her 
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friends.  He  produced  a  copy  of  a  secret  Franco- Austrian 
scheme  for  attacking  Turkey  drawn  up  in  i8io.  He  sent  it 
and  other  letters  to  the  Sultan,  arguing  that  Turkey  would 
never  get  better  terms  from  Russia  than  at  the  moment.  For 
the  conflict  with  France  had  not  begun  and  its  result  was  still 
uncertain.  But  Stratford  was  at  the  same  time  pressing  the 
Russians  to  moderate  their  terms  to  Turkey.  The  Reis  Effendi 
became  so  suspicious  that  he  actually  demanded  that  Stratford 
should  show  him  the  originals  of  the  letters  he  had  received 
from  Russia.  Not  only  were  the  Turks  suspicious  but  their 
habitual  method  of  diplomacy  was  procrastination  and 
evasion.  It  was  diflBcult  to  convince  them  that  any  other 
method  was  or  could  be  good.  But  something  or  somebody 
did  convince  them,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  between  Russia  and 
Turkey  was  signed  at  Bucharest  on  May  28,  1812.  It  gave 
Turkey  almost  everything  she  wanted.  It  gave  her  back 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  it  gave  her  back  Servia,  it  restored 
almost  all  recent  Russian  conquests  in  Asia.  And  it  restored 
to  Russia  a  fine  army  which  hastened  the  retreat  of  Napoleon 
and  almost  captured  him  at  the  bridge  of  the  Beresina. 

Stratford  always  claimed  that  this  success,  with  which  he 
began  his  diplomatic  career,  was  the  greatest  of  his  life.  His 
boast  would  be  justified  if  he  alone  induced  the  Turks  to  make 
peace.  But  of  this  fact  neither  he  nor  anyone  can  be  sure, 
since  the  springs  of  oriental  policy  are  seldom  traced  to  their 
source.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain.  Only  nine  days 
before  the  signature  of  the  treaty  Stratford  had  been  seriously 
suspected  of  unduly  favouring  Russia.  The  decision  to  sign 
was  therefore  very  sudden  and  was  certainly  due  to  Mahmud 
himself.  He  had  other  advisers  than  Stratford.  One  of 
them  was  his  Creole  mother,  who,  though  French  in  origin,  is 
said  to  have  been  anti-Napoleonist,  and  she  may  have  per¬ 
suaded  him  at  this  moment  of  crisis.  If  so  it  was  one  of  the 
few  times  in  Turkish  history  when  the  harem  influenced  the 
Sultan  for  good.  Whatever  the  explanation  it  was  the  wisest 
diplomatic  decision  of  Mahmud’s  life,  and  the  first  definite 
sign  that  he  was  master  in  his  own  house  and  director  of  his 
own  policy. 


A  period  of  relative  quiet  ensued.  In  the  Congress  and 
Treaty  of  Vienna  the  Turks  had  practically  no  share.  An 
attempt  by  Castlereagh  to  clear  up  difficulties  between  Russia 
and  Turkey  failed.  The  Czar  Alexander  declined  to  include 
Turkey  in  the  guarantee  of  territorial  integrity  made  by  the 
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Great  Powers.  He  wished  then^fon*  to  retain  the  liberty  of 
attacking  Turkey  or  of  suppeirting  a  revolt<'<l  province  against 
her.  And,  in  this  very  year  i8if„  the  Servians  again  revolted 
and  this  time  they  made  good  their  de  farto  iiulependenee. 
But  the  Servians  were  tucked  away  in  a  corner  of  the  I'lnpire 
and  their  achievement  of  fre<'doin  did  not  greatly  disturb 
Mahmud.  Still  lc.ss  did  it  agitate  the  Great  Powers.  Nor 
did  even  the  revolt  of  Ali  Pasha  of  Janina  in  iH-’o.  It  was  the 
Greek  revolt  which  poured  forth  like  a  crater,  shook  the  earth 
and  carried  flames  to  heav<'n.  IN’ery  Great  Power,  though 
for  diflerent  reasons,  wtis  disturbed  by  it .  Russia  felt  sympathy 
with  the  Greek  Church  and  feared  for  Iht  own  tra<i<'  in  the 
Black  Sea.  Austria,  long  passives  iti  the  Pastern  tjuestion, 
feared  now  to  sec  Russia  take  Gonstanfinoph'.  Prance,  though 
still  weak,  could  not  look  with  indiller<’nee  on  disturbances  in 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean.  England,  with  her  grip  on  the 
Ionian  Islands,  was  directly  interested.  Her  trade  was 
developing  with  Turkey  and  the  Black  Sea  and  both  were 
endangered  if  Russia  seized  Constantinople  or  forced  her  way 
into  the  Mcditerrantuin. 

Castlcrcagh  only  lived  to  see  tlx;  early  stages  of  tlx;  Greek 
revolt.  But  his  ideas  on  'I'urkoy  :ire  <tf  sonx*  interest.  1  le  liatl 
adopted  Canning’s  formula  of  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  and  was  suspicious  of  Rassian  intrigues.  Alexander 
had  played  with  the  idea  of  an  intenuitional  navy  attd  slxjwn 
some  desire  to  acquire  the  Ionian  I.sl(;s.  Castlcrcagh  had 
defeated  both  designs,  for  he  held  the  master  kt;y  in  s<;a-power. 
His  task  became  less  easy  as  the  Greek  revolt  <h;velop<‘d,  for 
Russia’s  feeling  became  intense  and  her  provocation  extreme. 
Russians  found  it  dangerous  to  walk  the  streets  of  Constiinti- 
nople  where  the  patriarch  had  been  hung  in  his  robes,  and  the 
Greek  religion  and  her  worshippers  were  insulted.  Gastlc- 
reagh  was  much  alarmed  by  the  provocation  thus  given  and 
exhausted  his  arts  of  cajolery  to  prevent  the  Czar  from  inter- 
vening.  He  also  remonstrated  indignantly  with  the  Turks  for 
their  massacre  at  Scio,  saying  that  ‘  no  human  offencc.s  could 
justify  such  actions.’ 


IV 

It  was  the  two  Comings  who  gave  freedom  to  Greece. — 'Turkiui  savino. 

Canning  became  Foreign  Secretary  again  in  1822,  and  was 
once  more  called  upon  to  lay  down  a  policy  for  the  East. 
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In  1807  he  had  refused  a  guarantee,  but  had  formulated  the 
doctrine  of  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  That  integrity  was  visibly  dissolving  owing  to  the 
Greek  revolt.  A  new  policy  had  therefore  to  be  devised. 
Mahmud  was  so  incapable  of  suppressing  the  Greek  revolt 
that  finally  he  called  on  Mehemet  Ali,  his  ambitious  viceroy  in 
Egypt,  to  send  him  troops.  Mehemet  Ali  sent  his  son,  the 
famous  Ibrahim  Pasha,  with  an  army  trained  on  European 
lines.  Ibrahim  landed  in  the  Morea  and  caused  as  much 
alarm  by  defeating  the  Greeks  as  the  Sultan  had  done  by 
failing  to  do  so.  Russia’s  patience,  under  numerous  provoca¬ 
tions,  was  not  eternal.  She  was  unlikely  to  permit  the  complete 
subjugation  of  the  Greeks  and  might  thus  be  drawn  into  war. 
Canning  thought  that,  if  Russia  once  declared  war,  she  would 
‘  gobble  up  Greece  at  one  mouthful  and  Turkey  at  the  next.’ 
By  the  year  1826  he  had  come  to  believe  that  there  was  no 
way  of  preventing  Russia’s  intervention.  He  therefore  pro¬ 
posed  to  avert  evil  consequences  by  acting  with  her.  He 
associated  England  with  her  in  order  to  put  pressure  on 
Turkey,  to  stop  fighting  and  to  make  some  arrangement  with 
Greece.  The  first  Anglo-Russian  agreement  was  the  Protocol 
of  1826.  This  was  much  strengthened  by  the  Treaty  of  July  6, 
1827,  which  was  negotiated  during  the  last  days  of  Canning’s 
life.  Not  only  England  and  Russia  but  France  also  agreed  to 
put  pressure  on  Turkey  and  Egypt  to  stop  hostilities  against 
the  Greeks  and  grant  them  a  de  facto  autonomy  or  independence. 
An  Anglo-Franco-Russian  fleet  was  sent  into  the  Mediterranean 
to  enforce  these  terms.  Canning,  who  had  made  the  plan, 
did  not  live  to  see  the  result.  But  Admiral  Codrington  settled 
the  question  by  annihilating  the  Egyptian  and  Turkish  fleets 
at  Navarino  in  October  1827.  The  sea-power  of  Turkey  was 
destroyed  and  the  further  intervention  of  Europe  was  certain. 
The  attempt  to  suppress  revolt  in  Greece  was  hopeless,  for  the 
Great  Powers  could  not  avoid  having  a  hand  in  it.  Every¬ 
thing  Mahmud  granted  to  Greece  would  have  to  be  granted 
in  the  light  of  day  and  on  terms  laid  down  by  all  the  Great 
Powers.  But  the  terms  of  an  enraged  Sultan  would  not  be 
the  terms  of  cool  European  diplomats. 

Canning  here,  as  elsewhere,  left  a  legacy  and  a  tradition.®' 
The  policy  followed  by  Canning’s  successors  was  declared  by 
Metternich  to  be  dangerous  and  '  more  dangerous,  because 
less  bold  than  that  of  Canning.’  This  was  a  penetrating 
criticism.  The  policy  of  acting  with  Russia,  in  order  to 
restrain  her  from  attacking  Turkey,  was  one  which  none  but 
a  great  statesman  could  conceive  or  execute.  Wellington  and 
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Aberdeen,  who  succmlccl  Caniiin,!;',  made  mi  adeinpt  to  do  so. 
They  could  not  conceive  that  siii)[iort  of  Russia  uiij’:ht  really 
be  a  benefit  to  Turk(ty.  Their  policy  was  lemporisini'  and 
feeble.  The  young  Czar  Nicholas  w.is  of  sli-rner  stulf  than 
Alexander  and  was  not  to  he  satisfied  with  anything  hut 
realitic.s.  Aberdeen  tint!  Wellington  ilid  not  indnc<-  Mahnmd 
to  make  concessions  and  tlnw  did  not  pr<-vent  Xichol.is  from 
going  to  war.  Mahmud  hlundercd  in  his  iinpelnous  r.ige.  (le 
addressed  a  circuhir  to  his  iirovincial  governors  in  which  he 
displayed  his  hatred  of  Russia  and  his  r<-sentnient  at  his 
defeat  at  Navarino.  He  cxplaine<i  to  them  th.it  the  Con¬ 
vention  of  Akerman,  which  he  hail  signed  with  Russi.t  in  i!i-.j(), 
had  been  a  mere  device  to  gain  time.  He  declared  that  he 
wished  to  inaugurate  a  Holy  War  on  heh.df  of  Islam  tigainst 
the  Infidels,  of  whom  the  ‘followers  of  our  Cr<Mt  Rrophet  ’ 
had  slain  hundreds  of  themsands  in  the  past.  This  frantic 
utterance  was  too  much  for  Rtissiti,  ;uid  war  began  in  Anril 
1828.  '  ‘ 

The  parliamentary  debates  on  Turkey  once  nmre  brought 
to  light  the  different  Rritish  iiolicies.*'-  Lord  Hollami  revived 
Burke’s  old  hatred  of  the  Turks  and  tried,  though  unsuccess¬ 
fully,  to  claim  Fox  as  a  (anisistent  cluuupion  of  the  policy  of 
excluding  them  from  Europe.  He  was  ilre.uning  of  the  ilavs 
of  Oczakov  when  public  opinion  h:»d  frowned  on  Vitt’s  support 
of  Turkey  againtit  Rus.sia.  Pitt  had  given  ’1‘urkey  an  alliance 
and  a  territorial  guarantee  in  i7!f)-  F<»x  hatl  considsua'd  the 
policy  of  defending  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
Canning  had  definitely  formulated  it.  'Phe  Wellington 
government  now  returned  to  this  finst  policy  of  Canning,  tlmugh 
with  an  important  modification.  Aberdeen  dtadured  (,Ju!y  id, 
1828) :  The  existence  ol  Turkey  as  a  Ihiropean  pow(‘r  was 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  that  [the]  balance  ol' power  (in 
Europe].  But  Canning,  while  refu.sing  to  guarantee  the 
territorial  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  hatl  been  prepanui 
to  ally  with  It  and  support  it  by  arms  in  iHoH.  Peel  on  behalf 
ot  the  Wellington  government  repudiated  any  such  claim. 

Were  they  [we]  on  every  occasion  to  act  with  Quixotic  lecling 
and  immediately  to  proceed  to  war  ‘  When  Turkey  gave 
Russia  a  fair  justification  for  hostilities  on  wlnit  ticcouut  etmld 
we  interfere  ?  He  later  admitted  that  the  cabinet  had  ndusetl 
aid  to  the  Porte  in  the  event  of  her  defeat  by  Russia.  I-ven 

opposition)  only  advocated  a  modified 

we  should  have 

war  n  *  concessions  and  so  avoided 

u  even  he  agreed  that  it  would  have  been  out  of  the 
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question  for  England  to  go  to  war  with  Russia  over  Turkey. 
Thus  we  have  a  policy  of  defending  Turkey’s  integrity  so  far 
as  possible  by  diplomatic  means,  but  stopping  short  of  military 
ones. 

Czar  Nicholas  waged  war  unchecked  by  Europe,  but  met 
a  stout  resistance  from  Turkey.  Wellington  looked  impotently 
on  while  the  French  landed  troops  to  deliver  the  Morea  from 
Ibrahim.  He  could  no  more  check  the  French  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  than  the  Russians  on  the  Danube.  He  would  not  use 
force  against  either.  Mahmud,  against  whom  England  had 
used  force  at  Navarino,  was  astonished  by  hearing  Wellington 
describe  him  as  ^  our  ancient  ally,’  though  declining  all  his 
requests  for  aid.  But  Wellington,  if  blind  to  the  future,  was 
not  blind  to  the  present.  Being  a  soldier  he  was  a  man  of 
realities,  and  at  length  perceived  the  trend  of  events.  The 
Russian  armies,  which  had  already  penetrated  deep  into 
Armenia,  completed  Wellington’s  education  by  threatening 
Constantinople.  In  1829  Diebitsch  and  the  Russian  army 
passed  the  Balkans  and  advanced  on  Adrianople.  His  enter¬ 
prise  was  not  without  danger,  but  boldness  usually  impresses 
orientals.  The  news  that  the  Russians  were  in  Adrianople 
was  a  great  shock  to  Mahmud  and  his  advisers.  Diebitsch 
assumed  the  airs  of  a  conqueror,  and  offered  a  peace  while 
trembling  for  the  safety  of  his  army.  It  was  a  most  critical 
decision  for  Mahmud  to  accept  the  peace.  Was  he  terrified 
by  a  Russian  army  in  Adrianople,  did  he  feel  that  his  own 
resources  were  inadequate  and  make  a  panic  peace  ?  A  dozen 
years  later  Stratford,  who  was  there  at  the  time,  delicately 
poised  his  conclusion.  The  Treaty  was  ‘  rather  the  result  of 
moral  impression  produced  by  the  dazzling  effect  of  a 
hazardous  manoeuvre,  than  a  necessity  imposed  by  the 
irresistible  advantages  of  military  position.’  This  is  quite 
a  possible  view,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  against  it. 

The  evidence  of  a  German  military  expert,  who  was  on 
the  spot,  is  that  Diebitsch  was  in  a  dangerous  position  and 
fully  aware  of  the  fact.  The  Russian  army  was  threatened  by 
Mustapha  Pasha  with  a  new  force  of  something  like  40,000 
Albanians.  But  the  Sultan  was  also  threatened  by  this  force- 
The  Albanians  were  notoriously  turbulent  and  Mustapha  was 
believed  to  dream  of  restoring  the  janizzaries,  and  of  uniting 
with  the  Russians  for  an  advance  on  Constantinople.  The 
best  way  of  preventing  that  unhallowed  conjuncture  was  to 
make  peace  with  Diebitsch  direct.  As  it  was,  Mustapha 
remained  in  Rumelia  feeding  his  army  at  the  expense  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  disregarding  the  Sultan’s  order  to  withdraw. 
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Next  year  Mahmud  showed  wliat  he  tliought  hy  sending  an 
army  into  Albania,  capturini'  Mustaplui  and  inassacrini;-  his 
principal  chiefs.  iMahimul  .s<'<-ms  to  Ii.ue  fe.ired  revolt  in 
Constantinople  also,  to  judLtt'  from  his  repressive  nieasiires. 
Dicbitsch  with  his  Russian  handful  was  l<-ss  dangerous  th.in 
Mustapha’s  Albanians  ami  a  capital  in  revolution.  So 
Mahmud  had  small  choice,  and  aipced  to  the  Tre.itv  of 
Adrianople  (September  t  p  ifivud.  Turkey  smrenderetl  .\napa 
and  Poti,  tlie  keys  of  Circassia,  thus  ipviin;  Russia  important 
advantages  in  Asia.  In  Kurope  Russi.i  obtained  comin.md  of 
the  Delta  or  mouth  of  tin;  Danube  and  prohibited  the  Turks 
from  fortifying  its  left  bank.  The  Tre.ity  incn-.ised  still 
further  Russia's  eontrol  over  the  { Ihristi.ui  subjects  ofthe  Porte. 
It  gave  her  opportunities  for  interference  iii  Mold.ivia  ami 
Wallachia.  It  enabled  her  to  claim  adv.intages  for  (Jreece 
and  for  Servia  and  to  po.se  as  the  champion  of  Christian  Ktvti.i 
generally.  All  these  wt^re  c'om*es,sions  full  of  import  for  the 
future. 

Far  more  important  than  the  terms  ofthe  Treaty  were  the 
ultimate  designs  and  policy  of  Kti.ssia  towards  Turkey.  Citder 
Catherine  the  (ireat  they  hatl  been  franklv  ami  openly 
^Sf^ressivc  and  h*ul  aimed  at  C fonstantinoph*.  .\h*x,tml('r  had 
shown  milder  but,  none  the  Ie.ss,  dangerous  tendencies.  He 
had  proposed  ^to  Pitt  it  joint  Anglo-Russi.ui  guarantee  on 
condition  that  Turkey  should  be  forcetl  to  better  the  lot  of  her 
Greek  and  Slav  subjects.  ‘  Humanitv  ami  p<.licv  npiallv 
conimand  it,  for  in  acting  otherwise  we  sbuuhi  lose  Ibr  ev<T 
mflucncc  over  the.se  people  and  forfeit  their  confitleuce.’ 
He  had  proposed  to  Fox  to  break  up  tlni  Turkish  hhninre  and 

He  had  proposed  to 

all  Europe  m  1824  that  Servia,  Moldtivi.a,  Wallachia.  aiul  three 
provinces  formed  out  of  rebel  CreeiT,  were  to  enjoy  ;i  quasi, 
independent  existence  guaranteed  Iiy  the  Five  (Jrej'it  Powers 
Six  smdl  states  on  the  fringes  of  Turkey  were  to  tug  as  satellitiss 
ofthe  Russian  planet.  But  no  other  Creaf  Power  looked  with 
favour  on  his  plan,  and  Alexander  di(;d  in  ifiyr.  Nicholas 

his  brother  Imd  been 
^resolute,  with  ideas  as  clear  as  Alextuider’s  luid  been  mystietd. 

His  policy  was  not  cosmopolitan,  it  was  purely  Ru.s.sian,  tu  d 

was  conceived  and  applied  with  great  energy  and  rasolut  on 

ew  days  after  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople  was  signed  (but  before 

NWxSm  hLl  taken  a 
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The  more  one  thinks  about  the  immense  question  of  the fall  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
the  more  one  plunges  into  a  labyrinth  of  difficulty  and  complications. — Nesselrode 
TO  Diebitsgh,  September  19,  1829- 

Late  in  the  month  of  September  1829  Nicholas  adopted 
the  conclusions  of  a  committee  of  seven  on  his  future  policy 
towards  Turkey.  It  had  held  several  meetings  in  September 
and  presented  a  unanimous  report.  The  two  members, 
whose  views  have  been  preserved,  were  Daschkov  and  Nessel¬ 
rode.  Daschkov’s  memoir,  which  had  been  written  in  1828, 
showed  that  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks  from  Europe  would 
fling  them  back  into  Asia,  renovate  their  power,  and  cause 
grave  dangers  to  Russia  in  the  Caucasus.  If  European 
Turkey  was  partitioned,  Austria  would  get  Bosnia,  Albania 
and  Montenegro  ;  England  would  demand  the  Aegean  Isles 
and  Crete  ;  France  would  get  Egypt.  Russia  would  then  be 
confronted  with  three  strong  neiglibours  instead  of  one  weak 
one.  It  would  never  do  to  have  Constantinople  as  a  free 
city  and  port,  for,  in  that  case,  France  and  England  would  get 
access  into  the  Black  Sea.  Nesselrode  expressed  his  views  well 
at  the  committee  and  still  better  in  a  letter  to  Lieven.  ^  We 
have  to  decide  on  what  is  national  policy  .  .  .  what  is  national 
is  what  conforms  to  the  true  and  permanent  interests  of  a 
state.  ...  Is  the  preservation  of  the  Ottoman  government 
hurtful  or  useful  to  Russia  ?  .  .  .  The  idea  of  hunting  the 
Turks  out  of  Europe  and  re-establishing  the  worship  of  the 
true  God  in  Saint  Sophia  is  certainly  very  fine  and,  if  realized, 
would  make  us  all  live  in  history.  But  what  will  Russia  gain 
by  it  ?  Glory  undoubtedly,  but  at  the  same  time  she  would 
lose  all  the  real  advantages  offered  by  being  a  neighbour  to  a 
state  weakened  by  a  fortunate  series  of  wars,  and  [she  would 
have]  inevitable  struggles  with  the  chief  Powers  of  Europe.’®® 
The  final  recommendation  was  that  the  fall  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  was  against  Russia’s  true  interests,  and  in  consequence 
prudence  would  seek  to  avoid  it.  In  short,  Russia  desired  to 
maintain  the  status  quo  in  Turkey  and  not  to  aim  at  bringing 
it  down  by  any  sudden  or  violent  catastrophe. 

That  the  policy  was  really  new  was  admitted  by  Daschkov. 
He  had  argued  that  the  partition  of  Turkey  had  once  entered 
into  Russia’s  designs,  that  such  an  aim  now  involved  incalcu¬ 
lable  dangers.  In  the  days  of  Catherine  France  and  England 
were  not  concerned  in  the  partition  of  Turkey,  in  the  days  of 
Nicholas  they  were  actively  interested.  As  the  new  policy 
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had  been  adopted,  the  Treaty  of  Adriamiple  was  to  he  worked 
out  in  the  spirit  of  Nicliolas’  decision.  Russia  mii^hl  slowly 
increase  her  influence  over  Servia  aiui  in  Molclavia  and 
Wallachia,  perhaps  also  over  Greece  ;  six;  inis^ht  slowly  advance 
in  Asia.  But  there  was  to  be  no  jtrccijjitation  ;  in  Palmerston’s 
phrase  it  was  better  to  take  the  plac(r  ‘  by  sap  than  by  storm.’ 
Russia  would  not  favour  frontal  .attacks  or  violent  impacts 
upon  Turkey  in  her  own  case  or  in  any  other.  A  suilden 
collapse  might  involve  Turkey  in  ruin  and  Russia  in  war, 
bring  Austria  into  the  Danube  and  Prcnch  and  British  fleets 
into  the  Black  Sett.  As  Russia  favotired  no  siukh-n  blow- 
against  Turkey,  the  result  of  an  attack  by  Mchcm<-t  Ali,  the 
militarily  cflicicnt  and  ambitions  pasha  of  Rgypt,  iilhal  the 
Czar  with  dismay.  Not  only  wouhi  it  involve  Kuropean 
complications,  but  it  m'ght  erect  a  new  vigorous  P.asterti  power 
at  Constantinople.  How  could  Russia  prefer  that  to  the 
feeble  and  decaying  power  of  Mahnuul  ?  So  Russia  was  for 
the  status  quo. 


VI 

Opinions  arc  stronger  than  armies.  PAi.MiatsruN. 

Wellington  saw  nothing  but  evil  iti  the  'Prealy  of  Adriant>ple, 
but  then  he  did  not  know  the  real  views  t»f  Nicholas,  lie 
thought  that  the  Treaty  gave  a  push  to  an  already  tottering 
wall,  and  presaged  the  speedy  ruin  of 'I’urkey.  ‘We  are 
certainly  in  a  bad  position,’  he  wrote  after  reading  it.  But, 
like  a  true  soldier,  if  one  position  w;is  tttken,  h<.-  wtutld  defend 
another.  Hitlicrto  in  his  zeal  for  I'urkey  he  Inul  ilune  every¬ 
thing  to  make  the  new  state  of  Greece  as  small  tind  as  we:ik  its 
possible.  He  now  saw  an  argument  for  mtiking  her  stremg. 
For,  if  she  had  more  power  and  territory,  she  would  b(>  the 
rnore  able  to^  resist  Russia’s  influence.  I’o  this  pro-Greek 
wew,  so  tardily  perceived,  Aberdeen  tilso  l)t;c;ime  a  convert. 
But  both  were  entangled  by  pro-l’urkish  itroclivitie.s  and  com- 
imtments  and  had  little  time  to  frame  a  new  policy  before  they 
tell  from  power.  Indeed  Aberdeen,  as  always,  was  a  little 
Dmorous.  Even  ten  years  later,  on  resuming  ollice,  he  looked 
back  on  the  pro-Greek  policy  with  some  hesitation.  He  felt 
It  necessary  to  say  that  ‘  the  creation  of  tlte  Greek  statt;  was 
not  reaUy  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  this  policy  ’ (Le. 
Ae  mtegnty  and  independence  of  Turkey).  But  it  was  better 
to  nave  a  new  policy  inaugurated  by  men  who  really  believed 

in  ir  » 
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Grey  became  Prime  Minister  with  Palmerston  as  Foreign 
Secretary.  Both  had  been  at  one  with  Stratford  Canning  in 
the  desire  to  strengthen  Greece  and  extend  the  boundaries  of 
the  new  state  northwards  to  Arta  and  Volo.  Palmerston 
had  wished  to  go  further  and  extend  them  over  the  sea.  The 
island  of  Crete  would,  he  argued  on  February  iG,  1830,  be  a 
commercial  and  naval  support  to  Greece,  and  the  consequences 
of  its  cession  would  have  been  important.  Grey  in  private  at 
least  wished  to  expel  the  Turks  altogether  from  Europe,  in  the 
old  manner  of  Burke  and  Fox.  But  neither  Grey  nor  Palmer¬ 
ston  could  indulge  these  fancies  when  in  oflSce.^®  They  had 
to  be  satisfied  with  making  Greece  independent,  giving  her  a 
king,  and  pushing  her  boundaries  as  far  north  as  Arta  and 
Volo.  And  they  had  done  all  this  by  1832. 

The  advent  of  Palmerston  to  the  Foreign  Office  was  an 
event  of  enormous  importance.  With  one  short  interval  he 
remained  in  power  for  a  dozen  years  and  during  that  period 
had  to  face  every  aspect  of  the  Turkish  problem.  He  was 
himself  the  greatest  personality  in  British  foreign  policy  between 
Canning  and  Disraeli,  and  was  a  disciple  of  the  one  and  a 
model  for  the  other.  But  though  he  retained  a  reverence  for 
Canning,  he  exaggerated  or  departed  from  his  policy. 
Canning  is  most  remarkable  for  a  profound  intellectual  con¬ 
ception  of  foreign  policy.  The  principles  he  laid  down,  such 
as  non-intervention  or  guarantee,  were  always  most  carefully 
thought  out,  and  their  fullest  consequences  perceived.  It  is 
this  fact  which  lends  such  interest  to  his  original  policy  of 
defending  Turkey  by  holding  strong  points  but  of  refusing  to 
guarantee  her  integrity.  His  later  abandonment  of  this 
principle  for  a  conjoint  intervention  with  Russia  against  Turkey 
is  even  more  important.  Now  Palmerston  started  his  career 
as  Foreign  Secretary  by  proclaiming  his  belief  in  the  integrity 
of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  also  condoning  Wellington’s  action 
in  not  having  maintained  it  against  Russia  by  arms.  Canning 
had  stated  the  principle  of  Turkey’s  integrity  in  1807.  He 
had  avoided  announcing  it  in  public  as  a  principle,  for  he  was 
not  prepared  to  enforce  it.  Here  we  have  the  essential  differ¬ 
ence  between  Canning  and  Palmerston.  The  one  took  no 
step  without  weighing  its  consequences  in  relation  to  the  whole, 
the  other  proclaimed  a  principle  at  the  same  time  as  he  con¬ 
doned  the  breach  of  it.  The  one  pursued  a  system  until  the 
system  broke  down  or  had  to  be  changed,  the  other  was  a  man 
of  expedients  and  of  the  moment.  The  one  adjusted  thought 
to  action,  the  other  tended  to  adjust  action  to  impulse.  Both 
believed  in  public  opinion,  but  Canning  usually  controlled 


6o  Palmerston’s  views 

what  Palmerston  sometimes  had  to  follow,  (’.anninij;  hud  not 
believed  in  using  threats  of  war  whieh  I'nigland  was  not 
prepared  to  enforce.  Palmerstfin  did,  and  here  was  the 
greatest  difference  of  all.  ‘  Your  old  women,  who  are  always 
preaching  and  proclaiming  peac(^,  are  sure  to  draw  on  by 
their  imbecility  the  necessities  of  war.’*  That  sort  of  utterance 
was  typical  at  least  of  his  influence.  He  was  too  daring  in 
uttering  threats  of  war,  too  ready  sometimes  to  abandon  them, 
too  fond  of  lecturing  foreign  powers  and  of  provoking  applause 
from  English  audiences.  Yet  his  incorrigible  gaiety  disguises 
the  seriousness  and  .solidarity  of  his  character.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  courage  and  of  boundless  energy  and  vivacity.  His 
experience  too  ultimately  became  unicpie.  H<'  was  indeed 
not  a  man  of  principle  or  system,  yet  lu'  was  a  supt'rb 
opportunist.  He  excelled  in  calling  '  i>lufls  ’  and  in  making 
them.  It  was  not  the  highest  statesmanship  but  it  often  .served. 
He  seldom  went  too  far  with  a  foreign  governuK'nt  that  was 
not  amenable  to  pre.ssure  from  sea-pow'er.  He  ofum  terrified 
one  by  an  appeal  to  British  public  opinion.  And  om*  great 
method  of  enlisting  public  .sympathy  w.as  to  push  the  eouunercial 
interests  of  Great  Britain. 

Palmerston,  like  all  men  of  his  g<;neration,  was  impre.sseti 
by  general  principles.  He  bcliev<'d  that  Europe  was  con¬ 
vulsed  by  a  struggle  between  despotic  and  constitutional 
principlc.s,  and  that  this  war  of  opinion  was  th<>  great  fact  of 
the  moment.  The  opposed  forces  wen*  the  despotic  military 
monarchies,  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  'I’urkey  ;  and  the  con¬ 
stitutional  states,  England  and  France.  ‘  There  are  two  great 
parties  in  Europe,  one  which  endetivoui’s  to  bear  sway  by  the 
force  of  public  opinion,  another  which  endeavamrs  to  bear 
sway  by  the  force  of  physical  control.  .  .  .  'I’here  is  in  natunt 
no  moving  power  but  mind  ...  in  human  affairs  this  power 
is  opinion,  in  political  affairs,  it  is  political  opinion  ;  and  he 
who  can  grasp  the  power  with  it  will  subdue  the  fleshly  arm 
of  physical  strength  and  compel  it  to  work  out  his  purjKise.’ 

So  far  Canning  would  have  agreed  with  him.  But  Palmersttm 
went  further  than  the  master.  Canning  propo.se(l  to  mediate 
or  hold  the  balance  between  the  conflicting  princaplcs  of 
despotism  and  democracy.  Palmerston  definitely  sided  with 
constitutionalism  in  a  way  Canning  had  never  done.  ‘  Con¬ 
stitutional  states  I  consider  to  be  the  natural  allies  of  tlii.s 
county  and  ...  no  English  ministry  will  perform  it.s  duty  if 
it  be  inattentive  to  the  interests  of  such  states.’  f  He  sent  a 
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Morning  CkronicU  of  August  a  i,  1849,  prob.ably  inspired. 
A  great  contrast ;  vidf  my  Foreign  polity  of  Canning  1 1925] » 
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British  fleet  to  permit  constitutional  government  to  be  erected 
in  Belgium,  he  sent  arms  and  supplies  and  naval  power  to 
help  the  constitutionalists  against  the  absolutists  in  Spain  and 
Portugal.  In  this  way,  and  not  entirely  without  ‘  the  fleshly 
arm,’  he  extended  the  power  of  the  constitutional  bloc  against 
the  despotic  one.  He  was  thus,  though  he  did  not  know  it, 
dropping  the  balance  he  should  have  held  between  two 
principles,  and  weighting  the  scale  in  favour  of  one. 

Palmerston  sought  to  exercise  influence  everywhere.  His 
preoccupations  with  Belgium  and  Portugal  not  only  annoyed 
Russia  and  Austria  but  diverted  the  naval  forces  of  England 
to  the  defence  of  the  Scheldt  and  the  Tagus  and  thus  weakened 
the  British  fleet  and  influence  in  the  Near  East  at  more  than 
one  important  moment.  Again  his  stand  against  despotic 
monarchies  brought  him  into  conflict  with  Russia,  which  was 
crushing  a  rebellion  in  Poland.  Palmerston  expressed 
sympathy  with  the  Poles  but  refused  to  intervene  in  their 
favour,  thus  alienating  Russia  and  not  benefiting  Poland.  His 
attitude  towards  Austria  was  also  unfortunate,  for  he  could  not 
disguise  his  contempt  for  the  autocratic  torpor  which  Mettcr- 
nich  declared  to  be  the  essence  of  good  government.  Now 
for  the  settlement  of  the  Eastern  question  Russia  was  essential 
and  Austria  was  important.  Palmerston  had  preferred  to  co¬ 
operate  with  France,  at  once  a  constitutional  state  and  a  first- 
rate  naval  power.  He  held  it  essential  to  keep  Russia  and 
France  apart,  and  trusted  that  his  support  of  the  constitutional 
principle  would  do  so.  And  his  hatred  and  suspicion  of 
Russia  seems  to  have  been  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  she  had 
a  despotic  government. 

Palmerston  had  not  framed  his  policy  with  direct  reference 
to  the  Eastern  question.  He  ultimately  came  to  think  it  the 
most  important  in  all  European  diplomacy,  as  it  involved 
crucial  decisions  for  Egypt,  Turkey,  France  and  Russia.  While 
he  did  not  look  to  the  future  he  saw  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
present.  Having  been  at  the  War  Office  a  score  of  years,  he 
knew  the  British  army  was  small,  but  that  it  could  be  used  as 
a  sword  in  the  hand  of  the  fleet  at  certain  points  such  as  Con¬ 
stantinople.  To  Syria  or  Africa,  Austrian,  French  or  Russian 
soldiers  could  go  only  by  permission  of  England’s  fleet. 
Palmerston’s  Eastern  policy  was  based  on  sea-power  and  began 
by  being  Mediterranean  rather  than  Turkish.  For  to 
England  both  the  east  and  west  of  the  Mediterranean  was 
important  and  France  had  to  be  held  in  check  at  both  ends. 

Palmerston  came  into  office  just  after  the  Wellington 
Ministry  had  allowed  a  French  fleet  and  army  to  capture 
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Algiers.  Now  Algeria,  like  Kgypt,  Tunis,  I’ripoli  and 
Morocco,  was  juridically  a  part  nf  the  'I'urkish  Empire. 
Wellington  had  failed  to  get  a  formal  ph'dgc;  out  of  France  not 
to  annex  Algiers.  Palmerston  evidently  deeply  resented  that 
inability.  One  of  his  maxims  was,  ‘  It  is  sometimes  easy  to 
prevent  that  which  it  is  dilHcult  to  undo,’  and  he  actually 
practised  this  policy  in  the  thirti<'s  when  in  power.  He  pre¬ 
vented  the  extension  of  France’s  eoast-liiu^  east  and  west  of 
Algiers,  just  as  he  prevented  the  extension  of  her  eoast-lin<;  to 
Belgium.  In  both  cases  it  was  a  naval  riuestion  and  tlu'refore 
crucial  to  England.  The  French  extension  to  Morocco  and 
Tunis  was  a  matter  about  which  he  was  prepared  to  light  and 
one  in  which  he  knew  the  navy  would  lx;  eli'ective  and  ptd)lic 
opinion  would  be  in  his  support.'"^  In  this  cas(^  it  was  in 
British  interests  to  resist  a  furtlua-  disintegration  of 'Furkey. 

In  the  second  year  of  his  ministry  he  was  confronted  by  an 
exactly  similar  issue  in  Syria  and  decided  lor  pe.ace.  Mehemet 
Ali,  the  ambitious  pasha  of  Egypt,  and  his  warlike  son  Ibrahim 
had  aided  the  Sultan  against  Greece  and  had  kept  Grete  in 
pledge  ever  since.  Palmerston,  after  taking  ollice,  i’ound  some 
utterances  of  both  father  and  son  thnratening  war  against 
their  Turkish  master.  ‘  What  have  1  or  any  of  you  (wer 
benefited  by  the  Sultan  ?  ’  said  Ibrahim.  ‘  Should  tlu^  Sultan 
attack  me,’  said  Mehemet  Ali,  ‘  you  (  Franks]  must  not  t;ike  it 
amiss  if  I  then  turn  my  arms  into  Syriti.’ He  adthal  tluit  he 
much  preferred  England  to  France.  None  the  h\ss  Abenkam 
had  caused  the  French  Government  to  admit  after  rejieated 
denials  .  .  .  that  the  Pasha  (Mehemet  Ali)  has  iictmilly 
offered  ...  the  co-operation  of  his  [Egyptitinj  tinny’  to  aid 
the  French  against  the  Dey  of  Algiers.i»»  Mehemet  Ali  ad¬ 
mitted  that  he  had  threatened  ‘  to  ttikc  ’  Tripoli,  the  French 
obviously  had  designs  of  extending  beyond  Algiers.  If  Egypt 
attacked  Syria  and  Tripoli,  if  Fnince  added  Tunis  tind  Morocco 
to  Algiers,  six  provinces  would  fixll  from  tlic  Sultan’s  grtisp  tit 
a  blow.  Franco-Egyptian  fleets  would  control  the  cotists  of 
Afhca  from  Agadir  to  Port  Said,  and  ofAsia  from  Jaffa  to 
Alexandretta.  In  a  few  months  half  the  Mediterranean  coast 
would  become  French  or  Egyptian.  The  whole  Aegean  would 
be  lost  m  addition  if  the  arms  of  Mehemet  Ali  reached  to 
Constantinople.  The  British  route  to  India  would  be  cn- 
d^gered  and  the  independence  as  well  as  the  integrity  of 
Turkey  destroyed.  Yet  though  there  is  every  .sign  that 
Palnwrston  would  have  fought  to  keep  the  French  within  the 
S^Syria^^  of  Algeria  he  did  not  fight  to  keep  the  Egyptians  out 
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His  {Mehemet  AlVs)  right  to  retain  possession  either  of  Syria  or  of  Egypt  without 
the  Sultan's  consent  can  only  be  by  right  of  force, — Stratford  Canning. 

What  other  has  the  Sultan  ? — Palmerston.* 

Why  then  did  Palmerston  not  go  to  war  with  Mehemet  Ali 
over  Syria  in  1832  ?  It  was  not  because  he  feared  to  fight 
Mehemet  Ali,  for  he  fought  him  seven  years  later.  The  cabinet 
was  indeed  more  timorous  than  he,  but  at  this  very  moment 
they  were  taking  a  strong  line  against  France  over  Belgium, 
Portugal  and  Tunis.  They  had  time  but  perhaps  not  stomach 
for  a  firm  policy  towards  Mehemet  Ali.  In  October  1831 
his  valorous  son  Ibrahim  advanced  against  Palestine.  But  it 
was  not  until  eight  months  later  that  he  captured  Acre,  nor 
until  July  1832  that  he  defeated  the  Turks  at  Homs,  entered 
Aleppo  and  conquered  Syria.  Thereafter  there  was  a  pause. 
On  November  3,  1832,  a  despatch  reached  London  in  which 
Sultan  Mahmud  definitely  asked  England  for  armed  naval 
help  against  his  rebel  pasha.  In  December  the  total  rout  of 
the  Turkish  forces  and  the  capture  of  the  Grand  Vizier  by 
Ibrahim  at  Konieh  was  reported.  Ibrahim  was  now  in 
possession  of  Adana  and  Cilicia  and  able  to  make  an  advance 
on  Constantinople.  Palmerston  was  not  prepared  to  do  more 
than  stop  a  further  advance.  In  response  to  an  ardent  appeal 
from  Stratford  Canning  he  declined  to  act  alone  and  expressed 
disbelief  in  the  regeneration  of  Turkey.  Even  in  January 
1833  he  was  still  discussing  '  armed  mediation  ’  with  France 
but  still  refusing  to  send  naval  aid. 

It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  February  that  Palmerston 
even  decided  to  lend  diplomatic  support  to  the  Sultan.  That 
meant,  of  course,  that  he  preferred  the  Sultan  to  Mehemet  Ali. 
Before  that  even  this  preference  had  been  doubtful.  On 
March  7,  1833,  a  formal  reply  was  sent  to  the  Sultan’s  appeal 
for  the  aid  requested  so  long  before  as  November  1832.  It 
contained  a  polite  refusal  of  the  ‘  naval  assistance  ’  asked,  but 
a  definite  pledge  to  support  Mahmud  in  the  diplomatic  sense. 
It  was  not  until  April  3  that  the  use  of  force  was  contemplated 
by  Palmerston.  Instructions  were  then  sent  to  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty  to  order  Sir  Charles  Hotham  to  be  ready,  under 
certain  circumstances,  to  blockade  Alexandria.  But  it  was 

*  Stratford’s  memo  of  December  1832  annotated  by  Palmerston,  quoted 
in  G.  W.  Crawley,  Greek  Independence  [1930],  241. 
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not  until  May  that  I’almrrstnn  iuianyni  t<»  snul  a  naval 
squadron  to  wait  outsiclr  thr  Dard.uu-llrs  .ih.nij  witli  tlic 
French  one,  for  pos,'>ihl<'  dcspati  h  tn  t  .itUNtaiitinnplo  at  need. 
It  was  too  late.  A  Russian  naval  stpiadnui  luul  been  inside 
the  Rosphorus  since'  Fehiaiary. 

Palmerston  had  been  outmamruvreel  by  Russia,  he  h;id 
reptidiateel  the  pledges  and  advii  e  nfSiratlord  ( tannin, .So 
curious  an  attitude  demands  expl.in.itions  which  it  is  not  easy 
to  give.  Would  it  have-  been  better  to  rci  oguise  Mehemet  .\li 
as  a  new  military  power  enthroned  in  .Asia  Minor  and  (lon- 
stantinople,  and  therefore  formidable  to  Russi.i  I’.dmerston 
seems  to  have  considered  the  possiliility.  but  he  ultimately 
rejected  it.  One  cati.se  patently  is  that  Ibr.ihim  w.is  a  mere 
.soldier,  and  that  the  Fgyptian  power  mi.e.ht  eml  with  the  life 
of  the  aged  Mehemet  .Ali.  Another  was  that  Mehemet  Ali 
had  been  threatening  the  Persian  Oulf,  whit  h  the  Sultan  could 
not  do,  and  might  impose,  a  hi.gh  t. trill  which  the  .Sult.in  was 
bound  by  treaty  not  to  do.  Hut  the.se  arguments  do  not 
explain  why  Ptdmerston  ditl  not  send  the  lleet  to  (lonstanti- 
noplc.  It  wtts  asked  for  and  wotild  have  Item  tiseitil  whether 
Mahmud  or  Mehemet  Ali  was  to  reign  on  the  Bosphorus,  aiul 
its  despatch  was  qtiite  in  the  I’alnierstoni.in  style.  Profe.s.sor 
Webster  may  be  able  to  .solve  the  mystery  from  Palmerston's 
private  papers,  but  till  then  a  few  .su,ti[gestion.s  must  suilice. 
One  explanation  is  that  ptihlie  opinion  in  F.n, gland  was  not  yet 
prepared  for  hostility  to  Ritssia.  Another  is  almost  ttio  simple 
to  be  believed.  The  British  navy  was  ftilly  oeetipied  elsewhere, 
as  Palmerston  ingcnuou.sly  confessed  in  the  Commons.  ‘  We 
were  embarking  in  naval  operations  in  the  .North  Sea,  ami  on 
the  coast  of  Holland,  and  were  under  the  neer-ssity  of  keeping 
up  another  naval  force  on  the  coast  of  Ptrrttigal,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  have  sent  to  the  Mediterranean  such  a 
squadron  as  would  have  suited  the  purjiose  t>f  the  Porte,  and 
at  the  same  time  have  compr)rtcd  with  the  naval  dignity  of 
this  country  ’  (August  28,  1833). 

In  spite  of  her  great  naval  superiority  over  all  other  nations 
England  would  have  had  no  superiority  at  the  decisive  point 
if  she  wished  cither  to  take  Ibraliim  in  the  rear  by  sca-ptiwer 
or  to  protect  Constantinople  against  Mehemet  Ali  by  ships. 
So  England  deserted  Turkey. 

Sultan  Mahmud  now  took  a  momentous  step.  France  he 
suspected  of  sympathy  with  Egypt.  Even  on  March  7 
England  only  promised  diplomatic  stipport  while  refusing 
naval  assistance.  Long  before  that  the  Sultan  had  been  forced 
to  act.  *  A  drowning  man  in  his  despair  clings  to  a  serpent,’ 
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said  one  of  his  advisers.  Early  in  January  Russia  had  offered 
him  her  aid.  Mahmud  clung  to  the  ^  serpent  ’  and  accepted 
the  aid  of  Russia  on  February  2,  1833.  The  end  of  February 
witnessed  a  remarkable  event  in  history,  for  Russian  troops 
arrived  on  the  Bosphorus  and  camped  on  the  shores  of  Asia  in 
order  to  defend  the  Sultan  against  his  Egyptian  rebel.  The 
presence  of  Russian  sailors  and  soldiers  in  the  Straits  was 
viewed  with  even  more  horror  by  France  than  by  England. 
Admiral  Roussin,  the  French  Ambassador,  got  Mahmud 
to  promise  concessions  to  Mehemet  Ali  before  the  Russian 
fleet  reached  Constantinople.  But  the  first  squadron  of  the 
Russian  fleet  had  arrived  and  in  fact  refused  to  retire. 
Palmerston,  acting  with  France,  threatened  Mehemet  Ali  with 
a  blockade  of  Alexandria  in  April.  But  France,  though  very 
anti-Russian,  played  with  the  idea  of  making  Mehemet  Ali 
independent,  to  which  Palmerston  was  wholly  opposed.  In 
May  Mahmud  ended  the  crisis  by  giving  way.  He  was  ready 
to  allow  Mehemet  Ali  to  hold  the  pashalics  of  Egypt,  Tarsus 
and  Syria.  He  still  refused  the  pashalic  of  Adana.  At  last 
a  legal  fiction  was  designed  to  save  his  pride.  Mahmud 
granted  Ibrahim  (and  not  Mehemet  Ali)  the  right  to  occupy 
it.*  In  June  British  and  French  naval  squadrons  arrived 
outside  the  Dardanelles,  too  late  once  more,  and  relieved 
Russia  from  great  anxiety  by  not  entering  the  Straits. 

France  wished  to  make  Mehemet  Ali  independent  and  a 
French  ally.  Palmerston  had  defeated  that  scheme  and  had 
also  deprived  Russia  of  all  pretext  for  remaining  in  the 
Bosphorus.  But  he  had  done  this  at  a  price.  The  three 
provinces  Adana,  Syria  and  Tarsus  would  indeed  be  detached 
only  during  the  life  of  the  already  aged  Mehemet  Ali.  But  it 
could  not  be  certain  that  the  Sultan  would  recover  them, 
though  he  remained  ^  in  principle  as  much  sovereign  of  Syria 
as  he  was  before.’  Palmerston,  in  response  to  inquiry,  in¬ 
formed  the  French  that  he  concurred  with  them  in  thinking 
that  the  share  which  Great  Britain  and  France  had  in 
bringing  about  the  pacification  between  the  Sultan  and 
Mehemet  Ali  in  1833  so  far  from  giving  the  Sultan  any  right 
to  expect  that  those  two  powers  should  sanction  any  attempts 
of  his  to  recommence  hostilities,  gives  on  the  contrary  to 
Great  Britain  and  France  a  right  to  require  from  the  Sultan 
that  he  should  not  by  any  unprovoked  aggression  against 
Mehemet  Ali,  renew  a  contest  which  those  powers  laboured 
so  anxiously  and  so  successfully  to  terminate.’  In  brief, 

*  The  settlement  of  Kutaya  (May  5)  was  published  in  the  Moniteur  Ottomane, 
May  25. 
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Palmerston’s  principle  was  io  sacriiice  the  part  t<‘inpia’arily  to 
preserve  the  whole  p('rnMn('ntly.  \r\,  hy  rchean.^  in  fi,q:ht, 
England  onc(‘  nuin*  disineinlx’ird  tlu'  Turkish  l'*an[)ir(\ 
Aberdeen  had  left  AIgi<'rs  to  he  annrxtal  hy  tiu'  I’rcaich  in  1H30. 
Palmc'rston  had  imdr  (irt'cre  both  strong  and  iiulep<auh'nt 
and  given  lier  a  gcau’nais  l^ountlarv  ti»  the  north  in 
In  the  next  year  h('  allowt'd  a  intu  h  lare^rr  slit  e  to  \}v  t  ut  off 
Tui'key.  M<^  looked  on  whih'  Atlatun  Syria  and  Tarsus  under¬ 
went  a  long-period  occtipation  hy  tin'  pasha  of  ICgvpl,  Hut  he 
retained  the  sov('r('ignty  of  the  Sultan  intat  t  ov<'r  lygypt. 

Palmerston  knew  wliat  he  was  doing.  He  ftmntl  com¬ 
pensations  ev(*n  if  h<'  had  acfjniescrd  in  the  stn  remh'r  of  tlu'se 
large  areas.  Damascus  ami  Aleppt^  were'  iudet'd  oet  upi<’d  hy 
Mohemet  AH,  htit  Ira([  and  Mosnl  rejnaiiu'tl  ‘Ttirkish.  dnrkt'y 
was  a  ‘good  occupit'r  of  tlu'  ntad  to  Ittdiad  'The  allt'inative 
route  to  India  was  via  tlu'  haiphrates,  up  width  British  com¬ 
merce  went.  All  this  was  pn'servc'd  to  'Ttirkt'y  anylu>w.  Had 
it  not  l)ccn,  Palnu'rston  wotihl  dotihtlcss  has  <'  iougjit.  Engjaml 
was  ready  to  light  for  (he  rotite  ft)  Imha,  just  as  slu'  was  wln'ii 
her  naval  interests  were  efulanirei'cd  i>v  Idem  h  thr<'ats  to 

« ^  i' 

Tunis,  Moroct’o  or  Belgium.  ‘  'TIu'  integrity  t)f  the  Otttanan 
Empire  ’  was  thus  not  an  abstract  [n'inciple,  htit  was  something 
for  which  Palnu'rstou  nught  or  might  not  <lcsire  tt>  lii»ht.  lie 
was  not  ready  to  fight  llu'  a  part  of  tin*  ( )tioman  Ismpirt'.  He 
would  only  fight  if  France,  Russia  or  Mt'hemet  Ali  cut  oii‘s(» 
large  a  part  of  Turkey  as  to  alfert  the  w  hole  halam  e  of  power 
and  thus  touch  a  vital  interest  of  England's,’*' 


VIII 

I  have  no  confidence  in  this  old  body  pmervuiii  life,  (V.ah  Nieiioi  as  on  rnr. 
Turkish  Empire,  February  Ui,  1H33. 

The  year  1833  wa.s  mernorahlc  sinta^  it  saw  Russia  for  the 
first  and  last  time  in  armed  control  of  (Jonstantinojile.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  Palmerston's  delay  had  been  fiitah  During 
December  1832  and  the  first  six  weeks  of  1B33  ^^*td  hesitated 

and  raised  objections.  By  February  it  was  too  late ;  Mahmud 
asked  and  received  Russia’s  aid.  At  the  end  of  February 
Russian  ships  were  going  down  the  Bosphorus  and  fifteen 
mousar^  Russian  troops  were  encamped  on  the  shores  of  Asia, 
Russia  had  won  the  race  by  a  short  head  and  the  consequences 

*  Vide  irfra^  ch.  iv,  pp,  loG-io, 
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were  momentous.  The  danger  from  Mehemet  Ali  was  passed 
in  May  1833,  t>ut  the  danger  from  Russia  remained.  She  was 
not  going  to  loosen  her  grip  on  Turkey  and  her  soldiers  were 
so  near  Constantinople  that  she  could  impose  her  own  terms. 
That  is  how  Palmerston  viewed  the  matter,  but  he  jumped  too 
quickly  to  the  conclusion.  Russia’s  attitude  was  still  governed 
by  the  decision  of  the  Czar  at  the  Council  held  at  the  time  of  the 
Treaty  of  Adrianople.  She  was,  however,  in  a  far  more  favour¬ 
able  situation  to  develop  its  principle  in  1833  1829. 

But  she  was  still  anxious  to  avoid  interference  by  other  Great 
Powers,  and  to  have  a  weak  neighbour,  not  a  strong  one,  at 
Constantinople.  Russia  seems  to  have  been  willing  to  en¬ 
courage  the  Christian  elements  in  European  Turkey  and  to 
use  her  own  vested  rights  of  interference  in  Servia  and  Moldo- 
Wallachia,  to  pursue  a  slow  economic  and  political  penetration 
of  the  outlying  provinces  of  Turkey  ;  but  she  meant  to  do 
nothing  suddenly  or  by  way  of  partition  with  other  powers. 
In  Asia  her  ideas  are  less  certain,  and,  to  judge  by  1839, 
would  not  have  been  sorry  to  see  Mahmud  weakened  by  some 
border  warfare  with  Ibrahim.  Yet  she  was  absolutely  deter¬ 
mined  to  repel  any  Egyptian  advance  beyond  Adana  or  a 
threat  to  Constantinople. 

The  views  of  Czar  Nicholas  at  the  moment  of  crisis  when 
he  rendered  aid  to  Turkey  are  fortunately  known  to  us.  His 
speech  seems  that  of  his  authentic  thought.  On  February  18 
he  met  Count  de  Ficquelmont,  the  Austrian  Ambassador,  at 
a  ball  and  spoke  as  follows  :  ‘  I  have  received  bad  news  from 

Turkey.  Ibrahim  does  not  arrest  his  march.  The  greatest 
apathy  and  the  greatest  disorder  reign  at  Constantinople  .  .  . 
the  Sultan  has  either  no  men  who  can  serve  him  or  men  who 
only  do  it  in  order  to  betray  him.  I  avow  to  you  that  I  foresee 
the  greatest  dangers  for  him.  I  have  done  what  I  could  to 
avert  them.  I  have  offered  him  advice  and  help,  he  has 
refused  both.  When  he  accepts  them,  I  fear  they  will  come 
too  late  to  save  him.  Despite  this  I  shall  give  them  him  if 
necessity  forces  him  to  ask  for  them  ;  I  have  taken  the  engage¬ 
ment  and  shall  keep  my  word.  I  do  not  conceal  from  you 
that  it  is  a  sacrifice  that  I  make.  It  is  too  opposed  to  all  our 
old  relations  with  Turkey  for  Russia  to  behold  it  with  pleasure  ; 
besides  religious  principle  is  opposed  to  it.  However  I  repeat 
I  shall  keep  my  word.  But  that  is  all  I  can  do.  I  have  no 
power  to  give  life  to  the  dead,  and  the  Turkish  empire  is 
dead  .  .  .  [even  if  the  crisis  is  arrested]  I  have  no  confidence 
in  this  old  body  preserving  life,  it  is  in  dissolution  from  all 
sides.  It  will  fall  a  little  earlier,  or  a  little  later.’  He  then 
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suggested  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  should  ooin<'  to  an 
agreement  with  himself  over  such  an  ('vent  as  tlicy  wen-  (he 
most  interested  parties.  ‘  1  know  everything  that  has  been 
said  of  the  projects  of  the  F.mpress  Catherine  [for  destroying 
the  Turkish  Empire],  Without  stopping  to  examine  wliat  was 
true  or  exaggerated  in  what  she  desired,  or  what  was  saiil  of 
her  plans,  I  shall  tell  you  in  one  word,  that  Russia  has  renounc(Hl 
the  goal  she  had  marked  out.  I  wish  to  maintain  tin;  Turkish 
Empire.  I  believe  I  have  alrcxuly  jiroved  and  :uu  proving  it 
at  this  present  moment.  If  it  lalls  1  do  not  desire  its  tUbri.s, 
I  need  nothing.  Yet  we  cannot  surremler  the  future  to 
chance.  What  arc  we  to  do  ?  The  idea  of  partition  has  always 
kept  the  attention  of  the  Powers.  I  eonfess  to  you  (h:it  I  lear 
all  the  intrigues.  I'rance  and  I'mgland,  as  wa;  have  (ht* 
misfortune  to  .see  to-day,  will  not  fail  to  set  them  in  motion 
at  Constantinople.  'J'hc  results  of  that  disimmiberment  will 
be  immense.  How  arc  we  to  jirevent  them  from  being 
dangerous  ?  Here  is  my  thought,  ;ind  it  is  oiut  on  which  we 
should  agree.’ 

Ficquelmont  replied  by  suggesting  th:it  tin;  Turkish  Empire 
was  too  great  to  be  partitioned.  ‘  Some  central  nuiss  would 
always  remain,  and  the  question  was,  wluit  to  do  with  th:it  ’ 
‘  I  am  of  your  opinion,’  answered  the  ( l/.ar,  ‘  but  th:it  thought 
does  not  give  me  pause.  When  (he  event  happens  it  will  be 
necessary  to  take  a  line,  and  of  all  lines  to  ttike  (In;  oiu;  I  find 
the  simplest,  the  most  natural  and  the  letist  com|)romising  is 
the  following.  The  Turkish  Empire  succeeded  to  the  (jr<;ek 
Empire  by  means  of  conquest  ;  its  roots  do  not  go  deep ;  tin; 
populations  of  the  provinces  of  the  old  Greek  ICmpire  ev(;u  on 
the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus  are  mostly  Christian.  When 
the  Turkish  Empire  destroys  itself  by  its  own  ineupaeity,  why 
should  we  not  try  and  re-establish  a  Greek  ICmpirei*  'Ehere 
are  the  beginnings  of  a  Greek  .slate.  1  do  not  know  King 
Otho  ;  I  do  not  know  if  he  is  able  to  supjiort  such  a  destiny. 
I  see  for  my  part  nothing  better  to  do.’  Count  Eictjuelmont 
hastily  declared  that  he  had  no  instructions  to  discuss  tin;  matt<;r, 
and  the  Czar,  seeing  that  he  had  perhaps  gone  too  f:ir,  drojjped 
the  subject  for  the  present.  He  ended  by  suggesting  thtit 
France  was  egging  on  Ibrahim,  and  by  saying  ‘  nothing  etpttd.s 
the  stupidity  of  the  Turks.’  On  the  24th  Ficquelmont  stiw 
both  the  Czar  and  Nesselrode.  But  on  this  occasion  the 
minister  had  little  to  say,  and  the  Czar  merely  informed  him 
that  the  Sultan  had  now  accepted  the  offer  of  Russian  aid,  and 
Aat  it  was  being  sent.  But  it  might  be  too  late  to  protect 
Constantinople  from  the  army  of  Ibrahim. 
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Here  is  the  end  of  this  great  affair.  Sire,  you  have  saved  the  Turkish  Empire. — 
Orlov  to  Czar  Nicholas,  June  29,  1833. 

The  ideas  of  Nicholas  at  this  crisis  correspond  accurately 
to  those  of  his  Council  of  September  1829.  He  is  far  from 
wishing  a  sudden  or  immediate  catastrophe  to  Turkey.*  He 
prefers  the  weak  neighbour  as  before.  He  is  opposed  to 
partition,  to  European  conferences,  and,  above  all,  to  Franco- 
.British  interference.  If  any  such  interference  takes  place  he 
wants  it  to  be  Austro-Russian  and  strictly  limited.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  facing  the  question  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  which  he  thinks  may  occur,  he  puts  forward 
the  idea  of  a  Greek  Empire  extending  presumably  from  the 
small  kingdom  of  Greece  to  Macedonia,  to  Thrace  and  to  both 
shores  of  the  Bosphorus.  This  looks  suspiciously  like  the  old 
Russian  plan  of  making  a  vassal  state  of  Greece,  though  it  is 
made  dependent  on  Austrian  consent.  But  it  is  clearly  too 
vague  to  be  of  much  immediate  importance.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  Nicholas  is  sending  his  naval  squadron  and  his 
troops  only  for  a  temporary  occupation  of  the  Bosphorus,  and 
to  avert  an  immediate  disaster  from  Ibrahim.  There  is  no 
question  of  annexation  or  permanent  occupation.  Russia  comes 
as  a  friend  or  as  an  ally,  not  as  an  enemy.  Even  when  he  sent 
his  favourite  Count  Alexis  Orlov  to  Constantinople  as  special 
representative  at  the  end  of  April  his  instructions  were  to 
obtain  the  retreat  of  Ibrahim’s  army  from  Asia  Minor,  and  to 
withdraw  the  Russian  forces  as  soon  as  that  retreat  took  place. 
It  seems  to  be  the  case  that  Orlov  carried  with  him  to  Con¬ 
stantinople  some  sort  of  a  sketch  of  a  defensive  alliance  between 
Russia  and  Turkey.  But  he  was  not  the  first  to  propose  the 
scheme.^®® 

Nothing  would  be  more  untrue  than  to  say  that  Count 
Orlov  wrung  the  Treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi  from  the  Sultan  by 
force  of  arms.  He  was  a  man  of  dignity  and  charm,  and  was 
courteous  and  conciliatory,  even  caressing  in  his  manner.  He 
‘  rubbed  himself  in  the  dust  before  the  Sultan,’  says  the 
Turkish  chronicler.  He  distributed  24,000  medals  with  the 
Czar’s  portrait  to  Turkish  soldiers  in  recognition  of  their 
bravery.  He  declared  the  Russian  sailors  and  soldiers  to  be 
their  brothers,  and  took  care  to  withdraw  them  at  the  very 
earliest  moment  from  the  Bosphorus,  as  soon  as  it  was  known 

*  Vide  also  his  later  ideas  in  ch.  x. 
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that  Ibrahim  had  retreated  heliind  th('  'Taurus.  IT'  was 
skilful  in  flattering,  perhaps  in  bribing,  the  Sultan’s  ministers. 
They  were  one  and  all  in  his  favour.  His  tat  ties  wrrr  the 
perfection  of  dij)loinati(‘  art.  Mahmud  sfiowed  him  <‘xlra- 
ordinaiy  marks  of  comh'set'nsion.  He  took  two  steps  towards 
him  in  the  aiidienee  chanilxT  and  ataaunpanied  him  to  iht' 
door.  He  caused  him  to  b<‘  seated  in  his  pn\s('nia\  and  pro 
sented  his  two  sons  to  him.  'The  n*{|uesl  for  an  alliama*  s<!t*ms 
to  have  come  first  from  Mahmud  himself;  not  from  <  )rlov.  'Tlu^ 
Czar  stated  ‘  on  his  honour'  that  tiu'  'Turkish  couvirr  asking 
for  an  alliance  crossed  Orlov  on  his  uay  to  ( loirstanlinople. 
But  the  idea  could  hav<‘  Ixxui  due  to  Orhn  's  indinxu  influenc<\ 
It  is  needless  to  se(‘k  for  subthuic's  with  a  passionat('  V('t  reso!ut<^ 
man  like  Mahmud.  H(‘  susp<au<’d  fraiux'  of  lu'Iping  Ibrahim, 
and  resented  EngiaiuTs  irliisal  oi‘ naval  aid.  'Tlu'C/.ar  ha<i 
acted  promptly  as  a  g('n(‘rous  patron  an<l  fri<uid,  and  Mahmud 
could  not  be  blamed  for  thiiiking  him  tiu'  only  peu'son  on  whos(‘ 
help  or  alliance  he  could  n^ly. 

The  Ircaty  of  Unkiar  Sk<‘lessi  was  siipuai  on  July  8,  1833. 
Its  terms  were  as  follows.  fh<‘rnal  pf'atx'  and  alliama*  W(‘r(*  to 
exist  in  future  I)etvve(‘n  Rtissia  and  d'urHy.  'The  nmtual 
defence  of  each  other’s  dominions  was  to  Ix'  arrang('d  and  ai<i 
given  by  each  to  the  otluu'  in  (aise  of  aggression  from  withotu. 
The  Ircaty  of  Adrianopht  and  all  the  arrang<*m<mts  ndating 
to  Greece  were  confirmed.  Russia  agnxal  to  maintairt  the 
independence  of  lurkey  should  tlu^  iN)rte  call  on  her  again 
for  naval  and  military  aid  (against  Mtdiemrt  Ali).  'The  'Treaty 
was  to  last  for  eight  years.  By  a  se<*nU  artich*  Ru.ssia  thudan'd 
that  in  case  of  war  she  woulcl  not  ask  Turkey  for  arimal  aid. 
She  would  only  requix'c  that  ltirk<y  shoukl  tlu!  Dar¬ 

danelles  to  armed  vessels,  that  is  to  say,  ‘  not  allowing  any 
lorcign  vessels  of  war  to  enter  therein  on  any  prett'xl  whatc'ver,’* 

This  article  contained  in  itself  the  (luiutesseru'e  (jf'dangttr  for 
the  future. 

The  secret  article  was  merely  an  allirination  i>l‘llu;  old  rule 
ot  closing  the  Straits  to  armed  vessels,  reileraKui  in  Ar(ic-1<;  XI 
0  t  e  Anglo- 1 urkish  Ircaty  of  ifio;).  It  eould  only  be 
legmmately  said  to  be  directed  against  I'biglaiul  and  1-'  ranee 
1  Turkey  opened  the  Bosphorus  to  Russia  and  eiosial  the 
Dardanelles  to  all  warships  except  Russian  ones.  A  British 
ee  en  ering  the  Black  Sea  would  have  lieen  ineomparubly 
more  powerful  than  the  Russian,  It  could  have  iirovoked  or 
sustained  revolt  m  Circassia,  and  destroyed  the  trade  and 
wars  ips  of  Russia.  Turkey  was  therefore  conferring 

*  No  stipulation  about  closing  the  Bosphorus  I  vidt  infra,  n.  109. 
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substantial  benefits  on  Russia  by  closing  the  Dardanelles  to 
the  warships  of  all  nations.  But  this  provision  was  an  old 
one  against  which  England  could  not  easily  protest.  It  only 
became  dangerous  if  Turkey  admitted  Russian  ships  into  the 
Bosphorus.  In  such  case  Constantinople  was  open  to  Russian 
warships  while  the  Dardanelles  were  closed  to  all  others.  It 
seems  to  follow  from  the  very  fact  of  an  alliance  that  the 
Bosphorus  was  so  open.  ‘  The  Russian  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea, 
and  the  Russian  troops  in  the  Crimea,  are  within  a  few  days’ 
sail  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  may  at  any  time  return  thither, 
before  the  British  Squadron  could  arrive  to  prevent  them,  let 
it  be  stationed  where  it  may,  if  not  actually  within  the 
Dardanelles.’  Even  Palmerston,  however,  admitted  that 
‘  Russia  would  not  risk  the  consequenees  which  would  follow 
a  reoccupation  of  the  Bosphorus  without  an  invitation  from 
the  Sultan.’  It  seems,  therefore,  that  Palmerston  himself  did 
not  believe  that  Unkiar  Skclessi  specifically  granted  Russia  new 
rights.  He  feared,  however,  that  such  rights  might  be  matter 
of  understanding. 

While  there  were  no  specific  articles  to  that  effect,  there 
might  have  been  secret  arrangements  to  admit  Russian 
warships  not  only  to  the  Bosphorus,  but  also  to  allow  them  to 
pass  to  the  Mediterranean.  In  that  case  there  would  have 
been  a  double  violation  of  old  treaty  rights  by  Turkey,  for 
Russia  would  not  only  have  been  allowed  access  for  her  war¬ 
ships  to  Constantinople,  but  would  have  been  enabled  to  pass 
the  Dardanelles  from  the  north  {i.e.  enter  the  Mediterranean) 
while  France  and  England  were  prevented  from  entering  them 
from  the  south.  There  is  some  evidence  at  least  that  this 
interpretation  was  believed  both  by  the  British  and  French 
governments.  Nesselrode  formally  denied  any  such  suggestion. 
He  told  Sir  Frederic  Lamb  in  1838,  ^  the  Treaty  did  not  secure 
to  Russia  a  right  to  pass  her  fleet  through  the  Dardanelles.’^®® 
The  Turks  always  denied  this  interpretation,  though  they 
characteristically  gave  grounds  for  suspicion  by  re-fortifying 
the  Dardanelles  while  allowing  their  fortresses  to  moulder  on 
the  Bosphorus.  But  this  interpretation  was  denied  not  only  by 
the  Russian  government  but,  more  important,  by  Metternich.^®® 
Now  Mettcrnich’s  testimony  was  less  suspect  than  the  Russian. 

Palmerston  was  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  nicely  to  weigh 
these  matters.  He  desired  to  prevent  the  ratification  of  the 
Treaty.  He  could  avert  all  fear  of  an  alliance  between  Russia 
and  France  by  supporting  the  latter.  In  August  1833  he 
therefore  joined  France  in  a  strong  remonstrance  against 
Unkiar  Skelessi.  They  jointly  attempted  to  prevent  the 
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ratification  of  the  Treaty.  They  (icclared  that,  tlu'  Treaty 
produced  a  change  in  th<*  relatinns  <>1*  dhirkc'y  and  Russia. 
Other  ‘Powers  were  entithnl  ohjt'ctf  if  it  r<’sult('d  in  ‘  the 
armed  interrerene('  of  Russia  in  tlu‘  int(’rtial  atiairs  ol*  Turkt^y.’ 
France  and  Kngland  would  ad  as  if  the  TrcMty  w<‘re  not  in 
existence.  Russia  n'plietl  roundly  that  the  'Treaty  was 
between  two  indepeiuhmt  powers,  was  purely  <l<’fensiv(*,  and 
concerned  no  one  ('ls<*.  'The  (hnnands  Ttirk<'y  that  sh<‘ 
should  refuse  to  ratify  th<'  ‘TnMty  prodiuaal  no  <dleet.  Ratihea- 
tions  were  duly  exchanged  and  <A-en  extrenu'  pn'ssttre  iaih'd 
to  obtain  a  promise  iVoni  d'urk<'y  to  al>rogat('  tin*  Trt'aty  in 
any  particular.  Russia  had  again  seor<‘d. 

Though  Palmerston  suspeaued  s<'rret  articles  ahotU  the 
Straits,  his  real  opposition  to  Unkiar  Skelessi  was  on  largtu* 
grounds.  He  beli<w(ul  that  the  whol<‘  agreemumt  had  Ixam 
drawn  up  in  St,  Pet<u\sl)urgh  Ix'ion'  ( )rlov  wimt  on  his 
mission,  and  his  belief  was  tmtirelv  unchanged  by  dtmials  from 
him,  from  Nesselrode,  and  <'V('n  from  tlu’  ( 1/ar  '  t^n  his  honour.' 
lie  thought  that  the  i’n'aty  was  dictattai  aiul  (lesigiu'd  by 
Russia  for  the  clestrudion  ol' 'Turk(*v.  ‘  Russia  llu'n  will  Ix'- 
come  the  aeknovvhxlged  umpire*  beg  ween  tlu*  Sultan  aiut  his 
subjects,  will  e.Kereise  a  kind  ei'  pr<»lt*<'tor.il<*  ov<'r  tht*  'Turkish 
empire  ;  and  the  Sultan  will  he  hound  to  adt)pt  tlu*  (piarr(*ls 
of  Russia.’ It  was  not  the  sp<*cihe  provisions  or  <‘vt*n  a 
suspected  secret  understanding,  it  was  the  underlying  con¬ 
ception  to  which  he  was  opposed.  He  interpr<*t<*(i  it  as  an 
instrument  making  Turkey  the  vassal  and  slav<*  of  Russia, 
giving  the  Czar  the  ])ower  of  destroying  or  partitioning  her  at 
his  imperial  pleasure.  'The  friendship  of  Russia  was  more  dan¬ 
gerous  than  the  enmity  of  Mehemel  Ali.  IikUuhI  Palmerston 
admitted  that  he  would  rather  see  the  ICgyptian  pasha  at 
Constantinople  than  the  Ru.ssian  (Izar.  When  this  avowal 
came  to  Russian  ears,  Palmerston  (‘xplaiiunl  it  away.  YtU  it 
was  true  and  characteristic  of  his  realism,  li'  then*  was  to  int 
a  military  despot  in  command  of  the  stnmg<*st  military  and 
naval  position  in  the  world,  Palmerston  pn-lerred  one  who 
could  be  coerced  to  one  who  eotild  not.  Russia  at  (lonslanti- 
nople  was  impregnable,  the  Dardanelles  (*oul<l  not  be  forced 
and  she  could  not  be  attacked  in  the  Bailie.  Melunnet  Ali  if 
at  Constantinople  could  be  attacked  in  Hank  in  Syria  and 
blockaded  at  Alexandria.  If  there  wa,s  to  be  an  enemy  at 
Constantinople  Palmerston  preferred  a  vulnerable  one. 

The  strength  of  Palmerston’s  feelings  on  the  subject  of 
Constantinople  is  not  often  recognised,  even  though  he  avowed 
them  in  public.  ‘  If  Russian  conquest  should  lead  to  the 
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Christianising  and  civilising  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  country 
'Turkey],  these  advantages,  and  no  one  can  estimate  them 
!iigher,  would  be  counter-balanced  by  the  consequences  that 
would  result  to  Europe  from  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Turkish  Empire.  I  say  then  that  undoubtedly  [the  British] 
Government  would  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  resist  to  the 
utmost  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Russia  to  partition  the 
Turkish  Empire;  and,  if  it  had  been  necessary,  we  should 
equally  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  interfere  and  prevent  the  pasha 
of  Egypt  from  dismembering  any  portion  of  the  dominions  of 
the  Sultan.  The  integrity  and  independence  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  are  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  tranquillity,  the 
liberty,  and  the  balance  ofpower  in  the  rest  of  Euro|)o.’  flcrc 
we  have  not  only  an  announced  resolve  to  defend  Cc^nstanti- 
noplc,  but  to  prevent  Russia  from  annexing  any  territory.  Not 
only  that,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  British  Empire  the  (Christian¬ 
ising  or  civilising  of  the  Turks  by  Russia  may  have  to  bo  pre¬ 
vented.  The  importance  of  this  speech  is  oven  greater  than 
it  appears,  for  it  was  made  on  July  ii,  1B33,  throe  days  after 
Unkiar  Skelessi  had  been  actually  signed,  but  before  Palmerston 
knew  anything  of  its  contents.  So  it  was  not  the  mere  terms 
of  Unkiar  Skelessi  which  inspired  Palmerston,  but  his  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Russia’s  whole  policy.  If  Palmerston’s  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Unkiar  Skelessi  were  right,  his  anti-Russian  policy 
can  be  defended  even  though  it  led  (as  it  did  at  long  last)  to 
the  Crimean  war.  England  could  not  allow  Turkey  to  bo 
destroyed.  If  Russia  were  bent  on  her  destruction,  then,  as 
Captain  Smollett  said,  ‘  It’s  got  to  come  to  blows,  sooner  or 
later.’  That  was  Palmerston’s  point  of  view.  It  is  a  very 
British  one,  but  it  must  not  be  blindly  accepted  by  historians. 
Russia  was  sincere  not  only  in  protecting  Mahmud  against 
Mehemet  Ali,  she  was  sincere  in  restraining  the  Sultan  from 
attacking  the  pasha.  When  Mahmud  rashly  proposed  to 
attack  the  Egyptian  in  1834  and  invoked  the  Treaty  of  Unkiar 
Skelessi,  Russia  refused  him  all  countenance  or  aid.  She 
declared  the  Treaty  was  strictly  defensive.  When  war  actually 
broke  out  in  1839  Russia’s  conduct  was  disinterested  on 
Palmerston’s  own  confession.  And  in  that  case  England  was 
separated  from  France,  making  Russia’s  temptation  greater. 
So  the  policy  of  the  ^  countercheck  quarrelsome  ’  may  have 
been  a  mistake.  To  act  along  with  Russia  in  order  to  restrain 
her,  as  Canning  did,  might  have  been  wise.  It  might  have 
been  attempted  before  Unkiar  Skelessi,  since  it  was  actually 
practised  after  it. 

Unkiar  Skelessi  is  a  true  turning-point  in  the  attitude  of 
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English  statesmen  towanis  Russia.  It  bred  in  Palnx'rstnn  a 
fatal  hostility  to  Russia,  and  i'onvt'rt(nl  <’vrn  Whigs  to  (lu^  d  ory 
policy  ()!' bolstering  up  duilo'y,  d*b('  coiuausion  of  Stratford 
Canning  had  pr<na'ded  (h.U  of  Pahncrst(m,  and  tlu'  anti- 
Russian  fet'ling  of  (iu’sc  two  inrn  was  tuu'  pndbund  cause  (»f  tlie 
Crimean  War.  \'et  laUh  had  been  much  ttnd('r  tlu'  inlhunua* 
of  CJoorge  Canning,  whose'  legacy  was  co-operation  and  friend¬ 
ship  with  Russia  enaa*  the  I'.astern  (piestion.  Stratford,  it  is 
true,  was  more'  dee'ply  conunitte’e!  to  the'  Turks  than  Ikilmer- 
ston  ;  ht^  may  have'  had  pe'ise^nal  animus  against  tlu'  C/,ar. 
He  had  also  wislu'd  te)  ae  e  e'pt  the'  ‘Turkisli  alliance'  »md  se'iul 
the  fleet  to  Ceinstantinoph'  in  iffp,!.  But  Palmerston  had 
refuseel  to  do  this,  and  only  be'eaiiu'  he»stil('  teo  Russia  when 
her  Heel  and  army  re'ache'd  the  H»>sphortis.  Prinee’ss  I.ieven 
favoured  his  appeiintment  as  Feue'itpi  See  re'tary  lu'e  ause  of  his 
fricnclline.ss  to  Russia.  lie  ag,re'ed  with  he'r  pt>liey  in  revspe'e’i 
to  Greece;  ove'r  Pedaiul  he'  was  me>re  anxiems  thau  atiy  eghe'r 
to  deal  tenderly  with  Russia.  Pan  his  elithe  ubie's  began  when 
Russia  differt'd  from  him  over  Ue’lgitun.  P*ihn<'rstem  always 
seems  to  have  tried  te)  pre’ve'ut  an  anti-British  alliane  <'  betwc'e'u 
Russia  and  Fran<‘<'.  lb*  held  that  he  nmst  always  ae  t  with 
one  and  generally  against  the  other,  d’heir  uniem  en-er  the' 
Eastern  question  wouhl  have'  be'en  fatal.  If*  hdanee*  wante'd 
Egypt,  and  Russia  Con.stantine>pie,  tlu'y  might  ge*t  begh  by 
agreement.  If  Englaud  acted  with  one  she  eemld  always 
checkmate  the  other,  Friendslup  with  Fraiu  <'  nu'aut  he»stilily 
to  Russia  and  vkC’-vmu,  Now  in  Freiu  h  and  Briti.sh 
diplomacy  were  united  over  Belgium.  A  Fre'iudi  army  and  a 
British  fleet  coerced  Antwerp  whiles  Rtissia  leujke'd  on  IVenvning, 
So  Belgium  marked  the  end  t)f  Pahue'r.stoiFs  pn^-Russian 
feeling.  When  Mahmud  u.sked  for  lu'lp,  France  was  ntont 
ready  to  give  it  than  England  and  as  anxious  (o  prevent  Russia 
from  entering  the  Bosphorus  or  Mediterranean.  It  is  <sisy, 
merefore,  to  understand  why  Palnu'rston  <leeided  to  act  with 
France.  But  he  might  have  done  all  this  from  eold  motives 
of  calculation.  In  fact  he  acted  from  a  vt'ry  ret'eiu  but 
intense  hatred  and  suspicion  of  Ru.s.sia  which  j)roft>un<ily 
influenced  the  policy  of  England  and  uf‘Kuroi>e  for  a  generation. 


Mischief,  thou  art  afoot.- Caksar. 


As  the  year  1834  ^.dvanced  Palmerston ^s  forebodings 
ecame  gloomier  still.  He  found  all  sorts  of  discrepancies 
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between  the  Turkish  and  Russian  versions  of  the  Treaty.  He 
was  much  preoccupied  with  a  new  Turco-Russian  Convention 
of  January  29,  1834.  The  rectification  of  the  Georgian 
frontier  ‘  would  open  a  free  passage  for  Russian  troops  in  the 
direction  of  Bagdad,’  This  was  true,  but  he  saw  ‘traps  and 
mines  ’  everywhere  else.  He  spoke  of  the  ‘  general  desire 
we  know  to  exist  in  the  Russian  Government  to  establish  a 
predominant  influence  in  Greece,  for  the  purpose  of  directing 
the  external  relations  of  Greece  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
the  policy  of  that  country  subservient  to  Russian  objects  and 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  such  a  system  of  management  in 
the  internal  administration  of  Greece,  as  might  prevent  any 
free  or  liberal  institutions  in  that  country,  and  might  assimilate 
its  organization  as  nearly  as  possible  to  that  of  a  despotic 
country.’  When  Lord  William  Russell  reported  the  Russian 
view  that  Russia  was  weak  because  of  her  size  and  desired  no 
further  annexations,  he  poured  scorn  on  the  doctrine  that  the 
‘  means  which  any  empire  has  had  of  committing  aggressions 
have  been  lessened  in  proportion  as  its  revenue  has  been 
increased  and  its  army  and  navy  augmented.’  And  to  Vienna 
he  wrote  that  Russia  should  be  regarded  ‘  as  a  power  strong 
enough  to  be  formidable  but  not  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  still 
more  ambitious  than  strong  and  not  less  wily  than  ambitious, 
profiting  by  the  weak  compliances  of  its  allies  to  strengthen 
itself  daily  at  their  expense  and  to  their  future  detriment.’  It 
would  be  ‘  very  advantageous  to  the  peace  of  Europe  if  the 
Cabinets  of  Vienna  and  Berlin  were  to  open  their  eyes  to  the 
real  state  of  things.’ 

If  Palmerston  in  Downing  Street  was  distrustful  of  Russia, 
Lord  Ponsonby  at  Constantinople  was  still  more  so.  Lord 
Melbourne,  whose  cynicism  made  him  view  things  more  coolly 
than  either,  spoke  of  his  ‘  ridiculous  Russophobia  which  leads 
him  to  shut  his  eyes  to  everything  else.’  Ponsonby  was 
indeed  incorrigible.  On  arriving  at  Constantinople  he  had 
seen  the  Russian  fleet  at  anchor  in  the  Bosphorus  from  the 
windows  of  his  palace  at  Bujukdere.  For  three  months  he 
watched  it,  expecting  every  hour  to  hear  its  guns  firing.  This 
impression  never  left  Ponsonby  and  explains  his  endless 
tirades.  ‘  I  have  always  treated  as  wholly  erroneous  the 
belief  entertained  by  some  that  Russia  could  act  with  what 
people  call  moderation  in  these  matters  or  cease  for  one 
moment  to  aim  at  the  subjugation  of  Turkey.’  He  even 
went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  ‘  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 
British  ships  of  War  in  the  Euxine  to  protect  British  Trade,’  to 
‘  decide  the  great  question  of  Circassian  Independence  in  our 
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favour  and  put  an  cud  to  th(‘  rhan<a‘.s  of  Russian  sur<'<*ss  ai^ainst 
it.’ In  other  words  Ponsonhy  j)ropos(‘d  a  nu'asun’:  which 
was  actually  one  of  war  a,i?ainsl  Russia,  /.c.  (hat  of  sc'mlin,^^ 
British  ships  into  the  Bhu'k  S('a  and  aidini^*  tlu'  (lircassians 
against  her.  Yet  no  one  had  prot<\s(('d  more  than  Ponsonhy 
himself  against  Russia’s  all<‘g(‘d  design  of  senuling  warships  into 
the  Mediterranean.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  Palnu*rston 
seems  to  have  lent  no  eount<*nanc('  to  th<'  dangerous  sugg(\stion 
of  his  ambassador.  But  (lu'n*  w<'r<'  non<'  th<'  I<*ss  (inn's  at 
which  he  vied  with  him  in  extravagance.  'Thus  Ponsonhy  in 
1834:  'You  |Turk('y|  may  again  hav('  rt'c’oursc'  te)  Russia/  if 
'beaten  by  Mcheinet  Ali.'  A  y('ar  lat<'r  Palmerston  spoke  ol' 
Mahmud’s  plans  to  attack  M<'h('inet  .Mi  as  '  rash  and  fatal 
designs  ’  probably  inspirtal  'by  (1h'  insidious  ])oIi('y  of  Russia, 

.  .  .  the  only  party  who  could  b('  sun'  to  gain  by  a  present 
rupture  between  the  Sultan  and  tlu'  Pasha,  and  who  so  likt'Iy 
therefore  as  Russia  to  stimulate  tin'  Port<‘  to  a  rupttin' ?  ’ 

All  this  was  amisunchu'standingol'Russia,  who  had  tri<'d  to  cln'ck 
Mahmud  and  had  no  desire  to  provoke'  Mt'henu't  .Mi.  But  it 
was  a  dangerous  misinuh'rstanding  and  h'd  dir<*ctly  to  the 
famous  '  discretionary  ord(‘r.’ 

On  March  10,  1H3.1.,  Palnu'rston  addrc'ssed  an  instruction 
to  Ponsonhy  approved  l)y  (he  King,  inclosing  a  sc<  rct  admir¬ 
alty  order  of  January  31  to  Sir  James  Rowh'v,  commanding 
the  Mediterranean  squadron.  'Plus  '  discretionary  order  ’ 
authorised  him  to  comply  with  any  recpiest  of  the  'Turkish 
government,  conveyed  through  Ponsonl)y,^'‘^  '  against  any 
threatened  attack  of  the  Russians.’  'The  dnly  rc'sHhaion  W'as 
on  the  admiral  himself,  ‘  provided  that,  in  a  naval  {)t)int  of 
view,  he  should  consider  his  force  adequate  to  th<'  ('m<!rg<m('y.’ 
The  French  government  had  given  similar  instructions  to 
their  admiral,  but  Ponsonhy  wa.s  not  to  inform  the  Freiudi 
ambassador  at  Constantinople  of  his  own  orth'rs  or  to  convert 
measures  with  him.  Ponsonhy  at  Coustantinoph^  hehl  in  lus 
hand  the  power  of  calling  up  England's  '  winged  ministers  of 
vengeance.’  Thus  a  man  of  extreme  views,  more  anti-Russian 
than  Palmerston  himself,  could  involve  England  and  Russia 
in  war  without  reference  to  Downing  Street.  A  decre<%  issued 
on  the  ambassador’s  responsibility  from  his  palace  on  the 
Bosphorus,  might  set  all  Europe  aflame. 

Fortunately  a  cool  and  calm  intencct  now  diagnostal  and 
allayed  this  inflamed  condition.  Late  in  1B34  the  King  turned 

absence  of  Peel,  installed  the  Duke 
m  Wellington  as  the  Secretary  of  State  for  all  departments. 
He  surveyed  the  field  of  foreign  policy  as  well  as  all  others. 
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He  discovered  the  famous  '  discretionary  order,’  brought  it 
before  cabinet  and  King,  pointed  out  its  implications,  and  got 
it  cancelled.  He  wrote  to  Ponsonby  in  his  own  hand  dryly, 
‘  I  have  received  His  Majesty’s  commands  to  inform  Your 
Excellency  that  it  docs  not  appear  to  His  Majesty  that  affairs 
in  the  Levant  are  at  this  period  in  such  a  state  as  to  require  that 
the  discretion  should  be  vested  in  the  Ambassador  at  the  Porte 
and  the  responsibility  reposed  upon  that  officer  of  placing 
this  country  in  a  state  of  war  with  Russia.’  Ponsonby 
received  this  ‘  fatal  despatch  ’  with  dismay,  thought  of  resigning, 
but  decided  to  wait  until  Palmerston  returned  to  power. 
When  he  did  return,  however,  Palmerston  was  refreshed  and 
cooled  by  this  shower  of  cold  reason  and  common-sense  and 
did  not  at  once  renew  the  old  order.  It  was  not  until  May 
1836  that  he  cancelled  the  ^  fatal  despatch’  and  delighted 
Ponsonby  with  a  new  ‘  discretionary  order.’  But  this  time 
there  was  more  true  discretion,  and  he  warned  his  ardent 
lieutenant  that  there  was  no  immediate  danger.  In  the 
autumn  of  1838  when  Ponsonby  suggested  it  was  ‘  dangerous 
to  delay  ordering  the  fleet  up,’  he  was  promptly  rebuked. 
Next  year  when  Mahmud  declared  war  on  Mehemet  Ali, 
Palmerston  renewed  the  power  to  Ponsonby,  but  again  warned 
him  to  be  sparing  of  using  it.  As  a  further  safeguard  he 
directed  him  to  act  in  concert  with  the  French  Ambassador. 

Palmerston,  at  least,  had  recovered  his  balance  by  1836, 
but  British  public  opinion  had  not.  Even  without  his  stimula¬ 
tion,  it  would  have  become  violently  anti-Russian.  Palmerston 
had  deliberately  set  the  mischief  afoot.  He  got  the  King  to 
announce  in  his  speech  in  August  1833  that  ‘  my  attention 
will  be  carefully  directed  to  the  preservation  of  the  Turkish 
Empire.’  The  King  enjoyed  his  task  and  ^  spoke  the  passage 
about  Turkey  with  emphasis  and  looked  round  at  Lieven  (the 
Russian  ambassador)  to  see  how  he  took  it.’  William  IV 
had  further  reason  for  gratification  in  February  1834,  for  he 
made  a  still  more  ominous  utterance  in  a  new  speech.  ‘  The 
peace  of  Turkey  since  the  settlement  made  with  Mehemet  Ali 
has  been  not  interrupted  ;  and  will  not,  I  trust,  be  threatened 
with  any  new  danger.  It  will  be  my  object  to  prevent  any 
change  in  the  relations  of  that  Empire  with  other  Powers, 
which  might  affect  its  stability  and  independence  ’  (February  4, 
1834).  The  strength  of  this  statement  and  its  introduction  into 
the  King’s  mouth  produced  a  mild  remonstrance  from  Peel. 
Palmerston  declared  it  was  ^  of  the  utmost  importance.’  In 
private  he  wrote,  ‘  with  Russia  we  are  just  as  we  were,  snarling 
at  each  other,  hating  each  other,  but  neither  wishing  for  war  ’ 
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(April  21,  1834).  But  the  hounds  of  ])ul>lir  opinion  were 
unleashed  and  an  anti-Russian  propai^anda  had  br^uin. 
During  1835,  when  P<‘el  and  Wellington  t(‘inporarily  ludd 
office,  it  was  quiet,  but  next  year  tlu'  hunt  began  again. 

The  parliamentary  hounds  l)ay<‘d  loudly  in  February  i83(). 

Stratford  Canning,  then  in  opposition,  wideonu'd  the  jiroposal 

that  ‘the  balance  of  pow(‘r  ’  should  hr  ihalared  to  be  the 

maintenance  of  Turkish  integrity,  d<‘S(’ribed  the  Turkish  army 

as  ruined  and  advoeatcxl  (ineichaitally)  th<‘  (’heeking  of' Russian 

ambition.  One  speaker,  antit  ipating  Disraedi,  spoke  of  the 

enormous  empire  striving  to  fona'  an  ('utry  into  tlu*  North  S(‘a 

at  the  Sound,  and  into  the  Nh’diterraiu'an  at  the  Dardaiu'lh's. 

Another  alluded  to  h<‘r  insidious  (h'signs  in  Moldavia  and 

Wallachia.  A  third  stressed  tlu*  in('reas<‘  and  imjiortaiua'  of 

British  trade  with  Turkey.  Sir  I'aUvard  Codrington,  who  had 

destroyed  the  Turkish  sea-power  at  .Navarino,  boldly  sugg(*st<xl 

that  we  should  oHer  our  flc*et  to  d’urkc'V  as  a  support  against 

Russia.  Palmerston,  whih*  (h'pnrating  th<‘S('  extrt'nu'r  flights 

of  the  imagination,  l(‘lt  no  doubt  as  to  his  ('nnd(*mnation  of 

Unkiar  Skclessi.  Tlu*  d(!l)ate  wtait  far  bt'vond  tlu*  walls  of 

* 

parliament,  for  it  impn'ssed  nu*r('hants,  journalists  and  tlu* 
public.  Tlie  stra,ng(*,  brilliant  and  r(*stl<*ss  David  Unpihart, 
by  books,  pamphlets,  spee(‘h(*s  ami  jiropaganda,  spn*ad  the 
doctrine  that  Russia  was  an  alih*,  tn'aidierons,  (a)rrupt, 
ambitious,  and  extraordinarily  dangerous  pow<*r,  He  di(l 
not  find  universal  aeecptanett,  for  the  sol)er<*r  and  inor<*  in¬ 
structed  journals  did  not  aequi(*S(*e  in  tlu*  panie.  Jiut  the 
British  public,  which  likes  a  .sensation  anti  a  villain,  <lt‘t<*r- 
mined  that  Russia  wa.s  the  wolf,  and  'Turkey  the  lamb,  of  the 
diplomatic  fable.  The  materials  for  a  war  w<*r('  thus  ready¬ 
made  in  public  opinion,  and  hene(*rorlh  I'higland  dc'pended 
on  the  discretion  of  her  slalesmen  to  av<‘rt 
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Metternich  is  delighted  with  the  Russian  Treaty  .  .  .  Ik  is  ensih  pleased. 
Palmerston,  September  3,  1833. 

One  statesman  of  unique  experience  had  juclg<*d  Unkiar 
Skelessi  with  a  detachment  to  which  I^almerston  could  not 
pretend.  Austria  and  Metternich  (for  the  two  were  .still  the 
same)  had  strong  reasons  for  distrusting  Russia,  'Though  a 
careful  student  of  the  Eastci'n  question,  had  stood 

aside  from  every  crisis  between  Navarino  and  Unkiar  Skelessi. 
France  and  England  had  used  force  against  Turkey,  Russia 
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had  gone  to  war,  Mcttcrnich  had  done  neither.  Yet  he  was 
prepared  to  use  force  elsewhere  to  support  conservatism  and 
his  motive  was  not  timidity  as  such.  But  his  two  main  interests 
were  the  support  of  conservatism  in  Germany  and  in  Austrian 
Italy.  As  Turkey  only  came  third  in  his  list  of  preferences, 
he  was  the  less  inclined  to  use  force  there.  But  as  a  matter  of 
fact  he  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  use  of  force  against  Mchemet 
Ali,  and  recommended  France  and  England  to  send  naval 
squadrons  to  the  Levant  so  early  as  the  autumn  of  1832.*  This 
suggestion,  though  refused,  might  have  averted  disaster. 

Mcttcrnich  had  undoubtedly  some  knowledge  of  the  new 
Russian  policy  of  1829,  for  the  Czar  Nicholas  had  outlined  it 
to  the  Austrian  ambassador  in  February  1833.  Yet  in  this 
crisis  Mcttcrnich  sought  to  unite  France  and  England,  Prussia, 
Austria  and  Russia  in  a  Five-Power  Pact  to  restrain  Mchemet 
Ali,  and  it  was  not  his  fault  that  he  failed  again.  Perhaps  for 
this  very  reason  he  fell  a  little  out  of  touch  with  the  events 
leading  to  Unkiar  Skclessi.  But  he  knew  of  them  earlier  than 
anyone  else  and  was  still  quite  ready  to  make  things  easy  for 
Russia.  She  would  need  his  support  for  conservatism  in 
Europe,  and  he  was  prepared  to  agree  with  her  about  main¬ 
taining  it  in  Turkey.  He  could  not  therefore  condemn  Unkiar 
Skclessi.  When  it  was  revealed  that  Prussian  Crown  Prince, 
Russian  Czar  and  Austrian  Emperor  were  to  meet  at  Miinchen- 
griitz,  Palmerston  suspected  that  it  was  to  discuss  the  partition 
of  Turkey.  He  was  again  mistaken,  for  Mcttcrnich  went 
there  with  the  intention  of  conserving  Turkey’s  integrity  and 
in  the  belief  that  Russia  was  ready  to  agree  with  him. 

It  was  the  first  time  Czar  Nicholas  had  met  Mcttcrnich,  and 
he  sent  his  wife  an  account  of  it.  Metternich  said  he  thought 
there  would  be  war,  Nicholas  said  he  was  sure  there  would  not. 
Metternich  said,  '  Sire,  I  beg  you  not  to  think  I  will  finesse 
with  you.’  The  Czar  answered  simply,  ‘  Prince,  I  know  you.’ 

If  so,  he  knew  more  than  most  men.  Metternich  struck  an 
old  note.  He  told  Nicholas  how  important  it  was  for  military 
despots  to  act  together  and  uphold  conservative  principles  ; 
Austria,  Russia  and  Prussia  were  bulwarks  against  revolution. 
France  and  England  were  governed  by  liberals  like  Palmer¬ 
ston,  whose  subversive  designs  must  be  resisted.  Russia  and 
Austria  upheld  conservatism  in  Europe  generally  and  ought 
to  uphold  it  in  Turkey.  Nicholas  listened  and  was  convinced, 
and  passed  on  his  convictions  to  his  minister. 

*  F.O.  7/241.  From  Lamb,  No.  54  of  April  13,  1833.  The  Five-Power 
Pact  tended  in  fact  to  become  a  Four-Power  one,  as  Prussia  was  not  greatly- 
interested  in  Turkey. 
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The  Czar,  having  settled  the  outlines,  unmsed  himsc-lf  by 
shooting,  playing  billiards  and  luildiug  parade.s  with  Kaiser 
Franz.  Nesselrode  and  Orlov  settled  the  details  in  a  Con¬ 
vention  signed  on  September  iH,  1833.  Tin;  preambh'  s(at(rd 
that  Russia  and  Austria  adopted  the  prineiph^  of  union  lietween 
them,  which  had  already  guarded  Turkey  against  Fgypt.  It 
was  to  be  ‘  a  fundamental  rule  of  their  future  eondiu  t  m  the 
East.’  In  Articles  1  and  II  they  engaged  mutually  to  preserve, 
the  existing  dynasty  of  Turkey,  and  to  oppo.se  any  eombmation 
likely  to  change  it  or  .substitute  a  regency.  These  articles 
were  published.  The  first  .secret  article  stateil  that  their  in¬ 
tention  was  to  oppose  Meheniet  ;\li  and  jua-vent  him  from 
acquiring  direct  or  indii'eet  authority  in  any  part  of  I'airopean 
Turkey."  The  second  stated  that,  should  the 'I'urkish  Ihiipire 
break  up,  the  two  signatory  powers  would  maintain  their 
union  and  would  act  iii  c.oneert  in  establishing  a  new  oriler  of 
things  and  preserving  the  balance  of  power  in  I'.urope.  It 
seems  plain  that  the  whole  aim  of  the  agreement  syas  to  produce 
an  Austro-Rus.sian  Union  in  order  to  protect  Turki'y  against 
Mehemct  Ali  and  maintain  the  .italux  quo.  Anything  h'.ss  likc^ 
a  partition  scheme  than  this  it  is  hard  to  imagine.'"'  It  weis 
impossible  not  to  discass  the  contingency  of  a  ])ossil)le  brc'ak-up 
of  the  ramshackle  Turkish  .structure.  But  Russia  deliberatidy 
tied  her  hands  in  such  case,  promising  to  take  no  steps 
without  preliminary  agreement  with  Austria.  Me.tternieh 
seems  to  have  been  satisfied  that  Ru.ssia’s  designs  against 
Turkey  were  not  subversive  and  tluit  she  would  take  no  new 
departure  in  her  Eastern  policy  without  Austrian  concurrence. 
He  had  not  been  fully  informed  before  the  'i’reaty  of  Unkiar 
Skelessi  was  signed,  but  he  was  at  least  fully  proteeteil  against 
any  unpleasant  results  from  its  cxeeution. 

Mcttcrnich  was,  however,  too  old  a  .statesman  to  trust 
wholly  to  the  pledges  of  a  single  power  anti  a.  singlt;  man. 
Despite  his  protests,  he  could  not  avoid  attempting  a  ‘  finesstr  ’ 
even  if  he  had  tried.  He  perfectly  understood  that  NitOmlas 
had  made  concessions  to  Austria  in  onlcr  to  th^t.teh  her  from 


England  and  France.  But  this  was  not,  in  MetUu'nich’s  view, 
the  way  to  keep  the  peace.  The  best  w«iy  was  for  M(;tternich 
to  act  as  the  umpire  and  balance  the  two  opposing  forces.  Me 
meant  to  use  Russia  to  keep  the  Anglo-Frencdi  entmte  from 
entering  the  Dardanelles.  He  meant  the  Anglo-French 
entente  to  keep  Russia  from  infringing  Turkcy’.s  integrity, 
from  shutting  to  Austrian  commerce  that  ‘  German  river  ’  the 
Danube,  or  from  acquiring  too  much  influence  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Hungarian  border,  in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia. 
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He  therefore  began  cautious  overtures  to  win  over  England  to 
his  plans.  He  sent  a  statement  for  communication  to  Palmei^- 
ston  that  Austria  ‘  in  the  year  1833  guaranteed  in  the  face  of 
Europe  the  conformity  of  the  views  of  Russia  as  to  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  Turkey  with  her  own.’  *  He  suggested  a  Four-Power 
Pact  to  keep  the  peace.  Palmerston  was  amazed,  plainly 
suspected  a  trick,  and  sent  a  cold  reply.^^-  He  complained 
that  the  chief  danger  was  ‘  in  the  ambition  ...  of  Russia. 
Her  Majesty’s  Government  believe  that  the  annexation  of 
large  and  important  portions  of  the  Turkish  dominions  to  the 
Russian  Empire  would  be  greatly  conducive  to  the  commercial 
prosperity,  to  the  military  strength  and  to  the  political  power 
of  Russia  .  .  .  the  active  policy  of  the  Russian  Government 
has  .  .  .  for  years  been  directed  systematically,  perseveringly 
and  with  no  small  degree  of  success  to  the  accomplishment  of 
this  annexation.’ 

Mettcrnich  persisted  in  his  proposals  in  spite  of  this  diatribe. 
He  even  suggested,  what  all  Austrian  statesmen  have  always 
feared  to  suggest,  that  Austria  might  help  England  in  Asia. 

‘  I  should  regard  a  Russian  encroachment  upon  the  Turkish 
provinces  which  approach  your  Indian  possessions  as  in¬ 
volving  the  interests  of  Austria  as  much  as  I  hope  that  England 
would  consider  an  encroachment  upon  the  Turkish  provinces 
bordering  upon  the  Austrian  dominions  {i,e.  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia)  to  involve  her  own.’  Palmerston  was  prepared 
to  defend  Constantinople,  but  not  to  help  Austria  on  the 
Danube,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  believed  that  Austria 
could  help  him  effectively  cither  on  the  Bosphorus  or  in 
Afghanistan.  In  the  end  Mctternich  had  to  admit  that  he 
had  ‘in  fact  ’  made  ‘no  overture,’  that  the  time  was  not  ripe 
for  making  one,  and  that  he  was  only  exploring  the  ground. 

Even  after  this  rebuff  Mctternich  did  not  lose  heart.  He 
turned  to  Russia  again  and  tried  to  get  her  permission  to 
reveal  the  Convention  of  Mtinchengratz.  This  was  obviously 
a  method  of  getting  Russia  to  support  a  further  overture 
to  England  and  to  France.  Russia  refused  on  the  grounds 
of  England’s  hostility  to  her,  and  Metternich’s  plan  had 
failed.  Yet  his  Four-Power  Pact  was  a  statesmanlike  idea. 
It  was  a  kind  of  ‘  re-insurance  ’  policy,  which  aimed  at 
mediating  between  the  Anglo-French  bloc  and  Russia,  and  at 
remaining  friendly  with  both.  In  the  same  way  Bismarck 
balanced  between  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia  in  later  days. 
Palmerston  ultimately  made  very  much  the  same  proposals 

*  F,0,  7/251.  Mctternich  to  M.  Hummelauer,  July  7,  1834,  communicated 
July  29. 
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himself  and  got  Kiin>p<‘  to  acec'pt  tlu'm.  But  of  course 
Mcttcrnich  would  have  been  the  uiupir<*  had  th<'  lirst  ov<'rture 
materialised,  vvh(‘n‘as  Palmerston  be'canu*  it  vvlum  tiu'  second 
did.  Yet  Meltcrnich,  il'  S('Cond<‘cI  in  his  arfiitration  aims  in 
1834,  might  have  avaa'lcal  the  datig<'rs  wliich  thr{'at(‘n(Hl 
Europe  five  years  later. 


/  triU  no 

With  a  lenoju'-hrrdhrr  and  a  trhc'l  ;  ,\hall  / 

Artidc  with  a  tuiitor  :* 

Bkaumontanu  fra-.rc.iii'K,  d hr  {>utrn  d  (hdinfh.  At  i  l\\  St\  '2. 

Had  Europe  had  th(^  ordering  of' Mahmud's  poli(A%  d'm‘k<7 
would  have  remained  at  i)cac(\  But  Mahimurs  savage  hatnal 
of  his  Egyptian  vassal,  his  amliition  to  n'gain  tlu'  proviiua's 
wrested  from  him,  still  rcauaiiu'd.  Vxrn  in  1B33  Palmerston 
had  to  use  pressure  to  n\strain  Mahnmd  from  attacking 
Ibrahim  in  Syria,  Russia  had  held  him  hack  in  1B34,  France 
and  England  again  in  th<^  next  year.  Unrest  gnnv  in  Syria. 
The  conscripts  of  Asia  Minor  w<*re  not  the  (ajual  ol'  Ibrahim's 
old  Egyptians,  and  his  brtital  methods  provoktal  <liscontented 
murmurs  and  actual  rcliellion.  All  acted  as  indmaamaits  to 
the  Sultan  to  renew  the  contest.  Mahmud's  thirst  for  wn- 
gcance  grew.  In  1836  he  sent  a  secret  ag(‘nt  to  London. 
He  hoped  to  make  an  ally  of  England  and  thus  ]>c  enabled  to 
attack  Mchcmct  Ali  once  more.^-^*  Again  in  1B3B  he  made 
unexpected  concessions  over  th<^  eomm('r<aal  treaty,  probably 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  England's  help  against  Mehemet  Ali. 
He  was  specially  delighted  when  Palmerston,  in  r<*ply  to  a 
rumour  of  Egyptian  invasion  ofTurkty,  formally  stated,  ‘  'Vhc 
[Egyptian]  Pasha  must  expect  to  fmd  (inxit  Britain  taking 
part  with  the  Sultan  in  order  to  obtain  r(xlr<\ss  f'or  so  flagratu 
a  wrong  done  to  the  Sultan,  and  for  th<j  [>urpose  of  pnaamting 
the  dismemberment  of  the  Turkish  fhnpired^-*^  He  setuns  to 
have  gone  on  hoping  England  would  support  him,  atul  stmt 
Reschid  to  London  at  the  end  of  1B3B  to  seeuni  an  allianee. 
When  that  hope  failed  he  took  his  own  line.  Early  in  Fel)ruary 
1839  Ponsonby  reported  that  war  between  tint  Sultan  and 
Mehemet  Ali  was  certain ;  though  (characteristically)  Mahmud's 
ministers  did  not  know  that  it  had  been  determined  on.  In 
April  alliance  with  England  was  rejected  because  h^ngland 
insisted  on  making  it  defensive.  By  May  war  had  become 
inevitable,  for  the  Turkish  troops  had  crossed  the  Euphrates 
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near  Bir,  and  Ibrahim  was  not  the  man  to  wait  to  be  attacked. 
By  the  end  of  June  Mahmud  was  dead,  choked,  one  might 
say,  in  his  passion  of  hatred  for  Mehemet  Ali. 

Mahmud  thus  unloosed  the  furies.  In  his  view  a  rebel 
pasha  and  a  lost  province  were  a  perpetual  danger  inviting 
and  almost  compelling  all  the  subjects  of  the  Padishah  to 
revolt.  The  danger  to  his  mind  was  always  internal  rather 
than  external.  This  is  a  common  oriental  view  and  one  which 
a  despot  generally  takes.  A  foreigner  who  helped  Mahmud 
against  an  internal  foe  was  certainly  a  friend  and  possibly  an 
ally.  It  was  a  dangerous  game  to  play,  but  he  had  no  other 
resource  at  the  time  of  the  Treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi.  By  the 
end  of  his  reign,  when  he  launched  his  defiance  against 
Mehemet  Ali,  his  vassalage  to  Russia  was  but  nominal.  For 
he  believed  that  France  and  England  would  send  their  fleets 
to  Constantinople  if  he  asked  for  them.  His  error  here  was 
not  over  external  policy,  but  in  believing  that  he  could  beat 
Egyptian  troops.  No  one  will  claim  for  Mahmud  that  he 
accomplished  in  foreign  policy  what  he  did  in  internal  reform. 
But  his  ideas  were  more  intelligible  and  consistent  than  an 
external  observer  might  suppose,  and  carefully  adapted  to  his 
peculiar  position.  At  least  he  had  known  how  to  preserve 
the  integrity  and  independence  of  his  empire  amid  great 
perils.  Still  greater  ones  were  awaiting  it  when  he  died. 
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BOOK  II 

MEHEMET  ALI 

PROLOGUE 
Stating  the  Problem 

Zua  cuiquc  cum  sit  aninii  cogitaiio, 

Colorque  priutts. 

Each  man’s  fancy  is  his  own,  and  likewise  his  way  of  colouring'  the  piece. 

Plautus,  Prolog,  V. 

The  character  of  Mchemet  AH,  the  system  he  built  up,  his 
triumph  and  his  failure,  are  equally  fascinating.  But  the 
theme  is  too  vast  for  a  sketch  concerned  with  the  Turkish 
Empire  and  with  England. 

There  are  few  more  fascinating  pages  in  diplomatic  history 
than  the  story  of  how  Palmerston  defied  Soult,  Thiers,  Guizot 
and  brought  the  British  cabinet  to  agree  with  him.  There 
are  few  more  dramatic  episodes  in  the  history  of  parliaments 
and  of  public  opinion  than  the  exchanges  between  London  and 
Paris  during  these  years.  Almost  equally  interesting  and 
important  is  the  history  of  Brunnow’s  two  missions  from  St. 
Petersburgh  and  of  the  way  in  which  Russia  was  induced  to 
co-operate  with  England  and  with  Austria.  But  to  narrate 
this  would  be  to  tell  the  history  of  the  relations  of  the  Western 
Powers  or  of  diplomacy  in  general,  and  to  divert  attention 
from  the  two  centres  of  Alexandria  and  Constantinople. 

The  section  opens  with  a  survey  of  the  reasons  which 
decided  Palmerston  to  fight  Mehemet  Ali,  and  shows  how  the 
defence  of  India  was  one  of  them,  and  how  decision  was  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  advance  of  Russia  towards  Bagdad  and  by 
Mehemet  Ali’s  threat  to  the  Red  Sea.  The  personality  of 
Mehemet  Ali  and  the  victory  of  Ibrahim  at  Nezib  and  the 
surrender  of  the  Turkish  fleet  are  then  described  at  length. 
But  the  impression  made  by  these  events  on  the  relations  of 
England  and  France  is  very  briefly  sketched.  The  agreement 
of  the  Five  Powers  at  Constantinople  (July  27,  1839)  is  fully 
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narrated,  for  that  direitly  tmithed  Turkey.  'I'Jie  resultant 
efforts  at  Paris,  \'ieiina  and  I.nndnn  are  almost  wholly 
omitted.  The  two  missions  of  the  Russi.m  Hnmnow  to 
England,  the  .speeial  mission  of  tlu'  ,\ustri.ui  .\eumami,  and 
the  differences  with  Prance,  are  all  passed  hy. 

'i'he  ch'cision  of  the  British  i  ahinet  conlirmed  hy  .Austria 
Ru.ssia  and  Prussia  in  the  Oonveiiiiou  of  Julv  15,  iti.io  is 
indeed  related.  Hat  a  hint  only  is  (;i\en  of  tlu'  explosion  of 
wrath  at  Paris  hccausi'  l■■r.mce  w.is  lett  out  of  the  ( .‘onvcntion. 
Tin;  mirrative  turns  aw.iy  from  there  ti>  the  n.iv.d  .in<i  military 
events  whi<-h  caust'd  tin'  (iefe.it  of  Mehemet  .\Ii.  \V<-  see  .\apier 
triumiihant  on  the  heii,dits  of  .\rd.di,  .Stopihrd  victoriou.s  at 
Acre,  Ibrahim  in  retreat  at  (la/.i.  .Mehemet  .Mi  in  humiliation 
at  Cauro.  Iht*  Sti*aits  (.onviuition  (d^julv  i.ljt  is,  howawaa*, 
treated  atsome  length  .as  it  involves  not  onlythe  l.ite  of' Mehemet 
All  but  the  future  of  Turkey.  That  and  not  the  (ju.irrcls  of 
the  Great  Powc'rs  is  the  tluane. 


CHAPTER  III* 

The  Year  of  Victory,  1839 

I 

There  is  neither  East  nor  West^  border^  nor  breeds  nor  births 

When  two  strong  men  stand face  to  face  ^  though  they  come  from  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

Kiplinc. 

The  years  of  Ottoman  history  between  1838  and  1841  arc 
unique.  They  witnessed  the  last  attempt  of  the  I^ast  against 
Europe,  the  last  oriental  cflbrt  to  found  a  power  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  which  should  be  independent  of 
the  West.  Mehemet  Ali  sought  an  empire  in  Egypt,  his  war¬ 
like  son  dreamed  of  one  on  the  Golden  Horn.  What  they 
dreamed  they  could  have  accomplished  if  unhindered  by 
Europe.  They  threatened  the  Turk  in  the  heart  of  his 
empire.  But  they  lost  as  much  by  their  strength  as  Turkey 
gained  by  her  weakness.  For  that  weakness  brought  a  strong 
man  to  her  aid.  It  is  true  that  the  strong  man  was  in  some 
senses  a  wrong  man,  and  constitutionally  incapable  of  under¬ 
standing  Mehemet  Ali.  Like  a  true  Victorian  Palmerston 
believed  in  constitutions,  private  property,  free  trade,  volunteer 
armies  and  free  men.  Mehemet  Ali  believed  in  despotism, 
monopolies,  protection,  conscripts  and  slaves.  He  also 
believed  in  promoting  education,  sanitation,  manufactures, 
and  equality  between  Christian  and  Turk.  Palmerston,  who 
advocated  such  reforms  in  Turkey,  deprecated  and  even 
obstructed  them  in  Syria.  He  could  see  no  good  in  the 
Viceroy  of  Egypt.  ‘  For  my  own  part  I  hate  Mehemet  Ali, 
whom  I  consider  as  nothing  but  an  ignorant  barbarian,  who 
by  cunning  and  boldness  and  mother-wit,  has  been  successful 
in  rebellion  ;  .  .  .  I  look  upon  his  boasted  civilization  of 
Egypt  as  the  arrantest  humbug  ;  and  I  believe  that  he  is  as 
great  a  tyrant  and  oppressor  as  ever  made  a  people  wretched.’ 

But  what  mattered  were  the  mights,  rather  than  the  rights, 
of  the  affair.  Palmerston  showed  his  view  clearly  and 
cynically.  ‘  Coercion  of  Mehemet  Ali  by  England,  if  war 
broke  out  might  appear  partial  and  unjust ;  but  we  are  partial ; 

*  For  some  bibliographical  notes  on  chs.  iii  and  iv  side  notes,  pp.  415-8. 
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and  th(‘  Kirat  intrrrsts  <.flain>pr  rr.iiiirc  th.if  \vr  should  h«^  so 
The  main«'uan<-e  ol'the  Turkish  I'.mpirr  oui>h(  to  h<-  tlu'  liasis 
of  our  policy  ;  for  its  maintenance  is  e.M-utial  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  peace,  ami  for  the  upliolilim;  of  the  indep<-mlencc 
of  I':ast<'rn  Fauope.  A  partition  ol  furkev  would  he  fatal  to 
the  independence  of  Austria  and  i’russia.  when  it  was  aceom- 
plished,  and  it  c-ouhl  not  l)e  accomplished  without  a  .tteneral 
war.  No  ideas  therefore  of  fairness  towards  Nfehenu't  omrht 
to  stand  in  tlie  way  ol  such  i;r<'ai  .iml  paramount  interests.’ 
Mehenu't  Ali  had  to  he  louejit  to  avoid  a  larjter  war,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  whether  lie  or  tlie  .Sultan  was  the  aitttressor. 

A  duel  hetween  I’.dmersion  .ind  .Mehemct  Ali  thus  ensued. 
The  barharian  of  ijenius  used  iorce  and  fr.iud  alike  anci 
sltupgh'd  with  tile  I'neryy  ot  desp.iir.  1  he  western  statesman 
cool,  wary,  resourceful,  ovm.iwed  his  divided  colleaipies’ 
cajoled  a  tiuiorous  hairope,  and  n'sohitely  presseil  onwards 
to  his  goal.  The  climax  was  loni;  liel.ived’  hut  in  the  end  lie 
defeated  the  ablest  Kaslern  f,'ener.il  ami  the  ablest  Kastern 
ruler  who  had  yet  menaced  tlu'  Turkish  Fmpire. 


1  almerslon  can  lU'Vi'r  have  expia  teil  a  lonjt  peace  hetwi'cn 
Mehemel  Ali  and  Mahmud.  '  It  seems  to  the  Hriti.sh  (lovern- 
meut,  he  wrote  on  the  outhi'eak  of  the  conllict,  ‘  that  there 
can  bo  no  .seeurhy  for  permanent  peace  between  the  .Sulbin 

louf'  as  they  have*  both  of  them  an  army 
in  oyna  ;  for  neither  of  them  can  look  upon  their  iiresent  suite 
of  occupation  a.s  permanently  satisfai-tojy.  Melnmu.t  Ali  ^ 
00  much,  not  to  wish  for  more  ;  anci  the  Sultan  has  lost  loo 
much,  to  be  able  to  sit  chnvu  c-ontc-nted  with  his  lo.ss.  ICaeh 
pary  must  therefore  consider  his  pr<\sent  pthsitinn  in  Syria  as  a 
starting  point  lor  an  attempt  to  aeeomplish  the-  ohieet  of  Iiis 
desire;  the  one  lor  further  eneroarhmeni  on  tlie  Turkish 
Trovmccs  ;  the  other  lor  the  reeonquest  of  Syria.  The  two 

l^c  iuvitcHl  to  reduce  their  respec’tive 
^  establishment ;  hut  no  eonfitlenee  could  be 
m  ^  ^  an  arrangement,  ewem  if  for  the  moment  agrc'ed 

with^f^  m  ‘  J  niainlain  his-  authority  in  Syria 
bp  nbUo-P^  onsidcrablc  lorcc,  iuid  the  Sultan  would  neee.s.s,'irily 

Whr.??  ^>i:‘r!)ekir  and  its  neigh- 

aue-mpntinw  party  would  su.spcet  the  other  of  .sec-retly 
woSd  hp  probably  their  mutual  suspicions 

work  of  in  presence  of  each  other  ;  and  the 

t  pacification  would  have  to  be  done  over  again.’ 


WELLINGTON  ON  SEA-POWER 


Nothing  could  be  happier  than  this  illustration.  The  Sultan 
and  the  Pasha  were  like  two  robber  barons  with  castles  on 
opposite  banks  of  a  stream,  in  the  middle  ages.  One  robber 
had  provoked  the  other  to  deadly  wrath  by  filching  a  piece  of 
territory  and  threatening  his  title.  Neither  baron  felt  safe  for 
the  future,  and  so  each  kept  fortifying  his  castle  and  increasing 
his  gang  of  ruflflers.  Sooner  or  later  one  man  would  bite  his 
thumb  at  the  other  and  a  collision  would  ensue. 


In  1838  all  the  signs  indicated  that  the  Sultan  and  his 
vassal  would  soon  be  at  war.  Mahmud  was  burning  to  avenge 
his  defeat  on  his  rebellious  pasha.  Mehemet  Ali,  though 
seventy  years  old,  was  as  bold  and  as  able  as  in  the  days  when 
he  destroyed  the  mamclukcs.  He  did  not  fear  a  now  contest 
with  the  Sultan  as  long  as  it  was  with  the  Sultan  alone,  lint 


it  is  a  sign  of  his  extreme  intelligence  that  he  held  British  power 
in  wholesome  respect,  though  he  had  once  expelled  a  British 


army  from  Egypt.  ‘  The  hostility  of  the  Jiritish  Government 


paralyses  all  my  efforts  .  .  .  with  the  English  for  my  friends, 
I  can  do  everything  ,*  without  their  friendship  I  can  do  nothing 


.  .  .  wherever  I  turn  she  is  there  to  bafilc  me  .  .  .  if  England 


be  only  with  me,  let  all  the  world  be  against  me.’  This  was 


in  1830,  and  England  took  no  decisive  step  in  1833.  But  in 
1839  Mehemet  Ali  forgot  his  caution  and  England  turned 
against  him. 


The  key  to  the  situation  really  lay  in  British  sea-power. 
Wellington  understood  its  possibilities  as  well  as  anybody  and 
expressed  his  view  to  Esterhazy,  the  Austrian  minister.  ‘  As 
a  soldier  the  Duke  does  not  think  that  Ibrahim  can  march 


forward  seeing  that  the  English  squadron  will  interrupt  his 
communications  by  sea  with  Egypt.  .  .  .  He  has  said  to  me 
The  operation  of  the  French  army  in  Syria  under  Buonaparte 
failed  since  he  did  not  command  the  sea.  No  army  can 
march  forward  into  the  heart  of  Asia  Minor  when  its  sea 


communications  are  interrupted.”  ’  Palmerston  had  thought 
out  a  plan  long  before  he  knew  Wellington’s  views.  British 
consuls  reported  that  Mehemet  Ali  had  an  abundance  of 
Egyptian  commercial  ships,  which  could  be  stopped  or  seized 
by  England  at  will.  Palmerston  sent  out  the  Pole,  General 
Chrzanovski,  to  study  the  military  question  in  Asia  Minor. 
He  also  made  use  of  the  Hanoverian  general  Jochmus,  who 
afterwards  distinguished  himself  in  1840.  He  demanded  all 
sorts  of  reports  on  Ibrahim’s  government  in  Syria,  and  was 
delighted  to  learn  that  it  was  unpopular.  The  ‘  Mountain  ’  of 
Lebanon  was  disaffected,  the  Maronites  retained  their  arms, 
and  in  case  of  war  some  fifteen  thousand  men  could  and  would 
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revolt.  I  h(‘se  r(^h('ls  wuuhi  sally  tlf>\vn  I'rotii  the  iiuuiniains 
and  cut  the  coastal  conimuiiicatioiis  of  Ihraliim's  arniv  if 
reinforced  by  a  'rurkisli  exix'dilioii  from  the  sea.  PaiiiieiVlon 
saw  here  a  means  of  paralysiu.q:  neulralisiiiLr  an  l'',Pvnti'in 

attack.  ‘ 'J’he  Turks  will  proliahly  art  as  is  hen-  tueuiioued 
as  the  best  ukkIc  of  action.  1  know  they  had  such  a  plan  ' 

So  ran  Palmenslon's  minute.  Me  was  <pute  t  le.ir  that  Mehnnet 
Ali  could  b(^  compelled  to  reliiupiish  his  attack  on  .Asia  Minor 

revolt  were  .snpport<-d  by  llritisb,  or  pi-rhaps  even 
by  lurkish,  sea-povver. 

In  May  ih'jd  Mehemet  Ali  formally  annonneed  Ins  in¬ 
tention  of  becotnin.tt  independent  of  tin-  Sultan.  Various 
attempts  at  rebuk(;  or  remonstrance  lailed.  and  iinaliv  I’alnn-r- 
ston  despatched  this  solemn  warninij  to  him  :  ‘  Tim  British 
Government,  however,  speaks  only  lor  itself:  Init  h-els  it, sell' 
ound,  in  return  for  the  irank  timi  nnre,s<-r\’e<l  communication 
which  It  has  received  from  the  Pasha,  to  <i,-clare  to  him.  in  a 
manner  equally  unreserved  and  ex])Iicit,  that,  if  he  shitnld 
unlortunately  proceed  to  exi-cuti;  his  announced  intentions  ■ 
and  If  ho,stihlies  .should  (as  they  indispntaldv  would  i  br<-ak  out 
thereupon  between  th<^  Sultan  and  the  Pa.s'ha  rMehemet  AH’ 
the  la.sha  must  e.xpect  to  line!  Great  Britain  takin.it  part  with 
the  Sultan  in  order  to  obtain  redre,ss  for  so  lla,;rant  a  wromj 
done  to  the  Sultan,  and  I'or  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
Dismcnibcrmcnt  of  the  Turki.sh  l-mpire  ;  ami  the  i>a.sh;i 
would  fatally  deceive  himself  if  he  wen-  to  suppose  that  any 
jealousies  among  the  Powers  of  Kurope  ^vould  pn-N-enl  those 

e-vei-v  ^i*i  -ii  ^  ('irnniistuiu'cs, 

which  might  be  m-ce.ssiiry  for  the  purpose  of 

SS’  his  just  and  legitimate 

rights.  So  the  lion  roared  under  Pahm-rston. 


II 

Beware  the  embrace  of  Adam-za,  the  Bear  that  trnlh  like  a  Mar,. 

Km, mo. 

wmllH^  ^f^^snlscd  that  the  Russian  attac^k  on  'Purkey 

detachin?oml  ‘  ntinc/  by 

His  mosf  provinces,  not  by  assailing  Gonstantinoplc. 

Russia  Thus  ’  from  being  given  to 

‘  S  k  is  sX  to  W  immediately  at  a  Rmsian  hint 

penetrate  iSo  As?.  Egyptian  army  go  to  the  East  than 
penetrate  into  Asia  Minor.’  Palmerston  had  long  ago  studied 
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‘  the  military  bearings  of  the  geography  of  the  Levant,’  ap¬ 
parently  under  the  guidance  of  the  Polish  general  Chrzanovski. 
Here  was  the  result  (July  8,  1839)  •  ‘  Diarbekir,  one  of  the  places 
which  Russia  proposes  to  allow  Mehemet  Ali  to  occupy,  is  the 
central  key  of  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor.  You  will  see  if  you 
look  at  the  map  that  an  army  posted,  as  that  of  the  Sultan  was, 
at  Diarbekir,  and  extending  itself  to  Malatia,  is  in  a  position 
to  defend  Constantino]ilc  against  an  attack  from  Syria  over 
the  Taurus  ;  to  re]3el  an  invasion  from  Russia  by  Gumri,  and 
to  protect  Bagdad  by  any  movement  from  the  Southern  part 
of  Syria.  To  take  Diarbekir  from  the  Sultan  and  to  give  it  to 
Mehemet  AH  would  be  to  deprive  the  Sultan  of  all  means  of 
defence  and  to  give  to  Mehemet  Ali  means  of  attack.’ 

Palmerston  believed,  and  ultimately  proved,  that  England 
had  the  casting  vote  if  she  chose  to  use  it.  Why  did  he  cast  it 
against  Mehemet  Ali  ?  There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the 
Egyptian  Pasha  tried  to  be  conciliatory  and  dangled  all  sorts 
of  offers  in  front  of  him.  Egyptian  cotton  would  supply 
England,  in  case  she  had  a  war  with  America.  Egypt  would 
be  a  useful  ally  against  Russia.  ‘  The  Porte  is  gone ^  and  England 
must  prepare  to  raise  a  force  in  Asia  to  meet  the  Russians  : 
and  where  can  she  find  it  but  with  me  and  my  son  after  me?  ’  (1830) 
These  crude  arguments  were  probably  sincere.  Palmerston’s 
reasons  for  rejecting  them  were  based  on  a  careful  study  of  two 
problems,  England’s  interest  in  the  East,  and  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  West.  If  the  Turks  were  to  be  overthrown, 
Palmerston  preferred  to  sec  Mehemet  Ali,  not  Russia,  at  Con¬ 
stantinople.  For  he  could  ultimately  coerce  the  Pasha,  whereas 
he  could  not  coerce  the  Czar.  Then  Turkey  lay  athwart  the 
routes  to  India.  She  was  weak  and  would  be  guided  by 
England.  But  if  Mehemet  Ali  lay  astride  those  routes  he 
might  be  strong  and  bold  enough  to  ally  with  Russia.  Then 
the  two  would  unite  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  England’s  hold 
on  India  be  menaced.  Palmerston  had  decided  to  uphold  the 
Turk  by  the  middle  of  1838. 

In  Russia’s  professions  of  disinterestedness  Palmerston  had 
no  belief.  She  had  always  been  ‘  intently  engaged  in  the 
prosecution  of  those  schemes  of  aggrandizement  towards  the 
South,  which  ever  since  the  reign  of  Catherine  have  formed  a 
prominent  feature  of  Russian  policy.  .  .  .  Notwithstanding 
these  declarations,  [of  non-aggression]  .  .  .  the  encroachments 
of  Russia  have  continued  to  advance  on  all  sides  with  a  steady 
march,  and  with  a  well-directed  aim.’  It  was  no  longer 
for  Constantinople  that  he  feared.  He  said  the  Cossack  and 
the  Sepoy  were  bound  to  meet  sometime,  and  proposed  they 
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should  meet  as  far  away  from  our  Indian  possessions  as  possible. 
So  he  looked  northwards  from  the  Pt^rsian  Gulf.  If  the  line 
of  Russian  advance  was  through  Wt\stcTn  Turkestan  and 
Khiva,  Palmerston  could  do  little  but  eiwounige  chieds  and 
tribes  to  resist,  as  he  had  encouraged  ClitTa.ssian  tribes  in  the 
Caucasus.  British  sea-power  influenced  Turkestan  not  at  all 
and  the  Caucasus  very  little.  But  Russian  gold  stimulated 
Persia  to  attack  Afghanistan.  'J'he  INu'sians  had  alnuuly  had 
a  measure  of  success  and  the  Shah  had  b<\sieg<;d  1  lerat  (1H37). 
A  Russian  agent  advised  as  to  the  attack,  and  a  British 
officer  entered  the  fortress  in  di.sguist;  and  directed  the 
defence.  The  Russian  government  eventually  disavowed  and 
recalled  its  troublesome  agents,  but  only  after  the  Shah  had 
proved  unable  to  take  the  city.  British  suspicious  of  Russia 
were  not  eradicated  by  the.  middle  of  ihgH  after  Palmerston 
declared  against  Mchcmet  Ali.  TIu^  Czar  inchuid  disavowed 
his  agents,  but  also  .said,  ‘  The.  Shah  was  only  .s<H'king  to 
recover  what  rightfully  belonged  to  him.’  This  imp<‘rial 
utterance  was  not  likely  to  make  Paluu;r,stou  Ixdicvi;  that 
Russia  had  no  designs  on  India. 

The  great  aim  must  be  to  prevent  din-ct  contu-xion  betwarou 
Russia  and  Mchcmet  Ali.  They  must  not  join  forces  in  Iracj, 
in  the  land  between  the  rivers.  Ru.ssian  advance  might  be 
down  the  Euphrates  through  the  rich  valk'ys  to  Basra  or 
Mohammerah.  That  advance  must  be  resisted  at  all  costs, 
for  it  threatened  the  British  flank  in  India.  It  was  here  that 
the  danger  of  union  between  Mcheim;!  Ali  and  Ru.ssia  arose. 
Mehemet  Ali  held  the  province  of  Aleppo,  abutting  on  Iraq 
from  the  west.  He  had  actually  made  tentative  efforts  to 
approach  the  interior  of  Iraq,  to  add  Grfa  to  Aleppo  and  to 
advance  to  Deir  (1834-5).  He  had  only  desisted  because 
Palmerston  had  sternly  warned  him  against  sapning  the 
integrity  of  Iraq. 

England  had  made  up  her  mind  to  guard  the  haiphrates 
route.  She  could  make  a  coinincrcial  aclvancc  up  the  valley 
from  the  Persian  Gulf.  Palmerston  regarded  the  development 
of  this  route  as^  the  chief  means  of  protecting  the  I'urkish 
Empire  from  falling  to  pieces.  When  Chesney  finally  obtained 
perin^sion  to  explore  the  route  Palmerston  comnKmtcd,  wc 
should  indeed  have  been  surprised  if  a  plan  so  advantageous 
m  its  intended  results  both  to  Great  Britain  and  Turkey  had 
een  defeated  by  the  submission  of  the  Porte  to  the  dictates  of 
Russia.  If  British  commerce  sailed  up  the  Euphrates  it 
would  find  great  commercial  marts  at  Bagdad,  the  city  of 
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Caliphs,  and  at  Basra,  the  home  of  Sinbad  the  sailor.  Ulti¬ 
mately  they  might  be  linked  with  a  railway  to  Alexandretta. 
But,  so  long  as  Mehemet  Ali  was  in  Aleppo,  that  part  of  the 
route  would  depend  on  his  good  favour.  Now,  as  Mehemet 
Ali  had  incurred  suspicion  by  all  kinds  of  secret  attempts  to 
hinder  the  developments  in  Iraq,  Palmerston  suspected  his 
more  public  actions  in  the  areas  he  directly  controlled. 
Palmerston  did  not  mean  to  expel  him  at  once  from  provinces 
like  Adana  or  Aleppo,  but  his  possession  of  them  was  not  to 
become  permanent.  ‘  It  is  undeniable  that  if  Mehemet  Ali 
were  to  die,  or  from  any  other  circumstance  whatever  were  to 
cease  to  be  able  to  govern  Syria,  the  Sultan  would  have  to 
appoint  some  other  pasha  to  administer  that  Province.’  So 
it  was  not  to  go  to  Ibrahim.  When  occasion  arose  Syria 
could  revert  to  Turkey,  and  steam  communication  by  rail  and 
water  would  link  England  to  India  and  Alexandretta  to  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Here  was  another  argument  for  preferring 
Mahmud  to  Mehemet  Ali. 

A  fresh  route  to  India  supplied  a  fresh  argument.  It  was 
in  fact  the  route  of  the  future,  though  not  the  route  of  the 
present.  Strangely  enough  the  route  from  Suez  to  Bombay  did 
not  impress  cither  Palmerston  or  the  East  India  Company  as 
vitally  important  for  the  future.  They  did  not  believe  that  a 
canal  would  one  day  pierce  the  isthmus.  Since  the  early 
thirties  the  French  had  run  steam  services  to  Alexandria ;  the 
East  India  Company  had  run  steam  packets  from  Suez  to 
Bombay.  First  letters,  then  goods,  followed  this  latter  route, 
till  it  began  to  challenge  the  route  by  the  Cape.  By  1837  the 
Suez  route  was  fairly  established.^^®  Its  importance,  like  that 
of  the  Euphrates  service,  was  as  yet  commercial.  It  soon 
became  strategic.  Neither  Red  Sea  nor  Persian  Gulf  was 
properly  buoyed  or  lighted  ;  both  swarmed  with  pirates.  So 
problems  of  navigation  soon  involved  those  of  policy,  and  the 
strategic  importance  of  islands  and  ports  became  manifest. 
Basra,  Bahrein,  Perim,  Aden,  Muscat,  Mocha,  all  attracted 
attention.  Over  none  of  these  did  the  Turks  exercise  any 
sovereignty  except  in  name.  In  the  East  boundaries  are,  and 
have  always  been,  elastic  until  the  West  takes  charge.  Then 
boundaries  are  fixed  and  de  facto  control  becomes  the  test  of 
sovereignty.  This  control  the  East  India  Company  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  exercise  by  preventing  the  local  rulers  from  refusing 
facilities  to  British  shipping.  They  pursued  (without  know¬ 
ing  it)  the  policy  of  Albuquerque,  the  famous  Portuguese 
Viceroy  at  Goa.  He  had  tried  and  failed  to  control  the 
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navigation  of  Persian  Gulf  and  Red  Sea.  The  East  India 
Company  did  not  mean  to  fail.  If  its  steamboats  were  inter¬ 
fered  with,  it  intended  to  occupy  the  required  strategic  posts. 
The  local  rulers  might  continue  to  reign,  but  th(;y  would  not 

continue  to  molest  British  shipiiing. 

Mehemet  Ali  had  established  a  power  on  both  sides  of  the 
Red  Sea  and  therefore  had  an  active  interest  in  all  these 
questions.  He  had  reconquered  from  the  Wahhabis  the  cities 
of  Mecca  and  Medina,  and  had  attempted  to  control  some  of 
the  adjoining  ports.  His  troops  hovered  in  the  hinterland  of 
areas  like  Yemen  and  of  ports  like-  Mocha  and  Aden  and 
tended  to  force  their  way  to  the  se^a.  llis  inge-nious  mind 
formed  the  idea  of  an  Egyptian  navy.  Me-ln-mct  Ali's  aggres¬ 
sive  advance  towards  Iraq  combined  with  theses  po.ssibly 
innocent  movements  in  Arabia  to  awaken  the  jcalou.sy  and 
suspicion  of  England.  In  the  end  the  iduudcring  and  ill- 
treatment  of  an  Indian  armed  vcs,sel  in  i!i;57  settled  the  matter. 
It  made  the  East  India  Company  resolve;  to  sei/.e;  and  control 
the  port  of  Aden.  At  the  moment  the  Sultan  of  Aden  was 
being  threatened  by  Mehemet  Ali  on  the  land.  In  return  for 
a  substantial  bribe  of  dollars  and  a  promise  of  protection  he 
agreed  to  transfer  the  port  of  Aden  to  tlie  British.  Even 
before  the  transaction  was  completeid  Palmerston  informed 
Mehemet  Ali  that  Aden  was  ‘  a  British  po.ssc;.s.sion  ’  and  '  a 
hostile  attack  .  .  .  will  be  dealt  with  accordingly.’  '  “ 

There  is  unusual  sharpness  in  this  despatch  of  Pahm-rston. 
But  his  old  fear  was  awakened  by  the  nn'ivcd  y\rabian  sclnunes 
of  Mehemet  Ali.  ‘  His  [Mehemet  Ali’.s]  real  chrsign  is  to 
establish  an  Arabian  Kingdom,  including  all  the  countries  in 
which  Arabic  is  the  language.  There  might  lx;  no  harm  in 
such  a  thing  itself ;  but  as  it  would  necessarily  imply  the  dis¬ 
memberment  of  Turkey,  we  could  not  agree  to  it.  B<;.sides, 
Turkey  is  as  good  an  occupier  of  the  road  to  Indi:i  as  an  active 
Arabian  sovereign  would  be.’  It  is  certain  that  Miduanet 
Ali  never  meant  to  be  a  Pan-Arab,  but  Palmerston  was  right 


in  thinking  that  he  meant  to  increase  his  jiowcr.  It  would 
never  do  to  allow  Turkey  to  be  crushed  between  tin  ligyptiiin 
Empire  advancing  from  the  south  and  a  Russitin  Enqnre 
advancing  from  the  north.  It  was  easier  to  fight  the  Pasha 
than  the  Czar,  so  there  must  be  no  hesitation  in  confining 
Mehemet  Ali  to  his  own  dominions  and  in  resisting  his  attack 
on  the  Turkish  Empire. 
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I  have  too  grieved  a  heart 
To  take  a  tedious  leave j  thus  losers  part. 

Merchant  of  Venice. 

During  the  year  1839  Palmerston  lost  one  ally  and  found 
another.  Not  unnaturally  this  ehange  provoked  criticism. 
Early  in  the  year  he  seemed  the  enemy  of  Russia  and  the 
friend  of  France  ;  at  its  end  friend  and  enemy  had  changed 
parts.  The  charge  of  double-dealing,  made  so  lightly  by  the 
French  press  at  the  time,  has  been  more  seriously  repeated  by 
later  historians.  It  cannot  be  sustained  in  its  extreme  form. 
Great  parliamentarians  like  Palmerston  are  not  embarrassed 
by  a  desire  for  consistency.  They  change  their  ground  when 
there  is  advantage  in  doing  so.  But,  apart  from  this,  there 
were  strong  reasons  for  Palmerston’s  action.  The  Fi'cnch 
breeze  had  filled  his  sails  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  a 
Russian  did  the  like  service  for  him  at  the  end.  A  good 
navigator  trims  his  sails  to  the  favouring  wind. 

Palmerston  had  been  annoyed  at  Russia’s  refusal  of  a 
conference  in  1838,  and  had  made  matters  worse  by  informing 
her  that  he  proposed  to  increase  the  British  fleet  in  1839. 
But  Russia  began  to  prove  her  good  faith  as  the  year  1839 
advanced.  Her  agents  in  Persia  were  disavowed  or  recalled, 
the  chief  one  blew  out  his  brains  in  despair,  and  the  gesture 
was  convincing.  The  Czarevitch  visited  England  and  was 
well  received,  and  Russia,  if  not  anxious  for  European  con¬ 
ferences,  showed  at  least  that  she  was  not  friendly  to  Mchcmct 
Ali.  Palmerston  was  just  beginning  to  see  that  Russia  might 
be  a  possible  ally  or  at  any  rate  sanction  the  use  of  force  against 
Egypt.  Brunnow  came  from  Russia  on  two  missions  in  1839 
with  friendly  offers  from  the  Czar.  France  would  not  sanction 
the  use  of  force  against  Mehemet  Ali  ;  Russia  would.  So 
Palmerston  changed  sides.  That  is  the  case  of  his  defenders. 
His  detractors  argue  that  he  hated  Mehemet  Ali  and  wished  to 
expel  him  from  Syria.  He  was,  therefore,  anxious  for  the 
Sultan  to  attack  him  and  for  the  British  fleet  to  aid  in  his 
destruction.  Therefore,  while  professing  in  public  to  dissuade 
the  Sultan  from  war,  he  was  secretly  stimulating  him  to  make 
it.  Ponsonby  at  Constantinople,  it  is  alleged,  was  the  agent 
in  this  dark  piece  of  treachery.  Ponsonby  was  indeed  granted 
unusual  latitude,  and  Palmerston  had  no  love  for  Mehemet  Ali. 
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But  Ponsonby  was  a  pronounced  enemy  of  Russia  and  believed 
that  she  had  an  understanding  with  Persia  and  with  Mchemet 
Ali.  Hence  he  feared  a  war  would  be  disastrous.  I'^arly  in 
1839  he  therefore  warned  the  Sultan  against  ‘  any  false  step  ’ 
and  urged  him  to  await  the  result  of  negotiations  then  [lending 
in  England.  Now  these  were  in  the  hands  of  Palmerston. 

The  touchstone  of  Palmerston’s  sincerity  is  therelbre  to  be 
found  in  the  Turkish  negotiation  for  an  alliance  with  I'mgland 
which  took  place  at  the  end  of  1838  and  beginning  of  1839. 
Sultan  Mahmud  had  been  delighted  with  Palmerston’s  intima¬ 
tion  to  Mchemet  Ali  that  England  would  defend  d’urk(;y 
against  him,  even  if  she  had  to  defend  him  alone  (July  1838). 
Sultan  Mahmud  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  tlur  defensive 
alliance  here  suggested  might  be  made  into  an  olfensive  one. 
So  he  sent  Rescind  over  to  London  to  jtropose  an  alliance  for 
the  purpose  of  a  mutual  attack  on  Mchemet  Ali. 

Reschid  arrived  in  I.ondon  at  the  end  of  Novcmiher  1838. 
His  mission  involved  tho.se  comic:  iucidenis  inseparaijle 
from  Turkish  diplomacy.  He  left  liis  copi)er  kettles  and 
tobacco  behind  him  at  Dover  and  had  to  ask  Palmerston  to 
recover  them,  and  to  help  him  to  im])ort  six  imudred  bottles 
of  French  wine  into  England  Iree  of  duty,  h'or  tiiis  most 
modern  of  Turks  liked  the  liquors  forbidden  by  the  Prophet. 
He  offered  decorations  to  Backhouse,  the  j>ermanent  Under¬ 
secretary,  and  to  Palmerston  himself.  The  offers  were 
courteously  declined,  for  oflicial  England  was  still  ruled  by 
Elizabeth’s  principle,  that  ‘  my  clogs  shall  wear  only  my 
collars.’  Yet  in  refusing  the  decoration  Palmerston  had 
spoken  of  his  desire  for  the  ‘  maintenance  and  improvement  of 
the  alliance.’  This  was  a  friendly  beginning,  but  it  did  n(.)t 
suggest  a  concerted  offensive  against  Mchcmk  Ali. 

The  whole  negotiation  is  a  somewhat  mysterious  one,  and 
the  only  extant  text  of  the  draft  Treaty  came  Iiack  to  England 
from  Constantinople.  The  preamlile  is  obviously  due  to 

begins  by  speaking  of  the  ‘  insensate  designs  ’ 
of  Mehemet  Ali  against  the  Sultan.  But  the  stibstance  is  due 
to  Palmerston.  The  Treaty  was  to  come  into  force  if  the 
Pasha  or,  on  his  death,  his  sons  show  acts  of  disobedience  to  the 
Sultan.  In  such  case  Article  I  provides  for  the  British  fleet 
stopping  Egyptian  merchant  vessels  and  searching  neutral 
VMsels  thought  to  be  carrying  contraband  of  war  to  Egypt. 
The  combined  action  of  an  Anglo-Turkish  fleet  is  [irovided 

mu  ^  The  whole  is  purely  defensive  in  character. 

Ihe  hand  seems  to  be  that  of  Reschid,  the  voice  that  of 
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Ponsonby,  who  had  been  cautioned  against  imprudence  in 
18385  was  kept  in  the  dark  during  the  initial  stages  of  the 
negotiation.  Not  till  April  4,  1839,  did  he  receive  any  instruc¬ 
tions  or  information  from  Palmerston.  Nouri,  the  acting 
Foreign  Minister,  then  informed  him  ‘  that  the  Sublime  Porte 
could  not  be  satisfied  with  the  Treaty  because  it  is  not  the 
Treaty  that  Reschid  Pasha  wished  to  make  ; — that  the  Porte 
desired  to  destroy  the  status  quo^  and  the  Treaty  pi'oposcd  by 
Lord  Palmerston  not  only  leaves  it  in  full  force,  but  also  binds 
the  Porte  not  to  take  advantage  in  future  of  any  favourable 
occasion  that  may  ofler  ; — That  Lord  Palmerston’s  Treaty  with 
an  extraordinary  abruptness,  stipulates,  simply,  that  England 
shall  unite  with  the  Sublime  Porte  to  act  against  Mchemet 
Ali  if  He  or  his  Successor  [of  his  family  ]  shall  declare  His 
independence  or  commit  any  aggression.’ On  the  12th 
Nouri  said  the  Treaty  was  mischievous  rather  than  useful  ’  to 
Turkey.  His  irritation  and  even  discourtesy  arc  significant. 
For  orientals  are  rarely  impolite  unless  they  are  baffled  or 
desperate. 

Under  Palmerston’s  instructions  Ponsonby  pressed  the 
Turks  to  accept  a  Treaty  the  text  of  which  he  had  never  seen. 
It  was  only  on  April  18  that  he  saw  a  copy  of  it,  and  he  then 
obtained  it  from  Nouri  and  not  from  Palmerston.  None  the 
less,  he  strongly  urged  the  Porte  to  abstain  from  attacking 
Mchemet  Ali,  and  sent  messages  written  in  Turkish  to  his 
friend  the  Sultan.  Three  days  later  he  got  a  decisive  answer. 
'  On  the  whole,’  Nouri  said,  ‘  he  was  convinced  that  no  Treaty 
would  be  of  any  use  to  the  interests  of  the  Porte  which  had 
not  for  its  object  the  destruction  of  Mehemct  Ali,  and  therefore 
the  Porte  ought  not  to  make  any  Treaty  ’  (April  21).^^’'  In 
this  not  very  courteous  fashion  the  Turks  broke  off  the  negotia¬ 
tion  for  an  alliance.  Their  refusal,  like  their  discourtesy,  is 
significant.  It  serves  at  least  a  historical  purpose.  For  it 
plainly  acquits  Palmerston  of  the  charge  of  having  stimulated 
the  Sultan  to  war.  Whether  Ponsonby  is  equally  innocent  is 
a  question  which  is  not  yet  solved,^^® 

On  May  19  Ponsonby  communicated  Palmerston’s  in¬ 
struction  of  March  15.  He  proceeded  to  ^  press  strongly  on 
the  Sultan,  that  while  on  the  one  hand  Great  Britain  would 
undoubtedly  assist  him  [Mahmud]  to  repel  any  attack  on  the 
part  of  Mehemet  Ali,  it  would  on  the  other  hand  be  a  different 
matter  if  the  war  was  begun  by  the  Sultan.’  This  warning 
was  received  with  ‘  great  dissatisfaction.’  Naturally,  for 
Mahmud  now  knew  England  would  not  stand  by  him  in  the 
first  shock  of  battle.  In  effect  this  despatch  declared  the 
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Euphrates  to  be  a  Turkish  Rubicon.  And  Turkish  troops  had 
just  crossed  it. 


IV 

Imperium  cupientihus  7iihil  medium  biter  .mnma  ei  pravcipitiu,-  Then*  is  no 

middle  course  for  those  who  strive  for  cnipiiT.  -'rAcxnis,  Hist.,  11,  7.1.. 

Before  the  Turkish  troops  cross  tlic  Ironlicn*  we  can  take  a 
look  at  Mehemet  Ali  in  the  last  moments  of  his  full  ])ow(‘r.  He 
still  enjoyed  an  unrivalled  prestit’C  amont(  oricmlal  ruh^rs. 
Why  did  he  throw  it  away  ?  Rilmta-ston  said  (hat  a  man  who 
had  been  a  ‘  waiter  at  a  coffee-shop  .  .  .  was  sttekin^'  to  be 
a  Commander  of  the  Faithful.’  I'his  is  not  a  conviitcing 
explanation  of  his  aims  and  ambitions.  For  tlna-t'  is  not  much 
evidence  that  Mehemet  Ali  .sought  to  Ix^t'omc:  the  political 
leader  of  Islam  and  even  less  that  he  ainnxl  at  its  rt'ligious 
headship.  The  charge  seems  to  hav(^  emanated  from  Mahmud 
himself,  who  desired  to  discredit  his  vassal,  'riiert'  is,  howevtu', 
some  evidence  that  he  sought  to  Ix'conu^  tin*  (Jraud  Vi/ahu'  of 
the  Sultan.  But  even  this  claim  was  probably  put  forward 
as  an  excuse  for  demanding  the  dismissal  oftlut  ('xisling  (iraiul 
Vizier.  Perhaps  his  aims  were  evtm  more  mo(l(\s(  than  this. 
He  may  only  have  sought  to  outbid  tint  Sultan  in  tlu^  <‘y<‘s  of' 
the  world.  His  claim  to  establish  eciuality  bctw(*(‘n  Christian 
and  Mohammedan  in  Syria,  and  to  grant  a  (’od(‘  more  w<‘st(‘rn 
than  that  of  Turkey,  thus  form  parts  of*  a  systematic  phm  of' 
contrasting  Egyptian  light  with  'i'urkish  darkness  in  or(Uu‘  to 
impress  Europe.  In  1807,  when  in  conflict  with  faigland,  he 
had  negotiated  for  the  evacuation  of  tlu^  British  trooi)S  f'rom 
Egypt  with  striking  moderation  and  tact.  He  had  then  be(m 
singularly  prudent  and  had  given  no  sign  that  he  was  blind<xl  by 
ambition.  Yet  in  the  crisis  of  183;)  h('.  ('hose  to  incur  risks 
which  ultimately  proved  disastrous  to  himself'.  H(‘  matched 
himself  against  England’s  sea-pow(ir. 

Mehemet  Ali  returned  from  a  gold-seeking  trip  to  Sennaar 
early  in  1839,  aware  that  the  Sultan  was  preparing  to  attac'k 
and  determined  to  resist  him.  From  that  time  until  a  British 
squadron  appeared  at  Alexandria  at  the  end  of  1840  he  declined 
all  reasonable  offers.  The  question  of  why  he  rejected  all 
compromise  is  worth  asking,  and  is  seldom  considcTctd  from 
his  standpoint.  A  westerner  might  well  suggest,  as  Palmerston 
in  fact  did,  that  no  decision  so  reckless  could  be  made  by  a 
naan  so  intelligent.  Mehemet  Ali  certainly  counted  on 
divisions  at  Constantinople,  on  quarrels  among  the  powers 
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and  on  the  secret  support  of  France.  He  gained  a  good  deal 
by  such  means.  In  1840  Austria  would  have  allowed  Mehemet 
All  to  keep  everything  except  Adana  and  Crete,  and  the  revised 
‘  Sebastiani  oiler  ’  (to  which  both  Austria  and  England  agreed) 
would  have  given  him  not  only  the  Palestine  coast  and  the 
fortress  of  Acix  but  a  large  part  of  the  pashalic  of  Syria.*  Yet 
Mehemet  AH  refused  to  consider  either  offer  for  reasons  quite 
clear  to  himself. 

Mehemet  Ali’s  numerous  struggles  witli  the  Sultan  had 
convinced  him  that  he  could  not  defend  Egypt  without  an 
extensive  hinterland  to  the  north.  Adana  and  all  Syria,  from 
Damascus  to  Aleppo,  were  necessary  to  him  to  make  his  power 
really  strong.  To  be  independent  he  must  be  self-sullicing, 
and  neither  Arabia  nor  Egypt  gave  him  wliat  he  wanted.  He 
needed  timber  for  his  ships  and  charcoal  for  gunpowder. 
There  were  no  forests  in  Egypt  and  the  wood  of  the  Sudan  was 
inaccessible.  But  there  were  terebinths  and  pines  on  the 
slopes  of  Galilee  and  of  Gilead  ;  there  was  still  a  forest  in 
Sharon  ;  oaks  and  firs  grew  near  Antioch  and  Latakia.  The 
slopes  of  Lebanon  were  green  with  thousands  of  mulberry 
trees  which  supplied  charcoal  for  his  gunpowder.  Even  before 
defeating  the  Turks  at  Konich,  Ibrahim  had  begun  building 
a  road  to  the  forest  districts  of  Adana.  There  was  timber 
required  for  Mehemet  Ali’s  ships.  In  1837  over  eighty  thousand 
trees  went  down  to  Egypt  from  the  region  of  North  Syria 
and  Cilicia,  and  a  million  more  were  demanded  by  a  pasha 
who  arrived  in  the  same  year  at  Alexandretta  on  a  special 
mission.  Mehemet  Ali  could  find  neither  coal  nor  iron  in 
Egypt,  but  his  agents  reported  favourably  on  the  minerals  of 
Lebanon  and  dwelt  fondly  on  the  merits  of  an  indifferent 
coal  mine.  Then  again  Syria  was  important  for  commerce, 
as  well  as  for  industry,  a  bridge  along  which  Central  Asian 
wares  passed  to  Egypt.  The  commerce  of  Turkestan,  of 
Armenia,  of  Iraq  flowed  from  Damascus  and  Beyrouth  to 
Alexandria  and  Cairo.  Egypt  fed  and  clothed  Syria  in 
return  for  these  raw  materials.  She  gave  her  foodstuffs :  rice, 
wheat,  dates  :  and  cloth,  both  of  cotton  and  of  wool,  in 
return  for  raw  silk  and  silk  cloth,  olives,  soap,  tobacco  and 
gall-nuts.^^^ 

Much  as  Mehemet  Ali  loved  materials  and  machines  he 
loved  humanity  more.  He  found  ‘  food  for  powder  ’  in  Syria. 
The  Sudanese  troops  wilted  in  the  more  northern  air  and  died 
by  scores.  Syria  and  Palestine  could  only  be  garrisoned  by 
draining  the  hitherto  untapped  reservoir  of  their  man-power. 

*  For  the  ‘Sebastiani  offer*  vide  infra,  113  and  n.  169. 
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The  advantages  would  be  two-lbkl.  'I’ho  Sultan  would  lose 
a  recruiting  ground  for  his  army,  while  Mehenuit  Ali  would 
gain  one.  In  this  calculation  M(;hcmct  Ali  <utcc1  and  the 
brutality  of  Ibrahim’s  recruiting  agents  ilhistrated  tlie  error. 
Conscription  was  a  new  thing  in  Syria  and  in  Palestine  and 
resented  alike  by  Mohammedans,  I)y  Druses,  by  J(nv.s  and  by 
Christians.  Neither  Ibrahim  nor  Melumutt  Ali  feared  tem¬ 
porary  unpopularity.  Cousiu'iption  was  steadily  pursued  and 
enforced.  Yet  it  united  all  th<;  inhabitants  in  resistance  and 
directly  produced  the  relu^llion  ol’  tht^  I.ebanon.  Mehemet 
All’s  scheme  of  military  defence  s<’ems  to  prove,  that  he  counted 
on  retaining  all  his  conquests.  The  passes  of  tin;  Taurus  were 
fortified,  roads  improved,  Acre  mad<;  a  great  fortrc.ss.  'rh(;.sc 
practical  dispositions  show  that  Mehemet  Ali  believed  that  he 
could  defend  his  conquests  on  the  land  against  tin;  Sultan. 
He  seems  to  have  thought  almost  entirely  in  t<-rms  of  land 
defence.  For  he  was  at  one  time  prepared  to  give  up  Crete, 
and  saw  no  special  advantage  in  it  for  naval  pur})oses. 

Mehemet  All’s  whole  naval  policy  nmiains  a  mystery.  Me 

attached  importance  to  Adana  as  supplying  timlx'r  wh(;rewith 

to  build  his  fleet.  H(i  built  a  large  lhau  which  was  nec(\ssarily 

looked  on  with  jealousy  by  Fnglaud  and  by  Ib-amac  He 

apparently  thought  he  could  us(^  it  against  on<r  or  the  other. 

If  they  were  divided,  he  c.otdd  tip  the  balama^  in  his  own 

favour.^  But  Mehemet  All’.s  views  on  naval  pow<*r  ami  its 

possibilities  do  not  seem  to  have  l)<;en  very  cl<;ar.  And  this 

blindness  to  sea-power  was  the  direct  reason  <if  his  fall.  What 

is  certain,  is  that  the  surrender  of  the  Turkish  lh;et  and  its 

arrival  in  Egyptian  harbours  causetl  him  greatly  to  increa.se 

his  demands.  His  head  at  last  was  ttirned.  Two  Ihxrts,  one 

Egyptian  and  one  Turkish,  were  now  under  his  control. 

Could  he  not  secure  a  third,  the  French  ?  'Fhe  Turkish  lle<;t 

had  yielded  to  him  on  the  advice  ol  the  Frtmch  admiral  (and, 

as  he  vainly  hoped,  of  the  French  government  in  .secret). 

Freimh,  Turkish  and  Egyptian  fleets  togetlnu'  outnuml)ered 

the  British  Mediterranean  squadron.  Surely  even  Ftilmerstoti 

would  hesitate  to  challenge  his  action.  'I’o  reason  thus  was  to 

throw  away  the  fruits  of  thirty  years  of  calculation.  Flnglaml 

^  concentrate  her  naval  strength  to  be  superior  to 

all  the  three  fleets  ;  and  the  lines  of  land  dei’emx:,  so  lal  joriously 

prepared  in  Syria  and  in  the  Taurus,  could  be  pierced  and 

turned  by  British  sea-power.  Frtince  knew  more  of  that 

danger  than  he,  and  might  not  support  him  at  need.  And  in 

tact  she  did  not.  Yet  it  seems  that  he  believed  .she  would, 
until  too  late.^®® 
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Mehemct  Ali  had  forgotten  all  his  old  maxims.  He  was 
no  longer  a  rebellious  vassal  striving  to  be  independent, 
fighting  a  localised  war  against  a  weak  suzerain.  He  was 
provoking  the  intervention  of  Europe,  and  he  thought  Europe 
could  be  deluded  by  words,  by  forms,  by  a  surrender  of  the 
more  extravagant  of  his  claims.  He  withdrew  his  demand 
for  independence,  he  withdrew  his  demand  for  the  dismissal 
of  the  Grand  Vizier.  He  was  far  loss  yielding  over  territory. 
An  hereditary  tenure  of  I\gypt  and  Palestine  was  offered  ;  he 
refused.  The  pashalie  of  Aci’c  was  added  ;  he  still  refused. 
Adana  he  talked  of  ceding,  Crete  ho  might  have  surrendered. 
But  when  it  came  to  the  point  he  refused.  Ultimately  he 
stood  out  for  all  the  jn-ovinccs  outside  Egypt,  and  lost  them  all. 
His  territorial  greed,  his  de.sire  for  economic  self-sufficiency 
made  him  forget  all  his  old  moderation.  Hitherto  he  had  always 
found  a  middle  course  between  deleat  and  victory.  Now  that 
he  refused  to  do  so,  he  lost  everything  except  Egypt. 


V 

0  proud  revolt  of  a  presimiptuous  man 
Laying  his  bridle  in  the  neck  of  sin. 

Peelk,  David  and  Bethsabe. 

The  die  was  cast.  The  Turkish  army  crossed  the  Euphrates 
on  April  21,  1839.  The  result  was  not  immediate  war,  for 
Mehemet  Ali  was  resolved  not  to  be  the  aggressor.  It  suited 
Russia  and  Ponsonby  from  very  different  standpoints  to  say 
that  he  was,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been.  On  May  8 
Ibrahim  pointed  out  to  a  British  eonsul  that  the  Turks  were 
pressing  on.  ‘  If  you  will  not  believe  me,  and  you  have 
courage,  mount  a  horse  and  go  to  Aintab,  from  where  you 
will  see  with  your  own  eyes,  if  they  put  their  feet  within  my 
territory  or  not.’  Ibrahim  spoke  contemptuously  of  the 
Turkish  commander  Hafiz  pasha,  and  declared  indiscreetly 
‘  that  the  Sultan  and  we  must  come  to  blows,  for  I  must  have 
Marash.  I  must  have  .  .  .  also  .  .  .  the  line  to  Offa.’ 
The  strategic  reasons  for  this  addition  to  Egyptian  territory 
were  doubtless  strong.  But  Ibrahim,  in  thus  demanding 
territory  from  the  Turks,  was  as  aggressive  as  they  were.  The 
difference  lay  not  in  intention  but  in  fact.  He  did  not  strike 
the  first  blow  or  even  the  second.  For  over  a  fortnight  the 
Turkish  cavalry  had  been  inciting  the  villages  round  Aintab 
to  revolt  against  Egyptian  rule.  The  main  Turkish  army. 
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concentrated  at  Bir  aflcu'  crossini;  the'  rivcT*,  constructed  lines 
and  sent  forward  an  advance  guard  w(‘ll  beyond  them.  On 
June  10  Mehemot  Ali,  lu^aring  of  thest*  moveanonts,  ordered 
Ibrahim  to  take  the  offensives  and  (inv<'  the'J  urks  out  of  Syria.^^- 
In  ease  of  victory  he  was  to  pn'ss  on  to  Orfa  and  Diarhekir. 

Before  the  end  of  May  Ibrahim  had  niovc'd  his  lu^adquarters 
from  Aleppo  itself  to  'IVllislK'ir,  a  pla(’<'  sonus  ten  hours  to  the 
north.  He  now  nsgardcul  a  collision  as  in<‘vitabl(\  but  did 
little  to  hasten  it.  On  June  8  hc'  sent  troops  to  naanau’  Aintab, 
which  had  been  occ'upied  by  the'  'Turks,  and  tin*  same  day 
wrote  a  haughty  Ictlt'r  to  llafi'/,  ar<uising  him  of'  provoking 
Egyptian  subjects  to  rebel.  '  Your  I\x('('ll<‘n('y  has  not  prob¬ 
ably  forgotten  that  you  hav('  to  d<‘al  with  f'<'arl(‘ss  nuai  ; 
consequently  your  in(rigu<*s  will  not  Ix^  sufli'nxl  for  long.’ 
Hafiz  did  not  offer  to  withdraw  his  troops  witliin  his  own 
frontier.  He  spread  furtlu'r  tlu'  lu't  of'  his  intrigu(‘s  IVom  (lu^ 
hills  at  Aintab  and  sought  to  rais('  rt'bels  against  Ibrahim 
on  the  coast.  Aft(T  Ibralu’in  re<x‘iv<‘d  Nhdienu't  Ali's  order 
of  the  loth  he  hesitated  no  long('‘r.^''‘‘  !b'  brok<^  ('amp  at 

once,  crossed  the  stream  in  front,  and  drove  in  the  outposts 
of  the  Turkish  army. 

Hafiz  pasha  was  coneentrated  at  Nh'/.ib.  He  disn^ganUid 
his  Prussian  oflicers  who  advis(*d  him  to  stay  in  his  entreneh- 
ments.^^^  The  mollahs  had  bad('  him  stnitc*  tlu'  ndxd  in  the 
plain.  Declaring  it  shameful  to  fight  behind  ditelu^s  and 
walls,  Hafiz  advanc(id  against  Ibrahim  in  the  ojien.  On 
June  24  the  decisive  battle  took  place  at  Nr/ih.  Ibrahim  had 
harangued  his  officers  before  the  l>attle,  and  worktal  tlumi  up 
to  enthusiasm.  At  one  point  the  situation  was  ('ritieal,  for  the 
^gyptis.n  ammunition  faihid.  'The  'Eurkish  artilUa*y  was  well 
served,  and,  if  Hafiz  had  advaneed  with  the  l>ayone(,  he  might 
have  won.  Ibrahim  and  his  Ixrst  g<meral,  Suhdman  pasha, 
stayed  the  rout  by  cutting  down  flying  Egyptians  with  their 
own  hands.  At  the  critical  moment  lV<‘sh  ammunition  arrived, 
and  the  situation  was  transformecL  It  was  all  over  in  a  lew 
minutes.  The  Bashi-Bazuks  fled  at  onc’e,  carrying  the 
infantry  with  them  in  their  flight  and  disorderitig  tint  cavalry. 
Even  then  Hafiz  pasha  might  have  rec’oventd  tint  day  hud  he 
acted  on  the  advice  of  his  Prussian  ollieers  and  s(tnt  forward 
an  unbroken  column,  Transported  with  fury,  he  (exhausted 
himself  by  cutting  down  some  of  his  own  fugitivtts,  and  was 
finally  borne  away  in  the  rout.  A  Prussian  officatr  on  his  staff 
was  reported  as  dead,  but  he  lived  to  fight  another  day.  His 
name  was  Moltke.  He  saw  Ibrahim  gain  a  victory  as  com¬ 
plete  as  he  was  one  day  to  win  himself  at  Sedan.  ‘  'The  army 
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of  Hafiz  Pasha  has  caMSccl  to  exist.  .  .  .  The.  Turks  threw 
down  their  arms  and  abaiuloncd  tlunr  artilhTy  and  ammuni¬ 
tion,  flyin,c;‘  in  ev(Ty  dircT.tion.^  kiVery  gun  was  lost  and 
ten  thousand  j^risoiuu's  w^erc.  taken.  It  was  the  last  of  Ibrahim’s 
victories,  and  it  was  tlu^  greatest. 

On  the  27th  a  Fnuu’h  diplomat,  Caj)tain  Caillier,  arrived 
in  Aleppo.  Cailli('r  had  aettxl  unch'r  most  peremptory  in¬ 
structions  from  Soult.  Me  had  taken  only  six  days  on  the  way, 
and  was  ‘  thundca'struek  ’  to  learn  he  was  fifty  hours  too  late. 
He  bore  a  message'  from  M<'hemet  Ali  telling  Ibrahim  not  to 
act  on  his  order  of  Jum^  lo,  but  to  send  Caillier  to  the  camp  of 
Hafiz  lo  try  to  induce!  him  to  withdraw  behind  the  'I  urkish 
frontier.  Ibrahim  had  already  sc'ized  Ori'a  and  written  to 
the  governor  of  Ah'ppo,  '  I  shall  only  stop  at  Konic^h.  Have 
public  rejoicings  for  a  wc:('k  and  s('nd  out  tlu!  glad  tu!WS  to  all 
quarters.’  'flu!  inch'fatigable  (!aillier  pursued  Ibrahim  and 
found  him  on  tlu!  road  to  Marash,  still  drunk  with  the  wine  of 
victory.  ‘  Have  you  read  history  books  ?  ’  he  said,  ‘  have  you 
ever  heard  that  a  vitiorious  general  ai'n'Sted  his  advance  ?  ’ 
Under  th(!  sobering  innucnc.c  of  Cailli(!r,  Ibrahim  set  aside  the 
verdict  of  history.  H(!  agre<!(l  to  content  himself  with  occupying 
Marash  and  ()r(a,  and  promised  not  to  pass  the  Taurus  chain 
and  threaten  Konich,  unless  he  were  attacked. 

The  news  of  the  victory  of  Nezib  was  not  the  only  staggering 
blow  to  Turkey,  'riu'.  death  of  the  Sultan  and  the  news  of 
the  surrender  of  his  flc(!t  followed.  Racked  with  illness,  con¬ 
sumed  with  hatred  of  Mehemct  Ali,  Mahmud  had  drunk 
heavily  to  drown  his  ('arcs.  He  died  five  clays  after  the  battle 
of  Nezib,  and  without  hearing  of  the  disaster  (June  29).  His 
successor  was  a  boy  of  sixteen,  educated  by  two  black  eunuchs 
and  an  Ifnam,  and  weak  in  will  and  body.  The  ministers  con¬ 
cealed  Mahmud’s  death  for  two  days.  Husrev,  the  ‘  master-  . 
strangler,’  was  made  Grand  Vizier  and  maintained  order. 
He  was  the  enemy  of  Mchcmct  Ali.  On  July  7  the  full  im¬ 
mensity  of  the  disaster  of  Nezib  was  known  in  Constantinople,* 
The  same  day  an  even  graver  calamity  became  known.  The 
whole  Turkish  fleet,  which  had  set  sail  from  the  Dardanelles 
to  attack  the  Egyptian  navy,  went  off  to  Alexandria.  There, 
not  without  suspicion  of  the  connivance  of  the  French  admiral 
Lalandc,  the  Turkish  Capudan  Pasha  committed  an  act  of  the 
grossest  treachery,  'f  He  handed  over  the  whole  navy  of  Turkey 
to  Mehemct  Ali.  In  the  course  of  a  week  Constantinople 


*  This  is  often  given  as  the  8th,  but  see  F.O.  78/356. 
No.  i6q  of  July  8,  1839,  with  letter  of  Roussin,  July  7,  1839. 
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t  Vide  infra,  n.  148  (c),  p.  425. 
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learned  that  she  had  lost  a  battle,  an  army,  a  fleet  and  a 
Sultan.  The  boy-succcssor  was  without  education,  without 
resources,  without  money,  and  without  a  policy. 

On  July  25  Palmerston  knew  oflicially  about  Nezib  and 
next  day  of  the  shameful  surrender  of  the  fleet  to  Mehcmct 
Ali.  He  had  heard  of  the  Sultan’s  death  a  few  days  before. 
Grave  as  were  the  disasters  he  had  reason  to  believe  in  the 
good  faith  of  the  Five  Powers.  In  May  Soult  had  become 
chief  of  the  French  government  and  li<‘  liad  already  won 
Palmerston’s  heart.  ‘  Soult  is  a  jewel,’  wrote  he,  though  in 
August  the  jewel  began  to  show  flaws.  A  wcc'k  later  Palmer¬ 
ston  learned  that  Mcttcrnich  c.oniplcU^ly  agixxcl  with  his  i)lans 
and  promised  an  Austrian  naval  sqmulrou.  On  July  2q  when 
he  heard  of  the  defeat  he  wrote,  ‘  luuxl  not  change  our 
views  and  policy.’  He  c.ould  afford  to  he  calm.  Ifis  instruc¬ 
tions  to  Vienna  (July  2G)  were  written  when  the  full  nu^asurc 
of  disaster  was  known.  ‘  'J’hc  d<w-uh  of  tlu^  Sultan  ought  to 
make  no  difference.  .  .  .  The  re,sult  of  the  hutth;  of  the  2.i,th 
cannot  entitle  Mehcmct  Ali  to  any  gnuiter  favour  from  the 
Five  Powers,  but  rather  the  contrary  .  .  .  and  [it]  Haulers  it 
still  more  incumbent  on  the  Five  Powers  to  intc-rpose.’  'I’he 
French  cliargi  d’afaires,  who  brought  him  th<^  lunvs  of  ilu; 
disasters,  was  told  ‘  there  was  nothing  to  modify  ’  in  the 
original  plans.  The  Austrian  Ministt'r  rej)ort(Hl  that  the 
disasters  provided  ‘  only  one  more  motive  for  hasttming  and 
completing  their  execution.’  Mclternieh  at  once  saw  the 
difficulty.  ‘  There  is  the  secret,  the  stumblinghlock,’  he 
minuted.  ‘England,  for  an  obvious  int<;rest,  wishes  to  reduce 
the  power  of  Mehcmct  Ali,  France  for  tin  interest  equally 
clear  wishes  if  not  to  increase,  at  least  to  pntservi;,  tlu-  imwer  of 
the  Pasha.’ 

The  Austrian  Chancellor  already  forestiw  the  S(tp;iration 
between  France  and  England.  Even  in  mid-August  Fninee 
showed  clear  signs  of  a  refusal  to  coerce  Mehonet  Ali.  'I’o  this 
vnew  Palmerston  never  meant  to  tigret;,  though  it  was  ti  long 
time  before  he  advocated  acting  without  Frtinec.  ffen;  is 
his  thought  towards  the  end  of  Augu.st : 

‘  If  this  Gallo-Egyptian  interest  is  yielded  to  now,  it  will 
grow  stronger  and  .stronger  every  yc;ir  and  by  the  time 
M[ehemet]  Ali  dies  will  force  the  French  government  to  take 
part  with  Ibrahim  to  secure  the  retention  of  Syria  ;  .so  that 
look  at  the  matter  as  you  will,  the  permitting  Mehemet  to 
retain  Syria  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  sanctioning  the  dis¬ 
memberment  of  the  lurkish  Empire— -and  I  should  much 
rather  leave  the  whole  thing  alone  than  be  party  to  such  an 
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arrangement.  ...  I  am  still  not  without  hopes  that  all  Five 
[Powers]  may  be  brought  to  insist  upon  the  evacuation  of 
Syria.’  The  reason  he  thought  thus  in  August  was  because 
the  Five  Powers  had  taken  a  decisive  step  at  Constantinople 
in  July. 


VI 

Nondum  iustiiiam  f acinus  rnortale  fugdrat^ 

Ultima  de  superis  ilia  rdiquii  humum. 

But  justice,  wliich  from  Heaven  derived  her  birth, 

Had  not  forsook  the  unpolluted  earth. 

Ovid,  Fasti,  I,  249. 

The  agreement  of  the  Five  Powers  on  July  27,  1839,  was 
due  to  events  both  at  Constantinople  and  at  Alexandria. 
Ibrahim  had  routed  the  Turkish  army,  Mohemet  AH  had 
received  the  surrender  of  the  Turkish  fleet.  He  was  not  there¬ 
fore  impressed  by  the  overtures  of  ‘  the  very  magnificent,  very 
formidable,  and  very  powerful  ’  Abdul  Medjid.  He  disdained 
the  offer  of  a  decoration,  of  pardon  and  of  the  hereditary 
pashalic  of  Egypt.  On  July  14  the  surrendered  Turkish  fleet 
entered  the  harbour  of  Alexandria.  On  the  15th  he  told  the 
consuls  of  the  Four  Powers  that  the  Sultan’s  offer  was  '  an  act 
of  necessity,  not  of  generosity.’  The  Sultan  was  innocent 
and  pure  as  a  diamond,’  but  his  enemy  Husrev  must  go,  and 
he  must  possess  Syria  and  Candia.  Not  only  that,  but  he 
sent  a  proclamation  to  sixteen  Turkish  governors  of  provinces 
urging  them  to  support  him  and  expel  Husrev.  Campbell, 
the  British  consul  at  Cairo,  rather  unwisely  seized  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  praise  the  government  and  to  extol  the  power  of 
Mehemet  Ali.^®^  He  also  complained  officially  of  ‘  the  ground¬ 
lessness  of  many  of  the  complaints  urged  by  the  Porte  against 
Mehemet  Ali.’  These  transports  were  reproved  by  Palmerston, 
who  told  Campbell  that  his  private  letter  of  July  17  contained 
'  opinions  .  .  .  opposed  to  the  sentiments  of  His  Majesty’s 
Government.’  Their  author  was  removed  from  his  post  in 
September. 

The  Porte  had  decided  to  answer  the  demands  of  Mehemet 
Ali  on  July  27.  They  seem  to  have  been  prepared  to  offer 
the  hereditary  pashalic  of  Egypt  to  Mehemet  Ali,  and  Syria 
to  Ibrahim.  Ponsonby  regarded  this  step  as  a  concession  such 
as  turbulent  janizzaries  had  extorted  from  weak  Sultans  in  the 
past.  He  decided  to  make  himself  felt,  A  conference  of  the 
five  diplomatic  representatives  at  Constantinople  presented  a 
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collective  note  to  the  Porte  (July  27-8) .  They  declared,  under 
instructions  from  their  governments,  that  the  Great  Powers 
were  in  agreement  on  the  l-lastcrn  question,  and  asked  the 
Porte  to  take  no  definite  step  without  their  eomauTcnce. 
Austria  and  England  were  the  prime  movers,  but  Russia  and 
France  were,  for  once,  in  agreement  in  supporting  tlumi.  At 
five  in  the  morning  on  the  27th  Musrev,  the  (Jrand  Vizier, 
had  received  a  visit  from  General  Ghrzanovski,  the  trustecl 
agent  of  Ponsonby.  He  told  him  ol'  tin;  sup])ort  promised  to 
Turkey  by  the  Five  Powers  and  warned  him  of  tlie  dangx'r  of 
refusing  to  accept  the  e.olleelive  note.  The  Port(\  Hnsrev 
admitted,  had  been  on  the  eve  ol'  yielding  to  Mehemet  Ali. 
They  would  reconsider  their  vi<ws.  TIk^  would  now  inform 
Mehemet  Ali  that  they  would  act  only  in  aeeordama;  with  the 
concert  of  the  Great  Powcu's.  It  was  a  vi(iory  won  by  the 
concert  at  a  critical  moment,  and  it  was  a  Ihuopiam  step  to 
which  Russia  had  agreed.  Indeed  theagnaamaitofthe  Ru.ssian 
representative  had  most  far-naiehing  results.  Palmerston 
‘  highly  approved.’  His  desiiateh  to  Vienna  says  (August  25) 

that  this  step  ‘  forms  an  epoch  in  the  affairs  of  tin;  la-vant,  :ind 
seems  to  fi.\  definitely  the  mode  of  proee(uling  whieh  the  Five 
Powers  should  ado])t  in  eondue.ting  their  negoeiutions,  and  in 
planning  their  measures  about  thest;  affairs.’  *  Ihirope  at 
last  presented  a  common  front  to  Egypt,  and  tln^  fact  was  to 
have  important  results  for  the  future,  hhhenu't  Ali’s  hope  now 
lay  in  dividing  Europe  and  in  .seeking  the  .separate  or  .secret 
support  of  France.  It  was  on  her  tluit  futun'  action  pivoUid. 

Towards  the  end  of  July  Mehemet  Ali  not  only  spoke  of 
dismissing  Husrev,  but  of  becoming  the  first  eouti.sellor  of  the 
Sultan  himself.  He  would  introdmv;  into  Turkey  :i  pure  reign 
ofj'ustice  by  establishing  the  French  civil  code  as  the  basis  of 
law.  The  collective  note  of  the  Five  Powers  of  July  27  was 
presented  to  him  on  August  (i  by  tln^  a.s.semhled  consuls.  He 
declared,  perhaps  with  truth,  that  the  Porte  would  htivc 
granted  him  Syria  had  not  th<;  Five  Powtu’s  intervemal.  He 
must  insist  on  that  and  on  the  dismi.ssal  of  I  Iiisrev.  Gamjtlxdl, 
in  reporting  this  interview  (Atigust  7),  recommended  that  his 
demand  for  the  hereditary  governorship  of  Syria  should  be 
granted. 

It  was  remarkable  that  Admiral  Rou.ssin,  the  French 
Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  had  signed  the  note  of  July  27, 
for  France  soon  departed  from  her  resolute  attitude.  Ponsonby 
had  received  orders  to  offer  the  British  fUtet  to  assist  the  Sultan 
at  need.  Admiral  Roussin  persuaded  him  not  to  make  this 

*  F.O.  7/279.  To  Beauvalfi,  No.  107  of  August  25,  lOjo  ;  cp.  11.  itio. 
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communication,  on  the  sjxxious  plea  that  Russia,  Austria  and 
Prussia  were  not  yet  prepared  for  such  a  step.^**^  Next  day 
(August  8)  the  five  repr<‘sentativ(\s  advised  the  Porte  to  reject 
Mehemet  Ali's  demand  for  the  dismissal  of  Husrev.  On 
August  22  the  Pcu'te  replied,  substantially  placing  their  ease  in 
the  hands  of  the  Inve  Powers,  and  asking  them  to  settle  matters 
with  Mehemet  AH,  stipulating  only  that  the  Sultan  could  not 
cede  Syria  in  luu'edity  to  him.  Ibrahim  had  just  informed  his 
father  that  his  jmsition  would  be  a  l)ad  one  for  the  late  autumn 
and  winter,  and  M<‘hem('t  Ali  had  rc'fused  to  countenance  any 
advance  beyond  tiu':  'raurus.  So  far,  at  least,  the  Powers’ 
note  of  July  27  had  suHiced.  M<‘hemet  Ali  was  impressed  by 
the  French  gov('rnnuTit\s  nu'ssage  that  they  could  not  support 
him  against  Kurope.  About  the  end  of  Sej^tember  he  ‘  relin¬ 
quished  his  intentions  to  ])n*ss  for  the  removal  of  Husrev 
Pasha.’ 

DiflicTiIties  of  w('ather  affec'ted  British  fleets  as  well  as 
Egyptian  armies.  On  September  22  Admiral  Stopford 
warned  Ponsonhy  that  his  squadron,  which  lay  outside  Besika 
Bay,  might  be  (brcanl  to  enter  the  Dardanelles  and  anchor 
inside  if  the  winds  bhwv  too  strong.  '  It  would  be  much  better 
to  make  the  movement,’  Ponsonby  advised  shrewdly,  ‘  if  a  real 
necessity  for  it  should  arise,  than  to  talk  of  it  beforehand.’ 
Rescind  pasha  had  agreed  to  the  movement.  But  there  were 
intrigues  in  tlui  S(‘raglio  and  the  boy  Sultan  trembled  before  a 
woman  or  belbrtj  a  reactionary.  Ponsonby,  when  appealed 
to  by  Rescind,  said  that  if  there  was  a  violent  attempt  to 
restore  the  old  regime  ‘  the  British  Admiral  would  certainly 
not  hesitate  to  give  the  best  assistance  in  his  power  to  support 
the  Sultan’s  government  against  an  insurrection  of  that 
nature.’  Palmerston  approved  and  reinforced  the  assurance. 
But  in  September  Palmerston  received  overtures  from  Russia 
which  made  him  want  to  avoid  sending  British  ships  through 
the  Dardanelles  as  that  step  might  tempt  Russian  ships  to 
enter  the  Bosj>horus.  He  put  a  stop  to  this  by  the  end  of 
October  by  ordering  the  British  admiral  to  leave  Besika  Bay 
for  Smyrna  or  ‘  any  other  convenient  anchorage  on  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor.’ 

Palmerston  recalled  Campbell  from  Egypt  in  September 
and  appointed  Hodges  in  his  place  on  October  30.  The  new 
consul  was  intended  to  show  a  stiff  upper  lip  to  Mehemet  Ali, 
with  whom  French  sympathy  had  now  become  notorious. 
He  was  ominously  instructed  to  report  on  the  nuniber  of 
troops  Mehemet  AH  could  spare  to  defend  Alexandria,  and 
the  ‘  amount  of  force  which  would  probably  be  necessary  for 
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a  successful  attack  upon,  and  for  the  occupation  of  Alexandria  ; 
and  what  impression  could  be  produced  upon  the  town,  the 
arsenal,  the  palace  or  the  shijis  in  the  harbour,  by  a  merely 
naval  attack,  supposing  the  British  squadron  to  be  brought 
to  Alexandria.’  Mehemet  Ali,  all  unconscious  of  these  plans, 
was  active  in  intrigue  and  liberal  in  bribery  at  (Constantinople, 
hoping  for  a  palace" revolution  there.  But  Ponsonby  had  already 
promised  the  Sultan  protection.  He  micded  it,  for  Prance 
was  abandoning  him.  Admiral  Rotissin,  whom  the  French 
government  considered  to  be  ‘  loo  Isuropcan,’  was  definitely 
recalled.  His  successor,  M.  de  Pontois,  speedily  gave  Ponsonliy 


the  impression  that  ‘  the  French  feel  it  to  lx;  their  interest  to 
back  out  of  the  position  they  had  taken.’  'The  inijn'cssion 


was  correct. 

As  the  year  waned  the  Porte  relied  on  Faigland  more  than 
ever.  Husrev  and  Rcschid,  who  had  beiai  much  impressed 
by  Mehemet  All’s  threats  of  reforming  the  Turkish  Frninre, 
carried  through  a  counter-reform  scheme  of  their  own.  'Fhe 
celebrated  GulhanS,  or  ‘  Rose  Chamber,’  decree  proclaimed  the 
Sultan  as  the  most  liberal  of  reformers.  Its  full  effects  will 


be  noted  elsewhere,  but  one  of  them  was  to  force  Palmerston 
to  support  a  liberal  Turkey  against  a  desjiotic.  Isgypt.’''  It 
also  ensured  a  further  spell  of  [jower  for  R<;schid  and  Ilusrev 
at  a  critical  moment.  France  hatl  told  Mehemet  Ali  to  con¬ 


tent  himself  with  the  hereditary  government  of  ligypt  and 
Syria,  leaving  Crete  for  a  son,  anti  to  abandon  Adaiui.  On 
October  i6  Mehemet  Ali  refused  with  irritation,  uttering  the 
cryptic  word  Bacaloum,  ‘  We  shall  see.’  lie  was  no  longer 
unshaken  or  serene,  and  he  was  at  variance  with  his  only 
European  friend.  Though  still  unlxxitcn  ho  had  abated  both 
in  pretensions  and  in  his  confidence  in  French  help.  Thus 
the  disastrous  year  1839  closed  at  Constantinople  with  an 
anti-Egyptian  ministry  in  power  backed  by  strong  British 
support. 


*  Cp.  eh.  vi. 


Thk  mission  of  Brunuow  the  Russian  to  London  of 
Scptcmlxn*  iH^;)  inaugurat<nl  a.  diplomatic  change  of  far- 
reaching  importaiu'c.  lie  returned  to  Si.  ,Petersl)tn‘gh  sayiiig 
‘  England  is  not  yet  with  xis,  she  is  no  longer  witli 
France.’  In  l)(‘C<'mher  he  came  on  a  second  mission  with 
new  oilers.  On  certain  points  he  was  prepared  U)  change  his 
view  at  dilfercnt  tinu‘s,  such  as  the  hereditary  tentire  of  Egypt 
or  the  exUaision  of  JNLdienud  Ali\s  control  to  Acre.  But  on  the 
other  main  positions  he  stood  firm  throughout,  and  Palmer¬ 
ston  and  the  Austrian  Neumann  agreed  with  him  from 
Jaxuiary  1840  onwards  as  to  these.*  'Phese  concerned  European 
execution  against  Mehcmct  Ali.  If  he  was  to  be  cocrccd, 
Unkiar  Skolcssi  was  to  be  abrogated  and  liurope  was  to  act  as^ 
a  whole.  All  the  Five  Powers  would  see  to  the  execution.  If 
Mehcmct  Ali  refused  the  allied  terms  the  French  and  British 


squadrons  would  institute  a  blockade  and  proceed  ultimately 
to  coercive  measures.  If  Constantinople  were  threatened, 
Russian  naval  and  military  forces  would  enter  the  Bosphorus 
on  the  invitation  of  the  Porte.  Simultaneously  and  on  a  similar 
request,  two  or  three  French  and  two  or  three  British  vessels 
would  pass  the  Dardanelles  and  enter  the  Sea  of  Marmara. 
Here  was  the  agreed  proposition.  ‘  It  is  expressly  understood, 
besides,  that  the  admission  of  foreign  flags  into  the  Bosphorus 
as  into  the  Sea  of  Marmara  will  be  considered  only  as  an 
exceptional  measure,  adopted  on  the  sole  demand  of  the  Porte 
itself  and  only  in  order  to  defend  it.  This  measure  will  in  no 
way  injure  the  existing  principle,  in  virtue  of  which  the 
Sublime  Porte  has  always  considered  the  Straits  of  the 
Dardanelles  and  of  the  Bosphorus  as  having  to  remain  closed 


*  Neumann  arrived  at  the  end  of  1839  ^  special  mission,  as  also  did  Brunnow. 

Billow  was  the  Prussiaii  minister. 
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in  time  of  war  as  in  time  of  peace  to  the  shijis  of  war  of  all 
Foreign  Powers.  This  principle,  having  invariably  served 
as  a  rule  to  the  Ottoman  Empire  for  all  time  as  a  right  inherent 
in  the  sovereignty  of  the  Sultan,  as  master  and  guardian  of 
the  two  Straits,  the  Allied  Courts,  to  manifest  their  unanimous 
respect  for  the  integrity  and  tranqinllity  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  will  agree  to-day  formally  to  recognize  the  closing  of 
the  Straits  of  Dardanelles  and  Jh)S})horus,  and  will  agree  to 
consider  henceforth  the  Sea  of  Marmara  and  the  Black  Sea 
as  closed  seas,  consecrating  this  jirinciple  for  ever  as  a  part  of 
the  public  law  of  Europe.’ 

This  proposition  had  been  foreshadowed  by  much  pnwious 
discussion. As  here  indicated  it  proven!  tli<^  basis  of  the 
Anglo-Russian  alliance  in  1840  and  the  corner-stone  of  the 
eventual  settlement  in  1841.  It  was  a  fair  compromise.  'Fhe 
right  of  mutual  and  simultan(‘ous  entry  of*  warshii)s  into  both 
ends  of  the  Straits  was  conceded  as  an  <ixc(‘ption  (or  this 
occasion.  Russia  really  abrogated  th<^  'l'r<ni(y  of*  Unkiar 
Skclessi,  so  far  at  least  as  it  gav<^  her  pcaanission  to  (rntcu'  the 
Bosphorus  or  implied  any  special  relation  to  Turkey.  Ihigland, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  shut  out  from  enKu'ing  the  Black  Sea, 
as  hotheads  like  Ponsonby  and  Unpihart  wisluul  luu*  to  do. 
Now  it  was  as  important  for  Russia  to  clos(^  the  Bhu'k  Sea  to 
England  as  it  was  for  England  to  (ios(t  tlu^  Bosphorus  to 
Russia.  Europe  was  at  last  u.seful  to  the  C/.ar,  and  the  Czar 
might  be  useful  to  Europe.  So  far,  so  good,  liut  it  was 
difficult  to  get  the  majority  of  the  British  cabim't  or  parliament 
to  accept  this  view.  All  the  Frcmch  staU^smen,  including 
Guizot,  thought  that  both  British  cabinet  and  parliament 
would  refuse.  How  the  miracle  ol'  securing  this  agreement 
was  accomplished  cannot  be  told  at  all  here.  It  is  suiru'i(mt 
to  say  that  it  was.  The  story,  when  ftzlly  revealed,  will  be 
one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  di])loma(ie  relations  of 
England  and  of  F ranee. 

On  April  7  Nouri  Effcndi,  the  'rurkish  plenijiotentiary, 
who  had  arrived  in  England,  addressed  a  note  to  the  Five 
Powers.  He  was  influenced  by  the  Austrian  Neumann  and 
had  been  instructed  to  rcler  to  him  at  need.  His  note  recalled 
the  various  assaults  made  by  Mehcmct  Ali  on  the  Sultan  since 
1832.  The  Sultan  was  ready  to  give  Mehcmct  Ali  hereditary 
rule  in  Egypt  on  condition  that  he  restored  the  'Furkish  fleet. 
He  claimed  the  aid  and  counsel  of  the  Five  Powers,  in  view  of 
their  collective  note  of  July  27,  1839.  He  asked  them  to  sign 
a  convention  with  the  Sultan  on  these  lines,  and  to  agree  at 
the  same  time  ‘  on  the  necessary  means  of  carrying  it  into 
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effect.’  Thiers,  now  Prime  Minister  of  France,  at  first  declined 
to  take  Nouri’s  note  seriously.  .He  instructed  Guizot  to 
declare  that  conferences  will  lead  to  no  good  result  as  we 
shall  cliflci'.’  Guizot  from  London  was  more  serious,  and 
refused  to  communicate  this  instruction,  as  it  might  drive 
Palmerston  to  extreme  courses.’  I'hicrs  approved  Guiz(jt\s 
action  in  having  withheld  this  instruction.  He  now  authorised 


him  to  engage  in  ‘  discussion  only  ’  and  to  set  tle  nothing. 
Guizot  thereupon  replied  to  Nouri  in  vague  and  general 
terms,  and  not  until  April  28.  But  on  the  nth  Palmerston 
had  already  informed  Nouri  that  England  was  ready  to 
'  concert  immediately  ’  with  the  other  powers  the  means  of 
giving  effect  to  the  note  of  July  27,  iScjp.  flere  again  then 
the  separation  between  France  and  England  was  exhibited. 


But  there  was  this  difference  now. 


A  crisis  had  arisen  and 


Palmerston  did  not  mean  to  be  amused  by  delay  or  diverted 
by  discussion.  He  intended  that  some  vigorous  action  should 
be  taken,  and  was  not  now  to  be  deterred  by  French  opposition. 

Before  deciding  on  action  Palmei'ston  asked  Neumann  the 
Austrian  to  convey  a  final  offer  to  F ranee.  There  was  a  long 
history  behind  this  concession,  connected  with  what  is  known 
as  the  ‘  Sebastian!  offer.’  In  October  1839  Palmerston  had 
offered  to  the  French  ambassador  Sebastiani  to  give  Mchcmet 
All  the  hereditary  tenure  of  Egypt,  and  the  possession,  ^  equally 
hereditary^  of  the  pashalic  of  Acre.  The  town  of  Acre  alone  will 
remain  to  the  Porte  and  the  frontiers  will  start  from  the  glacis 
of  the  place  in  the  direction  of  Lake  Tiberias.  The  Porte  will 
recover  all  the  rest  of  Syria,  including  the  Sacred  Places, 
considerations  of  immense  weight  in  the  eyes  of  the  English.’ 
This  offer  was  declined  by  France,  as  was  averred  later  un¬ 
officially,  in  October  1839.  Palmerston  then  withdrew  the 
concession.  But  he  renewed  it  in  a  new  form  in  May  1840, 
adding  to  the  offer  the  fortress  of  Acre,  which  Wellington 
deprecated  giving  to  Mehemet  Ali,  as  it  was  ‘  the  military 
key  of  Syria.’  It  was  this  offer  to  France,  made  through  the 
Austrian  Neumann,  and  refused  by  Guizot,  which  enabled 
Palmerston  to  convert  the  British  cabinet  to  his  own  views. 
He  was  also  aided  by  the  news  that  serious  troubles  were 
threatened  in  Constantinople.  But  for  a  threat  of  resignation 
beforehand  Palmerston  would  hardly  have  prevailed.  The 
victory  was  disputed  and  two  Lords  (Holland  and  Clarendon) 
took  the  almost  unprecedented  step  of  sending  a  separate 
remonstrance  to  the  Queen  against  the  decision  of  the  cabinet. 
The  decision  was  actually  taken  on  July  8,  1840.*  A  treaty 


*  Text  in  App.  II. 
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was  to  be  signed  for  arranging  for  the  coercion  of  Mchcmct 
Ali  by  Four  Powers.  England  and  Austria  were  to  act  while 
Russia  and  Prussia  looked  on  and  a])proved.  France  was  to  be 
left  out  of  the  arrangement,  as  she  would  not  agree  to  any 
coercion  of  Mchemet  Ali.  The  transaction  was  to  be  secret, 
but  as  soon  as  it  became  known  the  blow  to  French  pride 
would  be  severe. 

Palmerston  summed  up  the  matter  in  a  letter  of  the  9th, 
a  day  after  the  cabinet’s  decision.  ‘  The  determination  of  the 
main  point  whether  we  should  go  on  with  the  Three  Powers 
and  without  France  is  a  most  important  cha  ision  not  only  as 
regards  the  present  matter  hut  with  iwsptut  to  our  future 
position  in  Europe.  .  .  .  Weshall  in  all  pr()l)ahility  acc.om]ilish 
this  [the  coercion  of  Mchemet  Ali]  without  any  great  (;x(a-tion 
offeree,  for  I  am  satisfied  that  the  powm-  of  Nleliemet  Ali  is  a 
power  built  upon  delusion  and  fancy,  as  much  as  upon 
injustice,  a  bubble  which  will  hurst  as  soon  as  it  is  strongly 
pressed.  .  .  .  If  we  had  shrunk  from  pursuing  a  cour.se  .sijiaratc 
from  that  of  France  and  if  we  had  truckl<-d  to  the  French 
government  upon  this  occasion,  w<;  should  havi;  been  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  merely  second-rate  Power  in  hairope  held  in 
leading  strings  by  F’rance,  and  incaiiabh;  of  any  manly  or 
independent  course  of  action.’* 


Our  Europe,  where  u  debtor  each  to  eiieh 
Past  measure  of  excess. 

(h'.okeK  MKKunnn. 


From  July  8  to  15  was  occujned  by  negotiations  between 
Palmerston  and  his  diplomatic  colleagues  of  Austria,  Russia 
and  Prussia  on  the  one  side,  and  the  British  ctibinet  on  the 
other.  These  arc  summarised  in  the  letter  of  July  9  from 
Palmerston,  from  which  we  may  continue  to  rpiote.  ‘The 
general  outline  of  the  scheme  which  Neumann,  Brunnow, 
Btilow  and  I  thought  to-day  (9th),  would  be  the  best  to  ]u-oposc 
to  the  Cabinet  is  that  we  should  give  Mchcmct  gradations  of 
choice.  That  he  should  be  told  that,  if  he  will  submit  quietly 
and  at  once,  he  shall  have  the  hereditary  jiashalic  of  Egypt, 
and  a  life  interest  in  the  southern  part  of  Syria,  bounded  to 
the  north  by  a  line  drawn  just  above  Acre,  and  leaving  that 
fortress  to  him.,  and  to  the  East  by  Lake  Tiberias,  the  Jordan, 


*  W.S.A.,  Berichte  aus  England,  295.  Palmmton  to 
1840.  The  English  of  the  original  is  a  little  odd. 


Bcauvalc,  pte.  of  July  9, 
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the  Dead  Sea  and  the  line  thence  down  to  the  Red  Sea  ;  but 
that  he  must  accept  this  in  a  given  time.  That  if  he  does  not 
accept  that  in  a  given  time  he  will  then  only  have  the  heredi¬ 
tary  pashalic  of  Egypt,  and  if  he  does  not  within  a  further 
period  of  time  accept  that,  the  Sultan  will  consider  himself 
released  from  the  offer  he  has  made  of  that  hereditary  tenure 
and  Mehemet  must  then  take  and  abide  by  the  chance  or 
event.  But  these  are  merely  ideas,  subject  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Cabinet. 

^  What  I  mean  to  propose  is  that  our  fleet  should  go  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  coast  of  Syria,  interrupt  military  and  naval 
communications  between  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  give  protection 
to  the  population  who  wish  to  return  to  their  lawful  allegiance 
to  the  Sultan.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  large  districts  of 
country  and  considerable  bodies  of  troops  were  to  determine 
to  do  so  when  thus  supported.  I  am  writing  to  Ponsonby  at 
the  same  time  to  desire  him  to  urge  the  Porte  to  have  a  few 
ships  of  war  and  some  thousand  men  ready  to  go  to  Cypres 
[.yzV]  to  be  at  hand  to  occupy  any  position  on  the  coast  of  Syria 
where  they  could  land  and  maintain  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  our  ships.  It  seems  essential  that  the  Turkish 
flag  should  fly  on  the  Syrian  coasts  and  that  everything  that 
we  may  do  should  be  done  in  the  name  and  in  the  support  of 
the  Sultan,  that  we  may  not  be  accused  of  acting  on  our  own 
account,  and  may  not  excite  any  Mahometan  fanaticism.’ 

Palmerston’s  suggestions  were  carried  out  to  the  letter. 
The  British  cabinet  were  so  deeply  impressed  by  the  rejection 
of  the  Neumann-Sebastiani  offer  that  they  permitted  Palmer¬ 
ston  to  despatch  the  British  naval  squadron  to  the  coast  of 
Syria.  A  diplomatic  revolution  took  place  on  July  15  when 
several  documents  were  signed  by  representatives  of  the  Four 
Powers  and  by  Chekib  Effendi.  The  first  was  a  Convention. 
Article  I  announced  the  intention  of  the  Powers  to  secure  the 
conformity  of  Mehemet  Ali  to  their  wishes,  each  Power 
reserving  the  right  to  co-operate  ‘  according  to  the  means  of 
action  of  which  each  disposed.’  Article  II  provided  that,  if 
Mehemet  Ali  refused,  the  allies  would  interrupt  the  sea  com¬ 
munications  and  the  transport  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war 
between  Egypt  and  Syria,  Great  Britain  and  Austria  engaging 
to  give  immediate  orders  to  their  Mediterranean  squadrons 
for  the  purpose.  If  Mehemet  Ali  advanced  on  Constantinople, 
Article  III  provided  that  the  Powers  should  unite  to  protect 
the  Straits,  both  Bosphorus  and  Dardanelles,  against  all 
aggression.  But,  by  Article  IV,  all  such  measures  were  to  be 
considered  as  exceptional,  and  only  to  be  adopted  on  express 
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demand  of  the  Sultan.  The  Sultan  was  expre,ssly  to  declare 
that  the  old  rule  of  closing  the  Straits,  and  admitting  no  war 
vessels  either  to  Bosphorus  or  Dardanelles,  was  to  be  maintained 
for  the  future.  Article  V  iu-ovid<;d  for  ratification. 

To  the  Convention  three  other  documents  wme  annc.Kcd. 
An  Acte  separe  defined  the  territorial  limits  of  the  Neumann- 
Sebastiani  offer  to  Mcheniet  Ali.  It  jirescrihed  that  it  should 
be  merely  in  temporary  occupation  oi'  Mch('m<'t  Ali.  If  this 
offer  was  not  accetpted  in  tmi  days  he  should  be  offered  I'-gypt 
alone  to  him  and  to  his  heirs.  After  twenty  ilays  the  Sultan 
could  withdraw  the  second  offer.  A  ])rotoeol  (hdined  the 
prohibition  to  armed  ve.ssels,  mentioned  in  Article  IV  of  the 
convention,  as  not  applying  to  liglit  vessids  in  tlm  sm-viee  of 
the  Legations  at  Constantinople.  A  n'si'rvi'd  protocol  pro¬ 
vided  that,  in  view  of  possible  lo.ss  of  time,  Article  II,  the 
execution  against  Mehemct  Ali,  should  couu^  into  force  at  once 
without  waiting  for  exchange  of  ratifications.  It  was  agreed 
also  that  the  Sultan  should  imni<‘diat<;ly  address  his  oilers  to 
Mehemct  Ali,  and  that  the  comuls  of  tlie  hour  Powi'rs  should 
support  them.  A  good  chsd  of  these  transactions  was  subse¬ 
quently  published  in  the  Blue  Book,  but  iiuhd'erence  to  France 
something  was  suppressed.* 


Ill 

Sequilur  superhos  ulior  a  tergo  dexts.—hw  avongitig  god  pursues  the  proud-  - 
Seneca. 

A  last  look  at  Mehemct  before  Europe’s  diplomacy  stretched 
him  on  the  rack  of  war.  During  the  first  half  of  1840  his 
spirits  mounted  high,  too  high  for  discretion.  He  became 
‘  fey  ’  as  the  Highlanders  say.  He  kept  on  always  with  his 
military  preparations ;  he  gave  way  to  strange  boasts  and  out¬ 
bursts  of  pride.  He  had  dropped  the  mask  of  liberalism  when 
Reschid  succeeded  as  the  patron  of  r<;form.  He  felt  it  easier 
to  rally  the  reactionaries  to  his  side  and  to  mobilise  the 
fanatics  of  Asia  Minor  against  Rescind  and  the  decree  of  the 
Rose  Chamber.  He  resented  the  idea  that  F ranee  had  induced 
him  to  resist.  ‘  So  they  take  me  for  a  savage,  incapable  of 
acting  by  my  own  will  ?  ’  (January  5) .  He  still  did  not  believe 
that  Europe  would  intervene.  Fie  held  on  tenaciously  to  all 
territory.  On  May  6  M.  Cochelct  conveyed  to  him  the  final 
advice  of  the  French  government.  He  was  not  to  hold  out 

*  For  details  vide  nn*  196,  297. 
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over  Adana,  as  France  could  not  countenance  his  exaggerated 
claims.  Mehemet  Ali  was  more  haughty  than  ever.  Adana 
is  ^  the  key  of  my  house,’  he  must  leave  it  to  his  children.  He 
would  only  return  Crete  to  the  Sultan  on  his  death.  He 
brushed  aside  a  suggestion  that  he  might  share  the  fate  of 
Napoleon,  the  other  ruler  who  had  resisted  Europe.  Cochelet 
left  in  despair,  thinking  him  consumed  with  boastfulness  and 
vanity.  And  then  came  a  piece  of  news  which  finally  ruined 
Mehemet.  On  May  24  Cochelet  told  him  that  Husrev  had  been 
dismissed  from  the  Grand  Vizierate.  ‘  Mehemet  Ali  leapt  up 
from  his  divan.  His  face  expressed  extraordinary  joy,  and 
his  eyes  swam  with  tears.’  Three  weeks  later,  when  the  news 
was  confirmed,  Mehemet  Ali  sent  Sami  Bey  to  Constantinople 
to  negotiate.  He  expected  a  surrender  to  all  his  demands. 
On  July  15  he  showed  himself  more  ^  unreasonable’  than  ever. 
He  even  talked  of  refusing  to  restore  the  fleet.  He  said  only 
Russia  and  England  threatened  him,  and  he  did  not  believe 
they  could  agree.  ‘  As  for  the  English  they  can  only  impose  a 
partial  blockade,  I  am  self-sufficing.  Besides  I  still  remember 
with  what  ardour  we  charged  them  when  they  disembarked 
in  Egypt.  It  will  be  the  same  to-day.’  Vain  boastings  of 
an  old  man  on  the  very  day  Europe  decided  his  fate  and  sent 
England  to  execute  her  sentence  ! 


IV 

When  once  ye  have  with  armed  force  repressed 
The  proud  attempts  of  this  Albanian  prince 
That  threatens  thraldom  to  your  native  land, 

Gorboduc,  Act  V,  Sc.  2. 

The  scene  of  activity  is  transferred  from  London,  Paris, 
Vienna  to  Constantinople,  Alexandria  and  Acre.  The 
tergiversations  of  Guizot,  the  bluntness  of  Palmerston  and  the 
honeyed  words  of  Neumann  avail  no  more.  Ibrahim  is  left 
to  make  head  against  British  admirals  and  Syrian  rebels. 
Diplomacy  gives  way  to  action.  The  freedom  of  Greece, 
which  had  baffled  diplomats  for  seven  years,  was  won  in  an 
hour  when  Codrington’s  guns  spoke  at  Navarino.  Four 
months  of  fighting  destroyed  the  prestige  which  it  had  taken 
Mehemet  Ali  thirty  years  to  build  up.  It  was  a  strange 
spectacle,  Metternich  and  Palmerston  inviting  rebels  to  revolt 
against  Ibrahim,  an  Austrian  archduke  fighting  for  freedom 
and  helping  a  British  admiral  to  foil  the  designs  of  France. 


Il8  THE  LEBANON  ABLAZE,  JULY 


Here  is  not  the  place  to  say  why  the  Druses  and  Maronites 
of  Lebanon  exercised  so  decisive  an  inlluoncc  on  the  Great 
Powers.*  But  it  is  none  the  loss  true  that  they  did  so.  The 
first  of  oriental  generals,  who  had  hitherto  been  invincildc, 
was  vanquished  by  a  handful  of  British  marines,  by  a  few 
thousand  Turkish  soldiers,  and  by  bands  of  hastily  armed 
mountaineers.  Thus  might  Prince  Charlie  have  won  back 
his  throne  in  Hanoverian  days  by  th<:  aid  of  a  few  I'rcnch 
warships  and  regiments.  'I'hc  epi.sode,  so  im|irobable  in  the 
West,  is  characteristic  of  the  Faist.  'J'bere  gold  and  steel  and 
courage  have  their  true  value.  The  imi)robable  happens,  the 
wise  men  arc  confounded,  the  bold  play<'r  wins. 

The  Convention,  though  signed  in  London,  had  to  be  exe¬ 
cuted  at  Constantinople  and  Alexandria.  Palmerston  did  not 
even  wait  for  the  ratifications  to  be  reecavcxl.  IL;  intended  to 
surprise  Mchcmct  Ali,  so  his  instrmuions  went  out  at  once. 
They  authorised  Ponsonby  to  raise  Syria  against  the  Egyptians. 
Constantinople  had  been  a  centre  of  agitation  in  jum;  and 
Mchcmct  Ali  had  all  but  prevaihal  there.  For  Sami  B(;y  had 
brought  an  ofi'er  from  him  to  surrender  the  Turkish  Ihxit  if 
Syria  as  well  as  Egypt  was  retained  by  him.  Rescind  thought 
of  giving  way,  but  Ponsonby  once  moni  exerted  his  authority 
and  the  Porte  finally  gave  a  point-blank  rtd'usal  (July  12). 
Even  before  the  end  of  June  Ponsonl)y  had  sent  a  seenit  agent 
to  Syria  who  stirred  up  the  rebels  and  sought  (though  vainly) 
to  bring  the  British  naval  squadrons  to  Ikiyrouth.  During 
July  Sami  Bey  renewed  the  Egyptian  offitr,  aided  by  Pontoi.s, 
the  French  Ambassador.  Fifteen  tlumsand  troops  landed 
from  Egypt  to  suppress  the  Syrian  revolt.  On  the  i.'j.th  a 
British  commodore  saw  ‘the  country  in  a  blaze,  up  to  the 
tops  of  the  highest  hills  ’  of  Lebanon.^’^  By  the  middle  of  the 
month  the  revolt  seemed  stamped  out.  None  the  less  Pon- 
sonby’s  secret  agent  declared  the  Lebanon  to  be  ‘  a  sleeping 
volcano.’ 


The  words  which  were  to  stir  Syria  into  flame  came  on 
August  3.  Ponsonby  then  received  instructions  which  de¬ 
lighted  him.  First  there  was  the  Treaty.  Then  followed 
instructions  to  Stopford  to  cut  Ibrahimls  communications,  to 
protect  the  Syrian  rebels,  and  to  aid  in  landing  Turkish  troops 
and  British  gunners  and  engineers.  Then  followed  orders  to 
give  arms  and  money  to  the  rebels,  and  to  announce  that  the 
Four  Great  Powers  had  resolved  to  re-establish  the  direct  rule 
of  the  Sultan  in  Syria.  There  were  no  half  measures.  Pardon 
and  reward  were  to  be  given  to  all  soldiers  who  deserted 

*  Vide  ch.  vii  for  a  full  examination  of  this  question. 
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Ibrahim,  privileges  and  liberties  to  the  mountaineers  who 
revolted  against  him.  The  ‘  winged  ministers  of  England’s 
vengeance  ’  were  at  last  at  Ponsonby’s  orders.  Supreme  in 
power  and  unequalled  in  prestige,  he  persuaded  the  Sultan 
unreservedly  to  ratify  the  Convention,  and  determine  on  strong 
measures  against  Ibrahim  (August  5). 

It  was  not  till  August  6  that  Colonel  Hodges  in  Egypt 
received  the  news  of  the  Convention.  Mehemet  Ali  had  some 
inkling  of  it,  for  he  kept  his  fleet  in  harbour  and  absented 
himself  from  Alexandria.  Rifaat  Bey  arrived  with  the  Sultan’s 
ultimatum  on  the  nth,  but  it  was  not  until  the  i6th  that 
Mehemet  Ali  himself  heard  of  the  first  offer.  Acre  and  South 
Syria  for  life,  Egypt  for  himself  and  his  heirs.  ‘  I  will  rather 
perish  than  accept,’  answered  the  haughty  old  man.  Next 
day  he  received  the  four  consuls,  and  on  August  26  they 
decided  that  he  had  declined  their  first  offer.  The  second 
offer  consisted  of  Egypt  alone,  and  was  again  limited  to  ten 
days.  Mehemet  Ali,  who  was  ill,  pretended  to  the  consuls 
that  he  accepted  the  second  offer.  But  the  consuls  rejected 
his  claim,  since  he  had  given  no  guarantee  of  returning  the 
Turkish  fleet.  They  held  that  he  had  rejected  the  second  offer 
by  September  5.  After  that  date  the  Sultan  was  free  to  adopt 
any  course  that  his  interests  might  suggest.  The  consuls  broke 
off  diplomatic  relations  and  left  further  negotiations  to  the 
British  admiral. 

Sir  Robert  Stopford  has  had  hard  measure  in  history. 
He  had  a  naval  experience  dating  back  to  the  Napoleonic 
wars.  He  was  over  seventy  and  therefore  old  for  an  active 
command.  But  he  was  a  dignified,  handsome  old  man  who 
impressed  even  a  reckless  worldling  like  the  Prince  de  Joinville, 
and  he  succeeded  despite  embarrassing  instructions,  Turkish 
inefficiency,  and  the  insubordination  of  his  second-in-command. 
He  had  to  solve  as  difficult  a  political  and  strategic  problem 
as  any  British  admiral  has  ever  handled.*  He  made  some 
mistakes  and  showed  weakness  in  details.  But  his  handling 
of  the  larger  problems  was  marked  by  strong  common-sense 
and  cool  courage,  and  the  complete  success,  which  he  ultimately 
won,  was  due  more  to  himself  than  to  his  brilliant  commodore. 
To  say  that  his  subordinate  was  a  Napier  is  to  say  all,  for,  like 
all  his  race,  Sir  Charles  was  distinguished  for  quarrelsomeness, 
for  reckless  daring,  and  for  vanity. 

During  July  Stopford  and  the  main  part  of  the  fleet  were 
off  Mitylene,  while  Charles  Napier  with  two  men-of-war  lay 

*  Vide  infra j  n.  178,  for  authorities  for  the  campaign  and  its  geography, 
and  vide  also  App.  III. 
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off  Beyrouth.  On  August  3  Stopforcl  received  his  instructions 
from'  home,  but  judged  that  ‘  eireumslanees  were  entirely 
changed  ’  since  their  issue.  I  le  took  his  own  course  and  recalled 
Napier  and  his  two  ships  from  B<;yrouth.  'I’he  French  naval 
squadron  was  nearly  equal  to  his  own  and  was  much  better 
armed  ;  the  Egyptian  licet  might  come  out  and  attempt  to 
join  it.  So  he  concentrated  his  fleet.  I’onsonby  indignantly 
remonstrated  and  on  August  10  Stopforcl  sent  Napier  back  to 
Beyrouth  with  two  men-of-war,  as  he  had  heard  that  the  revolt 
was  reviving.  Napier  stood  outside  the  harbour,  scattered 
proclamations  inviting  the  insurgents  to  revolt  and  bidding 
the  Egyptians  to  refrain  from  useh-ss  sluHltling  ol'  blood.  No 
revolt" followed,  but  the  Emir  lk;shir  Kassim  intimatc-d  that  he 
would  join  the  British,  though  his  uncle;  the;  grand  ]>rinc.e 
Beshir  had  refused  to  declare  liimscdf.  Stopforcl  himsc-li'.sailcxl 
to  Alexandria.  He  had  an  intcu'vicnv  with  Mehcunck  Ali,  but 
talked  no  politics.  Me  satisficxl  himself  that  the;  Itgyptian 
fleet  would  not  come  out.  On  Sc;ptember  5,  after  the-  expiry 
of  the  term  allowed  for  the  sec-.oncl  oif<-r,  lu;  sailc'd  away  for 
Beyrouth,  leaving  a  small  force  off  .Mc^xaiulria.' He;  had 
observed  the  rules  of  war  liy  leaving  enough  ships  to  mask  any 
naval  force  which  could  possibly  interfere  with  his  operations 
in  Syria. 

On  September  9  Stopforcl  and  a  flc;c;t  ol’thirty’stiil  bombarded 
Beyrouth.  His  force  had  been  swc;llc;cl  by  over  five;  thoustiud 
Turkish  troops  borne  in  transports  from  Cyprus.  'I’hc're  wc;re 
also  some  British  and  Austrian  marines.  'I’hc;  bombardment 
of  Beyrouth  had  not  been  serious,  and  on  the;  10th  Stopforcl 
decided  to  effect  a  landing  higher  up  the  coast.  Sir  Clharlcs 
Smith,  the  head  of  the  British  engineer  and  artillery  ollicers, 
was  too  ill  to  command  the  land  forc;c;s.  So  Stopforcl  ])ut 
Charles  Napier  in  command  on  land.  Stopforcl  himself 
again  bombarded  Beyrouth,  while  the  y\ustrian  admiral 
Bandiera  enfiladed  the  town  from  the  bay  where  St.  CJeorge 
killed  the  dragon.  Under  <;over  of  this  jiotent  diversion 
Napier  and  his  force  went  round  to  the  Dog  river.  I'liere 
they  dispersed  a  few  Albanian  troops  and  rapidly  landed, 
entering  the  little  town  of  Djuni  from  tlie  Hank.  Its  houses 
cluster  gracefully  above  the  shore.  Higher  up  are  rot'.ks, 
picturesquely  splashed  with  green,  and  the  Mothc;r  of  Lcibanon 
in  her  great  shrine  looks  down  from  the  to|)  of  the  mountain. 
Djuni  was  the  seat  of  the  Maronitc  patriarch,  who  was  a  bitter 
enemy  of  the  Egyptians.  He  gave  Napier  a  church  for  his 
headquarters,  and  favoured  the  distribution  of  apostolic  rewards 
to  the  infidel. 
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‘  The  operation/  according  even  to  Napier,  '  was  not 
exactly  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  war  .  .  .  nevertheless  it  has 
been  done.’  Seven  thousand  men  had  been  landed  and 
encamped  in  a  position  open  to  attack  from  the  front,  from  the 
right  and  from  the  left.  But  the  British  frigates  stood  in  to 
protect  both  flanks  and  eager  mountaineers  swarmed  down 
from  the  hills.  In  a  few  hours  eight  thousand  stands  of  arms 
were  distributed,  and  twelve  thousand  more  were  given  out 
by  the  end  of  September.  Napier  remained  in  command  of 
the  landing-party  at  Djuni  and  was  soon  to  make  use  of  that 
advantage  to  the  full.  He  was  not  impressive  to  look  at, 
limping  in  gait,  slovenly  in  dress,  stout  and  grey-whiskered. 
Yet  he  was  to  do  wonders,  for  he  had  just  that  touch  of 
theatrical  bravery  which  at  once  dazzles  and  dismays  the 
oriental. 

At  Beyrouth  the  chivalry  of  war  intervened.  Suleiman 
(Seves)  pasha  sent  Stopford  the  letters  of  the  Indian  overland 
mail  unopened.  The  admiral  replied  to  the  pasha  with  a 
present  of  wine  which  that  renegade  Frenchman  doubtless 
enjoyed.  But,  while  passive  off  Beyrouth,  Stopford  was  active 
everywhere  else.  On  the  12  th  the  Dido  and  the  Cyclops 
attacked  Djebail,  which  was  defended  by  some  hundreds  of 
Albanians.  As  night  fell  they  retired  and  the  mountaineers 
seized  the  town.  Grass  grew  in  Djebail’s  streets,  for  the 
inhabitants  had  fled  from  the  Albanians  in  terror.  Now  it 
was  the  mountaineers  who  took  toll  of  the  Albanians  as 
they  fled.  On  the  15th  Batrun  was  captured  almost 
without  loss,  a  fierce  mountaineer  presenting  the  British 
captain  with  the  head  of  an  Albanian  as  he  entered.  Ibrahim 
himself,  reconnoitring  too  near  the  shore,  was  scared  by  a 
shell  from  a  British  ship  and  hastily  rode  off.  Nearly  five 
thousand  mountaineers  were  already  in  the  camp  of  Djuni, 
and  the  arrival  of  one  man  on  September  15  completed  the 
triumph.  The  man  was  the  Emir  Beshir  Kassim,  nephew  of 
the  grand  prince  of  Lebanon.  Like  Lord  Lovat  in  the  ‘  forty- 
five,’  the  grand  prince  thought  that  he  could  be  on  both  sides 
at  once.  So  he  would  not  declare  against  the  Egyptian  but 
would  allow  his  nephew  to  fight  for  the  Turk.  Incidentally 
the  nephew  pushed  the  uncle  from  the  throne. 

On  the  24th  an  important  action  occurred.  The  Turkish 
troops  were  commanded  by  Selim  pasha,  with  the  Hanoverian 
general  Jochmus  as  chief  of  staff.  Both  were  brave  and 
Jochmus  was  skilful.  Napier  ordered  a  reconnaissance  in 
force  on  the  24th.  Jochmus  and  Selim  moved  up  the  Dog 
river  with  four  Turkish  battalions  and  a  few  British  and 
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Austrian  marines  and  found  Ibrahim’s  advance  guard 
formidably  entrenched  near  [Q,]C)rnct  Clhahouane.  Jochmus 
and  Selim  exposed  themselves  recklessly  and  the  'I’urks  drove  the 
Egyptians  backwards,  cai>(uring  huiulreds  of  prisoners.  This, 
‘  the  first  victory  of  the  Turks  over  the  Egyptians  for  many 
years  past,’  greatly  encouraged  the  rebel  mountaineers. 
British  instructions  had  advocated  tin-  sta/.ure  of  a  strong  and 
defensible  position  on  the  coast.  This  was  now  accomplished. 
The  camp  ofDjuni,  defended  by  a  hundred  thousand  sandbags, 
was  practically  impregnable.  No  heavy  guns  could  travel 
along  Lebanon  roads,  and  the  Egyptians  had  maile  no  attempt 
to  attack  it.  But  their  lailure  to  resist  th<!  British  advance  on 
September  24  was  extrem<;ly  imiiortant  Ix'cause  it  showed 
that  succe.ssful  actions  could  lx;  fought  in  the  E(;banou  without 
any  interference  from  Beyrouth.  Suhuman  jiasha  dared  not 
move  from  the  town  while  Stopford's  ships  lay  in  the  ofiing. 
The  policy  of  periodical  descents  on  dilh'nml  parts  of  the  coast 
scattered  the  Egyptian  forces  ami  ])inned  down  garri.sons  in 
particular  places.  There  was  only  failun;  lx;forc.  one  place, 
and  even  there  the  Egyptians  w(;re  outgunned  and  their 
stone  fortresses  tumbled  about  tlu;ir  (airs.  Tlu;  British  ship.s 
came  right  inshore,  and  the  British  guniit;rs  found  it  a  (aise  of 
‘  carpet  bowls  ’  where  ‘  my  lady’s  maid  couldn't  mi.ss.’  Every 
fresh  bombardment  increased  Egyjitian  losses,  British  prestige 
and  Lebanon  ferocity. 

The  next  British  .success  was  at  Sidon.  Najiier,  after  a 
fierce  struggle  with  Stopford,  obtained  the  command.  Ihc 
British  had  been  repulsed  in  an  attemjit  on  Tortosa  on 
the  25th,  so  a  spectacular  sueci;ss  was  needed.  Napier  went 
off  promising  to  return  with  victory  in  forty-eiglit  hours. 
Sidon  stands  on  a  promontory  with  an  amaent  castle.  It  has 
no  sea  walls,  but  a  reef  guards  the  very  small  harbour  and 
renders  approach  difficult.  I'he  town  wtis  a.s.saulted  Irom 
three  sides.  Napier  with  five  hundred  marines  landed  on  the 
north  beach,  five  hundred  Turks  assailed  the  c.astU;,  and  a 
mixed  force  of  marines  and  Austrians  under  their  archduke 
attacked  from  the  south-west.  Napier  excelhxl  himself  that 
day.  He  mounted  to  the  assault  from  the  water  on  the 
shoulders  of  his  sailors  and  was  always  in  the  hottest  of  the 
fire.  He  was  the  first  to  reach  the  top  of  the  citadel  and 
signalled  the  victory  by  waving  his  cap  on  his  sword.  Numbers 
of  the  garrison  surrendered  almost  without  fighting.  The 
commander  alone  refused  to  yield  and  the  bayonets  of  two 
marines  crossed  in  his  breast.  Three  thousand  men  behind 
strong  defences  had  been  beaten  by  half  their  numbers,  and 
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over  two  thousand  prisoners  taken.  Stopford  gravely  reported, 
‘  The  place  [Sidon]  is  still  in  our  possession,  and  its  capture 
seems  to  have  been  an  unexpected  blow  to  Ibrahim  Pasha, 
and  has  much  paralyzed  his  measures.’  *  The  admiral 
thoroughly  understood  the  superior  mobility  of  sea-power. 
He  had  held  down  the  land  forces  of  Ibrahim  to  particular 
points  on  the  coast  by  the  continuous  and  perplexing  move¬ 
ments  of  the  British  ships.  It  was  now  possible  to  strike  with 
his  full  strength  at  a  decisive  point. 


V 

England  gains  the  pass  the  while 
And  struggles  through  the  deep  dcfde. 

Scott,  Marmion. 

The  time  had  come  to  profit  from  the  manoeuvres  which 
had  thus  dispersed  and  separated  Ibrahim’s  army  into  frag¬ 
ments.  On  October  4  the  Emir  Beshir  Kassim  with  a 
thousand  mountaineers  attacked  the  Egyptian  outposts  in  the 
gorge  of  the  Dog  river.  They  fought  in  the  defile  traversed 
by  the  armies  of  Assyrian,  Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman  and  Saracen 
conquerors.  The  Emir  Beshir  Kassim  was  outnumbered 
by  four  or  five  to  one,  but  the  Egyptians  fled  before  the  fury 
of  his  mountaineers.  Three  hundred  were  slain,  six  hundred 
taken  prisoners,  and  a  thousand  dispersed.  Many  deserters 
now  came  into  Napier’s  camp.  They  were  enrolled  as  soldiers, 
and  it  was  decided  to  exploit  the  Emir’s  success.  Wood, 
Ponsonby’s  agent,  had  received  a  firman  from  the  Sultan  per¬ 
mitting  him  to  depose  the  grand  prince  Emir  Beshir.  Over¬ 
tures  to  the  prince  himself  had  produced  only  dark  and 
doubtful  answers.  So  it  was  decided  to  give  the  princely 
diadem  to  his  warlike  though  aged  nephew.  The  old  prince 
had  been  given  till  the  8th  to  submit,  and  his  deposition  was 
really  decided  on  that  day.  On  the  gth  Napier  wrote  to  the 
Emir  Beshir  Kassim  as  follows  :  ‘  The  Emir  Beshir  is  not 
come  ;  if  at  twelve  o’clock  to-day  he  is  not  here  you  are  grand 
prince.’  So  it  was.  On  the  evening  of  the  gth,  when  the 
army  moved  off  on  a  great  enterprise,  the  Emir  Beshir  Kassim 
was  the  acknowledged  grand  prince  of  the  Lebanon. 

*  Napier,  War  in  Syria  [1842],  i,  85.  From  Stopford,  October  4, 1840.  Napier 
as  usual  made  the  exaggerated  claims  that  3,000  were  beaten  by  ‘  under  1,000.’ 
According  to  Hunter,  Expedition  to  Syria  [1842],  i,  136,  there  were  about  1,400 
allied  troops  in  the  attack,  conhrmed  by  Wood’s  account  of  October  10,  in 
Ponsonby,  No.  243  of  October  19,  1840  (F.O.  78/397). 
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A  nicely  combined  operation  was  oxcouted  on  October  9 
and  10.  Stopford  reaped  the  fruits  and  Napier  the  credit. 
It  was  in  reality  a  double  operation  simultaneously  executed 
in  two  different  areas.  Stopford  meant  to  bombard  and  seize 
Beyrouth,  while  Napier  diverted  the  attention  of  Suleiman’s 
army  and  prevented  any  reinforcements  rtxaching  it  from  the 
mountains.  The  action  began  at  Beyrouth  on  the  9th,  and 
Napier’s  army,  though  in  position  on  the  heights,  did  nothing 
that  day.  His  most  spectacular  action  of  the  loth  was  only 
made  possible  because  Stopfonl  had  alnxuly  won  a  victory 
in  the  main  theatre  of  war.  After  a  heavy  bombardment  on 
the  9th  the  Egyptians  evacuated  Ihiyrouth.  So  before  Napier 
had  fought  his  action  Beyrouth  had  fallen.  Stopl'ord  occu|)iecl 
it  on  the  loth,  taking  two  thousand  jM-isoiua-s  and  a  standard, 
acquiring  control  of  the  best  harbour  on  the  coast,  and 
hoisting  the  Sultan’s  crescent  on  tlu;  citad(;l.  Napier’s  battle 
was  only  a  tactical  exploitation  of  a  strategic  succ(;ss  already 

won  by  Stopford. 

Napier’s  men  had  oncampetl  within  sight  of  Ibrahim’s 
army  on  the  8th.  They  rested  on  tlui  9th.  Th<;  ewening  was 
an  anxious  one,  for  Ibrahim,  tin;  invincible,  was  to  be  attacked 
on  the  morrow.  Profiting  by  the  new  jirimafs  succt^.ss  on  the 
4th,  Napier  had  marched  his  f<)rc(^s  across  tlu;  Dog  river  and 
driven  them  in  the  blazing  he;it  up  to  the  village  of  [(^JOrnet 
Chahouane.  This  stands  on  a  high  narrow  ridge  between  the 
Dog  river  gorge  on  the  north  and  another  deep  gorge  to  the 
south.  About  six  hundred  yards  farther  on,  near  what  was  then 
called  the  Ardali  heights,  Ibrahim  had  clccttxl  to  stand.  He 
was  in  front  of  the  village  Beit  Clhebab.  i  le  had  chosen  his 
position  well  at  the  narrowest  neck  of  the  gorg(!,  and  he  had 
used  the  stone  terraces  and  pine  trees  of  the  L(d)annn  to  turn 
it  into  a  strong  natural  fortress.  Naj)ier  had  decided  the 
night  before  to  send  parties  uj)  on  each  flank  through  the 
gorges  to  take  Ibrahim  in  the  rear.  The  party  sent  to  the 
south  was  headed  by  the  Emir  Beshir  Ka.ssim  and  consisted 
of  mountaineers.  Their  march  w:is  delayed  since  the  new 
grand  prince  was  ill  with  fever,  and  his  route,  by  way  of 
Brummana,  was  so  long  and  circuitous  th:it  he  only  arrived 
in  time  to  pursue  some  of  the  fugitives  next  day. 

The  party  sent  to  the  north  was  under  Omer  Bey,  who  was 
afterwards  to  become  the  most  famous  of 'i'urkish  commanders. 
His  two  battalions  exercised  a  decisive  influence  on  the  battle. 


They  marched  during  the  night  to  Ajeltoun,  a  ridge  north  of 
but  parallel  to  [Q,]Ornet  Chahouane.  Consequently  they  had 
to  descend  into  the  gorge  of  the  Dog  river  and  climb  up  the 
ridge  on  the  other  side  before  they  could  assail  Ibrahim’s 
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rear.  ‘  The  movement  was  very  dangerous  for,  had  he  [Omer] 
been  [seen]  at  the  bottom  of  the  gorge,  he  would  have  been 
destroyed.’  But  Napier’s  frontal  attack  distracted  attention 
and  by  2  p.m.  Omer  Bey  and  his  men  were  attacking  Ibrahim 
from  behind  and  the  crisis  of  the  battle  began. 

Napier’s  miscellaneous  forces  included  four  Turkish 
battalions,  some  hundreds  of  British  marines,  a  number  of 
mountaineers,  and  even  a  battalion  of  Egyptian  deserters. 
A  despatch  from  Stopford  reached  Napier  on  the  loth,  ordering 
him  to  retire,  as  he  feared  Suleiman  might  attack  him  with 
the  forces  which  had  evacuated  Beyrouth  on  the  evening  of 
the  gth.  Napier  disobeyed  orders  and,  on  this  occasion,  was 
perhaps  right  in  doing  so.  For  Suleiman  would  not  matter  if 
Ibrahim  was  defeated.  But  he  must  attack  at  once  as  the 
flanking  parties  of  the  grand  prince  and  Omer  Bey  were 
already  far  advanced.  Napier  confesses  that  verses  from 
Marmion  were  floating  through  his  head  as  he  ordered  the 
assault.  He  said  in  prose,  '  If  we  can  get  the  Turks  and 
mountaineers  to  mount  that  rugged  hill,  and  Omer  Bey 
attacks  at  the  same  time  their  rear,  Ibrahim  will  get  such  a 
dressing  as  he  never  had  before.’  Despite  assertions  to  the 
contrary  by  Napier’s  admirers  the  assault  was  not  really 
hazardous.  It  was  not  fully  launched  till  the  firing,  heard 
from  Ibrahim’s  rear,  proved  that  Omer  Bey  was  pressing  his 
attack.  Napier  was,  however,  just  the  man  to  impress  orientals. 
The  mountaineers  needed  ‘  a  good  deal  of  coaxing  ’  and  a 
‘  little  manual  persuasion,’  but  they  feared  the  stick  of  the 
commodore  more  than  the  enemy.  Jochmus  says,  ^  After  two 
hours’  fighting  and  the  display  of  the  most  daring  gallantry  on 
the  part  of  the  Turks,  for  the  Hite  troops  of  the  hitherto  un¬ 
vanquished  Ibrahim  also  stood  manfully  to  their  posts  strongly 
fortified  and  facing  both  attacks,  we  joined  Omer  Bey.’  The 
grand  prince  came  up  towards  the  close  from  the  direction  of 
Brummana.  He  cut  off  the  Egyptians’  last  line  of  retreat, 
interposed  his  mountaineers  between  Ibrahim  and  Suleiman, 
and  held  in  check  two  thousand  reinforcements  advancing 
from  Zahle.  The  rout  was  complete.  The  Egyptian  troops 
were  flung  into  the  gorge  and  split  up  into  fragments,  escaping 
by  twos  and  threes.  Ibrahim  himself  was  seen  flying  with  a 
few  horsemen  from  this,  his  first,  defeat  in  Asia. 

This  victory  has  been  variously  called  that  of  Ardali 
heights,  [Q^]  Ornet  Chahouane,  Calat  Meidan  and  Boharsef.  It 
was  the  last  of  Napier’s  exploits  on  land.  General  Jochmus 
and  Omer  Bey  must  share  in  the  credit.  The  defeat  was 
decisive.  Suleiman  made  good  his  escape  with  three  hundred 
horse.  But  Ibrahim  could  only  concentrate  a  few  thousand 
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troops  on  the  precipitous  slojics  and  in  the  strong  fort  of 
Zahlc,  which  lies  on  the  extrenu^  ('dg('  of  tlu^  latbanon  chain 
before  it  descends  to  tin;  liekaa  and  to  Damascus.  There 
Napier  characteristically  wished  to  pnrsn<^  him.  But  Stojdbrd 
authoritatively  interveiuxl  and  pen-haps  saved  his  rash  sub¬ 
ordinate  from  disaster.  getu-rously  i)rai.S('d  Napier’s 

‘splendid  operations,’  but  placed  Sir  C.harles  Smith  in  com¬ 
mand,  and  confined  ojierations  to  tin;  coast.  Sir  (lharhis  had 
been  instructed  to  ‘  take  care  not  to  allow  the  Turkish  force  to 
expose  itself  to  defeat,  or  to  advance  imprudently  into  the 
interior.’  Consecpiently  land  operations  cea,s(xi,  excf^pt  for 
the  raids  of  the  mountaineers  under  the  new  priiK'c:  of  the 
Lebanon.  The  prestige  of  llirahim  had  lieen  finally  .shattered 
and  the  lesson  was  driv<m  fully  home. ( )n  October  2 
Ponsonby  laid  at  the  Sultan’s  feet  a  captured  stamlard.  ‘  A 
few  weeks  since,’  said  Ponsonby,  '.some  rebellious  sidijiu'ts  of 
Your  Majesty  boaslixl  that  this  standard  should  Ixt  <lisplay<;d 
before  the  capital  of  your  Knipirt'.  The  stamlard  is  now  here, 
a  monument  of  the  triumph  of  Your  Majesty’s  arms,  and  an 
evidence  of  the  error  of  those  who  lUDclaiiui'd  tin;  weakne.ss  of 
the  Sublime  Porte,  and  the.  power  of  tin*  late  Pasha  of  Kgypt.’ 
The  .standard  was,  in  reality,  one  of  two  caiitured  by  Stop- 
ford  and  Smith,  but  Ponsonby  represented  it  as  having  been 
taken  by  Napier  on  the  Ardtdi  heights.  But  no  out;  knew  this 
at  the  time,  and  the  stand.ard  wrested  from  the  boastful 
Ibrahim  was  laid  up  among  the  war-trophies  ofthe  Seraglio.^’”']' 
Other  signs  of  triumph  came  soon  (mough.  There  were 
illuminations  at  night,  iiroee.ssiou.s  with  tinklings  of'  Ix-lls  and 
clashing  of  cymbals  by  day.  Pinally  a  number  of  Ibrahim’s 
captured  troops  were  parade<l  in  triumph  through  tht^  streets 
of  Stambul.  They  were  in  large;  white  trou.sers,  looking  like 
‘bathers  or  crickctcr.s,’  with  ‘yellow,  orange  and  black  faces.’ 


VI 

Our  ordnance  thunder  forth. 

And  with  the,  breach\s  fall,  smoke,  Jire  and  dust, 

The  crack,  the  echo,  and  the  soldiers^  ery 
Make  deaf  the  air,  and  dim  the  crystal  sky, 

Marlowe,  I'amhurUnne.,  Pt.  H,  Art  H,  Sc.  4. 

Stopford  had  now  to  decide  on  the  next  move.  He  was 
not  free  from  fears  of  French  interruption.  Palmerston  had 

*  This  note  contains  a  study  of  the  topography  of  the  <‘ainpaign. 
t  VideF.O,  78/398.  From  Ponsonby,  No.  U47  of  Otioher  ub,  1840.  Napier 
characteristically  protested  that  the  flag  was  a  ‘  bogus’  one. 
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told  him  that  there  was  ^  no  intention  on  the  part  of  France  to 
oppose  by  force  the  measures  which  the  Allies  have  resolved 
to  execute.’  But  this  was  in  July,  and  France  had  become 
more  dangerous  in  September.  He  had  carried  out  to  the 
letter  the  instructions  to  seize  a  defensible  position  on  the 
coast.  On  October  5  Palmerston  instructed  him  to  seize 
Acre,  but  with  this  reservation :  ‘  He  [Stopford]  should  not 
resolve  upon  it,  unless  the  prospect  of  success  should  be 
sufficient  to  justify  the  undertaking.’  Napier  of  course  hints 
that  Stopford  hesitated  as  to  the  decision,  and  he  might  well 
do  so  in  view  of  his  previous  instructions  or  of  this  one.  Up 
till  October  ii  Stopford  thought  that  enterprise  forbidden. 
After  that  date  many  claimed  the  credit  of  persuading  him. 
But  the  sturdy  old  admiral  gave  no  hint  of  his  reasons  when  he 
laconically  announced  to  the  Admiralty  that  he  had  decided 
‘  to  proceed  on  that  service.’  The  ships  weighed  anchor 
from  Beyrouth  on  the  31st,  just  after  Palmerston’s  instruction 
of  October  5  had  reached  Stopford.  They  were  off  Acre  on 
the  2nd,  but  the  winds  were  too  light  to  bring  them  in  and  it 
was  decided  to  bombard  the  town  at  dawn  on  the  next  day. 

On  November  3  the  sun  rose  in  unusual  splendour  over  the 
mighty  mount  of  Carmel.  Far  beneath  it  the  enormous 
mosque  and  huge  tower  of  Djezzar  loomed  above  the  walls  of 
Acre.  The  ships  advanced  to  the  attack  over  waves  of  azure 
beneath  a  sky  of  turquoise.  A  strange  hush  came  upon  the 
British  sailors,  the  Mohammedans  fell  on  their  knees  and 
turned  towards  Mecca  to  pray.  The  Turkish  flagship  inter¬ 
rupted  the  hush  with  an  element  of  comedy.  Despite  their 
fatalism  the  dervishes  on  board  were  found  cowering  in  the 
lowest  part  of  the  hold,  beneath  the  waterline.  While  the 
missiles  flew  thick,  a  ceremonious  Turkish  colonel  refused  to 
puff  his  pipe  until  an  English  officer  had  inhaled  the  first 
whiff.  His  pipebearer,  a  tiny  negro  boy,  grinned  from  ear  to 
ear  with  delight  as  the  shells  ricochetted  through  the  water, 
and  rubbed  his  hands  as  they  flew  past  him  in  the  air.  The 
missiles  took  off  the  head  of  a  Greek  doctor  and  killed  four 
Turks.  Walker,  the  Turkish  admiral,  arrested  his  gunnery 
lieutenant  for  negligence  and  tore  a  Turkish  decoration  from 
his  neck  with  his  own  hands.  When  the  fighting  began  he 
leant  against  the  mast  with  '  an  air  most  completely  desoeuvre.’ 
Selim  pasha  set  an  example  to  his  officers  by  slowly  pacing  the 
deck  under  fire,  while  Osman  pasha  retired  into  a  corner  and 
wiped  the  sweat  from  his  brow.  When  the  day  was  over 
Selim  allowed  Osman  to  drink  his  fill  of  forbidden  western 
liquors  in  compensation  for  the  risks  he  had  forced  him  to 
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run.  British  sailors  were  more  practical  than  the  Turks. 
Stopford  threw  tradition  to  the  winds  and  abandoned  his 
ponderous  flagship  for  the  mobile  .steamboat  Phamix.  By  this 
means  he  was  able  to  cruise  up  and  tlown  ami  direct  all  parts 
of  the  bombardment. 

Owing  to  contrary  winds  it  was  not  until  nearly  two  in  the 
afternoon  that  the  ships  reached  their  positions.  Then  the 
bombardment  began,  and,  to  the  amazement  of  all,  the 
British  guns  did  immediate  execution,  while  the  ICgyptians 
fired  high.  Their  chief  gunner  was  a  Pole,  who  had  imagined 
that  Stopford’s  big  ves.sels  would  not  conu^  within  the  shoal, 
and  had  elevated  the  guns  by  filling  the  low(u-  iiart  of  the 
embrasures  with  sandbags  and  stones.  The  British  shijts  at 
Acre,  like  the  Condor  at  Alexandria,  were  too  lu^ar  in  to  be  hit. 
Some  of  them  were  lucky.  I'or  instance  the  Turkish  flagship 
‘  must  have  been  sunk  ’  htid  she  lain  ‘  a  I'athom  or  two  either 
way.’  The  deadly  accuracy  of  the  British  guns  was  aidetl  by 
the  smoke  which  gathered  very  thick  tuul  blew  on  to  :ind 
blinded  the  I'igyptian  gunners.  I’he  triangle,  iii  which  Acre 
stands,  was  enfiladed,  the  Bgyptiait  guns  w(;n;  dismounted 
from  their  embrasures,  and  their  crews  kilhxl.  Alua*  over 
two  hours’  bombardment  an  enormous  (;xplo.sion  was  suddenly 
heard,  like  ‘  the  sudden  eruption  of  a  volcano.’  The  ground 
shook  and  a  huge  cloud  of  smoke  mounted  slowly  to  luuiven. 
The  arsenal  had  been  fired,  over  twelve  hundred  poor  wr(;tehes 
blown  up,  and  a  space  of  many  thoustind  ytirds  cletired. 
Stopford  ordered  the  ‘  ccasc  fire  ’  ‘  tit  sunset,  stten  blootl-red 
through  a  dense  mass  of  smoke.’ 

Napier,  as  usual,  played  a  lone  hand  and,  I'ur  once,  without 
success  or  popular  applause.  His  conduct  alone  marred  the 
perfection  of  the  triumph.  He  first  took  up  a  ])osition  in  the 
Powerful  different  from  that  assigned  to  him,  and  only  the 
prompt  action  of  Captain  Stewart  and  the  intervention  of 
Stopford  averted  a  crisis.  This  was  not  his  only  fault.  The 
Powerful  went  on  firing  for  nearly  an  hour  longer  than  the 
others,  until  the  flag-lieutenant  brought  a  peremptory  order 
from  the  admiral.  Nothing  daunted,  Napier  visited 
Stopford  at  dawn,  to  express  the  hope  that  he  had  aj)provcd 
his  .change  of  position  in  the  fight.  ‘  Not  at  all,’  replied 
Stopford  sternly.  ‘  You  ought  to  have  gone  on  to  the  south-west 
angle.’  A  reproof  by  a  commander-in-chief  to  his  second- 
in-command  on  the  quarterdeck  is  rare.  But  Napi(;r  had 
courted  it.  He  attempted  justification,  comparing  his  action 
to  that  of  Nelson  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  and  demanded  a 
court-martial,  which  Stopford  ‘  very  properly  refused.’ 
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The  position  at  dawn  on  the  4th  revealed  heaps  of  dead 
and  dying  scattered  on  the  quays,  the  walls  disfigured  with 
enormous  breaches,  and  an  universal  and  melancholy  silence. 
The  Turkish  admiral  Walker  landed  with  three  hundred  men, 
but  someone  was  before  him.  The  gallant  archduke  '  headed 
a  detachment  of  eighty  marines  .  .  .  and  was  the  first  to 
enter  the  citadel  where  he  hoisted  with  his  own  hand  the  flag 
of  His  Highness,  on  the  day  of  St.  Charles,  the  birthday  of  his 
illustrious  father,  which  he  could  not  celebrate  more  worthily.’ 
So  ran  the  servile  Austrian  despatch.  None  the  less,  as  the 
Austrian  admiral  put  it,  the  archduke  had  acted  ‘  con  molta 
bravura.’  He  was  not  the  only  one,  however.  Even 
Stopford,  not  given  to  enthusiasm,  spoke  of  the  '  noble  ’ 
behaviour  of  his  men  and  the  beautiful  style  ’  of  their  advance. 
The  success  came  just  in  time,  for  strong  winds  might  soon 
have  forced  the  ships  off  the  coast.  The  whole  was  an 
interesting  and  classic  example  of  how  ships  can  beat  forts. 
Though  the  conditions  were  formidable,  the  British  owed  the 
success  to  the  excellence  of  their  gunnery.  The  gunfire  of 
Godrington  had  destroyed  the  power  of  Ibrahim  in  Greece  ; 
that  of  Stopford  destroyed  it  in  Syria. 

Acre  was  a  great  and  authentic  victory.  ‘  The  moral 
effect  ...  is  incalculable.  St.  Jean  d’Acre  is  regarded  as 
the  key  of  Syria  whose  inhabitants  remember  that  Ibrahim 
pasha  needed  an  army  of  40,000  men  and  ten  months  to  take 
it.’  Napoleon  himself  had  failed  before  a  citadel  which 
Stopford  had  reduced  in  three  hours.  Stopford’s  prudence 
was  equal  to  his  success,  for  he  refused  to  follow  the  counsel  of 
Napier  and  advance  into  the  interior.  His  duty  was  to  occupy 
the  coast,  to  garrison  the  towns  he  occupied,  and  to  continue 
the  sea-pressure.  The  effect  was  soon  evident.  Ibrahim’s 
power  crumbled  at  its  extremities.  His  troops  evacuated 
Adana,  Tarsus,  Alexandretta,  Aleppo,  Jaffa,  Jerusalem.  Before 
the  end  of  November  Ibrahim  had  abandoned  his  rock- 
fortress  of  Zahle  and  taken  refuge  in  Damascus  itself. 

Some  thought,  and  among  these  were  Napier  and  Palmer¬ 
ston,  that  Ibrahim  might  have  been  pursued  at  once  into  the 
interior,  or  harassed  on  his  retreat  to  Egypt  by  the  desert 
road  east  of  Jordan.  But  Stopford  judged  otherwise  and 
could  quote  in  justification  Palmerston’s  instructions  not  ‘  to 
advance  imprudently  into  the  interior.’  Sir  Charles  Smith 
expressed  himself  thus  late  in  November  :  ‘  Each  succeeding 
victory  could  only  have  withdrawn  us  so  much  further  from 
our  resources  without  advancing  in  any  degree  the  cause  we 
have  in  hand.  .  .  .  For  the  number  and  the  nature  of  the 
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troops  under  my  command  and  the  extended  line  of  coast  I 
have  to  guard  compelled  me  to  be  strictly  on  the  defensive  in 
the  towns  already  in  our  possession  whilst  a  forward  move¬ 
ment  would  have  been  an  unmilitary  and  an  unmeaning  act 
of  insanity.’  Napier  had  rashly  spoken  of  attacking  Zahle,  a 
lofty  height  crowned  by  a  still  virgin  fortress.  Operations  in 
the  interior  were  dangerous,  for  the  motley  character  of  the 
troops  fitted  them  much  better  for  defence,  and  for  offensives 
supported  by  the  navy.  Nor  do(\s  it  seem  that  suc'h  action 
was  needed.  As  Smith  wrote,  ‘  So  far  as  regards  the  sway  of 
Mehemet  Ali  in  Syria  I  look  upon  the  military  part  of  the 
question  as  determined.’  If  Ibrahim’s  army  was  to  be 
annihilated  that  could  only  be  done  by  transporting  troops  to 
El  Arish,  where  they  could  oppose  and  d<\stroy  the  remnants 
of  his  retreating  force.  But  there  was  no  ([uestion  of  doing 
this  in  November.  Stopford’s  ‘  whiff  of  grap(‘shot  ’  at  Acre 
had  liberated  Syria.  And  in  the  first  days  of  December 
Europe  had  to  square  that  naval  success  with  the  diplomatic 
situation. 


VII 


The  Gaul  retires  for  once  ami  all  iv  done.  Hykon. 

A  diplomatic  crisis  naturally  arose  wlum  f' ranee  Inward  the 
news  that  the  Four  Powers  had  concluded  a  treaty  to  coerce 
Mehemet  Ali  without  asking  her  to  sign  it.  d'hc  explosion 
of  wrath  which  occurred  at  Paris  alarmed  every  statesman 
except  Palmerston.’  *  This  statement  is  absolutely  true,  but 
the  story  of  the  dexterity  shown  by  Palmerston  at  the  crisis  is 
one  for  his  biographer.  During  the  dogdays  the  mercury 
mounted  in  the  thermometer  and  blood  boiled  in  the  veins  of 
Frenchmen.  Armaments  inci'cased,  but  there  was  no  overt 
act  of  war  and  the  threats  of  war  Ixtgan  to  decline,  'fhe 
crisis  was  passed  early  in  the  month  oi‘  October.  The  Dutch 
minister  in  London,  viewing  matters  with  impartiality,  summed 
them  up  as  follows  :  ‘  I’here  are,’  he  wrote,  ‘  two  opinions  in 
the  French  Cabinet,  one  for  peace  and  one  for  war.  As  will 
be  seen  .  .  all  will  keep  quiet.  Such  at  least  is  the  opinion 

of  M.  Guizot  who  is  persuaded  that,  whatever  happens, 
everything  will  remain  peaceable  and  regular.’  This  was 
on  October  10,  and  two  days  later  a  communication  from 
Thiers  of  October  3  was  presented  at  London  by  Guizot. 
It  contained  a  long  refutation  of  Palmerston’s  published 

*  G.  K.  Webster,  Brit.  Acad,  brochure  [1934],  3a. 
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despatches,  and  a  strong  protest  against  the  deposition  of 
Mehemet  Ali.  But  Thiers  also  intimated  that  he  would  allow 
events  to  decide  the  fate  of  Syria.  On  the  whole,  the  F  rench  com¬ 
munication  ‘  astonished  ’  the  cabinet  by  ‘  its  moderation,’  and 
really  ended  the  period  of  acute  danger.  Thiers’  ministry 
declined  rapidly  in  popularity  and  fell.  Guizot  was  recalled 
on  October  24  to  head  the  new  ministry.  His  elderly  Egeria, 
Princess  Lieven,  remained  in  London  as  ^  la  veuve  Guizot j"  But 
the  badness  of  her  temper  showed  that  the  game  was  lost. 
Palmerston  wrote  on  the  27th  :  ‘  The  retirement  of  M.  Thiers 
and  his  colleagues  from  office,  is  a  sure  pledge  to  Europe  that 
France  is  not  going  to  make  war  in  defence  of  Mehemet  Ali.’ 
And  events  soon  proved  that  he  was  right. 

September  had  been  a  busy  month  at  Constantinople. 
Ponsonby  on  September  i  declared  that  Mehemet  Ali  had 
rejected  the  first  offer  and  induced  Reschid,  the  Foreign 
Minister,  to  name  pashas  for  every  pashahc  except  Egypt  held 
by  Ibrahim  or  by  Mehemet  AJi.^®'^  Ponsonby  had  these 
appointments  proclaimed  on  the  2nd,  and  also  published  the 
promise  of  the  Russian  Czar  to  defend  Constantinople,  at 
need,  with  a  fleet  and  an  army.  By  September  10  Ponsonby 
held  that  Mehemet  Ali  had  refused  the  second  offer.  On 
the  14th  he  announced  that  the  Sultan  had  deposed  Mehemet 
Ali  and  declared  a  blockade  of  Syria  and  of  Egypt.  On 
September  16  Ponsonby  recalled  Colonel  Hodges  from 
Alexandria.  On  September  23  the  four  consuls  actually  left 
Egypt.  The  news  of  these  events  reached  Palmerston  by 
October  6. 

By  October  15  Palmerston  had  received  news  of  the  success¬ 
ful  landing  of  British  and  Turks  at  Djuni  and  of  the  arming  of 
the  mountaineers  of  Lebanon.  He  had  already  received  the 
fairly  moderate  French  communication  of  October  3,  with  its 
postscript  deprecating  the  deposition  of  Mehemet  Ali.  A 
similar  protest  against  deposition  had  reached  him  from 
Austria.  LFnder  these  influences  he  issued  his  celebrated 
instruction  to  Ponsonby  of  October  15.  He  intimated  that 
the  Sultan  should  pardon  Mehemet  Ali  if  he  submitted,  that 
his  submission  would  be  proved  by  his  surrendering  the 
Turkish  fleet,  and  by  withdrawing  from  Adana,  Syria,  Crete 
and  the  Holy  Cities.  In  that  case  England  and,  as  he  believed, 
her  allies,  would  support  the  reinstatement  of  Mehemet  Ali  in 
Egypt  on  a  hereditary  tenure.  It  was  only  to  be  forfeited  if 
he  broke  the  terms  of  the  Convention  of  July  15. 

Though  Palmerston  had  announced  on  October  15  that 
he  did  not  desire  to  depose  Mehemet  Ali,  he  was  suspected  of 
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that  intention  by  France.  To  remove  the.se  suspicions  he 
directed  the  Admiralty  on  November  14  to  instruct  Sir  Robert 
Stopford  to  send  an  officer  to  communicate  with  Meliemet 
Ali.  He  was  to  tell  him  that,  if  the  pasha  signified  in  a  written 
document  his  acceptance  of  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the 
Ponsonby  instruction  of  October  15,  the  Four  Powers  would 
recommend  the  Sultan  to  reinstate  him  in  Egypt.  Nothing 
was  said  in  this  instruction  as  to  his  hereditary  tenure,  but 
Stopford’s  officer  was  told  not  to  refuse  to  receive  Mehemet 
All’s  document  if  it  contained  a  petition  to  that  effeet.  A 
further  instruction  told  Stopford  not  to  relax  liis  efforts  for 
expelling  the  Egyptians  from  Syria. 

On  November  15  Palmerston  relievixl  Sir  Oharles  Smith 
of  his  command  in  Syria  on  grounds  of '  healtli.’  But  he  took 
care  to  tell  him  that  the  real  rca.son  was  his  eritieism  of  Napier. 
Smith  had  referred  to  Napier’s  ‘  wild  usurpations  of  authority.’ 
Palmerston  suggc.sted  that  Smith  miglit  luive  iiuittited  that 
‘  courage,  daring,  enterprise,  skill  andjudgnu'iit.’  1  le  tilso,  most 
unjustly,  attacked  Smith  for  describing  the  Egyptian  evacuation 
of  Tripoli  as  ‘  unfortunate.’  Smith  had  taken  tlie  military 
ground  that  this  meant  ‘  the  release  for  active  juirposes  of 
about  five  thousand  of  the  enemy’s  trooiis.’  Palnurrston,  di.s- 
regarding  this  sound  logic,  declared  that  ^  on  the  contrary’ 
he  rejoiced  in  such  successes.  The  news  of  Napier’s  victories 
had  mounted  to  the  head  of  Palmerston,  and  hardiaied  his 
opposition  to  Mehemet  Ali.  'I'hat  fact,  in  itsidf,  ('xplains  why 
he  did  not  specifically  ofl’er  him  an  heredittiry  tenure  in  Egypt 
on  November  14.  This  attitude  of  Palmerston  provok<;d  much 
alarm  among  both  his  colleagues  and  his  allies  and  notably 
excited  Mettcrnich.’^***  It  had  also  a  great  efhua  on  Ponsonby. 
Palmerston’s  instruction  of  October  15  tulvised  Ponsonby  to 
urge  the  hereditary  tenure  cm  the  Sultan,  the  instruction  of 
November  14  gave  him  a  loophole  for  not  doing  so.  And 
Ponsonby  knew  how  to  make  use  of  loopholes. 


VIII 

Ih  that  is  beaten  may  he  said 
To  lie  in  Honour\K  truckle-bed. 

Buti.kh,  Hudibras,  Ft.  I,  c.  3. 

Napier,  who  had  astonished  the  world  by  his  military  feats, 
was  now  to  perplex  the  Chanceries  by  his  diplomatic  exploits. 
On  November  27  the  first  authentic  account  of  the  fall  of  Acre 
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reached  London.  On  that  very  day  Mehemet  Ali  submitted 
to  Napier.  But  it  was  not  until  late  on  December  7  that  the 
news  reached  England.*  On  the  8th  the  Morning  Chronicle 
published  the  news  together  with  a  violent  attack  on  Mehemet 
Ali  and  an  assurance  that  Turkey  would  regenerate  herself. 
Was  it  all  over,  then  ?  In  fact  it  was  not  all  over,  and  some 
account  of  it  becomes  necessary  to  explain  why. 

By  November  16  Mehemet  Ali  had  begun  to  show  signs  of 
a  desire  to  settle  with  the  Sultan.  On  November  22  Napier, 
who  commanded  the  British  naval  detachment  stationed  off 
Alexandria,  sent  a  communication  to  Mehemet  Ali.  His 
pretext  was  a  demand  for  the  liberation  of  certain  Druse 
chiefs.  But  he  used  it  to  advise  Mehemet  Ali  to  submit,  as 
‘  an  old  sailor  ’  and  as  ^  a  great  admirer.’  Mehemet  Ali 
replied  that  he  was  willing  to  evacuate  Syria  and  restore  the 
fleet  on  condition  that  the  future  position  of  himself  and  his 
family  in  Egypt  was  guaranteed  by  England  and  her  allies. 
Mehemet  Ali  expressed  well-founded  doubts  as  to  the  power  of 
his  ‘  great  admirer  ’  to  give  such  a  guarantee.  On  the  25th 
an  interview  took  place  and  the  commodore’s  bluff  self- 
sufficiency  impressed  the  pasha.  A  compromise  was  arranged 
and  a  convention  was  signed  on  November  27.  By  Article  I 
Mehemet  Ali  agreed  to  order  Ibrahim  to  evacuate  Syria 
immediately,  and  to  restore  the  Turkish  fleet  as  soon  as  the 
Sultan  granted  him  the  hereditary  jurisdiction  in  Egypt.  The 
other  articles  provided  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities  at  sea  and 
for  the  unimpeded  retreat  of  Ibrahim  to  Egypt. 

Napier  had  negotiated  with  all  his  usual  arrogance  and 
assurance,  and  had  impressed  Mehemet  Ali.  ‘  You  reckon 
on  your  troops  and  your  confidence  is  illusory,  for  they  abandon 
you.  Look  at  the  plan  of  its  dispositions  your  officers  have 
^ven  me.’  But  he  was  too  irresponsible  to  be  a  safe  nego¬ 
tiator.  ‘  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  done  right  or  not  in 
settling  the  Eastern  Question.  .  .  .  The  French  are  in  a  rage. 

.  .  .  You  have  seen  me  a  Lord  High  Admiral,  a  Commodore, 
and  a  General,  I  have  now  turned  a  negotiator,  and  have 
made  peace  with  Mehemet  Ali  ...  I  shall  either  be  hung  by 
the  Government  or  made  a  Bishop.’  That  was  his  account. 
No  sooner  was  the  convention  signed  than  a  gale  dispersed 
his  squadron  and  forced  it  to  seek  refuge  in  Marmorice  Bay. 
But  this  storm  was  as  nothing  to  that  raised  in  the  naval  and 
diplomatic  heavens.  Ponsonby,  enraged  because  Mehemet 
Ali  was  not  deposed,  wrote  a  fiery  remonstrance.  He  and  his 
three  colleagues  at  Constantinople  concurred  with  the  Sultan 

*  The  official  news  did  not  arrive  till  the  gth. 
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in  rejecting  the  convention.  Stopford  and  Sir  Charles  Smith 
(who  had  not  yet  received  his  dismi.ssal)  anticipated  them  in 
refusing  to  sanction  the  convention.  Stopford  sent  Captain 
Fanshawe  to  Mchcmct  AH  declaring  the  cotu'cntion  null  and 
void.  ‘  It  was,’  he  wrote,  ‘  hasty  and  unauthorized.’  In 
response  to  Napier’s  remonstrance  Stopford  reiterated  this 
opinion  and  declared  the  terms  of  his  criticism  to  he  ‘  perfectly 
justifiable.’ 

Napier’s  abortive  convention  did  harm  on  the  purely 
military  side,  and  made  it  more  diOicult  to  harass  the  retreat¬ 
ing  army  of  Ibrahim.  Mcheinet  Ali  had  ordered  llirahim 
to  evacuate  Syria  after  conferring  with  Napier.  But  Napier 
could  not  give  orders  to  the  I'lirkish  army,  jochmus  was  now 
the  eflfectivc  commander  of  the  'Turks,  and  lu;  preferred  the 
‘miUtary  style’  of  Napier  in  the  Lebanon  to  his  diplomatic 
essays  at  Alexandria.  He  incited  the  Lebanese  and  the  tribes 
of  the  Hauran  to  attack  Ibrahim,  and  moved  with  his  main 
force  on  to  Jerusalem.  Me  urgcxl  Miclmll  to  attack  Gaza, 
where  was  an  Egyptian  gunison,  and  Stopford's  intervention 
alone  prevented  an  a.ssault.  Ibrahim  finally  evacuated 
Damascus  on  December  30.  He  moved  southwards  by  the 
desert  road  cast  of  Jordan,  Arab  trib(;smen  and  Lel)anes(^ 
mountaineers  harassing  his  flanks,  as  flicks  and  naxsiiuitoes  ilraw 
blood  from  an  animal.  By  January  3  he  had  reached  Mttzerib 
after  losing  ten  thousand  by  desertion,  strtiggling  or  death. 
Jochmus  was  determined  to  prevent  his  retreat  and  had 
reached  Jerusalem  on  January  6.  But,  on  tlu;  tyth,  when  his 
cavalry  were  finding  touch  with  Ibrahim’s  advanced  posts, 
he  received  definite  evidence  of  the  submission  of  M  ehcmet  Ali 
and  suspended  hostilities.^"-  It  was  wtdl  for  Ibrahim  that  he 
did  so.  That  commander  had  not  much  over  half  of  a  dis¬ 


organised  army,  though  he  still  had  ov(-r  a  lumdred  guns. 
His  men  had  wandered  Ivalf-starved  in  the  desert  and,  struggling 
up  in  isolated  columns,  would  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the 
army  of  Jochmus  before  they  reached  El  Arish.  During  this 
retreat  he  had  lost  over  eighteen  thousand  mcn.‘"" 

A  last  glance  may  be  given  at  Ibrahim  as  his  army  straggled 
into  Gaza  ‘  in  great  disorder.’  An  excellent  judge  thought 
‘  two  hundred  determined  cavalry  ’  would  have  swept  through 
the  part  of  the  army  which  he  saw.  The  troops  had  been 
feeding  on  mule  and  donkey  flesh  and  been  without  water  for 
three  days.  Ibrahim’s  own  horse  had  not  had  its  feed  of 
barley  that  day.  Ibrahim  had  caused  his  Egyptians  to  bivouac 
among  the  Syrians  to  prevent  their  desertion.  Rose  produced 
a  letter  from  Mehemet  Ali  and  gave  it  to  Ibrahim  himself. 
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He  read  it  with  signs  of  some  agitation,  *  his  camel-rider,  and 
chief  groom  were  also  endeavouring  to  read  it  over  his  shoulder.’ 
Ibrahim  recovered  himself  and  engaged  in  a  rough  banter. 
He  jeered  at  Turkish  officials  as  corrupt  and  Turkish  rule  as 
weak.  ‘  I  am  the  only  man,’  he  said,  '  to  manage  the  Arabs 
and  Bedouins  ...  I  could  and  did  cut  off  their  heads,  which 
the  Turks  never  will  do.’  He  sneered  at  Palmerston  and 
Ponsonby.  ‘  He  was  either  affecting  high  spirits,  or  .  .  .  had 
been  drinking  too  much.  He  drank  frequently  from  a  bottle, 
which  hung  in  front  of  his  saddle,  and  I  was  informed  by  an 
Egyptian  colonel  of  artillery,  that  it  was  filled  with  claret. 
He  talked  and  laughed  constantly  with  his  servants.  He  is 
now  suffering  under  a  very  bad  attack  of  the  jaundice,  his 
eyes  and  head  being  quite  yellow.’ 

The  fate  of  defeated  conquerors  in  the  East  is  hard.  A 
vanquished  despot  is  despised  as  a  victorious  one  is  applauded. 
Failure,  not  tyranny,  is  the  crime.  Ibrahim,  who  had  drunk 
so  deep  of  victory,  now  tasted  the  bitterness  of  defeat.  He 
passed  through  Gaza,  heavy  with  drink  and  yellow  with 
jaundice,  saluting  no  one  and  saluted  by  none,  amid  a  silence 
of  hatred.  ‘  Not  a  tongue  nor  a  heart  blessed  him.’  As 
Ibrahim  rode  away  from  Gaza  he  rode  away  from  history. 
His  victories  were  over,  his  fame  was  dimmed.  There  was 
still  a  Mehemet  Ali,  but  there  was  no  longer  an  Ibrahim. 


On  December  6  Stopford,  following  the  spirit  of  Palmerston’s 
instructions  of  November  14,  sent  Captain  Fanshawe  to 
Alexandria.  On  December  8  Fanshawe  interviewed  Mehemet 
Ali.  He  declined  to  ratify  Napier’s  convention,  demanded 
Mehemet  Ali’s  unconditional  submission  and  the  immediate 
surrender  of  a  part  of  the  Turkish  fleet.  Fanshawe  finally 
withdrew  on  the  gth,  having  in  his  possession  a  letter  of 
Mehemet  Ali’s.  The  letter  contained  a  promise  to  evacuate 
Adana,  Arabia  and  the  Holy  Places  as  well  as  Crete,  and  stated 
that  Syria  was  already  evacuated.  It  also  gave  a  written 
promise  to  restore  the  fleet.  A  second  letter  of  Mehemet  Ali’s 
ordered  his  governor  of  Crete  to  evacuate  the  island.  In  a 
third  document  Mehemet  Ali  informed  his  provincial  governors 
that  ‘  the  stars  were  from  the  beginning  unfavourable  to  my 
late  efforts,’  that  ‘  chance  entirely  rules  the  world,’  and  that 
‘  the  will  of  God  is  the  first  great  cause.’  Fanshawe  considered 
these  ‘  somewhat  equivocal  terms  ’  to  be  satisfactory  evidence 
of  unconditional  submission.^^® 

On  December  8  the  Morning  Chronicle  proclaimed  ^  the 
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submission  of  Mchcmct  AH.’  Palmerston  did  not  receive  full 
official  information  as  to  Napier's  action  until  the  14th.  On 
the  next  day  he  issued  his  instructions  to  the  Admiralty.  He 
approved  Napicr^s  convention,  subjcx't  to  action  on  the  part  of 
Stopford.  But  he  made  a  reservation  on  ontr  point.  He 
refused  to  endorse  the  demand  that  '  The  Four  Powers  should 
guarantee  ’  to  Mehemet  Ali  ‘  th<‘  hercnlitary  government  of 
Egypt.’  That  would  constitute  ‘  a  standing  int<u'rereacc  by 
the  Four  Powers  in  the  internal  allairs  of  the  'Turkish  Empire  ’ 
and  destroy  ‘  its  independence.'  In  th(‘  main  he  aj^proved 
Napier’s  action.  Me  could  hardly  do  otluu'wisc^  for  Napier 
had  in  fact  been  stimulated  by  privates  h'tters  from  Palmerston 
himself  and  Lord  Minto.  Not  until  January  i(),  18  [.i,  did 
Palmerston  receive  the  lunvs  ol*  Stopford  luu’ing  ])roeurcd 
Mehemet  Ali’s  unc'onditional  submission.  But  lu'.  (mded  the 
year  in  the  sweet  consciousness  of  a,  gr<‘at  and  de<‘isivc  victory 
not  only  over  Mehemet  AH  and  France,  but  ov('r  his  c'olleagucs 
in  the  cabinet.^ 


*  Tliis  note  tlcnls  with  omissions  ;uul  supprr.v.ions  in  ihr  lilur  U<ioks  ot  this 
period  ;  cp.  also  n.  •Mjy. 
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The  Year  of  Europe,  1841 

Page  :  IVAat  shall  be  done  with  him  ? 

What  is  your  plot  ? 

Mrs.  Page  :  That  likewise  have  we  thought  upon. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Act  IV,  Sc.  4. 

I 

The  year  1841  marked  the  end  of  the  Eastern  and  of  the 
Anglo-French  crises.  In  each  case  Europe  intervened  with 
effect.  Mehemet  Ali  bowed  before  the  Four  Powers,  France 
joined  them  in  an  international  treaty,  thus  re-entering  the 
concert  of  Europe  as  soon  as  the  Eastern  question  was  settled. 
Russia  looked  to  that  concert  to  restrain  England,  England 
looked  to  it  to  restrain  Russia.  Europe  had  become  a  necessity, 
she  had  reconciled  the  Powers,  and  was  the  pledge  of  their 
harmony  in  the  future. 

The  negotiations,  whereby  the  Four  Powers  reconciled 
Mehemet  Ali  with  the  Sultan,  differed  from  those  which 
brought  back  France  into  the  European  sheepfold.  The  first 
negotiations  were,  in  reality,  more  difficult  than  the  last. 
Delay  might  destroy  the  Sultan’s  feeble  and  decadent  empire, 
but  delay  did  not  endanger  France’s  return  to  the  comity  of 
nations.  War  with  France,  if  feared  in  the  autumn  of  1840, 
was  not  feared  in  the  ensuing  spring.  France  was  really 
anxious  to  resume  her  place  in  the  councils  of  the  Great 
Powers,  and  the  only  questions  were  those  of  time  and 
circumstance. 

Ponsonby  was  the  real  difficulty  in  reconciling  Egypt  with 
Turkey.  He  had  the  Sultan’s  ear,  and  the  gift  of  inspiring 
Turks  with  energy,  but  was  prejudiced,  narrow  and  a  fanatical 
enemy  of  Mehemet  Ali.  Fanshawe  arrived  at  Constantinople 
on  December  18  with  Mehemet  Ali’s  letter  to  the  Grand 
Vizier.  On  the  20th  Reschid  summoned  the  representatives 
of  the  Four  Powers  to  consider  whether  Mehemet  Ali’s 
submission  could  be  accepted.  Three  allied  representatives 
voted  for  acceptance  ;  Ponsonby  abstained,  declaring  it  to  be 
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a  matter  for  the  Sultan  aloiu*,  U)  wlioin  he  refused  to  oflcr 
advice.  Thus  th(‘  iut('ntiou  of  tlu*  allic'd  repr<'S(aUativcs  to 
put  into  force  the  Britisli  menioranchnn  of  Nov(unber  14  (which 
would  have  setthnl  alll  was  d<deat<'(i  hy  the  British  repre¬ 
sentative.  The  Sultan  derlan'd  on  Dt'ceinber  27  tliat  he 
considered  thesul)nnssion  adeejuate,  providin.i;'  the  conditions  of 
evacuation  were  coinplet(\  Moanwhih'  h<‘  would  send  com- 
inissioners  to  Alexaiuiria  to  na'eive  the  ‘Turkish  lle<'t.  Hut 
before  the  end  of  the  year  the  Sultan,  doul)tIess  <‘ncoura|[rod 
by  Ponsonhy,  showed  pr<'tty  ('learly  that  he  did  not  mean  to 
grant  Melieniet  Ali  tint  h(‘r<Hiitary  t<‘nur(\ 

Ta'CU  Palmerston  did  not  altoL;(‘tIu'r  approve'  oi*  Ponsonby’s 
action  when  he  heard  of  it.  H<*  wrote  him  a  mild  reproof, 
ol  which  Qiuum  Xhetoria  '  highly  approvtal.'  Pousonby 
answered  truculently,  '  I  think  I  at  teal  right.'  Metternich  was 
furious.  He  snspect(ul  Palmerston  of  wishing  to  abolish  the 
hereditary  tenure  and  of  having  a  iyrvvvi  undt'rstanding  with 
Ponsonby  to  that  elhx't.  He  (‘omplainc'd  (^f  the  (’ons(‘<]uent 
anarchy,  and  that  Ponsonby's  disobedijuna*  in  out'  dir(*e.tion 
supplemented  Napier's  in  another.  '  Everyone  commands, 
no  one  obeys,'  wrote  Mt'tb'rnit'h.  ‘  When  by  chanc<*  anyone 
carries  out  an  onhir  he  is  regarded  as  an  iinlx'ciltx  'That  is  in 
fact  the  role  assigned  to  old  Stopit>rd  by  the  Moruinif  (Ihronide,’' 
Lord  Ponsonby  turns  about  in  a  vicious  cirt‘!('.'  ^  I  lu!  second 

P.  [Palmerston]  plays  his  game,  like  a  btjhl  gambhrr  and  iij)  till 
now  a  lucky  oned  Metternich  gave*  lus  r(‘pr(‘St'ntaiive  at 
Constantinople  the  strongest  instructions  to  press  for  the  here¬ 
ditary  tenure,  lie  was  a  little  ap[>eased  on  receiving  the  note 
of  January  30  addressed  by  Pahuerston  ami  his  thaar  allies  to 
Ghekib  in  London.  ^  For  that  cleiinit<iy  comnutUul  the  Four 
Powers  to  advocating  the  uiu'cpuvocal  grant  of  Fgypt  to 
Mehemct  Ali  with  hei'editary  tenun^  in  the  direct  male  line. 
Early  in  January  Stiirrner,  the  Austrian  represcintative, 
revealed  his  instructions  to  Ponsonby.  Jiut  the  lalttu’,  still 
irreconcilable,  refused  to  press  for  the  hereditary  tenure,  and 
declared  that  doubts  were  still  entertained  as  to  Mehemct  AH’s 
submission.  If  so  they  were  not  entertained  by  his  colleagues, 
who  were  d^ermined  to  end  the  matter,  ilie  Austrian, 
Prussian  and  Russian  representatives  delivered  a  joint  demand 
lor^  the  hereditary  tenure  (January  9).  Ponsonby  at  first 
resisted,  but  on  the  loth  he  received  Palmerston's  strong 
aespatch  (rf  December  17.  This  completed  his  conversion  and 
hejoinedgieothersinthcirdcmand.  Onjanuary  it?  thcSultan 
issued  a  liaUi-Sheriff  announcing  that  Mehemct  AH  would  be 
restored  to  the  hereditary  governorship  of  Egypt,  on  surrender  of 
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the  Turkish  fleet  and  on  evacuation  of  the  specified  territories. 
Ponsonby  on  February  4  opposed  the  amount  of  tribute  fixed 
and  thus  obstructed  final  settlement.  The  firman  ultimately 
granted  on  February  13  was,  according  to  Ponsonby,  ‘  a  half¬ 
measure.’  It  professed  to  grant  the  hereditary  tenure  to 
Mehemet  Ali,  but  in  reality  gave  the  Sultan  the  choice  of  his 
successor.  ‘  It  leaves  the  patronage  of  Egypt  in  the  hands  of 
the  pasha  without  any  real  control  over  the  abuse  of  his 
power.’  There  were  other  irritating  provisions,  all  of  which 
had  been  ‘  concealed  ’  from  Ponsonby  and  other  ambassadors.* 
But  the  Sultan  would  hardly  have  ventured  on  his  *  half¬ 
measure  ’  at  all,  unless  he  had  hoped  that  Ponsonby  secretly 
approved  it.  Difficulties  were  caused  at  Alexandria  by  another 
equally  turbulent  British  representative.  But  this  one  admired 
Mehemet  Ali  as  much  as  Ponsonby  hated  him.  Napier 
at  Alexandria  was  all  in  favour  of  Mehemet  Ali.  ^  He  is 
certainly  a  most  wonderful  man  and  has  done  a  great  deal  for 
Egypt — but  is  a  little  in  the  style  of  Peter  the  Great.  .  .  .  He 
is  our  natural  ally  and  we  are  his.  ...  I  am  very  great  friends 
with  the  gentleman  at  present.’  Napier’s  attitude  ensured 
that  Mehemet  Ali  would  reject  the  Sultan’s  equivocal  firman 
of  February  13. 

On  March  5  the  Four  Powers’  representatives,  assembled 
at  London,  declared  that  Mehemet  Ali  had  fulfilled  the  con¬ 
ditions  laid  down  and  that  their  consuls  could  return  to  Cairo. 
They  reinforced  these  views  in  a  note  to  Chekib  on  the  13th. 
On  March  16  Palmerston  embodied  them  in  a  strong  despatch 
to  Constantinople.  Ponsonby  was  to  see  that  the  hereditary 
succession  was  secured,  though  each  successor  was  to  receive 
his  appointment  from  the  Sultan.  Similarly  the  tribute  was 
to  be  reduced  and  concessions  made  as  to  military  appoint¬ 
ments.  On  March  26  Palmerston  wrote  to  Granville  saying 
that,  in  his  view,  the  firman  of  February  13  was  not  evasive. 
But  on  April  2  it  was  known  that  Mehemet  Ali,  in  a  letter 
delivered  to  the  Porte  on  March  7,  had  refused  the  greater 
part  of  the  Sultan’s  conditions.  He  objected  to  the  Sultan’s 
demand  to  choose  his  successor,  and  desired  that  the  eldest 
male  should  succeed.  He  showed  a  clear  intention  of  evading 
the  other  provisions,  as  to  execution  of  the  GulhanS  decree, 
the  xeduction  of  his  military  forces,  and  the  fixed  amount  of 
tribute.  The  whole  question  was  thus  reopened. 

*  Ponsonby  was  wrongly  regarded  in  Egyptian  and  French  circles  as 
responsible  for  the  firman  of  February  13,  1841.  Gp.  Driault  IV,  Nos.  79,  85. 
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Solitude  sometimes  {\'  hr.sf  .\iH  irty 

And  .short  letirrmeut  wiirs  .suret  rdwn. 

Mil. TON,  Paradise  Lost,  liook  4. 

By  inicl-Mairh  the  laiur  Powers  had  not  suc*r<‘('(iecl  in 
scUlin.t*'  Mehcinet  Ali's  allairs,  hnt  llu'V  had  taken  a  loni^  step 
towards  rceoneilini*'  theinselv<'s  with  I''ran(T‘.  All  Idllowed  on 
the  overture  made  in  tlu'  s<‘eoiul  W(T*k  of  Novtanlxtr  1H4.0 
which  Palmerston  had  pn'sst'd  upon  Bourcpiem^y.  ‘  I'A'cnls 
have  decided  (llu^  fat(^  ol'l  Syria,  hnt  then*  is  still  tlu^  ,t;;<*neral 
European  (juestion.  C)n  this  the  British  (lahin<‘t  eamiot 
Ksufficiently  deplore  that  it  has  h(*<ai  for  a  moment  separated 
from  France  nor  suirKaeulIy  expn'ss  th<^  wish  to  n'sume  their 
old  iT.lations  of  confideiua*  an<l  fricauiship  with  lu.'rd  Bad  feel¬ 
ing'  was  temporarily  arousc'd  hy  om*  ol'  Palnu'rstoifs  contro¬ 
versial  (lespatclx's  din'cled  in  tlu'  first  instaiua^  to  'Thiers,  but, 
owing  to  his  fall,  r(H'('iv<'d  and  n'seiitrd  by  (iui/.ot,  Palmerston 
explained  away  his  d<‘Sj)ateli,  anti  caused  P)Our(|uen(ty  to 
remark,  ‘  it  is  long  since  Pahnt'rsttin  has  shown  lumself  so 
gentle — I  could  almost  say  caressing  in  lus  language.’ 
Under  the  influence  of  this  feeling  Palmerston  wrote  his 
instruction  of  November  14  to  th<!  Admiralty,  promising  the 
restoration  of  Egypt  to  Mchemet  AH,  and  told  l^'rauce.  On 
the  25th  Guizot,  resi)()ncling  to  'Phiers,  sai<l  I'rant'c  would  insist 
on  MehcmctAli  remaining  in  I')gypt,  but  euriously  said  no  more 
about  Syria.  England  obviously  wanted  to  l)e  reeonciled  to 
France,  as  Melbourne,  Russell  and  Lansdowne  assured  her 
representative.  Late  in  Decemlx'r  J.ouis  Philippe  stmt  a 
message  through  Granville  trusting  that  '  the  relations  which 
formerly  subsisted  between  the  Kurop<\‘iu  Pow<ts  and  France 
would  ere  long  be  re-established.' 

During  the  first  days  of*  1O41  Bourquemey  was  entertained 
by  Palmerston  at  Broadlands  along  with  ICsKtrhazy  and 
Brunnow,  There  an  agreement  for  the  closing  of  the  Straits 
was  discussed.  It  seemed  maigre  to  Bourquency  and  ^  the 
question  of  the  Christian  populatiorus  of  Syria  and  the  search 
of  means  to  assure  them  protection  encountered  a  decided 
adversary  in  Lord  Palmerston,’  who  a  year  ago  hud  been  ‘  so 
ardent  in  this  sense.’  Now  he  was  tender  to  his  *  new  [Turkish] 
Ally.’  The  ice  had  been  broken,  however.  Bourqueney 
said  'we  have  two  months  before  us,’  i,e,  before  formalities  are 
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required.  At  the  end  of  January  Neumann  and  Esterhazy 
both  assured  Bourqueney  that  they  were  putting  pressure  on 
Palmerston  to  abandon  Ponsonby  and  restore  Mehemet  Ali. 
By  February  13  Guizot  was  instructing  Bourqueney  that  France 
was  disposed  to  sanction  the  principle  of  closure  of  the  Straits 
in  common  with  other  powers.  But  he  made  lofty  stipulations. 

‘  In  inviting  us  into  the  Councils  of  Europe,  they  must  speak 
to  us  neither  of  disarmament,  nor  attach  conditions  to  our 
return.’  He  hinted  also  at  concessions  to  protect  the 
Syrians,  and  at  provisions  to  ensure  the  free  transport  of  com¬ 
merce  along  both  the  course  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  isthmus 
of  Suez. 

On  March  9  Palmerston  showed  Bourqueney  three  docu¬ 
ments  approved  by  the  Four  Powers  and  by  Turkey.  Pro¬ 
tocol  A  was  that  of  March  5,  providing  for  the  return  of  the 
consuls  to  Egypt.  This  did  not  concern  France  save  as  a  proof 
that  the  Egyptian  question  was  finished.  Protocol  B  provided 
for  a  proposal  to  be  made  to  France  as  to  the  Straits.  A 
draft  convention  providing  for  closure  of  the  Straits  was  to  be 
signed  by  France  as  well  as  Turkey  and  the  four  other  powers. 
Bourqueney,  in  reporting  this,  declared  that  Guizot’s  principles 
had  been  respected.  The  first  overture  was  made  by  the 
powers  to  France.  No  sanction  was  given  to  the  treaty  of 
July  15,  1840  ;  no  conditions  were  made  as  to  France  joining 
the  others. Guizot  replied  by  insisting  on  a  few  verbal 
corrections,  which  were  accepted.^®^  At  the  last  moment, 
however,  difficulties  arose  over  Mehemet  Ali  once  more.  The 
result  was  that  on  the  13  th  Guizot  instructed  Bourqueney  to 
initial  {parapher)  the  Convention,  but  not  to  sign  it.  The 
initialling  was  done  on  March  15. 


Ill 

We  are  convented  upon  a  pleasing  treaty 
And  have  hearts  inclinable  to  honour, 

CORIOLANUS,  Act  II,  Sc.  2. 

As  was  usual  at  Constantinople  a  palace  intrigue  supervened 
to  increase  the  difficulties  of  diplomats.  Reschid,  the  most 
European  of  the  ministers,  was  replaced  by  Rifaat  at  the 
Foreign  Office.  Ahmed  Fethi,  who  was  not  without  common- 
sense,  gave  way  to  Said  pasha  at  the  ministry  of  commerce. 
The  changes  were  all  in  favour  of  stupidity  and  reaction  and 
made  the  Sultan  less  likely  to  pardon  Mehemet  Ali.  Palmer- 
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ston  did  not  hear  of  Resrhid's  fall  and  the  consequent  com¬ 
plications  until  April  17.  Hut  he  had  ahxTuly  been  powerfully 
impressed  by  France's  attitude.  She  had  initialled  the 
Straits  Convention  instead  ol'  signing  it,  Ixrause  she  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  Egyptian  (piestion  was  still  unsettled.  Palmer¬ 
ston  determined  to  remove  that  pn^text  at  oiu'e.  On  April  10 
he  wrote  a  strong  d(\siiatch  to  Ponsonby  informing  him  that, 
on  some  points,  Mehemet  Ali  was  ‘cU'arly  and  decidedly  in 
the  wrong,’  though  on  others  he  has  ‘  reason  on  his  side.’ 

But  it  was  ne('essary  to  finish.  I\‘ow  here  Palmerston  certainly 
difT(Tcd  from  Ponsonhy,  who  wishtal  to  xisr  Mehemet  Ali’s 
refusal  of  they//;//////  of'  I'Vhruary  13  as  an  excust*  for  deposing 
him.  Palmerston  added  that  he  disapproved  (d‘  Ponsonby’s 
suggestion  that  the  Sultan  should  break  off  t'ommunieations 
with  Mehemet  Ali.  d’he  Loiuhm  Confereiua*  would  not 
separate  until  the  question  was  scuttled.  Other  powers  had 
favoured  sei)arati<)n  '  appanaitly  in  c/jinpliama^  with  wishes 
privately  expressed  to  tln^se  governments  by  the  government 
of  France,’  But  all  were  in  faet  now  agr<*<*d  on  '  the  extreme 
urgency’  of  ‘a  final  settlement.’  Hruunow  spok<;  of  'the 
dangers  of  delay  ’  and  lCst<’rhazy  was  '  for  tin*  first  time  .  .  . 
convinced  that  Lord  Palmerston  wants  to  finish.’  The 
Prussian  government  indeed  amumneed  tiiat  it  looked  upon 
the  treaty  ofjuly  as  terminated.  'To  this  suggestion  PalnuT'slon 
tartly  replied,  ‘a  question  cannot  be  really  linish<*d  nu'rely  by 
saying  that  it  is  so  ’  (April  21).  His  fears  of  Prussia’s  timidity 
were  in  fact  groundlc.ss,  but  they  show  at  onvc  his  firmness  and 
his  restless  irritation  with  her. 

Mcttcrnich  at  this  j^criod  was  more  I'ool  and  wary  than 
Palmerston.  He  could  afford  to  be  .so  because  he  was  relatively 
detached.  He  did  not  share  ^  the  anxi<?ty  of  London  ’  about 
Guizot’s  delay  in  signing  the  Straits  Convention.  A  declara¬ 
tion  in  London  would  not,  of  course,  finish  thi'  ICgyptian  affair. 
But  '  this  affair  being  once  clo,sed,  the  sitcond  affair,  which 
may  be  termed  the  isolation  of  FraruT,  will  ccanc  ofTt.selfd 
When  she  signed  the  initialled  Convention,  it  would  be  a  proof 
that  the  Egyptian  question  really  was  ended.  Ponsonby, 
whom  Metternich  so  detested  and  decried,  was  at  last  working 
to  achieve  that  object.  If  he  had  not  been  loyal  to  hi.s  home 
government  before,  he  was  loyal  now.  Ponsonby  n:eeived 
Palmerston’s  instruction.^  of  March  16  and  bt^gan  vigorously 
to  carry  them  out.  He  induced  the  Porte  on  April  14  to  con¬ 
cede  that  the  government  of  Egypt  should  be  inherited  by  the 
eldest  son,  that  military  appointments  of  all  Egyptian  officers 
below  the  rank  of  brigadier  should  be  made  by  Mehemet  Ali, 
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that  the  amount  of  tribute  should  be  reduced.^®®  These  con¬ 
cessions  in  fact  anticipated  the  demands  of  the  Four  Powers 
made  in  their  note  to  Chekib  Eifendi  of  May  lo.  Finally  on 
May  22  the  four  representatives  at  Constantinople  declared 
that  they  had  no  objection  to  the  new  firman  which  the  Sultan 
proposed  to  issue.  Some  days  elapsed  before  the  firman  was 
issued.  But  finally  on  June  i  it  was  sent  to  Alexandria.  It 
revoked  the  ambiguous  firman  of  February  13  and  made  all 
the  concessions  demanded  by  the  Four  Powers.  Palmerston 
received  the  news  of  the  issue  of  the  firman  on  June  24,  and  of 
Mehemet  Ali’s  acceptance  and  submission  on  July  8.  It  was 
the  end  of  everything.  Within  less  than  a  year  after  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  the  treaty  of  July  15  Palmerston  had  broken  the  power 
of  Mehemet  Ali  and  forced  him  to  sign  the  witness  of  his  own 
defeat.  The  victory  was  complete,  and  Mehemet  Ali  was 
left  with  nothing  but  the  memory  of  his  former  greatness. 

Palmerston  had  no  certain  prospect  of  success  in  the 
Egyptian  affair  until  the  last  week  of  June,  and  no  assurance 
of  it  until  July  8.  During  May  and  June  anxious  moments 
were  passed  in  negotiating  with  France.  Metternich  argued 
that  the  whole  affair  was  practically  finished  and  Palmerston 
repeated  this  suggestion  to  Bourqueney.  Thus  on  May  23 
Palmerston  told  him  ‘  all  was  over/  and  asked  when  France 
would  sign  the  convention  she  had  already  initialled.  ‘  We 
shall  do  nothing  d  cinq^^  answered  Bourqueney,  ‘  before  having 
the  peremptory  certainty  that  there  is  no  longer  anything 
diplomatically  or  materially  possible  d  quatre^  as  a  result  of  the 
July  treaty.’  The  treaty,  from  which  France  had  been  ex¬ 
cluded,  must  be  dead  before  France  signed  a  new  instrument. 
Palmerston  said  the  treaty  was  ‘  in  fact  extinguished.’  But, 
as  Bourqueney  explained,  Guizot  could  not  sign  with  such  an 
explanation.  It  was  impossible  because  of  ‘  parliamentary 
and  other  domestic  considerations,’  reported  Palmerston. 

Metternich  was  in  despair,  for  Palmerston  could  not  give 
so  exact  a  pledge  as  the  French  wanted  unless  and  until  the 
whole  affair  was  ended.  Indeed,  ‘  upon  a  closer  examination,’ 
Palmerston  suspected  the  reason  of  the  French  refusal  to 
sign.  He  thought  that,  if  the  allies  declared  the  Egyptian 
affair  finished,  France  intended  that  Mehemet  Ali  should 
have  it  both  ways.  He  would  profit  at  once  by  his  refusal  to 
accept  the  firman  of  February  13,  and  by  the  Sultan’s  con¬ 
cessions.  In  future  '  France  would  step  in  and  remonstrate 
on  behalf  of  Mehemet  Ali,  saying  to  the  Sultan  that  the  Four 
Powers  had  in  1841  deliberately  and  purposely  absolved 
Mehemet  Ali  from  those  conditions  of  the  Treaty  of  July 
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1840.’  These  perhaps  over-subtle  suspicions  were  opposed 
by  perhaps  over-sensitive  scruples.  ‘  You  must  sign  the  pro¬ 
tocol  first/  said  Bourqueney  on  June  24.  ‘  I  cannot/  said 

Palmerston,  ‘  sign  a  piece  which  begins  by  declaring  difficulties 
removed,  which  probably  are  going  to  be,  but  are  not  yet.’ 

‘  And  we,’  said  Bourqueney,  ‘  regard  you  as  bound  by  the 
initialling  of  your  protocol,  as  much  as  wc  arc  ourselves  by 
our  initialling  of  the  Convention.  One  with  the  other,  at 
once  ;  one  without  the  other,  never  !  ’  ‘  You  arc  consistent,’ 
said  Palmerston.2^^ 

Consistency  does  not  beget  compromise,  and  the  deadlock 
seemed  complete.  Guizot  commended  Bourqueney,  and 
Esterhizy  vainly  tried  to  turn  him  from  his  purpose.  At  last 
Guizot  surrendered  on  hearing  the  news  of  Mehemet  Ali’s 
final  submission.  ‘  Do  absolutely  nothing/  he  wrote  in  a 
postscript  to  a  despatch  of  July  i,  ^  to  adjourn  the  signature  of 
the  initialled  acts.  Follow  my  previous  instructions  and  sign 
as  soon  as  they  ask  you,  after  having  signed  the  eventual 
protocol.’  On  the  4th,  just  after  he  had  received  this  news, 
Palmerston,  when  going  to  the  cabinet,  met  huSterhazy.  FIc 
told  him  that  the  submission  of  Mehemet  Ali  was  satisfactory 
and  that  the  acts  would  be  signed  as  soon  as  an  oIFicial  con¬ 
firmation  arrived.  This  came  on  the  8th.  On  the  loth  a 
protocol  was  signed  by  the  representatives  of  the  Four  Powers 
and  by  Chekib,  to  the  effect  that  the  ‘  difficulties  had  been 
removed  ’  and  that  Mehemet  Ali  had  submitted  in  accordance 
with  the  Convention  of  July  15.  Hence  France  was  now 
invited  to  sign  the  Straits  Convention.  She  did  not  delay 
very  long.  On  July  13  she  signed  it  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  powers.  Guizot  expressed  himself  as  ‘  fully  satisfied  ’ 
and  ratified  the  instrument  a  month  later.  In  this  way  he 
closed  a  chapter  in  European  history  which  Thiers  had  un¬ 
wisely  opened.  Metternich  said  that  ‘  the  attitude  of  France 
would  have  been  quite  different  if  M.  Guizot  had  been  at  the 
head  of  affmp  during  1839-40.’  He  summed  up  the  situation 
with  this  diplomat’s  epigram  :  ‘  The  isolation  of  a  great  power 
is  always  the  result  of  a  fault  committed  by  it,’ 


The  fingers  of  the  powers  above  do  tune 
The  harmony  of  this  peace. 


Gymbeline,  Act  V,  Sc.  5. 

The  Straits  Convention  marked  the  culmination  of  a  long 
penod  of  struggle.  Two  general  principles  emerge  from  it. 


NO  GUARANTEE 
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excluding  the  particular  question  of  the  Straits.  The  first 
is  that  Russia’s  rights  under  the  Treaties  of  Kutchuk  Kainardji, 
Adrianople  and  Akerman  remained,  but  that  her  special 
position  under  the  Treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi  disappeared. 
Even  during  1839-40  she  had  consented  to  agreements  with 
other  powers  (which  virtually  abrogated  any  such  special 
rights),  and  had  concerted  measures  with  Europe.  The 
position  became  clearer  still  in  1841  as  the  Straits  Convention 
came  near.  ‘  After  the  Syrian  campaign  there  was  a  distinct 
understanding  between  us  and  the  Russian  Government  that 
if  we  could  bring  the  other  Powers,  France  especially,  to  enter 
into  those  engagements  as  to  closing  the  Dardanelles  in  time 
of  peace,  which  England  alone  had  up  to  that  time  subscribed 
to  by  the  Treaty  of  1809,  Russia  would  let  the  Treaty  of 
Unkiar  Skelessi  expire,  and  would  not  renew  it,  Russia  pro¬ 
fessing  to  be  satisfied  with  the  security  which  the  closing  of 
the  Straits  would  afford  her.  I  am  sure  that  Brunnow  will 
not  deny  this  understanding.’*  So  Palmerston  in  1853,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  represents  the  substance  of  a 
well-understood  agreement.^^^  As  soon  as  the  Treaty  of 
Unkiar  Skelessi  expired,  which  it  did  in  the  autumn  of  1841, 
the  Great  Powers  as  a  whole,  and  not  Russia  alone,  took 
Turkey  under  their  protection. 

None  the  less,  as  Professor  Webster  has  pointed  out,  there 
was  no  intention  of  falling  in  with  Metternich’s  views  and 
giving  a  territorial  or  general  guarantee  to  Turkey.  He 
at  least  had  not  profited  ^  from  the  experiences  of  the  last  two 
years.’  And  it  is  surprising  that  he  had  not.  During  April 
and  May  1841  he  kept  suggesting  to  Palmerston  a  self-denying 
ordinance  by  England,  France,  Austria  and  Prussia  '  in  no 
case  to  accept  any  aggrandizement  at  the  expense  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  and  to  complete  these  acts  by  the  accession 
of  Russia  to  them.’  t  To  this  suggestion  Palmerston  returned 
a  refusal  because  he  knew  Russia  would  not  consent  to  deprive 
herself  of  the  chance  of  annexing  Turkish  territory  in  future.^^^ 
She  never  had  done  so  in  the  past,  at  any  rate  for  any  long 
period  of  time.  A  second  proposal  was  to  make  Vienna  ‘  a 
central  point  of  concert  .  .  .  from  whence  instructions  should 
from  time  to  time  be  sent  to  the  representatives  of  the  Five 
Powers  at  Constantinople.’  To  this  second  proposal  Palmer¬ 
ston  was  equally  hostile  on  the  ground  that  Austria’s  action 

*  Pte.  Clar.  MSS.  Palmerston  to  Clarendon,  April  10,  1853. 

t  Webster,  Brit.  Acad,  brochure  [1934],  34-5,  from  F.O.  Austria  7/297^  298, 
299.  Cp.  also  W.S.A.  Weisungen  nach  England,  306.  Mettemich  to  Esterhdzy, 
No.  2  of  May  26,  1841. 
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had  been  too  wavering  and  uncertain,  ‘  in  regard  to  the  Turco- 
Egyptian  question,’  to  inspire  confidence.  Both  therefore 
dropped. 

Self-denying  ordinance  and  permanent  concert  were  thus 
ruled  out.  But,  while  there  was  no  guarantee,  there  were 
certain  pledges  given  by  the  Four  Powers  in  July  1840,  and 
by  the  Five  Powers  (including  France)  in  July  1841.  The 
Four  Powers  in  the  preamble  of  1840  were  ‘  animated  by  the 
desire  of  maintaining  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  as  a  security  for  the  peace  of  Europe,’  and 
they  did  actually  authorise  armed  action  for  the  purpose 
against  a  rebel.  In  1841  these  Four  Powers,  with  France  in 
addition,  spoke  of  ‘their  union  and  their  agreement’  in 
reeognising  the  Sultan’s  decision  to  uphold  the  old  rule  of 
closure  for  the  Straits  in  peace  time  as  ‘  the  most  certain 
pledge  of  general  peace,’  and  thus  gave  ‘  to  the  Sultan  a 
manifest  proof  of  the  respect  which  they  entertain  for  the 
inviolability  of  his  sovereign  rights,  as  well  as  their  sincere 
desire  to  see  consolidated  the  repose  of  his  Empire.’  Now 
this  is,  in  neither  case,  a  guarantee.  The  terms  of  1840  (in 
which  Russia  concurred)  mention  ‘  the  integrity  and  independ¬ 
ence’  of  Turkey,  and  those  of  1841  ‘the  inviolability  of  his 
sovereign  rights.’  Thus  the  terms  of  1840  were  warmer  than 
those  of  1841,  and  Stratford,  in  his  diplomatic  correspondence, 
preferred  to  refer  to  those  of  1840  as  limiting  the  encroachment 
of  Russia,  though  of  course  they  did  not  bind  France.  But 
British  Foreign  Ministers  up  to  1853  generally  refer  to  those 
of  1841,  though  the  terms  are  distinctly  weaker.  There  is 
certainly  no  guarantee  and  the  pledges  are  hardly  specific. 
But  two  points  may  be  taken  as  estabhshed.  First,  the  viola- 
tion  of  the  integrity  of  Turkey  was  henceforth  a  matter 
which  concerned  Europe,  that  is  the  Five  Powers.  Secondly, 
me  Straits  Convention  itself — that  is  the  closure  of  the 
Straits— could  not  be  abrogated  without  summoning  the  Five 
Powers  to  conference. 


of  the  Straits  Convention  were  few  but 
weighty.  The  preamble  stated  that  the  Five  Powers  desired 
armony  ^  the  most  certain  pledge  of  general  peace,  the  most 
cons  object  of  their  solicitude,  and  mentioned  the  recogni- 

Straits  as  an  example  of  that  view, 
i  *e  Sultan’s  intention  of  maintaining 

empire,  to  forbid  the  war- 
aru?  fW  powers  to  enter  either  Dardanelles  or  Bosphorus, 

eign  vessels  of  war  [batimens  de  guerre]  within  the  said  Straits.’ 
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The  Five  Powers  engaged  to  respect  this  principle.  Article  II 
excepted  from  the  closure  of  the  Straits  ‘  light  vessels  ’  {bati- 
mens  Ugers)  under  flag  of  war,  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
legations  of  friendly  powers. 

The  Convention  was  claimed  by  Palmerston  as  a  victory 
for  England,  in  that  the  Treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi  expired 
soon  after  and  that  Russia  could  thenceforward  no  longer 
send  her  ships  down  the  Bosphorus  to  Constantinople. 
Paradoxically  Russia  claimed  an  equal  victory,  in  that  England 
could  not  pass  the  Dardanelles  as  it  had  recendy  been  thought 
she  might  do.  On  one  point  England  had  prevailed.  Russia 
had  tried  to  make  the  closure  ‘  part  of  the  public  law  of 
Europe.’  Palmerston  very  rightly  insisted  that  it  was  ^  the 
ancient  rule  of  the  Turkish  Empire.’  He  was  plainly  right  in 
this  contention,  for  the  Straits,  being  less  than  six  miles 
wide  at  many  points,  were  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction 
of  the  Sultan.  But  the  contention  was  advantageous  to 
England. 

Russia  would  have  Hked  to  close  the  Straits  in  war  as  well 
as  in  peace.  In  this  manner  she  would  have  been  entirely 
protected  against  England,  whose  ships  could  under  no  cir¬ 
cumstances  enter  the  Black  Sea.  But  neither  Palmerston  nor 
Metternich  favoured  this  suggestion.  In  war  time  every 
treaty  is  torn  up,  so  that  England,  if  invited  by  the  Sultan, 
could  enter  the  Straits.  But  in  peace  time  an  invitation  was 
necessary,  and  the  lack  of  it  might  easily  have  put  England  in 
a  difficulty.  Whether  the  Sultan  could,  in  fact,  dispense  from 
‘  the  ancient  rule  ’  and  allow  a  war  vessel  to  enter  in  peace 
time  was  to  be  a  matter  of  dispute  in  the  future,  but  not 
apparently  at  the  time.  Such  dispensation  seemed  to  require 
not  only  the  permission  of  the  Sultan  but  of  the  signatory 
powers.  The  passage  of  a  single  warship  might  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  an  exception  ;  the  definition  of  ‘  light  vessels  ’ 
permitted  some  latitude,  but  the  despatch  of  ‘  a  whole  fleet  ’ 
or  even  a  substantial  part  of  it  could  not  be  contemplated.^^® 

The  question  of  whether  the  Straits  were  closed  to  warships 
in  peace  time,  both  at  the  Bosphorus  and  at  the  Dardanelles, 
was  real  and  vital.  Stopford  had  just  shown  that  even  a  well- 
manned  and  well-armed  fortress  had  to  yield  to  ships’  guns. 
But  the  forts  of  the  Bosphorus  were  not  well  armed.  A 
British  artillery  officer  had  just  reported  that  he  ®  could  not 
conceive  anything  more  wretched  than  the  state  of  the  batteries 
on  both  Straits.  ...  I  can  assure  Your  Lordship  that  a 
Russian  Fleet  might  surprise  Constantinople  whenever  it 
pleased.  It  requires  not  only  skill,  but  promptitude  in  every 
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battery  to  secure  a  victory  over  a  fleet.’  But  the  Russians 
were,  in  this  case,  not  anxious  to  open,  but  to  seal,  the  Straits. 
They  were  ready  to  give  up  entering  the  Bosphorus  themselves 
if  they  could  close  the  Dardanelles  to  British  and  Brench  ships. 
They  thought  that  they  had  succeeded  in  doing  so.  Nicholas 
had  ‘  the  full  conviction  that  the  Porte,  as  guardian  of  the 
Straits  will  not  fail  scrupulously  to  fulfil  its  engagements.  He 
was  convinced  that  it  will  never  .  .  .  allow  their  [the  Great 
Powers’]  warships  to  pass  the  Straits.’  Nesselrode  made  the 
point  even  clearer  ten  years  later.  ‘  The  treaty  of  Unkiar 
Skelessi,  though  annulled  to  all  appearance,  has  l)een  really 
perpetuated  under  another  form.  The  new  a('t,  which  has 
replaced  it  and  been  recognized  by  all  the  powers,  forbids 
foreign  warships  to  enter  the  Dardanelles,  and  assures  us 
henceforth  against  all  naval  attack.’  So  much  for  Russia. 


Palmerston  was  anxious  himself  to  prevent  Russia  from 
entering  the  Straits.  He  had  good  reason.  Russian  ships 
just  inside  the  Bosphorus  threatened  the  capital  :  British  ships 
just  inside  the  Dardanelles  did  not  do  so.  But  it  is  most 
important  to  observe  that  Palmerston  thought  the  terms  could 
be  evaded  by  England.  On  August  6,  1841,  he  thus  instructed 
the  British  Ambassador  at  Constantinople  :  ‘  There  might 
indeed  be  a  question  whether  the  Convention  concluded  on  the 
13th  of  July  last  would  admit  of  a  British  squadron  passing  up 
to  Constantinople  even  at  the  invitation  of  the  Porte.  But  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  do  not  think  that  the  Convention  of 
July  13th  would  prevent  the  Turkish  Government  from  calling 
upon  Great  Britain  for  naval  aid,  if  it  chose  to  do  so,  to  main¬ 
tain  tranquillity  in  the  capital,  though  the  Convention  in 
question  might  justify  other  Powers,  as  Russia  and  France,  in 
demanding  to  be  admitted  also  to  take  their  share  in  the  assist¬ 
ance  to  be  afforded  to  the  Porte.’  In  the  last  clause  we  see 
Palmerston  fearing  that  his  own  evasion  might  be  used  by 
other  powers  as  well.  This  consideration  seems  to  have  been 
the  only  restraint  upon  British  statesmen.  Thus,  in  the  year 
1853,  both  France  and  England  put  forward  an  interpretation 
of  the  Convention  which  would  have  allowed  them  to  evade 
it  altogether.  Walewski,  then  French  Ambassador  in  England, 
stated  tl^t  the  preamble  ‘  assigned  a  general  and  elevated  aim 
[to  the  Five  Powers]  in  view  of  which  the  prohibition  of  the 
otraits  to  foreign  mihtaiy  flags  was  a  secondary  and  special 
guarantee.  Lord  Clarendon  [British  Foreign  Secretary] 
admits  that  such  was  in  fact  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  of  1841,  but 
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he  doubted  if  the  other  signatories  would  consent  to  the  same 
interpretation.’  (The  case  hardly  arose  in  1853,  for  the 
Franco-British  squadron  entered  the  Straits  only  one  day 
before  hostilities  began,  and  after  Turkey  had  already  declared 
war  on  Russia.)  But  this  rather  sinister  interpretation  was  not 
that  of  Russia  or  of  Austria  either  in  1841  or  a  dozen  years 
later.  It  was  that  of  perfidious  Albion  and  of  perfidious  Gaul. 

At  a  moment  of  crisis  Clarendon  was  prepared  to  send  up 
the  British  fleet  in  defiance  of  the  Convention,  using  urgency 
or  the  Turkish  request  as  the  plea.  Aberdeen,  the  most  back¬ 
ward  of  British  statesmen  as  Palmerston  was  the  most  forward, 
expressed  a  similar  view.  ‘  Unwilling  as  I  have  always  been 
to  do  anything  approaching  to  a  violation  of  the  Treaty  of 
1841.  .  .  .  The  urgency  is  sufficient  to  dispense  with  all 
obligations,’  and  again,  ‘  The  safety  of  human  life  and  especially 
of  the  [Turkish]  sovereign  puts  an  end  to  all  lesser  obligations 
for  the  time  being.’  ^23  Thus,  if  the  crisis  were  great  enough, 
Aberdeen  would  violate  the  Straits  in  time  of  peace.  It  is 
also  a  matter  of  historic  importance  that  Cowley,  when 
minister  at  Constantinople,  proposed  a  secret  convention 
with  Turkey  which  would  have  allowed  England  to  enter 
the  Dardanelles.  Stratford  did  not  apparently  support  this 
proposition.  But  he  subsequently  proposed  an  alliance  which 
could  hardly  have  failed  to  bring  about  the  same  result  in  the 
end.  Palmerston  refused  to  listen  to  either  suggestion  and 
thus  averted  this  particular  danger.  But  on  October  7,  1849, 
Palmerston  told  Stratford  not  to  send  the  Franco-British 
squadrons  through  the  Straits  '  unless  there  were  a  real 
necessity,’  thus  contemplating  such  an  entrance.  It  seems, 
therefore,  that  every  British  statesman  was  ready  to  enter  the 
Straits  by  one  way  or  another. 

These  projects  of  British  statesmen  to  open  the  Dardanelles 
to  themselves  in  emergency,  or  by  a  secret  agreement  with 
Turkey,  were  against  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Straits  Con¬ 
vention.  Russia  probably  knew  of  some  of  them  and,  whether 
she  did  or  not,  a  wide  cleavage  arose  in  practice  between  her 
and  England.  This  cleavage  accentuated  the  danger  due 
to  a  most  serious  and  important,  though  unforeseen,  result  of 
the  Straits  Convention.  All  the  provisions  prevented  Russia 
from  letting  her  fleet  emerge  from  the  Black  Sea.  Hence  she 
could  only  use  it  against  Turkey,  None  of  the  provisions 
prevented  Russia  from  increasing  her  fleet,  and  her  desire  to 
do  so  increased  with  every  suspicion  of  England’s  desire  to 
enter  the  Dardanelles.  The  increase  in  itself  was  full  of  danger. 
For  as  Russia’s  fleet  grew  Constantinople  appeared  its  natural 
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objective,  and  the  Turkish  Empire  became  more  the  natural 
enemy  than  ever.  Europe  had  no  means  of  averting  the 
increase  of  Russia’s  fleet,  though  every  such  increase  portended 
friction  and  danger.  Hence  Europe  had  imposed  peace  for  a 
moment,  but  imposed  a  peace  full  of  danger.  A  peace  which 
stimulated  Russia  to  increase  her  fleet  inside  the  Black  Sea  and 
England  and  Turkey  to  increase  their  fleets  outside  it  was 
unhkely  to  last  long.  For  such  a  peace  had  in  it  the  seeds  of 
war.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  peace,  which  signalised  co¬ 
operation  between  England  and  Russia,  ultimately  drove  the 
two  powers  to  make  war  upon  one  another.  And  when  war 
came  England  found  France  on  her  side  against  Russia. 


EPILOGUE 

‘  Burying  all  Unkindness  ’ 

France  and  England,  whose  very  shores  turn  pale 
With  envy  of  each  other^s  happiness. 

May  cease  their  hatred. 

Henry  V,  Act  V,  Sc.  2. 

The  breach  between  England  and  France  was  almost  healed. 
‘  Last  year/  said  Guizot  at  Lisieux  on  August  22,  1841, 
‘  France  was  uneasy,  Europe  was  uneasy.  All  the  appearances 
of  a  revolutionary  war  were  in  prospect.  Nevertheless  there 
existed  no  legitimate  motive  for  war,  no  great  interest  required 
it  or  even  rendered  it  advisable.’  Then  he  thrust  at  Thiers, 
'  How  did  we  escape  from  so  critical  a  situation  ?  The  King 
availing  himself  firmly  of  his  prerogative,  changed  his  ministry.’ 
The  new  cabinet  adopted  ‘  a  policy  which  was  truly  that  of  the 
juste  milieu^  the  wisdom  of  which  was  acknowledged,  but  the 
instability  and  failure  of  which  were  predicted.  But  it  has 
lasted,  it  has  succeeded.  Peace  has  been  maintained  without 
a  sacrifice  of  our  dignity.  France  has  been  wise  and  calm, 
she  comprehended  that  neither  her  honour  nor  her  interest 
prescribed  armaments  which  were  more  than  precautionary, 
nor  a  more  than  temporary  isolation.  Europe  has  been 
strengthened  and  warned.’  ^2^  Peel,  who  had  just  won  the 
election  and  was  to  head  the  new  government,  at  once  grasped 
this  olive-branch.  He  declared  Guizot’s  speech  ‘  deserving  of 
the  character  of  a  great  statesman.  I  have  seen,  I  repeat,  with 
great  satisfaction  M.  Guizot’s  firank  declaration  that  he  rejoices 
in  the  prospect  of  friendly  relations  between  France  and  the 
other  powers  of  Europe.’ 

The  words  of  Peel  and  Guizot  closed  a  long  and  painful 
controversy.  But  the  memories  and  the  scars  remained. 
Half  a  generation  later  Palmerston  referred  to  Bouree  thus  : 

‘  [He]  is  a  diplomat  of  the  Louis  PhiHppe  and  Guizot  school 
and  will  be  troublesome  wherever  he  goes.’  *  France  had 
learned  her  lesson  too.  During  her  dispute  with  Russia  about 
the  Holy  Places  Napoleon  and  his  ministers  told  England  that 

*  Fte.  Clar.  MSS.  Palmerston  to  Clarendon,  October  i,  1855. 
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they  could  not  yield.  France  had  done  so  in  1840  and 
Louis  Philippe’s  dynasty  had  perished  in  consequence ;  but 
Napoleon’s  dynasty  would  not  perish  for  lack  of  firmness. 
So  W  events  of  1840  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
outbreak  of  war  in  1854. 


Brutus  :  Give  me  a  bowl  of  wbu:. 

In  this  I  bury  all  unkindness,  Cassius,  [Drinks.] 

Cassius  :  My  heart  is  thirsty  for  that  noble  pledge, 

Julius  Caesar,  Act  IV,  So.  3. 

What  remains  to  tell  of  the  once-invinciblc  pasha  and  of  his 
valorous  son  comes  from  informal  records.  The  first  of  these 
tells  of  a  great  dinner  given  to  Sir  Robert  Stopford  at  Ports¬ 
mouth  on  August  5,  1841.  The  band  played  '  See  the  con¬ 
quering  hero  comes/  and  the  Mayor  credited  Stopford  with 
all  the  Christian  virtues  as  well  as  with  all  the  gifts  lor  naval 
command.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  anticipate  his  death, 
and  say  ‘  give  us  another  Stopford.’  In  acknowledging  thanks 
the  admiral  paid  a  generous  tribute  to  Napier  and  also  to 
other  officers,  explaining  that  the  nature  of  the  success  had 
favoured  local  and  dispersed  activities.  ^  Whenever  concen¬ 
trated  services  were  wanted  as  at  Beyrouth  and  Acre,  there 
I  was  in  person.’  His  success  was  due  to  ‘  a  mighty  provi¬ 
dence  ’  and  to  the  good  condition  of  the  weather,  ^  which  alone 
enabled  us  to  bring  our  labours  to  a  successful  issue.’  *  Napier, 
who  was  also  present,  thanked  the  admiral  for  having  given 
him  the  opportunity  to  distinguish  himself,  but  added  that 
his  own  lessons  in  war  had  been  learned  from  Wellington  at 
Busaco.  The  note  of  all  the  speeches  was  that  only  British 
valour  could  have  vanquished  Ibrahim. 

A  year  later  ‘  the  young  Austrian  Archduke,  who  was  at 
Acre,’  visited  London  and  Palmerston  was  ^  much  pleased 
with  his  manners  and  appearance.’  Then  at  last,  four 
years  later  still,  in  1846  came  Ibrahim  himself  on  a  long  visit. 
He  had  been  well  received  in  France,  but  was  the  centre  of 
interest  in  England.  He  watched  the  races  at  Ascot  in  a 
gorgeous  scarlet^  uniform  and  scarlet  cap.  He  listened  to 
sermom  from  missionaries  and  from  protectors  of  aborigines. 
He  visited  factories  in  the  North,  engineering  shops  in  London 
md  the  arsenal  at  Woolwich.  He  was  as  much  admired  in 
London  society  as  Garibaldi  half  a  generation  later.  One 
particular  evening  glowed  in  the  memory  of  diners-out,  a 

Morning  CAromc/e,  July  4,  1846.  The  banquet  was  on  the  3rd. 
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dinner  at  the  Reform  Club.  This  masterpiece  of  the  famous 
chef^  Soyer,  was  described  as  ‘  one  of  the  best  entertainments 
any  club  ever  gave.’  Ibrahim  was  welcomed  by  Sir  Charles 
Napier  in  the  chair  and  by  Palmerston,  who  had  just  again 
become  Foreign  Secretary.  Napier  referred  to  Mehemet  Ali 
flamboyantly  as  the  most  enlightened  of  rulers.  Palmerston, 
who  did  not  approve  of  such  a  description,  preferred  to  em¬ 
phasise  ‘  the  force  of  his  own  services  and  the  strength  of  his 
own  character,’  which  had  raised  Mehemet  Ali  from  the  dust. 
‘  As  a  minister,  if  not  of  the  late,  at  least  of  a  late,  administra¬ 
tion,’  he  explained  blandly,  ‘  I  had  been  called  to  take  steps 
which  might  appear  hostile  to  Mehemet  Ali.’  Yet  the  pasha 
had  been  ‘  a  most  generous  foe  ’  and  had  ^  a  worthy  repre¬ 
sentative  in  our  illustrious  guest.’  To  complete  the  comedy, 
Ibrahim  replied,  through  his  interpreter,  that  he  wished  a 
‘  close  alliance  ’  between  Egypt  and  England.  He  recol¬ 
lected  little  else  of  the  banquet,  for  the  wines  of  the  West 
proved  too  much  for  the  conqueror  of  the  East.  Ibrahim  also 
appeared  at  the  Mansion  House,  where  he  was  eulogised  by 
Lord  John  Russell,  the  new  premier.  His  last  function  was  a 
grand  private  banquet  where  Palmerston  solemnly  proposed 
his  health  to  the  diplomatic  corps.  On  July  15  he  took  a 
formal  farewell  of  the  Turkish  Embassy,  where  the  chargi 
d'affaires  knelt  and  kissed  his  foot.  The  next  day  he  left 
Waterloo  station,  passing,  like  Agamemnon,  over  crimson 
carpets. 

In  1846  Mehemet  Ali  himself  had  visited  Constantinople, 
where  he  distributed  a  quarter  of  a  million  pounds  in  largesse. 
The  town  of  his  birthplace,  Cavalla,  also  saw  him  for  the  last 
time.  Palmerston  told  him  he  would  be  warmly  welcomed 
in  England,  but  his  tour  had  exhausted  his  last  energies  and 
he  refused  with  regret.  The  next  year  Mehemet  Ali  became 
both  senile  and  demented  and  Ibrahim  assumed  control.  In 
1848  he  visited  Constantinople,  to  obtain  the  investiture  of 
Egypt  and  to  reign  in  his  father’s  stead.  Ibrahim  spoke  ‘  with 
great  admiration  of  the  French,’  wrote  Stratford.  ‘  England 
is  not  much  in  favour  with  him.’  By  lavish  bribes  he  accom¬ 
plished  his  object  and  returned  to  Egypt  with  a  full  investiture. 
It  profited  him  little.  He  ‘  looked  wretchedly  ill  ’  and 
‘coughed  at  times  violently.’ The  seeds  of  death  were 
already  in  him  and  he  died  in  November,  having  enjoyed 
power  for  a  few  brief  weeks.  A  year  later  came  the  death  of 
the  father  whom  Ibrahim  had  deposed  and  succeeded.  In 
the  graves  of  these  two  men  were  buried  the  pride,  the  hopes, 
and  the  future  of  Egypt. 
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I 

The  will  of  the  most  absolute  monarch  is  seldom  obeyed  when  his  subjects  have 
no  longer  anything  to  hope  from  his  favour  or  to  dread from  his  resentment. — Gibbon. 

When  Constantine  the  Great  died  in  the  same  city  as  Mahmud, 
his  officers  of  state  continued  to  do  obeisance  before  his  body 
for  some  days  after  his  death.  Mahmud’s  memory  received 
a  similar  theatrical  tribute.  Everything  was  done  to  suggest 
that  the  government  and  the  policy  were  still  his.  Reschid, 
his  favourite  minister,  was  summoned  hastily  from  his  London 
Embassy  to  take  over  the  Foreign  Office  and  to  administer  it 
in  the  spirit  of  Mahmud.  From  the  start  the  new  Sultan 
imitated  Mahmud’s  rage  for  innovation  and  passion  for  the 
West.  Even  in  his  ceremonial  procession  he  broke  with 
custom,  and  stopped  in  order  to  greet  the  diplomats  of  foreign 
powers.  Was  Mahmud,  like  Constantine,  to  reign  after  his 
death  ?  In  each  case  intriguers  knew  how  to  catch  a  young 
Emperor’s  ear.  Even  as  they  bowed  before  Constantine’s 
corpse  his  officers  were  planning  to  exclude  one  another 
from  power  ;  and  the  ministers,  who  recalled  Reschid  out  of 
reverence  to  the  dead  master,  were  plotting  his  ruin  with  the 
living  one.  The  new  Sultan,  Abdul  Medjid,  was  a  boy  of 
sixteen,  gentle,  timid  and  weak,  who  possessed  more  power 
and  less  capacity  than  any  previous  Sultan.  In  his  youth  he 
was  the  predestined  tool  of  his  mother  and  of  her  paramour, 
in  his  age  of  courtiers  and  odalisques.  He  was,  in  himself, 
that  worst  of  all  governments,  a  despotism  without  a  despot. 

At  present  one  point  alone  concerns  us,  the  fate  of  Mahmud’s 
reforms  and  of  the  new  westernising  policy.  And  that  fate 
was  bound  up  with  Reschid  and  with  his  continuance  in 
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office.^''  Reform  in  the  East  during  this  period,  and  indeed 
during  most  others,  can  be  achieved  only  in  two  ways,  through 
the  overpowering  pressure  either  of  a  man  or  of  events.  The 
pressure  of  a  personality  was  now  removed,  the  pressure  of 
events  was  still  at  hand.  Reschid  argued  that  England  alone 
could  protect  the  Turks  from  the  terrible  Ibrahim  and  that 
she  would  not  do  so  unless  Turkey  reformed.  Here  was  a 
valuable  lever  for  enforcing  his  measures.  As  the  successor 
of  Mahmud  in  a  liberal  policy,  Rcschid  attained  prodigious 
fame.  All  previous  parties  in  Turkey  were  based  on  religious 
differences.  Reschid  gave  character  to  an  epoch  and  created 
a  party  based  on  political  principle.  He  led  the  only  political 
party  in  Turkey  which  had  ever  had  a  principle.  Most  of  his 
followers  indeed  ultimately  abandoned  him,  but  for  the  time 
he  inspired  them.  He  was  for  long  the  Turkish  minister  most 
trusted  by  Stratford  Canning,  to  whom  he  appears  to  have 
owed  much. 

In  appearance  Reschid  was  impressive,  with  strong  black 
brows  and  broad  shoulders.  His  education  was  good  and  his 
enlightenment  real,  and  he  had  considerable  adroitness  in  the 
necessary  art  of  intrigue.  He  was  ‘  morally  courageous,  but 
physically  timid  and  weak.’  He  was  ready  to  plan  great 
principles  of  reform  and  to  persist  in  them.  Sometimes  at  a 
crisis  his  physical  courage  failed  him.  He  feared  to  lose  his 
head  and  shrank  from  a  struggle  d  outrance.  He  did  not  indeed 
lack  moral  courage,  but  he  did  lack  moral  principle.  His 
reforms  in  fact  proved  a  failure,  and  that  failure  was  due  in  no 
small  measure  to  his  personal  character.  He  professed  to 
adhere  to  the  western  custom  of  one  wife,  but  kept  concubines 
m  secret.  He  got  Akif  pasha  disgraced  for  accepting  a  bribe 
in  1838  ;  he  impressed  Ponsonby  by  declining  a  present  of 
£^00  for  himself.  But  his  ostentatious  hatred  of  corruption 
was  simply  an  expedient  for  procuring  western  support.  ‘  How 
much  superior  Reschid  was  to  other  Turkish  ministers,’  wrote 
Pomonby  in  1839.  Eighteen  months  later  he  wrote,  ‘  I  am 
furious  against  Reschid  Pasha  who  seems  on  all  occasions  to 
have  selected  the  greatest  scoundrels  in  the  Empire  for  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  offices  of  trust  and  honour.  He  is  a  fool.’ 

If  Reschid  selected  bad  instruments  he  was  indeed  a  fool  but, 
as  he  ultimately  amassed  a  considerable  fortune,  he  seems  to 
have  been  a  knave.  The  contrast  between  his  practice  and 
professions  w^  known,  of  course,  to  other  Turks  and  ultimately 
discredited  him.  The  new  reformer  proved  the  old  corrupter, 

years  went  on  the  truth  came  out,  the  mask 
was  lifted,  and  Reschid’s  true  lineaments  revealed. 
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Reschid’s  ideas  and  policy  are  of  the  greatest  interest,  for 
they  differed  in  some  degree  from  Mahmud’s.  The  Sultan 
had  a  real  hatred  of  corruption  ;  Reschid  denounced  it  in 
public  and  practised  it  in  private.  Mahmud  believed  that  it 
was  most  important  to  commit  his  country  irrevocably  to 
western  habits  and  introduce  western  organisation  and  method. 
Here  Reschid  was  with  him,  and  his  arguments  induced 
Mahmud  to  sign  the  Commercial  Convention  with  England 
and  to  abolish  monopolies.  The  Sultan  seems  never  to  have 
advocated  the  admission  of  Christian  subjects  into  the  army, 
but  Reschid  certainly  favoured  introducing  them  into  the 
navy  even  in  the  reign  of  Mahmud.^^^  Some  of  the  compli¬ 
cated  reforms  of  the  Council  and  Civil  Service  emanated  from 
the  Sultan  alone,  and  were  dropped  soon  after  his  death. 
Mahmud  remained  an  absolutist  to  the  last,  but  Reschid  seems 
to  have  cherished  ideas  of  parliamentary  government  in 
Turkey,  though  he  was  excusably  timid  about  putting  them 
forward.  Apparently  the  councils  of  justice  and  of  administra¬ 
tion,  which  Mahmud  had  set  up,  were  designed  by  Reschid 
to  be  filled  by  election  instead  of  by  nomination.  In  such 
case  an  approach  to  parliamentarism  could  have  been  made. 
One  last  difference  must  be  mentioned,  for  it  is  the  most 
important.  Reschid  began  his  reforms  in  the  midst  of  disaster, 
Mahmud  had  begun  his  after  destroying  the  janizzaries.  A 
reforming  Sultan  was  much  more  acceptable  than  a  reforming 
minister  in  any  case.  As  in  Prussia  revolution  had  to  come 
from  the  top. 


II 

Mitte  sectari  rosa  quo  locorum 
Sera  moretur. 

Leave  winter’s  rose  where,  on  the  tree, 

It  hangs  belated. 

Horace. 

No  Turkish  reign  ever  began  in  such  disaster  as  that  of  Abdul 
Medjid.  His  army  had  been  destroyed  by  Ibrahim  ;  his 
fleet  had  surrendered  to  Mehemet  Ali.  The  young  Sultan 
allowed  Husrev,  ‘  the  master-strangler,’  to  remain  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  and  revived  the  title  of  Grand  Vizier  in  his 
favour.  But  he  could  not  revive  its  power.  Husrev  was  old, 
feeble  and  a  shadow  of  his  former  self.  Power  was  more  in 
the  hands  of  Halil,  the  Sultan’s  uncle,  and  of  Reschid.  The 
young  Sultan  had  no  army,  no  fleet,  and  no  money ;  he 
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could  only  get  them  from  the  West.  France  was  suspected 
of  collusion  with  Mehemet  Ali,  Russia  was  doubtful,  Austria 
weak,  England  alone  was  strong.  A  policy  of  reform  would 
impress  her,  and  here  was  Reschid’s  opportunity.  He  only 
returned  in  September  1839,  but  by  the  third  week  of 
October  '  a  project  was  announced  for  securing  the  subject 
against  Capital  punishment  without  a  trial  .  .  .  and  protecting 
property  from  arbitrary  power.’  A  whole  code  of  enlighten¬ 

ment,  on  the  latest  western  models,  was  published  on 
November  3  and  known  as  the  Gulhani  or  ‘  Rose  Chamber  ’ 
decree.^^^  ‘  New  institutions  ’  were  necessary  to  ensure  ‘  a 
good  administration.’  Guarantees  were  promised,  ensuring 
to  all  subjects  perfect  security  for  life,  honour  and  fortune. 

‘  From  henceforth  .  .  ,  the  cause  of  every  accused  person 
shall  be  publicly  judged  in  accordance  with  our  Divine  law, 
after  inquiry  and  examination,  and  so  long  as  a  regular 
judgment  shall  not  have  been  pronounced,  no  one  can, 
secretly  or  publicly,  put  another  to  death  by  poison  or  in  any 
other  manner.  ...  No  one  shall  be  allowed  to  attack  the 
honour  of  any  other  person  whatever.  Each  one  shall  possess 
his  property  of  every  kind  and  dispose  of  it  in  all  freedom.’ 
In  particular  the  property  of  a  criminal  was  not  to  be  confis¬ 
cated  or  his  innocent  heirs  deprived  of  their  rights.  The 
newly  formed  Council  of  Justice,  joined  with  an  increased 
Divan  (council),  was  to  frame  laws  for  security  of  life  and 
fortime,  and  to  compile  a  penal  code.  The  ulemas  and  other 
grandees  were  warned  that  this  code  would  contain  clauses 


punishing  them  for  attempting  to  ‘  infringe  these  institutions  ’ 
without  respect  to  rank,  position  or  influence. 

The  second  great  reform  was  to  be  the  institution  of  a 
regular  system  of  assessing  and  levying  taxes.’  Thanks  were 
given  to  God  for  having  already  abolished  monopolies,  but 
the  system  of  farming  known  as  ‘  Iltizam  ’  was  denounced, 
and  a  law  was  passed  ‘  against  the  traffic  of  favouritism  and  of 
appointments  \richvei\  which  the  Divine  law  reprobates, 
and  which  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  decay  of  the 
Empire.  Each  member  of  the  Ottoman  society  was  in  future 

j  ^  quota  of  a  fixed  tax.’  A  third  reform 

anected  Ae  army.  The  term  of  military  service  was  reduced  to 
our  or  five  years.  It  was  ‘  the  duty  of  all  the  inhabitants  to 
nirmsn  soldiers,  and  this  system  would  in  future  be  applied 
y  a  law  regulating  the  amount  of  the  contingent  to  be  drawn 
ffom  each  locahty.  All  districts  would  equally  bear  the 
Durden,  so  that  a  few  would  not  be  impoverished  or  depopu¬ 
lated  as  heretofore.  The  reference  to  the  duty  of  all  inhabitants 
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to  serve  in  the  army  was  the  great  innovation,  and  was  further 
amplified  by  the  statement,  ‘  These  Imperial  concessions  shall 
extend  to  all  our  subjects,  of  whatever  religion  or  sect  they  may 
be  ;  they  shall  enjoy  them  without  exception.’  In  other  words, 
a  Mohammedan  ruler  declared  Mussulmans  and  Christians 
absolutely  equal  before  the  law,  proposed  to  enrol  both  in  his 
army  and  to  treat  them  alike.  He  actually  speaks  of  ‘  the 
Nation  ’  as  if  it  was  one  without  distinction.  He  proposed  to 
take  oath  in  the  name  of  God  to  keep  this  equality  and  make 
his  ulemas  and  grandees  do  the  same.  He  announced  his 
intention  of  punishing  them  in  this  world  if  they  opposed  him 
in  this  respect.  He  ended  thus  :  ‘  May  those  who  shall  pass  an 
act  contrary  to  the  present  regulations  be  the  object  of  Divine 
Malediction  and  deprived  for  ever  of  every  kind  of  happiness.’ 
The  decree  was  issued  from  the  kiosk  of  Gulhane^  and  known  as 
the  GulhanS  decree,  the  decree  of  the  Chamber  of  Roses.’ 
It  was  the  vision  of  a  new  dawn  tingeing  the  grey  sky  with 
rose. 

The  Gulhani  decree  was  solemnly  proclaimed  to  the  world 
on  November  3  at  Topkapu.^^^  The  Sultan  himself  looked  on 
from  an  upper  window  of  ‘  the  Chamber  of  Roses.’  On  the 
ground  floor  were  the  diplomats,  for  the  first  time  associated 
with  Turks  in  a  public  ceremony.  The  Prince  de  Joinville’s 
cynical  eye  noted  Husrev — '  the  master-strangler  ’ — with  his 
big  red  head,  white  beard  and  spiteful  look  ;  and  the  Kislar- 
Agasi  blazing  with  gold  embroideries,  black,  hideous,  ‘  with 
hanging  lips  and  the  haunches  of  a  woman.’  Less  spectacular 
but  more  important  were  the  Sheikh-ul-Islam  and  Reschid. 
In  attendance  were  the  ulemas^  the  Turkish  grandees,  the  Greek 
and  Armenian  patriarchs,  the  chief  rabbi,  soldiers,  and  a  many- 
coloured  crowd  of  Turks  and  rayas.  The  ulemas  began  with 
prayers.  An  astrologer,  strange  portent  among  the  enlightened, 
surveyed  the  heavens  and  pronounced  them  favourable.  Then 
the  Sheikh-ul-Islam  gave  a  sign.  Reschid  stepped  forward, 
prostrated  himself  before  the  Sultan,  read  the  Gulhani  decree, 
prostrated  himself  again.  He  handed  the  edict  to  the  ‘  master- 
strangler,’  who  pressed  it  reverently  to  his  lips.  Then  the 
Sheildi-ul-Islam,  the  religious  head  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 
stepped  forward.  Prostrating  himself  before  the  Sultan,  he 
prayed  aloud  to  God  to  ‘  preserve  precious  days  to  his  Highness, 
for  his  good  fortune  and  prosperity,  as  also  for  the  good  fortune 
and  prosperity  of  his  people.’  The  end  of  the  prayer  was 
saluted  with  discharges  of  artillery.  Finally  the  Sultan  him¬ 
self  received  the  edict  and  took  it  to  the  chamber  of  relics, 
where  was  the  '  glorious  mantle  of  the  Prophet.  ’  Where 
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Mahmud  had  prayed  for  strength  to  exterminate  the  janiz- 
zaries,  Abdul  Medjid  prayed  for  strength  to  help  all  his  sub¬ 
jects.  He  left  the  edict  in  that  holy  chamber. 

Abdul  Medjid  claimed  that  ‘  this  alteration  and  complete 
renewal  of  ancient  customs  ’  was  ‘  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
reviving  religion,  government,  the  nation  and  the  empire,’ 
and  that  ‘  we  engage  not  to  do  anything  that  is  contrary  there¬ 
to.’  The  Sheikh-ul-Islam  and  the  ulemas  had  bowed  the 
knee.  But  the  faithful  had  kept  the  giaours  in  subjection  too 
long  to  acquiesce  in  their  sudden  rise.  And  there  was  one  way 
of  escape.  The  edict  was  due  to  the  sole  power  of  the  Sultan. 
The  Sheikh-ul-Islam,  the  representative  of  religion,  and 
Reschid,  the  representative  of  enlightenment,  had  both  bowed 
in  the  dust  before  him  like  slaves.  The  power  of  the  Sultan 
remained  as  absolute  as  ever,  indeed  was  more  absolute  than 
before.  What  he  had  given,  he  could  take  away.  Reaction 
could  not  only  destroy  Reschid,  it  could  destroy  the  ‘  Rose 
Chamber  ’  decree. 


For  the  moment  the  stroke  succeeded.  Even  the  unim¬ 
pressionable  Dutch  minister  wrote  ;  ‘  I  eannot  e.xprcss  .  .  . 
the  degree  of  content  which  the  totality  of  the  population  of 
this  capital  shows  since  this  promulgation.’  But  the 
population  of  Constantinople  did  not  remain  im]n-csscd  long.^®'* 
The  ‘  Rose  Chamber  ’  decree  had  a  good  reception  from  the 
Jews  of  Salonica,  but  it  took  a  year  for  it  to  be  translated  into 
Bulgarian  and  some  other  languages ;  and  in  fact  it  had  actually 
become  a  dead  letter  before  it  had  been  promulgated  in  some 
parts  of  the  Empire.  Yet  its  effect  on  foreign  diplomacy  was 
electric.  The  Russian  representative  called  it  ‘  a  theatrical 
stroke,’  but,  none  the  less,  a  successful  one.  ‘  A  victorious 
^swer  to  those  who  say  that  this  Empire  cannot  be  saved  by 
its  ancient  Government,’  declared  Ponsonby.  ‘  Fraught 
TOth  incalculable  advantage,’  replied  Palmerston.  Reschid 
mowed  that  he  was  capable  of  estimating  its  value  in  figures. 
He  asMd  Erigland  for  a  loan  of  two  million  pounds  in  Decem- 
ber.  He  did  not  get  it,  but  none  the  less  he  forced  England’s 

had  repeatedly  declared  that  Turkey 
could  reform  herself.  She  had  now  begun  to  do  so,  and  he 
could  not  abandon  her  to  the  attack  of  Mehemet  Ali.  So  the 
come  y  of  the  Rose  Chamber  ’  did  much  to  produce  that 

uropean  mtervention  which  defeated  Ibrahim  and  restored 
Syria  to  Abdul  Medjid. 

Stroke  over  the  ‘Rose  Chamber’ 
.his  prestige  with  the  Sultan  and  enabled  him  to 
persevere  m  his  course  of  reform.  In  May  1840  appeared  the 
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Penal  Code,  based  on  French  models  and  ‘  remarkable  for  its 
spirit  of  justice.’  In  June  old  Husrev  feU  before  a  Iiarem 
intrigue,  and  was  subsequently  convicted  and  punished  for 
corruption.  The  mediocre  Rauf  became  Grand  Vizier,  but 
Reschid  remained  as  powerful  as  ever.  By  the  end  of  1840, 
however,  all  danger  from  Mehemet  Ali  was  over.  Ibrahim’s 
army  was  back  in  Egypt,  Syria  was  in  Turkish  occupation. 
In  January  1841  the  Turkish  fleet  was  restored  intact.  That 
was  enough.  The  reactionaries,  who  had  tolerated  the 
‘  Rose  Chamber  ’  decree  in  order  to  secure  western  support 
against  Egypt,  now  felt  safe  enough  to  intrigue  against  it. 
Palmerston  went  on  with  his  vigorous  exhortations.  When 
Ponsonby  suggested  that  the  Turks  be  urged  to  treat  Catho¬ 
lics  in  Syria  ‘  not  less  well  than  Mehemet  Ali  [did],’  Palmer¬ 
ston  substituted  ‘  better  than,’  and  advocated  extending 
this  treatment  to  ‘  Christians  of  all  denominations.’  He  wrote 
a  separate  and  secret  instruction  in  March  for  the  Sultan’s  eye 
about  the  ‘  Rose  Chamber  ’  decree,  describing  it  as  ‘  an  act 
of  the  greatest  wisdom  as  well  as  the  most  enlightened  justice 
and  benevolence.’  He  got  the  young  Queen  to  approve  his 
despatch.  Finally  he  definitely  instructed  Ponsonby  to  make 
an  effort  to  keep  Reschid  in  office.*®’^  This  was  on  April  i, 
and  the  date  had  a  cruel  appropriateness.  For  Reschid  had 
been  dismissed  at  the  end  of  March.  The  story  of  his  last 
struggle  and  fall  is  interesting  and  symbolic.  The  Commercial 
Code  was  brought  before  the  Council  of  Ministers  preparatory 
to  its  publication.  ‘  Is  it  in  accordance  with  the  Holy  Law  ?  ’ 
Rifaat  asked.  ‘  The  Holy  Law  has  nothing  to  do  with  such 
matters,’  said  Reschid.  ‘  Blasphemy,’  protested  the  ulemas 
present.  The  young  Sultan  promptly  dismissed  his  minister 
of  enlightenment.^®® 


Ill 

Now,  pile  your  dust  upon  the  quick  and  dead, 

Hamlet,  Act  V,  Sc.  2. 

The  first  sign  of  reaction  was  that  Rifaat,  Minister  of 
Commerce,  suspended  the  Commercial  Code.  The  suspension 
lasted  for  eight  years,  to  the  great  injury  of  foreigners  and  of 
trade.  The  next  sign  was  the  increase  in  power  of  Riza,  a 
reactionary  and  intriguer  of  a  deep  dye,  and  a  court  official 
believed  to  be  the  paramour  of  Abdul  Medjid’s  mother,  the 
Sultana  Valide.  During  the  whole  of  the  next  four  years, 
his  at  least  is  the  most  constant  and  reactionary  influ- 


j54  izzet  mehemet  and  reaction 

ence.  Rauf  was  deposed  before  the  end  of  1841  and 
Izzet  Mehemet,  a  well-known  reactionary,  became  Grand 
Vizier,  He  was  not  without  virtues  of  the  old  Turkish  type, 
and  had  a  habit  of  wandering  disguised  through  the  capital 
in  the  style  of  Harun-al-Raschid.  On  one  occasion  he  caught 
a  pastrycook  using  false  weights  and  caused  him  to  be  seated 
for  some  minutes  on  the  hot  copperplate  on  which  he  baked  his 
cakes.  On  another  he  caused  himself  to  be  shut  up  in  a 
common  prison  as  a  debtor  to  learn  the  true  coiKlitions  of 
gaol  life.  He  was  there  denied  the  normal  ration  of  soup  and 
bread  and  received  only  coarse  bread  and  water,  even  when  he 
offered  money.  He  protested,  only  to  be  (hreatened  with  the 
whip.  Then  he  lost  patience.  ‘  Where  is  the  governor  ?  ’  he 
thundered  out.  ‘  Where  arc  the  other  scoundrels,  his  servants  ? 
By  your  souls  you  shall  learn  what  it  is  to  disobey  the  Sultan 
and  oppress  the  unfortunate  !  ’  He  flung  open  his  coat  to 
show  his  diamond  star.  He  seated  himself  majestically  upon 
a  ragged  carpet  taken  from  a  prisoner  while  the  terrified 
governor  and  his  turnkeys  hastened  to  make  their  obeisance 
before  him.  After  inspecting  the  whole  prison  Izzet  Mehemet 
issued  his  orders.  Warm  food  was  to  be  given  to  the  jKisoners, 
the  governor  was  arrested,  and  every  turnkey  received  one 
hundred  strokes  of  the  bastinado  on  his  feet.*’''”  Izzet  Mehemet 
carried  all  this  out  by  no  process  of  law,  thus  violating  the 
‘  Rose  Chamber  ’  decree,  even  while  executing  his  wild  justice. 
Izzet  Mehemet  had  been  commissioner  in  Lebanon  in  1840 
and  been  recalled  because  of  his  hatred  of  foreigners  and 
opposition  to  his  allies.  He  was,  in  fact,  appointed  Grand 
Vizier  just  because  he  hated  western  ideas  and  would  oppose 
them. 

Ponsonby  had  shown  a  good  deal  of  energy  in  resisting 
Mehemet  Ali,  and  had  for  a  time  exerted  himself  in  support 
of  Reschid.^^  But  he  displayed  little  interest  in  the  Gulhane 
decree  and  less  in  the  attempt  to  upset  it.  Aberdeen  finally 
replaced  him  by  Sir  Stratford  Canning.  But  Ponsonby  left  in 
the  autumn  of  1841  and  Stratford  did  not  arrive  till  next  year. 
By  then  reaction  was  already  in  full  swing.  Forgetful  of  their 
oaths  to  God  and  of  their  promises  to  man,  the  ministers  in¬ 
dulged  in  a  senseless  reversal  of  all  previous  measures.  Almost 
every  Turkish  person  who  knew  a  western  language  was 
excluded  from  ofiSce.  Rescind  was  exiled  as  ambassador  to 
Paris.  No  young  Turkish  diplomats  went  with  him  to  learn 
western  ways,  but  he  was  allowed  to  take  Armenians.  Rayas 
could  learn  from  the  West,  but  Turks  must  not  be  contaminated. 
Torture  resumed  its  place  in  judicial  procedure.  The  Chris- 
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tians,  who  had  been  allowed  to  wear  the  same  dress  as  Moham¬ 
medans,  were  summoned  before  the  Grand  Vizier,  who  read 
them  an  edict  ordering  them  to  resume  their  old  distinctive 
garb.  In  this  instance  even  Izzet  Mehemet  perhaps  recog¬ 
nised  that  he  had  gone  too  far,  for  the  next  day  he  summoned 
them  again  and  told  them  that  the  edict  had  been  reversed.^^^ 
The  medical  hospitals  and  clinics  were  starved  of  money,  and 
senseless  attempts  were  made  to  close  some  of  them.  The 
haratch  was  once  more  imposed  on  individuals  instead  of 
being  levied  on  communities,  with  the  result  that  ‘  personal 
violence  and  brutal  ill-treatment  ^  was  reintroduced.  Tithes, 
Customs  and  Fisheries  were  once  more  farmed  out  and  both 
government  and  individuals  suffered  by  the  change.  Cor¬ 
ruption  greatly  increased,  both  rayas  and  foreigners  were 
openly  cheated  by  the  government.  One  example,  which 
Stratford  considered  as  typical,  will  suffice. An  Austrian 
merchant  bought  a  large  quantity  of  grain  from  the  Turkish 
government  in  Constantinople  at  a  certain  rate  per  kilo.  It 
was  to  be  delivered  in  Thessaly.  When  it  reached  there  the 
price  charged  for  freight  ‘  exceeded  by  a  third  ’  the  price  of  the 
grain  itself.  But  as  the  kilo  in  Thessaly  was  six  times  the  size  of 
the  Constantinople  kilo,  he  had  to  pay  six  times  as  much  for 
the  consignment  as  he  had  contracted.  This  was  a  fraud 
deliberately  perpetrated  by  Turkish  government  officials,  and 
only  fear  of  Stratford  prevented  similar  ones  from  being  per¬ 
petrated  on  British  merchants.  In  the  middle  of  1842  Abdul 
Medjid  had  assured  Stratford  that  he  would  carry  out  the 
‘  Rose  Chamber  ’  decree,  but  had  spoken  airily  of  the  men  of 
the  old  system  ’  and  the  ‘  difficulty  of  acquiring  new  habits.’ 

But  he  was  in  fact  a  consenting  party  to  lucrative  speculations 
of  Riza  and  other  pashas.  The  young  Sultan  and  the  Sultana 
Valide  '  are  known  to  have  a  personal  interest  in  more  than 
one  of  them.’ 


There  was  more  reason  in  reaction  than  Stratford  would 
admit.  Reschid’s  followers  were  persecuted  after  his  fall,  but 
even  Ponsonby  had  said  they  were  ‘  the  greatest  scoundrels 
in  the  Empire.’  Reschid’s  financial  policy  was  probably 
interested,  and  certainly  unfortunate.  By  abolishing  monopo¬ 
lies  the  government  had  lost  a  large  revenue.  In  compensa¬ 
tion  Reschid  had  fixed  an  export  duty  of  9  per  cent,  on  goods 
exported  by  Turkish  subjects,  in  addition  to  the  3  per  cent, 
duty  levied  under  the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention  on  all  goods 
exported.  This  was  felt  as  a  hardship,  though  it  was  certainly 
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not  the  fault  of  Reschid.  It  was  the  deliberate  opinion  of 
Calvert,  an  experienced  foreign  resident,  that  ‘  it  was  a 
mischievous  tax  but  much  less  mischievous  than  the  system 
whieh  it  replaced.’  It  would,  of  course,  have  been  better 
to  increase  the  duty  on  foreign  imports.  But,  as  was 
admitted,  ‘  the  Turkish  government  is  not  7nattre  chez  soi,'  and 
was  prevented  by  treaties  with  England  and  other  powers 
from  imposing  import  duties  beyond  the  amount  of  5  per  cent. 
At  the  time  of  the  imposition,  and  for  twenty  years  later, 
British  import  duties  on  Turkish  gootls  amounted  to  an  average 
of  about  20  per  cent.,  and  those  of  every  other  country  were 
higher  still.  This  is  a  good  example  ol'  how  Reschid  was 
rendered  unpopular  by  western  obligations  from  which  he  could 
not  release  himself.  In  other  respects,  however,  he  committed 
blunders  for  which  foreigners  were  not  rcsj)onsiblc.  Thus  his 
attempt  to  replace  the  farmers  of  taxes  by  Muhassils  had  led  to 
‘  intolerable  grievances,’  as  even  Stratford  admitted.  Owing 
to  their  inexperience  the  tithe  was  both  ‘  undervalued  and 
overvalued  ’  and  rayas  and  Turks  actually  united  to  demand 
the  abohtion  of  the  new  system.^'*®  The  farmers,  whom  the 
reactionaries  brought  back,  were  actually  less  oppressive. 

As  to  one  reform  the  reactionaries  agreed,  and  that  was  to 
reorganise  the  army.  But  it  was  not  to  be  by  equalising  the 
Christian  and  Turk.  The  passing  of  the  danger  from  Egypt 
revived  all  the  hatred  and  prejudice  of  foreigners.  But  the 
reactionaries  were  not  free  to  indulge  this  passion  while  the 
Turkish  army  was  weak.  Ponsonby  wrote  :  ‘  If  the  Turks 
would  make  an  army,  which  they  can  do,  they  would  be 
substantially  independent  of  all  foreign  powers.  I  think  I  can 
get  this  done — but  you  must  let  me  take  the  only  road  that  I 
think  can  lead  to  success — and  allow  me  not  to  hurry  the 
Porte  too  much  nor  to  offend  prejudices  by  the  introduction 
of  our  officers — either  seamen  or  landmen — I  want  to  get  the 
edge  of  the  wedge  in.’  To  the  reactionary  the  Gulhani 
decree  was  most  obnoxious  just  because  of  its  insidious  pro¬ 
posal  to  enlist  Christians  in  the  army.  There  were  practical 
difficulties  anyhow.  ‘  The  union  of  Turks  and  Christians  in 
the  same  regiments  and  companies  as  if  they  would  mingle 
like  wine  and  water  ’  was  thus  characterised  by  Palmerston  a 
dozen  years  later  :  ‘  I  fear  that  at  present  at  least  the  fusion 
might  be  more  like  that  of  cat  and  dog  shut  up  in  the  same 
box.’  No  Turk  would  have  consented  at  this  stage  to 
enrol  separate  Christian  regiments.  There  remained  only  the 
possibiUty  of  employing  cListian  officers,  but  this  expedient 
was  also  abhorrent  to  the  reactionaries,  for  it  set  infidels  in 
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command  of  the  faithful.  Prejudice  was  so  excited  on  this 
subject  that  Captain  Williams,  who  was  in  a  position  to  know, 
greatly  deprecated  any  such  move.  Ponsonby  endorsed  his 
opinion.^^®  The  reactionaries  set  out  to  make  a  purely 
Turkish  army.  They  had  much  to  do.  Jochmus  reported 
conditions  as  deplorable  in  1842.  Soldiers  slept  habitually  in 
their  clothes  and  had  no  uniforms  ;  each  battalion  numbered 
only  three  hundred,  of  whom  fifty  on  an  average  were  unfit  for 
service.  None  the  less  increases  in  the  army  began,  an  ominous 
sign,  and  increases  also  in  the  illicit  gains  of  Riza,  the  Grand 
Marshal  of  the  palace.  Great  stupidity  was  of  course  shown. 
Conscripts  were  actually  seized  while  worshipping  in  mosques 
or  rounded  up  in  a  series  of  slave  raids.  The  Albanians,  who 
had  always  supplied  the  best  volunteers  for  the  army,  rose  in 
revolt  as  soon  as  they  were  conscripted.  But  a  census  was 
properly  taken  in  1843,  and  the  work  began.  The  organisa¬ 
tion  of  a  conscript  system  is  a  long  and  painful  process — even 
Napoleon  at  first  failed  to  impose  it  with  entire  success  in 
France.  In  Turkey  brutality  led  to  revolt,  and  inefficiency 
to  corruption.  The  census  revealed  fourteen  millions  of 
Mussulmans  available  for  service,  and  a  western  state  would 
have  mobilised  well  over  a  million  of  all  ranks.  Riza’s  utmost 
efforts  produced  about  a  third  of  that  amount.  He  enrolled  a 
quarter  of  a  million  soldiers  in  all,  including  Nizams^  active 
troops,  and  Rediffs,  reserves,  the  latter  being  about  one 
hundred  thousand.  In  addition  there  were  some  twenty 
thousand  militia,  but  these  were  largely  worthless.  Bearing 
in  mind  the  difficulties  of  the  Treasury,  the  unrest  in  distant 
provinces  and  the  Turkish  lack  of  organising  capacity,  the 
result  was  creditable.  Mahmud^s  Nizo^m  army  had  been 
doubled,  the  Rediffs  trebled  or  quadrupled.  The  only  reform 
in  which  Turkish  reactionaries  believed  was  in  the  perfection 
of  the  instruments  of  force,  and  this  belief  bore  fruit.  Aberdeen 
with  his  usual  pessimism  doubted  first  whether  these  numbers 
would  be  raised,  and  next  whether  '  a  disorganized  mass  of 
uneducated  soldiery  was  a  surer  safeguard  to  a  state  than  a 
small  amount  of  disciplined  force.’  His  fears  and  doubts 
were  confounded  by  Stratford,  by  Riza,  and  by  the  event. 
Palmerston,  who  is  usually  worth  hearing  on  irdlitary  matters, 
made  interesting  and  expert  comments.  He  deprecated  the 
substitution  of  British  for  German  officers,  he  commended  the 
Egyptian  model  for  Turkish  imitation,  and  he  praised  their 
improved  system  and  the  development  reached  by  the  year 
1849.  The  Turkish  army  made  a  far  better  stand  against  the 
Russians  in  the  Crimean  war  than  they  had  done  in  the  war 
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of  1828-9.  Without  the  numbers  raised  by  Riza  no  such 
achievement  would  have  been  possible.  He  rendered  no 
other  service  to  his  country,  though  his  public  career  was 
as  long  as  it  was  discreditable. 

The  navy  may  here  claim  attention.  The  fleet,  which  had 
surrendered  to  the  Egyptians,  was  in  the  end  restored  intact. 
Slade,  a  British  captain  renamed  Mushaver  pasha,  was  em¬ 
ployed  to  reorganise  it  under  the  control  of  a  Turkish  pasha, 
a  new  Mehemet  Ali.  He  was  a  favourite  and  brother-in-law 
of  the  Sultan,  a  friend  of  Riza,  who  imitated  him  and  filled  his 
pockets  at  the  public  expense.  Yet  he  possessed  considerable 
ener^  and  courage.  Slade  succeeded  in  producing  a  naval 
hospital  that  was  a  model  of  order,  and  in  raising  a  force  of 
ten  thousand  sailors,  some  of  them  by  Rcschid’s  insistence 
being  Christians.  But  he  did  not  increase  the  number  of 
fighting  ships  above  the  total  under  Mahmud.  A  gloomy 
fate  hung  over  the  Turkish  fleet  in  wartime.  Codrington’s 
victory  at  Navarino  had  destroyed  the  sea-power  of  Turkey. 
It  could  offer  no  naval  resistance  to  the  Russians  in  the  war  of 
1829-30.  After  Mahmud’s  death  the  Turkish  fleet  surrendered 
to  Mehemet  Ali  without  firing  a  shot.  It  was  restored  in  the 
end  and  further  improvements  were  added.  Yet  in  1853  it 
was  annihilated  by  the  Russians  at  Sinope  without  inflicting 
any  damage  on  its  opponents.  It  was  as  if  Turkey  was  doomed 

either  to  have  no  navy  at  all  or  to  lose  it  as  soon  as  a  war 
began.^®® 

The  first  or  ‘  Rose  Chamber  ’  phase  of  reform,  as  directed 
by  Reschid,  lasted  from  1839  1841.  The  next  four  years 

were  pure  reaction  save  for  one  important  development,  which 
will  be  described  later.  The  reactionaries  could  point  to 
partial  reform  of  the  currency,  and  to  improvements  in  the 
army  and  the  navy.  But  these  were  a  big  price  to  pay  for  the 
disappearance  of  justice,  of  security,  and  of  progress.  The 
lurks  themselves,  who  seldom  lose  the  opportunity  for  a  pHy 
on  words,  contrasted  the  periods.  The  word  Gulhani—^  Rose 
Chamber  —sounded  like  Gulhan—'  Dust  Hole.’  *  The  decree 
was  that.  If  it  had  issued  from  the  ‘  Rose  Chamber,’  it 

!i  D  j  heap.  And  there  it  lay  until  Stratford 

de  Redchffe  picked  it  up  again. 


It  is  really  the  Persian  word  Gul-Khan.  My  friend 
'Jsmanli  version  was  written  and  pronounced  Gulhan. 


Mr.  R.  Levy  says 


Lire 


CHAPTER  VII 

Revolt  in  the  Lebanon  and  Settlement  by  Europe,  1841-5 

I 

Cosa  non  k  che  sanza 

ordine  senta  la  religione 

della  montagna,  o  che  siafuor  d*usanza. 

The  holy  rule  of  the  mount  sufTereth  naught  that  is  arbitrary  and  that  is 
outside  custom. — Dante,  Purgatorio,  Canto  XXL 

The  approach  to  Beyrouth  is  past  long  inlets  of  blue  water, 
and  beneath  towering  heights,  until  you  reach  the  bay  where 
St.  George  killed  the  dragon.  Before  you  on  a  bold  pro¬ 
montory  lies  the  town,  its  white  walls  gleaming  in  the  evening 
light.  High  above  it  are  piled  the  hills  of  Lebanon,  one  above 
the  other  in  stern  dark  lines.  At  night  these  hills  sparkle 
with  thousands  of  lights,  like  fireflies  in  a  tropic  garden.  In 
the  daylight  their  populated  character  is  still  more  evident. 
Against  the  hillsides  are  banked  terrace  after  terrace  of  red 
earth  bound  with  stones.  Groups  of  white  and  brown  houses 
emerge  from  leafy  valleys  and  climb  the  slopes  up  to  the  very 
mountain  crests.  Solitary  houses  or  monasteries  crown  even 
the  overhanging  heights  and  the  isolated  peaks.  Seldom  any¬ 
where  can  a  hillside  display  such  teeming  life. 

The  bare  and  lonely  hills  of  Anatolia  contrast  with  crowded 
and  cultivated  Lebanon.  You  may  sail  past  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor  for  a  day  and  not  see  more  than  one  or  two  towns 
on  the  shore  and  half  a  dozen  villages  on  the  heights.  Three 
towns  and  twenty  villages  look  down  from  the  hills  upon 
Beyrouth.  Compared  with  Anatolia  Lebanon  is  not  only 
populated  and  civilised,  but  an  ideal  land  of  beauty  and  peace. 
Its  beauty  indeed  nothing  can  mar,  but  its  peace  has  been  at 
the  mercy  of  man.  Population  and  wealth  abounded  even 
in  Ibrahim’s  time,  so  that  his  withdrawal  to  the  Nile  seemed 
to  promise  a  long  period  of  peace.  Yet  danger  came.  It 
arose  from  the  age-long  and  stubborn  hatreds  of  the  two 
strange  peoples  who  disputed  the  mastery  of  ‘  the  Mountain,’ 
and  from  the  deep  and  insidious  purpose  of  the  Turk  to  sow 
discord  between  them.  Yet  in  the  end  these  peoples  were 
rendered  happy  by  the  intervention  of  Europe. 
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The  victory  over  Ibrahim  pasha  produced  exactly  opposite 
effects  on  Turkey  and  on  Europe.  The  Great  Powers  thought 
that  it  gave  Turkey  an  opportunity  to  complete  her  reforms ; 
Turkey’s  reactionaries  thought  it  gave  her  an  opportunity  to 
evade  them  altogether.  The  Gulhani  reforms  had  induced 
Europe  to  intervene  and  had  thus  overthrown  Mehemet  Ali. 
The  reactionaries  wished  the  reforms  to  follow  him  into 
obscurity.  They  dismissed  the  reforming  Reschid  and  threw 
the  decree  of  the  ‘  Rose  Chamber  ’  on  the  dust-heap.  But 
reaction  carried  with  it  unforeseen  consequences.  A  restless, 
meddling  activity  produced  formidable  resistance  in  two 
quarters.  Bosnia  was  goaded  into  revolt  by  inconceivable 
misgovernment ;  Lebanon  was  driven  into  civil  war  by 
Machiavellian  intrigue.  Bosnia  showed  the  Turks  at  their 
worst,  ‘  the  Mountain  ’  revealed  Europe  at  its  best.  Europe 
had  learned  a  good  deal  from  Mehemet  Ali.  She  had  learned 
the  danger  of  unsettling  the  Lebanon,  and  even  Aberdeen 
exerted  himself  to  tranquillise  it. 

‘  Syria  is  the  key  of  the  Levant  and  the  Lebanon  is  the  key 
of  Syria.’  These  were  certainly  the  views  and  are  probably 
the  words  of  Palmerston.^®^  Lebanon  had  proved  more 
important  than  Aleppo  or  Diarbckir  in  the  crisis  which  drove 
Ibrahim  and  his  Egyptians  from  Syria.  At  Lebanon  the 
British  sea-power  had  been  most  effective  against  Ibrahim. 

‘  Now  how  was  it  we  did  drive  him  out  of  Syria  ?  ’  asked 
Palmerston  in  rollicking  mood.  Merely  by  giving  a  few 
thousand  muskets  to  the  people  of  the  country  ;  by  sending  a 
few  hundred  marines  on  shore  to  aid  them,  and  saying  Go 
it  boys,  if  you  want  to  get  rid  of  Mehemet  Ali,  here  wc  are  to 
back  you,  if  you  intend  to  act,  now’s  your  time  ”  [a  laugh). 
They  took  us  at  our  word,  they  kicked  him  out  neck  and 
crop  and  his  army  too.  They  hailed  us  as  their  deliverers,  and 
whatever  may  be  said  of  some  small  and  trifling  quarrels  that 
have  since  arisen  between  the  two  sets  in  that  country,  it  is 
now  peaceable,  contented,  and  happy,  and  there  is  a  striking 
contrast  between  the  present  state  of  things  and  that  which 
formerly  existed  there.’  *  This  address,  reeldng  of  the  hustings, 
shows  England’s  idea  of  the  strategic  importance  of  the 
Leb^on.  Its  mountaineers,  allied  with  ^  the  few  hundred 
mmines  ’  and  the  British  navy,  had  defeated  the  greatest  of 
oriental  generals,  flung  him  back  in  utter  rout  on  Egypt, 
preserved  Syria  ‘  and  die  other  avenues  of  Mesopotamia  ’  to 
the  Sultan,  and  assured  ^  the  alternative  route  ’  to  India.  A 


Palmerston  s  speech  to  the  electors  of  Tiverton,  July  31,  184.7. 
pamphlet  version  and  differs  from  the  report  in  the  pr^  of  August  a. 


This  is  the 
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small  country  had  played  a  part  in  great  events.  It  had  been 
marked  out  by  destiny  to  do  so.  It  was  a  nerve  centre  which 
every  English  statesman  felt  no  foreign  power  must  touch, 
and  which,  therefore,  internal  revolt  must  not  menace. 


II 

They  {the  Druses)  hated  Maronites  with  a  bitter  hatred  which,  when  encowased 

by  the  Government  and  the  Janatics  of  Damascus,  found  expression  in  great  periodic 
killings. — T.  E.  Lawrence. 

Xhc  Lebanon  itself,  the  Mountain,*  was  an  area  which 
the  Turks  had  never  assimilated  or  indeed  wholly  subdued. 
It  had  always  been  a  special  and  autonomous  area,  usually 
ruled  by  a  quasi-independent  prince.  Technically  it  was 
under  the  control  of  the  pasha  of  Sidon  or  of  Tripoli,  and  the 
district  of  the  pasha  of  Damascus  abutted  on  it.  The  Princi¬ 
pality  of  Lebanon  or  ^  the  Mountain  *  began  at  Tripoli  and 
extended  as  far  south  as  Sidon  on  the  west.*  Its  eastern 
boundary  took  in  the  whole  Lebanon  range.  In  practice  it 
was  divided,  like  Gaul,  into  three  parts.  The  northern  area, 
peopled  mainly  by  Maronites  and  Orthodox  Greeks,  extended 
from  Tripoli  to  the  road  (or  modern  railway)  between 
Beyrouth  and  Damascus.  South  of  the  Damascus  road  were 
the  mixed  districts  based  on  Deir-el-Kamar,  where  Druse  and 
Maronite  struggled  for  the  mastery.  Further  south  again 
was  the  Druse  area  extending  to  Sidon.  In  the  central  and 
southern  areas  the  hills  were  lower  and  the  climate  milder, 
but  the  Druses  were  manlier  and  wilder  than  the  Maronites. 
The  influence  of  each  race  extended  far  beyond  the  narrow 
bounds  thus  indicated.  Between  the  Lebanon  and  the  Anti- 
Lebanon  mountains  lies  the  fertile  plain  of  the  Bekaa,  the  old 
hollow  Syria.  In  this  area  Maronite  colonists  had  settled  at 
places  like  Hasbeya  and  Rasheya,  on  the  slopes  of  Hermon’s 
noble  hill,  an  alien  intrusion  which  proved  a  great  provocation 
to  the  Druses.  The  Anti-Lebanon  range,  by  contrast  with 
fertile  Lebanon,  is  sandy  and  stony.  Druse  robbers  lurked  in 
its  gorges  and  interfered  with  the  caravans  between  Beyrouth 
and  Damascus.  As  everyone  knows,  Damascus  is  watered  by 
fair  rivers,  and  lies  on  a  green  oasis  in  the  waste.  It  contained 
a  fanatical  Mohammedan  population  who  sometimes  pro¬ 
voked  the  Druses  against  the  Christians.  Beyond  it  again 

*  The  city  of  Beyrouth  itself  was  seldom  or  never  reckoned  as  part  of  Lebanon 
until  the  post-war  French  occupation. 
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lies  the  immense  district  of  the  Hauran,  which  ends  to  the 
south  in  Jebel  Druse.  This  natural  fortress  of  volcanic  lava 
was  a  virgin  citadel  which  had  defied  the  assaults  even  of  the 
redoubtable  Ibrahim.  It  was  the  home  of  the  most  turbulent 
Druses,  ever  ready  to  succour  their  co-religionists  in  the 
Lebanon  with  arms  and  reinforcements.  The  pasha  of 
Damascus  occupied  a  strategic  position.  He  could  control  the 
Bekaa,  could  block  the  defiles  of  Mount  Hermon,  and  prevent 
the  Druses  of  Hauran  and  of  Jebel  Druse  from  aiding  their 
brethren  of  ‘  the  Mountain.’ 

The  Druses  claimed  that  they  had  carried  the  oldest  and 
purest  of  religions  to  the  hills  at  Lcl)anon,  and  there  possessed 
it  undisturbed. 252  They  claimed  to  be 

Warders  on  our  Mount 
Of  the  World’s  secret.* 

Like  Egyptians  of  old  their  worship  took  strange  and  repulsive 
forms.  It  was  a  fantastic  perversion  of  Mohammedanism. 
They  had  taken  as  their  god — or  as  his  divine  incarnation — 
Hakeem  the  Fatimite  Caliph  of  Egypt  who  died  in  1021.  This 
monstrous  and  maniacal  ruler  had  been  inspired  by  strange 
hatreds.  He  had  alternately  and  impartially  warred  on 
Christians,  on  Mohammedans,  and  on  Jews.  He  had  proclaimed 
his  own  divinity  and  procured  some  acceptance  for  this  article 
of  faith  during  his  lifetime.  At  last  he  was  murdered  on  the 
edge  of  a  mountain  either  by  his  injured  sister  or  by  a  desperate 
band  of  conspirators.  But  a  strange  circumstance  hallowed 
his  ignoble  end.  His  clothes  were  found  but  his  body  never 
was.  The  absence  of  his  material  body  was  taken  as  a  proof 
of  his  spiritual  presence.  His  godhead  may  have  been  enhanced 
by  the  manner  of  his  death. 

The  Khalif  vanished  erst 
in  what  seemed  death  to  uninstructed  eyes 
on  red  Mokattam’s  verge.* 

Hakeem,  already  worshipped  as  prophet  or  divinity,  became 
one  whose  return  to  earth  as  a  Messiah  was  duly  expected. 

The  master  was  not  dead  but  had  merely  soared  to  a  serener 
sphere. 

The  Druse  ciJt,  which  was  gradually  formed  around  this 
monstrous  divinity,  was  singular  from  its  beginning.  The 
true  founder,  Hamza,  transmitted  a  system  without  giving  to 
It  a  name.  Derazi,  a  by  no  means  reverent  follower  of  Hakeem, 
contributed  his  name  without  believing  in  the  system.  The 

*  Robert  Browning,  The  Druses, 
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Druses  were  divided  into  initiated  and  uninitiated.  The 
former  knew  everything  and  commanded  ;  the  latter  knew 
nothing  and  obeyed.  Hakeem  was  proclaimed  the  descendant 
of  Adam  and  the  embodiment  of  universal  reason.  This 
divine  being  was  one  day  to  return  to  earth  and  meanwhile 
permitted  the  initiated  to  exercise  his  attributes  in  commission. 
Frantic  or  savage  excesses,  doubtless  a  correct  imitation  of 
the  moods  of  the  master,  were  occasionally  enjoined  by  the 
initiated  as  a  tribute  to  his  memory.  This  extraordinary 
creed  formed  characters  as  remarkable  for  firmness  and  for 
independence  as  for  savagery  and  for  deceit.  A  Druse  seldom 
now  wears  his  old  black  and  white  costume,  but  he  is  usually 
recognisable.  His  pride,  his  exclusiveness,  his  intense  in¬ 
dividuality  are  stamped  on  his  features  and  mark  him  out 
from  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  Lebanon.  ‘  The  Mountain  ’ 
is  no  longer  a  scene  of  blood  but,  like  Cromwell’s  Ironsides, 
the  Druses  show  virtues  in  peace  not  unworthy  of  their  old- 
time  prowess  in  war. 

It  was  part  of  the  Druse  religion  to  keep  its  rites  and 
worship  concealed,  as  the  Jews  did  : 

Non  monstrare  uias  eadem  nisi  sacra  colenti. 

The  Druses  went  much  further  than  this.  Not  only  did  they 
conceal  their  doctrines  from  strangers  but  they  deliberately 
mystified  the  world  as  to  their  character.  Other  religions 
might  be  professed  by  Druses  for  political  reasons.  Some  of 
them  became  Mohammedan,  others  Christian,  but,  as  soon  as 
the  need  departed,  they  returned  to  the  Druse  faith.  Indeed 
they  were  in  reality  Druses  all  the  time.  Deceit  was  not  only 
a  virtue  but  a  duty  with  a  prescribed  ceremonial.  Sham 
religious  services  were,  and  are,  staged  for  the  deception  of 
other  creeds.  It  was  only  when  Ibrahim  broke  into  their 
strongholds  in  the  thirties  that  their  sacred  books  were  known 
or  read.  But  these  may  also  have  been  designed  to  deceive 
others.  Even  now  all  that  is  fully  revealed  is  the  dark  and 
gloomy  intensity  of  the  faith,  and  the  strength  of  the  tie  which 
has  bound  the  Druses  in  a  unity  more  compelling  than  that  of 
any  masonic  society.  They  always  acted  together  when  it 
came  to  fighting.  In  ‘  the  Mountain  ’  itself  they  were  usually 
the  masters  of  the  Maronites,  though  never  reaching  to  more 
than  a  third  of  their  numbers. 

Society  in  the  Lebanon  among  the  Druses,  as  among  the 
Maronites,  was  feudal.  Feudalism  is  often  an  anarchy,  for 
each  chief  is  powerful  enough  to  strive  with  his  neighbours,  and 
able  to  prevent  all  large  or  concerted  operations  of  war.  The 
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Druse  organisation  was  feudal,  yet  it  was  not  anarchical,  and 
it  was  admirably  suited  for  war.  The  feudal  anarchy  was 
counteracted  by  the  unity  of  this  religious  and  masonic  society.* 
There  were  a  great  many  nobles,  one  hundred  and  sixty-four 
in  i860.  Their  followers  were  often  arbitrarily  treated  in 
peace  time,  yet  they  possessed  land  of  their  own,  for  the  small 
holding  predominated  in  the  Lebanon.  The  greatest  Druse 
chief  was  of  the  Jumblatt  family,  from  which  the  incarnation 
of  Hakeem  was  to  be  reborn.  His  possessions  were  very  large. 
He  owned  a  hundred  and  forty  villages,  he  produced  yearly 
one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds  of  oil  and  three 
hundredweight  of  silk.  His  rent-roll  amounted  to  fifty  or  sixty 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  but  he  remitted  two-thirds  of  it  to 
his  tenants.  This  remission  was  the  pledge  of  their  loyalty. 
The  head  of  the  Jumblatt  family  did  not  command  the  Druses 
in  war.  The  fittest  chief  took  the  lead  naturally,  and  the 
others  followed  and  worked  in  a  perfectly  understood  concert 
with  him,  for  the  religious  bond  compelled  the  uninitiated 
to  obey  the  initiated.  The  Druse  chiefs  were  able  by 
this  mysterious  power  to  command  their  followers  while 
absent  and  to  direct  their  movements  without  themselves 
appearing  on  the  scene.  For  instance,  they  were  rarely 
present  at  a  massacre  of  Maronites  ;  it  was  so  much  more 
convenient  for  them  to  be  away.  But  they  were  generally 
responsible  for  it,  and  their  power  was  the  more  formidable 
because  unseen.  The  Druse  peasants  were  models  of  loyalty 
in  war  time,  and  the  leader  was  implicitly  obeyed  whether 
present  or  absent.  At  the  mysterious  fiat  of  their  secret  leaders 
they  assassinated  individuals  and  massacred  whole  villages. 
These  Druse  mystics  were  practical  enough  when  it  came  to 
war,  and  is  not  a  practical  mystic  '  the  most  formidable  and 
terrible  of  all  combinations  ’  ? 

The  Druses  were  almost  irresistible  in  mountain  warfare. 
They  sang  their  war-song  in  preparation,  but  were  silent  when 
&ey  rushed  to  the  attack.  They  kept  no  rank,  order  or  step. 

Each  man  bounded  over  rocks  and  obstacles  at  his  best.’ 
But  they  all  converged  on  the  doomed  Maronite  village  with 
extreme  and  desperate  resolution.  They  developed  the  ideal 
mihtary  attack,  like  a  pack  of  hounds  running  individually, 
working^  separately,  but  each  with  a  common  aim  and  instinct. 
Tto  unity  of  purpose,  with  diversity  in  action,  was  combined 
wth  secrecy  of  plan  and  with  obedience  to  orders.  The 
Druse  method  was  quite  different  from  the  Maronite.  In  the 
attack  on  the  village  already  described  the  Maronites  began 

*  MSS. y  passim. 
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by  ‘  defying  ’  the  Druses  ‘  with  their  flags  and  shouts  and  shots/ 
but  they  fled  precipitately  before  the  Druses  closed  with  them.^^^ 
Sometimes  they  were  entirely  the  victims  of  surprise.  In  a 
single  night — and  without  warning — ^villages  would  be  sacked 
and  burned,  the  inhabitants  slain  or  dispersed,  in  half  a  dozen 
different  places  by  a  series  of  admirably  concerted  and  secretly 
timed  blows.  The  Maronites  were  helpless  before  opponents 
who  assembled  in  secret,  who  attacked  suddenly  without  warn¬ 
ing  and  apparently  without  leaders.  Their  own  leaders  were 
divided,  their  followers  less  resolute  and  less  disciplined.  They 
seldom  met  Druses  in  the  open,  but  sometimes  fought  well 
behind  cover.  Thus  their  great  rock  fortress  of  Zahle  had 
always  hitherto  held  out  victoriously  against  the  Druses. 

In  ‘  the  Mountain  ’  the  Maronites  seem  at  all  times  to  have 
been  nearly  thrice  as  many  as  the  Druses.  Their  nobles  were 
also  more  numerous. But  their  feudal  organisation  un¬ 
suited  them  for  war,  for  they  had  no  secret  bond  uniting  them 
in  obedience  to  their  lords.  Towards  their  lords  the  Maronite 
peasants  were  not  over-friendly.  A  manliness  had  remained 
with  the  mountaineers  which  was  absent  in  the  plain-dwellers 
of  the  Nile.  The  Maronite  peasants  were  men  enough  to 
resent  the  scorn  with  which  their  lords  treated  them,  one  of 
them  even  applying  to  his  subjects  the  supremely  contemptuous 
title  of  giaours  (infidels) .  They  were  not  bound  by  any  secret 
bond  of  religion  to  respect  their  chiefs,  and  agrarian  difficulties 
contributed  to  their  revolt  in  1859.  No  such  revolt  took  place 
among  the  Druse  peasants  at  that  time,  and  this  fact,  as  well  as 
any  other,  illustrates  the  difference  between  the  two  creeds. 

The  Maronite  peasants  were  discontented  with  their  lords 
because  they  were  divided  in  their  allegiance.  They  were  not 
a  feudal  society  held  together  by  a  secret  religious  tie.  They 
were  a  society  in  which  religion  actually  weakened  the  feudal 
bond.  In  their  society  the  feudal  and  theocratic  elements 
struggled  for  supremacy,  and  the  result  was  disastrous.  The 
patriarch  of  the  Maronites  governed  his  see  like  a  theocracy. 
He  interfered  in  politics  and  sought  to  curtail  the  power  of  the 
nobles.  In  result  the  nobles  retaliated  and  defied  his  authority. 
The  intrusion  of  religion  into  politics  is  seldom  beneficial  in 
the  modern  state,  and  had  strange  results  in  this  medieval 
society.  The  Maronite  church  became  political  without  the 
Maronite  state  becoming  religious.  Manners  and  morals  were 
not  improved  by  ecclesiastical  example.  ‘  Unfortunately  even 
a  Maronite  Archbishop  presented  a  forged  petition  to  Her 
Majesty’s  Government.’  In  1844  a  case  of  embezzlement 
involved  Maronite  patriarch,  judge,  clergy  and  three  sheikhs. 
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the  Turkish  government  secretly  abetting  the  fraud.  The 
conduct  of  the  Maronites  was  thus  no  better  than  that  of  the 
Druses.  The  latter  deceived  on  principle  and  from  religious 
motiveSj  the  former  in  practice  and  for  political  reasons.  The 
results  were  much  the  same.  Rose  said  perhaps  there  is 
hardly  an  inhabitant  in  the  Lebanon  who  has  not  either  as¬ 
sisted  in  getting  up,  or  been  connected  with  forged  petitions,’ 
And  he  said  roundly, '  Altogether  there  never  were  such  persons 
as  the  Lebanese,  when  one  has  to  do  with  the  Christians  one 
thinks  nothing  so  bad  as  they.  When  with  the  Druses  [one 
thinks]  the  same.’  Nor  were  these  deplorable  instances 
confined  to  ‘  the  Mountain.’  Rose  found  an  instance  where 
'  a  Christian  Bishop  of  Beyrouth  had  exercised  the  greatest 
tyranny  and  oppression  of  Christians  in  his  own  diocese,  and 
that  within  a  month  he  had  bribed  witnesses  and  threatened 
excommunication  to  others  in  oyder  to  convict  two  innocent 
men  of  a  murder  in  order  to  exculpate  his  own  brother  and 
nephew  of  the  murder  of  which  they  have  since  been 

convicted.’ 

There  were  certain  elements  in  the  Maronite  creed  that 
were  good.  It  had  produced  a  homogeneous  culture  out  of  a 
mixed  race.  The  patriarch,  though  acting  partly  from  motives 
of  ambition,  did  something  to  alleviate  the  agrarian  distress 
of  his  poorer  parishioners,  and  hold  up  some  standard  of 
idealism.  But,  like  the  Greek  Orthodox  clergy,  with  whom  he 
usually  worked  hand  in  hand,  political  exigencies  corrupted 
and  perverted  his  religious  activities.  To  be  successful  and 
popular  with  his  flock  he  must  be  a  corrupt  wire-puller  as  well 
as  a  religious  leader.  He  must  be  savage  and  unscrupulous, 
like  some  of  those  medieval  ecclesiastics  who  sanctioned 
forgeries  or  massacred  heretics  for  the  glory  of  God.  The 
election  of  a  patriarch  was  a  source  of  corruption  or  of  intrigue. 
A  French  consul  describes  the  election  of  a  patriarch  in  the 
forties.  He  boasts  of  having  secured  the  elevation  of  his 
candidate  and  describes  how  the  new  patriarch  was  menaced 
with  rifles  after  his  election  in  order  to  induce  him  to  resign, 
and  was  only  rescued  from  personal  violence  by  good  fortune. 
In  this  case,  and  in  this  case  only,  during  this  period  was  the 
patriarch  a  man  of  irreproachable  virtue.  Unfortunately  his 
ability  and  strength  of  character  in  no  way  equalled  his  piety. 
Usually  a  crafty  and  unscrupulous  politician  became  patriarch 
and  pandered  to  the  political  prejudices  of  his  flock.  Piety 
and  virtue  are  not  the  chief  aims  of  politics  in  Lebanon  or  even 
perhaps  outside  it.  In  any  case  they  are  not  the  results  of  it. 
The  Maronite  creed  itself  was  a  compromise  between  East 
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and  West,  a  mixture  of  local  prejudice  and  of  Catholic  tradi¬ 
tion.  This  creed  was  Catholic  and  their  patriarch  was 
elected  by  a  local  chapter  and  confirmed  by  Rome.  Maronite 
obedience  to  the  Pope  was  at  once  limited  and  peculiar.  The 
language  of  their  liturgy  was  Syriac,  their  rubrics  were  Arabic 
transcribed  in  Syriac  letters.  By  an  extraordinary  privilege, 
with  which  even  the  Pope  dared  not  interfere,  their  lower 
clergy  were  married.  Their  political  tie  with  France  was  even 
stronger  than  their  religious  one  with  Rome,  and  had  been 
closely  maintained  since  the  days  of  Louis  Quatorze.  The 
French  were  bound  by  treaty  to  protect  them,  and  gave  them 
money  and  promises  in  abundance.  With  their  own  schools, 
their  own  customs,  their  own  privileges,  supported  by  the 
Vatican  and  the  Tuileries,  the  Maronites  became  arrogant 
and  ambitious.  They  were  less  trained  to  act  together,  less 
self-reliant,  than  the  Druses.  Yet  though  less  formidable  they 
were  equally  fanatical,  and  during  the  ages  it  would  be  hard 
to  say  whether  Druse  or  Maronite  had  been  the  more  aggressive. 


Ill 

Oh  !  nation  miserable  I 

With  a  tyrant  .  .  .  bloody  sceptred ! 

When  shall  thou  see  thy  wholesome  days  again  ? 

Macbeth,  Act  IV,  Sc.  3. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Emir 
Beshir  began  to  extend  his  power  in  the  Lebanon.  He  had 
acquired  immense  riches  by  his  marriage,  and  used  them  to 
promote  his  political  influence.  He  was  of  the  famous  Shehab 
family,  who  were  supposed  to  be  descended  from  the  tribe  of  the 
Prophet.  But  he  was  actually  a  Druse  by  upbringing,  though 
he  pursued  a  Maronite  policy.  He  was  indeed  Christian, 
Druse  or  Turk  as  it  suited  his  purpose.  His  palace  was 
called  ‘  the  House  of  Faith,’  and  his  faith  was  comprehensive. 
It  was  alleged  that  he  built  a  mosque,  a  church  and  a 
Druse  shrine,  and  worshipped  at  each  in  turn.  A  Druse,  a 
Christian  and  a  Turk,  having  each  claimed  that  the  prince 
was  of  their  faith,  referred  the  matter  to  his  secretary.  That 
official  ordered  each  of  his  questioners  to  receive  a  hundred 
blows  of  the  bastinado  for  presuming  to  ask  what  was  the 
religion  of  their  prince.  These  may  be  fables,  but  there  was 
a  calculated  mystery  as  to  his  faith  and  his  policy,  which 
enabled  him  to  pose  as  the  champion  of  one  or  other  sect  at 
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will.  He  finally  became  independent  of  all  parties,  outwitting 
or  cajoling  the  pashas  of  Beyrouth  and  Damascus,  betraying 
or  destroying  the  feudal  chiefs  who  opposed  his  will.  Early 
in  the  nineteenth  century  he  became  grand  prince  of  ‘  the 
Mountain '  and  retained  power  for  a  generation.  He  made 
no  attempt  to  subvert  the  feudal  privileges  of  either  Druse  or 
Maronite  chiefs  as  a  class.  But  his  hand  fell  heavily  on  indi¬ 
viduals  questioning  his  will,  and  heaviest  of  all  on  the  leading 
Druse  chiefs.  Thus  he  confiscated  the  estates  of  their  wealthiest 
Sheikh  (Jumblatt)  and  held  them  for  sixteen  years.  His 
taxation  was  oppressive  also.  He  extorted  regularly  from  ^  the 
Mountain’  a  sum  almost  twice  what  was  considered  equit¬ 
able  immediately  after  his  deposition.  In  addition  he  imposed 
other  large  exactions.  Then  his  cruelties  were  frightful.  One 
of  his  own  family  lost  both  his  eyes.  Two  others  lost  one 
each.  One  had  his  tongue  slit  in  addition  because  he  called 
out  in  his  agony.  ‘  Witness  the  Emir  whom  he  blinded,  witness 
the  Abubekeds,  seven  of  whom  with  many  children  he  put  to 
death  in  his  Serai,  the  infamous  exactions  .  .  .  [He  was]  the 
direct  cause  of  the  oppression  of  the  Greek  church  and  [of  the] 
spoliation  of  their  property  .  .  .  the  indirect  instrument  of 
Ibrahim  pasha’s  cruelty  and  oppression  and  the  direct  instru¬ 
ment  of  his  own  rapacious  and  cruel  oppression.’ 

The  Emir  Beshir  was  one  of  those  singular  oriental  tyrants 
whose  policy  is  cruel  and  barbarous  while  their  tastes  are 
artistic  and  refined.  At  Beit-el-Din  he  built  one  of  the  most 
charming  examples  of  modern  oriental  art.  Perched  on  a 
Lebanon  crag  and  overlooking  a  deep  ravine  is  a  palace  in 
the  Saracenic  style.  With  its  graceful  galleries  and  cool 
colonnades  it  seems  a  fairy  castle.  This  delightful  creation  of 
his^  fancy  was  no  less  ingenious  than  his  policy.  Fully  as 
artistic  and  subtle  were  his  methods  of  holding  Maronites  and 
Druses  in  check.  His  chief  residence  was  at  Deir-el-Kamar, 
the  capital  of  the  Druse  country.  Strangely  enough  it  was  an 
object  of  great  veneration  to  Maronites  ;  it  had  a  convent  of 
the  Moon  and  was  sacred  to  the  Virgin.  The  prince  developed 
this  town  in  such  a  way  as  to  play  off  Maronites  against 
Druses.  His  policy  was  ‘  to  render  it  a  focus  as  well  of  Christian 
industry,  as  of  Christian  physical  force  j  for  thus  he  improved 
the  cultivation  of  his  own  estates,  [and]  the  manufacture  of 
their  produce,  and  had  always  at  hand  the  warlike  population 
of  the  town  to  oppose  to  the  Druse  chiefs.  .  .  .  He  put  to 
death  several  of  the  Abubekeds,  the  feudal  Druse  lords,  con¬ 
fiscated  their  estates,  and  either  sold  them  at  reduced  prices 
or  gave  them  to  his  Christian  adherents.  He  made  roads, 
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passable  at  least,  to  the  sea,  and  to  the  interior,  and  his  exer¬ 
tions  converted  the  wild  and  small  capital  of  the  Druses  into 
the  most  thriving  commercial  town  in  the  mountain  with  a 
population  of  Christians  exceeding  by  five  or  six  times  that  of 
the  Druses.  But  the  policy  of  the  Emir  had  prepared  an 

abundant  harvest  of  misery  for  the  town  of  Deir-el-Kamar.  .  .  . 
He  had  raised  the  Christians  on  the  ruins  of  the  fortune  of  the 
Druses,  he  had  caused  blood  to  flow  between  them.’  It 
was  a  masterly  example  of  the  policy  of  ‘  diuide  et  impera* 
But  it  was  purely  personal  to  the  prince,  and,  as  soon  as  a 
weak  ruler  arose,  the  Druses  wreaked  a  bloody  vengeance  on 
the  Christians  of  this  cultivated  town. 

The  old  prince  showed  an  unsurpassed  talent  for  dealing 
with  the  poHtics  of  his  native  Lebanon,  and  it  was  not  till  his 
old  age  that  he  failed  to  appreciate  the  world  beyond  his 
mountain.  In  his  earlier  days  he  had  shown  a  rare  prudence 
in  dealing  with  it.  Napoleon  had  sent  him  a  present  of  a 
magnificent  musket  in  1799  and  asked  him  to  join  the  French. 
Beshir  answered  that  he  would  do  so  as  soon  as  the  French 
had  taken  Acre,  and  it  was  precisely  at  Acre  that  Napoleon 
failed.  He  managed  with  great  address  to  play  off  one 
Turkish  pasha  against  another,  and  to  play  off  the  Sultan 
against  Mehemet  Ali.  He  was  hardly  disturbed  or  even 
threatened  by  Ibrahim’s  conquest  of  Syria.  He  had  already 
betrayed  his  master,  so  he  came  to  terms  with  the  conqueror 
and  ruled  in  peace.  He  assisted  in  disarming  both  Druses  and 
Maronites  in  Lebanon.  When  Ibrahim  attempted  to  force 
conscription  on  the  Hauran  the  prince  kept  the  Lebanon 
quiet  and  sent  troops  to  assist  him.  In  the  proscription  that 
followed  Ibrahim’s  victory  the  Druses  suffered  both  in  ‘the 
Mountain  ’  and  the  plain.  The  old  prince  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  and  furnished  weapons  to  seven  thousand 
Maronites  whom  Ibrahim  had  previously  disarmed.  In  this 
way  he  obtained  their  support  in  case  Ibrahim  should  turn 
against  him.  At  the  same  time  he  took  care  to  punish  such 
Druses  as  were  his  enemies  and  to  pardon  any  who  were  his 
friends.  Once  again  the  old  man  had  triumphed  and  by  the 
end  of  1839  he  seemed  more  powerful  than  ever.  He  was,  in 
fact,  about  to  commit  the  great  blunder  of  his  life. 

Ibrahim’s  measures  at  the  beginning  of  1840  were  calcu¬ 
lated  to  drive  the  whole  Lebanon  into  revolt.  The  two  prin¬ 
ciples  by  which  all  the  tribesmen  held  were  that  they  should 
carry  arms  and  should  not  pay  more  than  their  accustomed 
taxes.  It  was  rumoured  at  die  end  of  1839  ^lat  Ibrahim  was 
going  to  disarm  them  and  then  proceed  to  a  military  con- 
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scription.  Nothing  but  the  rumour  was  uoceUxi  to  turn  them 
all  against  Ibrahim,  and  to  inak<^  the  Sultan  for  the  moment 
popular.  '  I  do  not  remember,'  wrote  (he  British  Consul  from 
Beyrouth,  '  so  strong  and  general  a  panic  to  have  prevailed 
amongst  the  inhabitants  even  in  the  worst  times  of  the  con¬ 
scription  in  Syria.  I  doubt  much  whether  the  Christian 
population  of  Lebanon  would  quietly  submit  to  a  fixed  levy. 
There  is  decidedly  a  strong  reaction  in  favour  of  the  Sultan 
among  them  since  the  publicati<^n  of  the  Hatti-Sherijf  which 
any  violent  measure  on  the  i>art  of  the  government  could  not 
fail  to  increase.  ’  The  Egyptian  ofiicials  denied  any  inten¬ 
tion  of  enforcing  conscription  for  the  present.  Hut  they  could 
not  deny  that  disarmament  was  intended  and  that  this  was 
directly  contrary  to  Ibrahim’s  pledges  to  the  Maronites  of  the 
year  before.  By  the  end  of  February  Moore  reported  that 
Christians  and  Druses  ‘  would  resist  all  attempts  to  enrol  or 
disarm  them.’  Ibrahim,  having  thus  brought  two  deadly 
enemies  together,  proceeded  to  weld  them  into  unity.  He 
announced  that  he  was  going  to  exact  taxes  in  one  year 
equivalent  in  amount  to  the  sums  usually  exacted  in  three 
years.  Finally  he  issued  to  the  insurgents  on  June  6,  1840,  a 
proclamation.  He  then  declared  that  he  ‘  would  destroy  their 
persons  and  ruin  their  dwelling  places  completely  ’  unless 
they  yielded  obedience  to  their  prince. 

Now  was  the  moment  for  Emir  Beshir  to  decide.  Palmer¬ 
ston  as  early  as  April  2 1  had  instructed  Ponsonby  to  press  the 
Sultan  to  make  every  concession  to  the  Druscs.“^^  Promises 
of  aid  came  through  secret  agents  to  *  the  Mountain.’  The 
insurgents  got  together  and  encamped  in  the  pinewoods  at  the 
gates  of  Beyrouth.  They  showed  no  signs  of  yielding,  their 
numbers  increased  till  they  included  some  of  the  prince’s  own 
family.  In  June  they  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  that  the 
prince  was  misled  and  constrained  by  Ibrahim.  They  appealed 
to  England  and  to  France  to  protect  them  against  a  foreign 
tyranny.  A  last  effort  was  made  by  Ibrahim.  He  sent 
fifteen  thousand  troops  to  Beyrouth  and  told  the  prince  to 
meet  the  insurgents  and  conciliate  them  with  promises.  Force 
and  cajolery  were  alike  useless.  ‘  I  consider  Egyptian  in¬ 
fluence  at  an  end  in  Syria,  and  if  arms  and  munitions  are 
supplied,  the  pasha’s  troops  will  be  driven  out  to  a  man  or 
massacred.’  In  July  twenty-four  chiefs  signed  a  declaration 

deposing  the  prince.  In  August,  after  his  celebrated  July 
treaty  was  published  to  the  world,  Palmerston  openly  de¬ 
clared  that  the  British  fleet  would  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
Eynans.  On  August  14  Napier’s  advance  guard  of  British, 
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Austrian  and  Turkish  ships  was  off  the  Syrian  coast  and  visible 
from  the  slopes  of  Lebanon.  Arms  and  freedom  were  in 
sight. 

In  the  middle  of  August  Wood  made  a  last  overture  to  the 
old  prince.  He  promised  him  substantial  autonomy  if  he 
would  abandon  Ibrahim.  Reschid  pasha  promised  him  the 
pardon  of  the  Sultan.  Napier  issued  a  proclamation  bidding 
the  Lebanese  break  the  force  of  the  tyrant^  and  the  tyrant  was 
still  Ibrahim,  not  Beshir.  But  the  old  man  remained  true 
to  Egypt.  Ibrahim  had  concentrated  twelve  thousand  troops 
at  Zahile,  as  an  ominous  hint  of  the  consequences  of  disobe¬ 
dience.  The  prince  did  not  understand  sea-power  and  acted, 
as  he  thought,  with  great  cleverness.  He  sent  his  eldest  son  to 
the  British,  pretending  to  be  in  their  favour,  but  stating  that 
at  present  he  must  be  neutral.  Though  British  ships  were  on 
the  coast,  though  arms  were  being  poured  into  ‘  the  Mountain,’ 
though  Druses  and  Maronites  were  combining  against  him,  the 
prince  refused  to  declare  against  Ibrahim.  He  did  not  under¬ 
stand  that  only  a  public  declaration  for  the  Sultan  would  save 
his  diadem.  A  month  after  the  British  had  landed  the  old 
prince  was  still  wavering,  and  was  consequently  deposed.  In 
his  extremity  he  offered  twenty  thousand  pounds  to  a  British 
consul  if  he  could  remain  in  Syria,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  found  a  bribe  refused  with  indignation.  He  was  conveyed 
with  every  mark  of  respect  to  a  British  ship  and  thence  to 
Malta.  After  a  time  he  returned  to  Constantinople,  where 
he  drew  a  pension  and  intrigued  ceaselessly  for  return.  He 
scattered  his  agents  and  his  gold  through  Lebanon.  He  was 
surrounded  by  members  of  his  family,  some  of  whom  turned 
Mussulman.^®^  Various  reasons  were  ascribed  as  the  cause. 
Two  of  them  had  wives  ^  very  old  and  plain  ’  and  wished  to 
try  a  change  ;  the  rest  seem  to  have  thought  they  might 
promote  their  return  to  Lebanon  by  apostasy.  The  old  man, 
however,  remained  enigmatic.  As  in  the  days  of  his  power 
he  was  ‘  so  liberal  that  he  was  Christian,  Mohammedan  and 
Druse  according  to  circumstances.’  He  lived  till  1850  and 
died  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven.  His  active  career  had  ended 
ten  years  before  when  he  rejected  the  British  overture  of 
August  1840. 

Emir  Beshir’s  successor  was  a  Shehab,but  not  the  Shehab 
he  would  himself  have  named,  a  nephew  who,  though  seventy 
years  old,  had  offered  his  sword  to  the  British.  ‘  The  Emir 
[Beshir  Kassim]  was  the  first  to  answer  the  call  of  Her  Majesty 
and  the  Sultan’s  officers  to  the  Syrians  to  support  their  legiti¬ 
mate  sovereign.  He  risked  his  all  to  do  so.’  He  rode  into 
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the  camp  of  Djuni  with  five  thousand  mountaineers.  On 
October  4,  1840,  he  sallied  out  with  a  thousand  followers 
against  five  times’  that  number  of  Egyptians.  They  fought  in 
the  gorge  by  the  Dog  river,  beside  rocks  inscribed  with  the 
victories  of  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  kings,  of  Pharaohs,  of 
Roman  and  of  Moslem  conquerors.  The  Egyptians  retreated 
with  a  loss  of  two  thousand  men,  and  the  Emir  won  the  princely 
diadem  on  the  field  of  battle.  Wood,  the  British  commissioner, 
published  the  Sultan’s  Jirnian  deposing  the  old  prince,  and 
solemnly  invested  Beshir  Kassim.-*®  On  the  loth  the  new 
prince  supported  Napier  in  the  victory  at  Calat-Meidan, 
where  the  hitherto  invincible  Ibrahim  fled  the  field  in  disgrace 
with  only  a  few  followers.  Napier  turned  off  to  capture  Acre 
while  the  new  prince  and  his  mountaineers  pursued  Ibrahim. 
That  general  showed  a  flash  of  his  old  greatness  in  a  night 
attack.  But  the  more  grandiose  scheme  of  retaking  Acre  was 
defeated  by  the  new  prince,  whose  mountaineers  made  a 
stubborn  resistance  to  Ibrahim’s  projected  advance  in  the 
Anti-Lebanon.  In  December  the  prince  boldly  advanced  to 
within  three  hours  of  Damascus  and  threatened  Ibrahim  in 
his  capital.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  Ibrahim  abandoned 
Damascus  for  Egypt.  The  new  prince  had  a  brief  moment 
of  triumph,  which  was  literally  the  last  he  was  ever  to  enjoy. 

The  common  hatred  of  Ibrahim  had  united  everybody 
against  the  old  prince.  The  Druses  and  the  Turks  speedily 
repented  of  having  elevated  his  nephew.  The  new  prince  was 
as  haughty  and  tyrannical  as  his  uncle,  but  soon  proved  to  be 
weak  and  incompetent.  To  the  Druses  a  second  Shehab  was 
anathema,  for  the  old  one  had  mortally  injured  their  race. 
They  believed  that  a  new  Shehab  would  favour  the  Maronites, 
and  indeed  he  speedily  did  so.  The  Druses  were  resolved  to 
get  rid  of  the  hated  Shehab  race  and,  if  they  could  not  do  it  by 
agitation,  they  meant  to  revolt.  And  revolt  would  be  safe 
enough  as  soon  as  the  British  troops  disappeared.  The  Druses 
did  tieir  best  in  secret  to  discredit  the  new  prince,  awaiting 
the  time  for  deposing  him.  They  found  fellow-conspirators 
in  the  Turks,  though  they  were  not  betrayed  by  their 
treacherous  masters.  They  wanted  another  prince,  perhaps  a 
Mohammedan ;  the  Turks  wanted  no  prince  at  all.  The 
Turks,  of  course,  saw  their  opportunity  for  reducing  ‘  the 
Mountain’  to  the  state  of  an  ordinary  province  ruled  by  a 
pasha,  and  wished  to  abolish  at  once  prince,  privileges  and 
feudalism.  But  to  the  Druses  they  pretended  only  that  they 
were  ready  to  depose  the  prince.  England  was  his  only  true 
firiend.  Ponsonby  and  P^merston  both  saw  that  the  con- 
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stitutional  position  of  a  prince  was  understood  and  that  it 
ensured  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  ^  the  Mountain.’  The 
Lebanon  was  the  actual  place  where  Ibrahim  had  been  over¬ 
thrown  and  the  key  to  the  situation.  If  the  Turk  alienated 
peoples  so  well  able  to  harass  his  communications,  he  would 
simply  make  it  easier  for  Ibrahim  to  reconquer  Syria.  Their 
view  was  right  enough,  but  the  wrong  man  had  been  chosen 
for  prince. 


IV 

In  1841  the  Turks  .  .  .  secretly  fomented  a  civil  war  between  Christians  and 
Druses  with  the  culpable  object  of  weakening  and  destroying  these  rival  sects, — 
Richard  Wood,  March  28,  1853. 

A  Strong  government,  treating  all  religions  with  impartial 
severity,  had  disappeared.  A  corrupt  rule,  favouring  Moham¬ 
medans  at  the  expense  of  Christians,  had  followed.  The 
Mohammedans,  delighted  at  the  opportunity,  sought  to  pro¬ 
mote  ‘  a  general  reaction  in  favour  of  the  Koran.’  The 
Gulhane  decree  of  reform  hampered  governors  both  ways.  The 
pasha  of  Sidon  declared  he  ‘  dared  not  strike  a  workman,’ 
and  did  not  try  to  prevent  the  Mohammedans  from  arming. 
The  pasha  of  Beyrouth  regarded  the  decree  of  Gulhani  as  a 
dead  letter,  and  lifted  no  hand  to  protect  the  Christians.  The 
pashas  of  Damascus  and  Aleppo  acquiesced  in,  and  even 
promoted,  anarchy.  The  Arabs  of  the  desert,  whom  Ibrahim 
had  so  sternly  repressed,  raided  from  the  gates  of  Damascus 
to  the  shores  of  Galilee.  They  looted  and  burned  villages,  held 
up  small  towns  to  ransom,  and  terrorised  peaceful  citizens. 
Misrule,  tending  to  anarchy,  was  everywhere.  But  in  '  the 
Mountain  ’  itself  lay  the  real  difficulty.  There  Druses  and 
Maronites  had  received  abundance  of  arms  from  the  British, 
and  their  quenchless  hatred  had  revived.  The  old  prince 
was  sending  money  to  the  Maronites  to  procure  his  recall ; 
Ibrahim  pasha  was  intriguing  with  the  Druses.  The  new 
prince  had  no  efficient  bodyguard,  the  Turks  kept  him  short  of 
cash,  and  the  British  had  halved  the  taxation  exacted  under  the 
old  regime.  The  new  prince  had  therefore  only  one  resource, 
and  fell  back  on  the  Maronites.  They  proposed  to  reduce 
the  privileges  and  power  of  the  Druse  chiefs  and  compelled 
the  helpless  prince  to  support  them.  ‘  The  patriarch’s  intolerant 
attempt  to  do  away  with  the  feudal  rights  of  the  Druses  over 
their  Christian  vassals  was  one  of  the  primary  causes  of  the 
revolt  of  1841.’  It  was  in  fact  the  most  important  single 
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cause,  and,  in  this  sense,  the  Maronites  were  aggressive  and 
provoked  the  conflict.  The  actual  incidents  producing  blood¬ 
shed  were  utterly  trivial,  as  in  all  cases  in  this  period.  One 
revolt  arose  from  a  dispute  about  a  partridge  ;  a  second  from  a 
quarrel  about  cockchafers  ;  a  third  began  when  an  old  man 
pushed  an  old  woman  away  from  a  fruit  tree. 

The  Turks  had  a  strong  reason  for  letting  the  Druses  cut 
the  throats  of  the  Maronites,  a  reason  carefully  kept  out  of 
the  Blue  Books  of  the  period.  If  they  did  the  throat-cutting 
themselves  the  French  might  intervene  on  behalf  of  the 
Maronites.  Hence  the  Druses  must  strike  the  blow,  not  the 
Turks.  ‘  It  was  an  unprincipled  and  a  shortsighted  policy.  .  .  . 
On  the  other  hand,  they  [the  Turks]  raised  up  a  power,  that 
of  the  Druses,  which  now  controls  them.’  The  prince  might 
still  have  weathered  the  storm  if  he  had  had  time  to  execute 
the  new  proposals  of  the  powers  and  been  honestly  supported 
by  the  Turks.  Wood  headed  a  Turkish  commission  of 
setdement,  which  succeeded  in  inducing  both  Maronites  and 
Druses  to  pay  tribute.  He  also  got  a  ‘  Mejliss  ’  (council) 
established  for  ‘  the  Mountain,’  consisting  of  three  Maronites, 
three  Druses,  one  Turk,  one  Greek  and  one  Metuali.  This 
gave  proper  representation  of  all  parties,  which  would  in  time 
have  acted  as  a  check  upon  the  prince  and  his  Maronite  advisers. 
But  this  reform  was  instituted  in  August  1841,  just  a  little  too 
late.  The  Druses,  who  were  clever  enough,  soon  saw  that  the 
Turks  had  no  intention  of  checking  any  excesses  which  they 
might  commit.  The  worst  possible  governors  had  been  in¬ 
stalled.  The  pasha  of  Beyrouth  pandered  to  the  natural  and 
unnatural  vices  of  his  officers.  He  did  literally  nothing  to 
avert  the  uprising  beforehand  ;  he  remained  inert  after  it  had 
broken  out,  and  was  finally  compelled  to  act  by  the  foreign 
consuls.  The  conduct  of  the  governor  of  Damascus  was  even 
worse.  Nejib  pasha  was  a  brutal  reactionary  who  had  been 
dismissed  on  one  occasion  by  Mahmud  for  intolerance  to 
Christians,  and  was  in  principle  favourable  to  the  Druses. 
After  that  he  had  been  used  by  tbrahim  to  corrupt  the  Divan 
in  Constantinople  and  was  suspected  of  still  being  in  his  pay. 
At  this  crisis  he  played  a  most  shameful  part,  making  it  easy 
for  the  Druses  to  attack  the  Maronites.^®®  One  of  his  officials 
naively  confessed  that  he  had  known  a  fortnight  beforehand 
of  the  Druse  intention  to  attack  Deir-el-Kamar.  Nejib  removed 
a  moderate  and  popular  Mohammedan  governor  from  the 
Anti-Lebanon  (close  to  the  scene  of  action)  and  replaced  him 
by  a  Druse  chief.  Aided  by  five  hundred  Turkish  horse  this 
ruffian  attacked  Zahle  and  slew  over  two  hundred  persons  before 
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the  foreign  consuls  intervened.  Not  content  with  stimulating 
attacks  on  the  Lebanon  from  without,  Nejib  pasha  did  his 
best  to  excite  Druses  to  further  excesses  within.  He  instructed 
an  official  ‘  not  to  trouble  himself  about  what  was  going  on  in 
the  Lebanon,  for  that  everything  that  had  taken  place  there 
had  been  done  with  the  full  sanction  of  the  Porte.’  Then 
he  declared  his  intention  of  going  to  Mecca,  and  his  departure 
would  certainly  have  been  the  signal  for  a  massacre  of 
Christians,  and  was  no  doubt  intended  as  such.  Only  with 
great  difficulty  could  he  be  persuaded  to  abandon  it.  Long 
before  they  actually  came  to  blows  with  the  Maronites  the 
Druses  were  well  aware  that  the  Turks  would  do  nothing  to 
save  their  enemies  from  their  vengeance.  ‘  Every  day 
increases  my  long  entertained  suspicions  that  the  Druses  act 
with  the  consent  of  the  Turkish  authorities.  It  is  the  universal 
opinion  of  all  my  colleagues.’  So  reported  Rose. 

None  the  less  the  Maronites  struck  the  first  blow  and 
killed  a  number  of  Druses  in  a  trifling  affray  near  Deir-el- 
Kamar.  The  Maronites  were  victorious,  but  their  very 
victory  was  to  be  fatal  to  them.  *  The  Druses  previous  to  the 
attack  .  .  .  were  very  nearly  coming  to  hostilities  amongst 
themselves,  but  they  sacrificed  their  private  quarrels  to  what 
they  conceived  to  be  the  common  good.’  In  a  few  days, 
by  one  of  their  surprisingly  swift  and  concerted  move¬ 
ments,  they  advanced  on  Deir-el-Kamar  and  blockaded  the 
grand  prince  and  the  Maronites  within  the  town.  During 
September  14  and  15  they  met  a  feeble  resistance,  and  on 
the  1 6th  were  on  the  point  of  capturing  the  town.  But 
Colonel  Rose  appeared  on  the  scene  in  company  with  a 
Turkish  pasha  and,  galloping  between  the  combatants  at  the 
risk  of  his  life,  induced  them  to  stay  their  hands.  It  was  only 
at  the  last  moment  that  the  consuls  had  agreed  to  send  Rose 
with  Ajoub  pasha  to  stop  the  conflict  and  Ajoub  alone 
would  certainly  have  done  nothing.  As  it  was  he  showed  no 
pleasure  at  the  relief  of  the  town  and  grossly  insulted  the 
prince.  From  the  Damascus  side  Nejib  pasha  secretly  incited 
the  Druses  of  the  Hauran  to  revolt,  and  is  even  said  to  have 
supplied  them  with  arms.  These  actions  so  encouraged  the 
Druses  that  they  advanced  once  more  on  Deir-el-Kamar  on 
October  14.  The  city  was  seized  and  given  over  to  loot. 
Colonel  Rose  again  arrived  in  time  to  stop  an  indiscriminate 
slaughter,  but  he  could  not  prevent  men,  women  and  children 
from  being  killed  and  churches  and  villages  from  being  ruined 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  Christians  seemed  helpless,  though 
exhortations  to  battle  of  a  most  unchristianhke  character  came 
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from  their  bishops.  The  Greek  bishop  of  Zahle  urged  his 
flock  to  '  spare  the  females  but  as  to  everything  else,  such  as 
murdering,  plundering  and  burning,  be  sure  to  do  all  this,  and 
continue  your  prayers  and  confessions,  for  this  is  a  holy  war.’ 
The  Maronite  patriarch  was  ill  in  bed.  He  declared  in  public 
that  he  wanted  to  be  carried  into  battle  at  the  head  of  his 
men,  and  in  private  asked  for  a  ship  to  be  sent  to  rescue  him 
and  his  followers.  The  prince  had  already,  in  effect,  abdicated. 

On  October  5  the  prince,  finding  his  orders  disobeyed  and 
the  situation  dangerous,  had  decided  to  evacuate  Deir-eh 
Kamar.  The  Druses  attacked  him  as  he  issued  from  the  town 
and  cut  down  some  of  his  retainers.  The  prince  himself  lost 
his  turban  and  received  a  wound  in  the  hand,  but  he  retained 
his  seat  in  the  saddle  and  escaped.  As  he  fled  along  the  road 
to  the  coast  he  saw  his  palace  at  Baabda  in  flames.  Near 
Beyrouth  his  followers  were  actually  assaulted  by  some  Turkish 
irregular  cavalry,  who  had  been  sent  out  to  protect  him! 
His  followers  were  harassed  and  pursued  up  to  the  very  gate 
of  the  town,  but  the  prince  again  escaped,  only  to  find  his 
home  in  the  city  in  flames.  The  mob  had  destroyed  it  under 
the  eyes  of  the  pasha,  who  did  nothing  to  hinder  them.  Hence¬ 
forth  the  prince  was  without  honour,  without  power  and  with¬ 
out  even  a  dwelling-house.  He  dared  not  return  to  ‘  the 
Mountain  ’  and  lingered  on  miserably  at  Beyrouth  till  deposed 
by  jirman  of  the  Sultan  in  January  1842.  He  went  into  exile 
like  the  old  uncle  he  had  superseded,  having  lost  property 
worth  a  million  piasters  which  was  never  repaid  him. 


V 

Europe  is  sometimes  useful, — ^Talleyrand. 

The  Four  Powers  had  promised  that  Lebanon  and  Syria 
should  enjoy  a  rule  better  than  that  of  Ibrahim.  Early  in 
1841  one  British  agent  reported  Syria  as  '  ripe  for  revolt,’  and 
in  October  the  Lebanon  rose.  The  real  cause  was  the  refusal 
of  the  Turks  to  fulfil  their  honourable  obligations.  Even  in  the 
midst  of  the  fighting  Izzet  Mehemet  had  tried  to  ignore  them. 
So  early  as  April  1841  Palmerston  directed  Ponsonby  ‘  earn- 
esdy  to  exhort  the  Turkish  to  cause  the  new  laws  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  various  branches  of  administration  through¬ 
out  Turkey  to  be  ri^dly  and  impartially  executed  in  every 
Drovince  of  the  Empire.’  It  was  especially  the  Lebanon 
and  Syria  that  he  had  in  mind,  for  Palmerston’s  interest  in 
Jews  as  well  as  in  Druses  was  assuming  significant  forms.^^® 
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These  obligations  were  fully  accepted  by  Aberdeen,  the 
successor  of  Palmerston.  ‘  The  preservation  of  the  authority 
of  the  Sultan,  and  of  the  actual  state  of  possession  in  the  East, 
are  considered  by  the  Allied  Powers  as  essential  to  the  perma¬ 
nence  of  general  tranquillity  in  Europe.  This  object,  there¬ 
fore,  is  the  foundation  of  their  policy.’  Aberdeen  desired 
‘  real  reforms  ’  not '  a  busy  meddling  policy.’  The  instrument 
of  reform  was  ‘  the  union  and  concert  ’  of  diplomats,  but  there 
was  not  to  be  ‘  anything  like  a  formal  conference  of  ambassadors 
at  Constantinople.’ 

These  instructions  of  Aberdeen  were  addressed,  not  to 
Ponsonby  but  to  the  famous  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  who  had 
resumed  his  old  post  at  Constantinople.  He  was  much  more 
in  earnest  about  reform  than  his  predecessor,  but,  unfortunately, 
at  this  moment  reaction  was  supreme.  Early  in  1841  the 
reactionaries  had  dismissed  Rescind  and  by  the  end  of  the 
year  had  sent  all  reformers  packing.  The  savage  Izzet 
Mehemet  became  Grand  Vizier,  a  choice  specially  unfortunate 
for  Syria.  During  his  short  stay  there  in  1840  as  ‘  Viceroy  of 
Egypt  and  Syria  ’  he  had  alienated  everyone.  Jochmus 
declared  him,  and  not  Ibrahim,  ‘  the  greatest  enemy  in  Syria  at 
present.’  Wood  had  to  intervene  to  prevent  him  giving  five 
hundred  lashes  to  a  cook  for  over-salting  his  soup. Rose 
found  both  him  and  his  secretary  '  notorious  for  corruption.’ 
He  was  the  personal  enemy  of  the  new  grand  prince.  He 
disclosed  his  programme  of  policy  in  an  interview  with  Testa, 
the  Netherlands  Minister,  ‘  in  a  dirty  shop  ’  and  disguised. 
He  ‘  swears  by  the  one  God  that  to  submit  the  Druses  to  a 
Christian  prince  would  be  to  deliver  the  Christian  population 
of  the  mountain  to  certain  destruction.  .  .  .  The  inhabitants 
of  this  countty  are  indocile  and  almost  savage,  and  when  one 
has  to  do  with  them,  one  recognizes  the  truth  of  the  axiom — 
the  baton  is  a  gift  fallen  from  heaven.'  ^^9  Hehad  already  illustrated 
these  principles.  He  had  made  the  ruthless  Omer  pasha  chief 
mihtary  commander  in  the  Lebanon,  he  had  refused  to  remove 
the  tyrannical  Nejib  pasha  from  Damascus.  His  chief  Civil 
Commissioner  in  Syria,  Mustapha  pasha,  had  promptly 
degraded  and  removed  the  Emir  Beshir  Kassim  from  being 
grand  prince.  More  ominous  still,  the  office  remained  in 
suspense.  The  obvious  aim  was  to  abolish  the  prince  and  the 
old  constitution  of  Lebanon  with  its  carefully  defined  powers 
and  to  substitute  a  direct  Turkish  military  rule.  The  baton, 
not  the  sceptre,  was  to  prevail.  Such  a  policy  could  only  end 
in  rebellion  so  long  as  the  Lebanese  held  arms  in  their  hands. 

The  European  Powers  at  first  failed  to  get  Omer  removed 
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from  his  command.  But  they  got  Nejib  transferred  from 
Damascus  to  Bagdad  (April  1842),  where  his  brutality  proved 
equally  useless,  but  actually  less  dangerous,  to  the  Porte. 
Mustapha  pasha,  who  was  named  Seraskier^  or  Minister, 
began  forging  a  series  of  petitions  in  which  the  Lebanese 
mountaineers  prayed  for  direct  Turkish  rule.  ‘  Petitions  and 
counter-petitions  are  going  on  here  and  Mustapha  Pasha 
alternately  employs  blows  and  cajolings  for  what  suits  his 
policy  is  [direct]  Turkish  government  in  the  Mountain.  The 
situation  would  be  a  farce,  were  not  such  grave  issues  involved. 
Above  all  he  sought  to  work  on  the  Druses  to  prevent  a  third 
Shehab  from  becoming  prince.  There  was  ^  the  most  direct 
oppression  of  those  who  declare  for  the  Shehab,’  oppression 
taking  the  shape  '  of  Druses  with  sticks.’  But  force  failed,  as 
did  fraud.  The  petitions  were  generally  admitted  to  have  been 
due  to  forgery  or  to  terrorism.  The  signs  of  rebellion  grew. 
Mustapha  pasha’s  nerve  gave  out  and  he  slunk  away  in  the 
autumn.  ‘  The  Seraskier  embarked  the  day  before  yesterday. 
His  end  was  of  a  piece  with  a  career  here  marked  by  fanaticism 
and  delusion.  The  Emir  Rasslan  headed  a  sort  of  triumphal 
parting  procession  followed  by  a  mad  and  somewhat  naked 
dervish,  with  whom  the  Seraskier  shook  hands  as  his  foot  left 
Syria.’ 

While  Mustapha  had  been  forging  petitions  and  hob¬ 
nobbing  with  dervishes  in  Syria,  Europe  had  at  last  intervened 
at  Constantinople.  In  January  1842  the  Five  Ambassadors 
at  Constantinople  had  advised  the  Porte  to  put  in  another  of 
the  Shehab  family  as  prince.  This  proposal  was  not  a  wise 
one,  for  it  would  have  disturbed  the  Druses.  Fortunately  the 
Porte  proved  obdurate  until  Stratford  became  convinced  of 
the  unwisdom  of  the  attempt.  Aberdeen  showed  himself 
unexpectedly  resolute,  ‘  One  thing  is  certain.  With  every 
desire  to  respect  the  independence  of  the  Porte,  to  abstain 
from  all  interference  in  the  internal  administration  of  the 
Empire  ;  and  making  allowance  for  the  many  and  great 
difficulties  in  the  government  of  Syria,  the  Powers  of  Christen¬ 
dom  will  never  tolerate  a  continuance  of  these  excesses,  which 
are  in  truth  perfectly  gratuitous,  and  which  it  is  manifestly  in 
the  power  of  the  Turkish  government  at  once  to  check.’ 
Aberdeen  could  state  the  general  principle,  Stratford  pro¬ 
duced  the  practical  measures.  So  early  as  March  he  thought 
he  had  procured  the  recall  of  Omer  pasha.  He  despaired  of 
obtaining  the  reinstatement  of  the  Shehab  family,  but  hoped 
‘  to  effect  some  arrangement  tending  to  the  restoration  of  the 
former  state  of  things.’ 
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A  memo  written  by  Stratford  on  March  17  formed  the 
basis  of  Aberdeen’s  instruction  to  him  in  July.  The  proposal 
was  to  divide  ‘  the  Mountain  ’  into  two  districts,  each  under  a 
kaimakam  (deputy-governor).  The  division  was  to  be  roughly 
geographical :  a  Maronite  area  to  the  north,  which  included 
Deir-el-Kamar,  and  a  Druse  area  to  the  south.  There  was 
to  be  a  Druse  kaimakam  for  the  Druse  district,  and  a  Maronite 
for  the  Maronite.  Stratford’s  March  memo  had  provided  that 
these  two  governors  should  be  under  the  control  of  a  Shehab 
prince.  The  July  instruction  abandoned  both  prince  and 
Shehab  and  proposed  that  the  ultimate  control  should  be  a 
Turkish  pasha  at  Damascus  or  elsewhere.^®^  The  Turks 
resisted  this  new  project  for  a  time,  but  the  reactionaries  began 
to  weaken  and  to  fall.  Izzet  Mehemet  was  turned  out  from 
the  Grand  Viziership  in  favour  of  the  more  conciliatory  Rauf. 
Mustapha  was  recalled  in  October  and  replaced  by  Aasaad 
pasha.  Finally  Omer  pasha  and  most  of  his  savage  Albanian 
troops  were  recalled.  The  July  plan  was  accepted  in  principle 
by  the  end  of  September  1842,  but  it  proved  just  too  late  to 
avert  disaster.  European  intervention  too  often  does. 

The  Porte  surrendered  to  Europe  just  after  ‘  the  Mountain  ’ 
had  already  burst  into  revolt.  The  Lebanese  despaired  of  the 
Turks  ever  making  concessions,  and  sought  to  extort  them  by 
arms.  Omer  pasha  had  proved  a  good  soldier  but  a  bad 
politician.  On  at  least  one  occasion  he  looked  on  with  in¬ 
difference  while  Druses  battered  Maronites  with  clubs.  The 
Druses,  who  were  past  masters  in  fraud  as  well  as  in  force,  were 
not  long  deceived  by  his  pretended  favour.  Even  so  early 
as  February  1842  it  was  remarked  that  the  notable  Druses 
‘  are  not  his  lieutenants.’  In  March  it  was  reported  that 
‘  powerful  Druse  chiefs  have  made  overtures  to  Maronites.’ 
On  April  6  Omer  pasha  invited  five  of  their  leading  chiefs  to 
dinner,  arrested  them  and  hurried  them  off  to  a  prison  at 
Sidon.  These  acts  of  shameful  treachery  only  united  Maronites 
and  Druses  against  him.  He  confiscated  all  the  immense 
estates  of  the  Jumblatt  family,  and  in  October  made  another 
attempt  to  capture  Druse  chiefs  and  succeeded  in  arresting  one 
of  their  best  generals  by  stratagem.  By  this  time  the  ‘  Druses 
as  a  body  ’  were  ‘  prepared  to  go  every  length  against  the 
Turkish  government.’  They  turned  to  their  first  general, 
Shibli-el-Anian,  and  requested  him  to  lead  them  against  Omer. 

Towards  the  end  of  November  thousands  of  Druses 
besieged  Omer  at  Beit-ed-Din.  They  occupied  the  adjacent 
heights,  cut  off  the  water-supply,  and  held  him  in  a  trap.  But 
Omer  was  an  undaunted  soldier.  He  sallied  out  as  a  convoy 
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and  reinforcements  were  arriving,  heavily  defeated  the  Druses 
and  brought  both  triumphantly  into  camp.  In  mid-November 
negotiations  ensued.  The  Druses  demanded  the  release  of 
their  captured  chiefs,  the  dismissal  of  Omer  and  the  suspension 
of  attempts  at  disarmament.  Omer  replied  that  the  Druses 
had  not  paid  the  indemnities  due  for  their  spoliation  of 
Christian  property  the  year  before.  They  answered  by  stating 
^  the  well-known  fact  that  by  far  the  largest  portion  [of  the 
plunder]  had  been  given  in  bribes  to  Mustapha,  Selim  and 
other  pashas  and  Turkish  authorities.’  One  sheikh  had 
given  Mustapha’s  coffee-maker  five  pounds,  and  other  bribes 
had  been  proportionate.  There  seemed  a  complete  deadlock. 
The  Druses  could  not  storm  Omer’s  camp,  and  would  not 
accept  his  terms. 

The  concessions  already  made  at  Constantinople  at  last 
proved  of  service.  Omer  was  recalled  and  the  Druses  relaxed 
their  blockade.  He  took  some  of  his  turbulent  Albanians 
with  him  overseas.  The  new  governor,  Aasaad  pasha,  though 
not  ideal,  was  ‘  on  the  whole  better  than  any  pasha  who  has 
been  here,’  his  fault  of  ‘  avarice  ’  being  comparatively  venial. 
In  addition  the  Porte  was  sufficiently  frightened  by  the  Druse 
revolt  to  put  Stratford’s  scheme  of  government  by  the  two 
kaimakams  into  operation.^® ^  The  question  whether  the 
Maronite  kaimakam  should  be  of  the  Shehab  family  distracted 
the  Five  Powers,  but  ultimately  it  was  decided  not  to  have  one. 
The  Powers  thus  adopted  an  anti-Shehab  policy,  which  was 
disagreeable  to  the  Maronites.*  On  January  i,  1843,  the  Emir 
Haider  Abui  Lama  was  chosen  Maronite  kaimakam.  The  Druse 
kaimakam  Emir  Achmed  Raslar  was  (appropriately  enough) 
summoned  from  a  prison  to  his  governorship.  The  other 
leading  Druse  chiefs  were  released  in  February.  In  March 
the  new  Druse  kaimakam  suddenly  declared  himself  a  Mussul¬ 
man,  a  conversion  which  disturbed  both  his  compatriots  and 
the  Turks. 

The  sorely  tried  mountaineers  might  have  settled  down  in 
peace  but  for  the  insidious  policy  of  the  Porte.  Nejib,  as  a 
last  legacy  of  evil,  had  recommended  on  his  departure  that  the 
district  of  Djebail  should  be  separated  from  the  Maronite 
kaimakamship.  The  Porte  accepted  the  proposal  without  con¬ 
sulting  the  Powers.  The  transfer  of  the  Christian  Djebail 
area  to  Turkish  rule  would  have  enabled  Turkish  direct  rule 
to  be  instituted  over  about  a  third  of  ‘  the  Mountain  ’  and 

*  As  if  to  complete  the  comedy  a  Druse  petition  for  a  Shehab  had  been  pro¬ 
duced.  Rose  thought  it  sincere.  Vide  Churchill,  Druzes  and  Maronites,  75-6.  and 
J'.O.  7^/49^*  From  Rose,  No.  79  of  November  4,  1842. 
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placed  two-thirds  of  it  under  anti-Christian  control.  Stratford 
at  once  remonstrated  in  conjunction  with  the  other  diplomats. 
In  reply  the  Porte  showed  its  usual  duplicity.  They  first 
contended  that  the  Djebail  was  really  a  district  under  the 
pasha  of  Tripoli ;  and  next  argued  that  they  had  never 
meant  to  separate  it  from  the  northern  half  of  Lebanon. 
They  gave  way  in  the  end  and  even  Stratford  entertained  ‘  a 
sanguine  hope  ’  of  a  permanent  setdement.  But  the  reports  of 
his  consuls  were  as  pessimistic  as  ever.  ^  There  is  nothing 
which  denotes  that  the  Sultan’s  officers  can  govern  these 
countries/  wrote  the  consul  from  Aleppo  in  July.  ‘  The  Egyp¬ 
tians  with  all  their  vices  and  defects  managed  matters  much 
better.’  Rose  made  a  still  more  mournful  admission  :  ‘  The 
Porte  has  deemed  fit  to  resume,  or  rather  to  continue  her  policy 
of  fostering  the  [bad]  feeling  between  Christians  and  Druses.’ 


VI 

Civil  dissension  is  a  viperous  worm 

That  gnaws  the  bowels  of  the  Commonwealth, 

Henry  VI,  Part  I,  Act  III,  Sc.  i . 

That  foul  conspiracy 

Of  the  beast  Caliban  and  his  confederates. 

Tempest,  Act  IV,  Sc.  i . 

The  setdement  of  1843  had  a  good  many  merits.  Com¬ 
munications  were  improved,  taxation  lightened,  brigandage 
became  for  the  time  less  common.  The  kaimakams  even  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  debts  paid  to  British  merchants  by  occasion¬ 
ally  arresting  the  debtors.  The  peasants,  whether  Druse  or 
Maronite,  showed  their  sense  of  the  new  economic  benefits. 
The  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  remained  absolutely 
undisturbed,  and  even  the  tribal  hostilities  slumbered.  Dis¬ 
turbances  or  revolts  of  the  period  were  due  to  the  ambition 
of  feudal  chiefs  or  to  the  duplicity  of  the  Turks.  The  two 
kaimakams  had  unfortunately  littie  wherewith  to  curb  their 
nobles  or  to  checkmate  their  suzerain.  Each  had  authority, 
dignity  and  position  ;  neither  had  executive  power,  money, 
soldiers  or  police.  The  mixed  districts,  where  the  Druse  and 
Maronite  populations  met  and  mingled,  added  to  the  danger. 
Ethnic  or  religious  difficulties  can  generally  be  solved,  if  each 
distinct  race  or  creed  is  confined  to  a  definite  area.  But  such 
homogeneous  units  are  rare,  and  the  gorges  of  the  Lebanon 
were  full  of  debatable  lands.  In  the  valley  of  Deir-el-Kamar 
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Druse  landlords  controlled  Maronite  peasants.  In  the 
Kesrouan  Christian  sheikhs  ruled  over  Druse  peasants.  Here 
was  a  carpet  of  mingled  and  clashing  colours.  These  ^  mixed 
districts  ’  could  only  have  been  well  governed  if  the  two 
kaimakams  could  have  relied  upon  the  loyalty  of  the  Turkish 
government.  But,  according  to  a  singularly  detached  observer, 

‘  Whatever  policy  may  have  directed  the  Councils  of  the  Porte, 
it  is  evident  that  the  new  systems  of  administration  met  with 
no  support  at  its  hands.’  Now,  if  the  kaimakams  were 
condemned  by  the  Sultan  to  be  ^  men  in  buckram,’  the 
mountaineers  would  soon  be  in  revolt. 

Just  when  the  kaimakams  were  being  inaugurated  Rose 
announced  ‘  the  fresh,  the  fourth  obstacle,  or  artifice,  which  in 
one  short  month  had  been  planned  by  the  Porte  in  order  to 
render  nugatory  the  plan  of  government  proposed  by  the 
Powers.’  This  treachery  was  ultimately  fatal  to  success, 
for  it  was  accompanied  by  reluctance  and  opposition  on  the 
part  both  of  Austrian  and  French  consuls  and  agents.  These 
two  Catholic  powers  recognised  too  late  that  a  Shehab  as  prince 
would  have  promoted  the  interests  of  Catholicism,  Every 
effort  of  secret  intrigue  was  therefore  used  to  discredit  the 
existing  government  so  as  to  justify  the  recalling  of  the  old 
dynasty.  Unfortunately  an  ideal  centre  for  intrigue  existed 
at  Deir-el-Kamar.  Any  intriguer,  by  a  little  gold  or  other 
stimulus,  could  stir  one  or  other  faction  of  this  city  to  madness. 
Though  it  was  the  Druse  capital,  it  had  been  handed  over  to 
the  Maronite  kaimakam.  Its  Maronite  peasants.  Druse  land¬ 
lords  and  Turkish  garrison  formed  a  witches’  cauldron  of 
unrest. 

One  advantage  existed,  and  that  was  that  Stratford  Canning 
was  prepared  to  intervene  from  Constantinople.  The  bastina¬ 
doing  of  a  Lebanon  sheikh  led  him  to  compel  the  Porte  to 
issue  an  order  that  no  sheikh  or  emir  should  be  subjected  to 
such  an  indignity  again.  When  three  years’  arrears  of  tribute 
were  demanded  from  the  Kesrouan,  Stratford  immediately 
intervened,  and  secured  the  suspension  of  the  exaction, 
because  England  had  promised  that  these  arrears  should  not 
be  levied.  But  even  Stratford’s  activity  could  not  prevent 
the  Druses  and  Maronites  from  quarrelling  again  or  the  Turks 
from  inciting  them  to  do  so.  ‘No  government  understands 
so  well  the  art  of  placing  at  variance  sheikh  with  sheikh,  family 
with  family,  and  sect  against  sect.  They  know  the  price  of 
all,  and  lasdy  they  feel  no  compunction  in  abandoning  any 
measure  however  strongly  they  may  have  brought  it  forward, 
however  much  they  may  be  pledged  to  it.’ 
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For  two  or  three  years  Europe  had  shown  a  united  front 
to  Turkey  over  the  Syrian  question.  But  in  1844  this  harmony 
disappeared  and  each  European  nation  intrigued  in  the 
Lebanon  against  the  other.  The  fruits  of  this  dissension  were 
soon  seen.  France  showed  special  activity  among  the  Maro- 
nites,  ‘  for  her  own  purposes/  said  the  ex-prince,  Emir  Beshir. 
The  future  Maronite  kaimakam  ^  admitted  that  the  French 
agents  had  endeavoured  to  create  a  party  in  Lebanon  favour¬ 
able  to  French  and  adverse  to  British  and  Turkish  interests, 
that  the  patriarch,  and  others  of  the  Maronite  clergy  had 
assisted  those  endeavours.’  The  French  vice-consul  of  Sidon 
was  said  to  have  armed  a  Christian  village  against  the  Druses. 

‘  We  know  positively  that  the  French  have  intrigued  to  incite 
the  Christians  to  revolt.’  The  most  specific  charges  against 
France  are  made  by  Colonel  Rose.  ‘  In  May,  June  and  July 
last  [1841]  here  [Beyrouth]  the  French  agents  made  promises 
of  physical  assistance  to  the  Maronites,  in  resisting  the  payment 
of  the  taxes  imposed  by  the  officers  of  the  Porte.  .  .  .  Such  a 
knowledge  was  calculated  not  only  to  cause  mistrust  of  the 
French  and  a  dread  of  her  intentions,  but  similar  feelings  as  to 
the  Maronites,  in  the  minds  of  the  Turkish  authorities.  This 
circumstance  was  the  first  and  real  cause  of  the  fear  of  foreigners 
on  the  part  of  the  Turks.  That  in  revenge  and  in  dread  of 
the  alliance  of  French  and  Maronite  influence  they  should 
have  let  loose  on  the  latter  people,  their  hereditary  enemies 
the  Druses,  no  one  deplores  more  than  myself.’  293  * 

Here  is  a  definite  indictment  both  of  French  and  Turks  by 
an  English  consul.  It  is  easy  to  exaggerate  its  weight  in  the 
case  of  the  French,  especially  as  their  consular  archives  are  not 
open.  Moral  and  historical  ties  attached  them  to  the  Maron¬ 
ites  by  an  older  and  stronger  bond  than  attached  any  other  race 
to  a  European  power.  Yet  all  European  powers  were  inter¬ 
ested.  The  Austrians  had  made  advances  to  the  Maronites,  the 
Russians  to  Greek  Christians  and  even  to  the  Druses.  But  the 
Druses,  just  because  the  French  favoured  the  Maronites,  chose 
the  English  for  their  protectors.  They  in  fact  received  various 
favours  from  us  and  were  doubtless  encouraged  to  revolt  in 
1841  by  the  belief  that  the  British  would  condone  their  action.]* 
In  January  1843  Aberdeen  definitely  forbade  British  agents  to 
take  side  as  between  the  two  races.  He  also  endeavoured  to 
restrict  the  activity  of  his  agents.  ‘  They  must  not  be  too 
authoritative,  they  must  abstcdn  in  future  from  active  inter- 

*  Bey.  MSS.,  pte.  Rose  to  Wood,  March  22, 1842.  He  speaks  of  *  an  inter¬ 
cepted  (French)  correspondence  ’  and  ‘  other  satisfactory  evidence  ’  as  his  proofs. 

t  For  the  British  connexion  with  the  Druses  ifide  infra,  n.  261,  pp.  439-42. 
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ference/  they  ‘  must  not  make  themselves  responsible  in  any 
way  for  the  performance  of  engagements  into  which  any 
parties  in  Syria  [Turks  or  Syrians]  may  think  fit  to  enter.’  294 
England,  under  the  gentle  Aberdeen,  tried  to  calm  the  turmoil 
of  Syrian  politics.  In  particular,  she  renounced  any  attempt  to 
restore  the  Shehab  dynasty,  in  deference  to  Turkish  views. 
She  aimed  steadily  at  a  balance  of  power  in  Syria,  just  as  much 
as  in  Europe.  Her  efforts  were  to  keep  the  Shehab  out  and 
therefore  to  maintain  the  existing  status.  France  and  Austria 
sought  to  restore  the  Shehab  and  therefore  to  upset  it  and  the 
system  of  1843. 

In  April  1844  Halil,  the  Capudan  pasha,  with  six  Turkish 
three-deckers  and  three  frigates,  arrived  at  Beyrouth.  He 
explained  to  Rose  that  the  Turks  would  not  allow  a  Shehab  to 
return  to  power  and  meant  to  enforce  and  apply  the  system 
of  the  two  kaimakams.  He  also  professed  a  desire  to  better  the 
condition  of  Christians  in  the  mixed  districts.  But  the  fleet, 
though  imposing  enough  in  the  Bay  of  Beyrouth,  made  no 
impression  on  those  who  dwelt  in  the  gorges  and  mountains  of 
Lebanon,  because  ‘  The  Capudan  had  literally  no  troops.’ 

In  August  a  local  rising  in  the  Besharre  district  in  favour  of  the 
Shehabs  was  suppressed  with  surprising  quickness.  Halil  took 
advantage  of  the  calm  to  announce  his  policy.  The  Porte,  he 
said,  would  pay  three-quarters  of  the  indemnity  due  to  the 
Christians,  leaving  only  a  fourth  to  be  paid  by  the  Druses.  On 
October  31  Halil  announced  this  to  a  meeting  of  notables  as 
one  of  several  ‘  immutable  decisions  ’  of  the  Sultan.  Immedi¬ 
ately  after  this  decision  the  Maronite  patriarch  announced  his 
refusal  to  accept  it,  and  threatened  his  followers  with  excom¬ 
munication  unless  they  followed  his  example. 

Halil  proved  a  broken  reed  in  face  of  this  formidable 
opposition.  ‘  So  far  from  endeavouring  to  carry  it  [the  policy] 
out  [he]  had  sought  to  cause  its  failure.’  .*  When  taxed  with  his 
behaviour  he  ‘  made  a  wretched  defence  ’  and  impressed  Rose 
with  ‘  his  lamentable  disregard  of  truth.’  The  Christians  of 
the  mixed  districts  refused  to  obey  his  orders,  and  he  then 
announced  that  his  instructions  ‘  did  not  empower  him  to  use 
coercion.’  Then  he  lost  heart  and,  in  shameful  wise,  left 
Syria  altogether.  Stratford  summed  up  the  situation  thus : 
‘  The  Turkish  authorities  are  openly  accused  of  having  acted 
with  premeditated  hesitation  and  duplicity,  in  some  instances 

*  F.O.  195/235.  From  Rose,  No.  71  of  November  21,  1844.  Incredible  as 
it  may  seem,  the  Porte  had  dictated  this  attitude  by  deciding  not  to  sanction 
coercive  measures  without  consent  of  the  five  consuls.  As  Rose  wrote,  ‘  I 
do  not  think  the  French  consul  would  ever  sanction  .  .  .  coercive  measures.’ 
F.O.  195/235.  From  Rose,  No.  55  of  September  24. 
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promoting  the  progress  of  disorder  by  the  slowness  and  inade¬ 
quacy  of  the  means  employed  for  its  prevention,  and  in  others 
actually  stimulating  to  the  commission  of  crime  those  whom 
they  were  commissioned  to  restrain.  To  crown  all  it  was  in 
the  midst  of  so  many  revolting  incidents  that  [Halil]  the  Capu- 
dan  pasha  took  his  departure.’  The  Turkish  government 
in  reply  admitted  the  inconvenience  of  Halil’s  departure  and 
made  practically  no  attempt  to  refute  the  other  charges.  Most 
of  them  were  kept  out  of  the  Blue  Books. 

The  situation  was  exactly  depicted  by  a  Druse  sheikh.  ‘  It 
was  as  clear  as  day/  he  said,  ‘  that  the  government  wished 
troubles  to  take  place  between  Christians  and  Druses  in  order  to 
step  in  and  establish  their  rule.’  The  same  testimony  came 
from  the  Druse  kaimakam^  from  his  brothers,  and  from  various 
Maronites.  Rose  was  horrified  to  learn  that  a  Turkish  official  had 
told  a  Druse  that^  in  case  of  a  conflict  with  the  Maronites,  '  he 
would  not  interfere  at  all  or  put  a  stop  to  the  collision  but  simply 
report.’  Halil’s  departure  from  Beyrouth  was  a  great  encour¬ 
agement  to  all  the  elements  of  disorder.  When  peoples  thirst 
for  one  another’s  blood  there  is  no  difficulty  about  pretexts. 
It  was  not  a  cockchafer,  but  a  partridge  which  led  to  fighting 
this  time. 

The  Maronites  certainly  began  the  attack  in  the  mixed 
districts.  They  moved  on  the  Choueifat  (Shoof)  district, 
burning  fourteen  villages,  and  reached  Mukhtara  itself,  the 
residence  of  Said  Bey  Jumblatt  (April  1845).  They  got  up 
to  the  walls  of  the  castle,  but  were  repelled  by  volleys  from 
Turkish  regular  troops,  who  for  once  arrived  in  time.  En¬ 
couraged  by  this  success,  the  Maronites  launched  a  great 
offensive  on  the  Druses  of  the  Meten  district  in  May.  It  was 
successful  because  the  Turkish  soldiers  withdrew  just  before  the 
Maronites  arrived.  The  Turkish  arrival  at  Mukhtara  and  their 
departure  from  the  Meten  seem  to  have  been  equally  accidental. 
The  Druses  soon  found  their  revenge,  for  the  Maronites  never 
made  head  against  them  for  long.  They  slew  nine  priests, 
plundered  one  convent  and  burned  another.  They  penned 
over  five  hundred  Maronites,  including  some  Shehab  emirs,  in 
a  castle  at  Abey.*  The  Druses  offered  to  allow  them  to  depart 
under  a  Turkish  escort  to  Sidon  and  Beyrouth.  The  Turkish 
troops  had  made  no  effort  to  resist  the  Druses  and  probably 
intended  to  let  the  fugitives  be  attacked  by  the  numerous 
bands  of  Druses  hovering  in  the  neighbourhood.  But,  just 
as  the  procession  was  departing.  Colonel  Rose  rode  up  and  told 
the  Druses  that  British  honour  was  pledged  to  protect  the 

*  Abey  is  about  28  kilometers  south  of  Beyrouth. 
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Maronites.  The  Druse  sheikhs  agreed  to  ride  with  him,  to 
ensure  their  safety.  The  strange  convoy  moved  on.  Christian 
emirs  of  the  Shehab  race,  dejected  and  in  tears,  their  wives  and 
daughters  with  horns  of  gold  and  silver  on  their  foreheads,  poor 
women  with  babes  at  the  breast  and  loads  on  the  back,  old 
men  hardly  able  to  walk.  They  passed  a  convent  and  two 
villages  in  flames,  and  more  than  once  met  parties  of  stern¬ 
faced  Druses  with  levelled  weapons.  At  the  word  of  the  Druse 
sheikhs  the  weapons  were  lowered,  and  the  convoy  came 
safely  into  Beyrouth.  The  chiefs  told  Rose  at  the  end  that 
^  they  only  gave  a  safe  conduct  to  the  Christians  for  my 
[Rose’s]  sake  and  not  for  the  Turks.’ 

The  criminal  conduct  of  the  Turkish  government  and  officials 
needs  hardly  any  further  testimony.  The  Turkish  irregulars, 
Bashi-Bazouks  raised  by  the  government  and  '  sent  to  preserve 
order,  committed  their  usual  atrocities.’  In  the  early  days 
of  the  revolt  Daoud  pasha  told  a  Druse  chief  he  could  not  permit 
open  war,  but  would  wink  at  guerilla  action,  adding  ‘  when 
you  can,  do  it  secretly.’  Subsequently  he  made  no  attempt 
to  punish  two  Druse  murderers  brought  before  him.  The 
severity  of  the  evils  produced  the  remedy.  Halil  pasha  had 
fortunately  left  Syria  for  ever.  Aasaad,  old  and  incapable, 
was  replaced  by  Wagieah  pasha  from  Aleppo.  He  was  per¬ 
sonally  pure,  though  there  was  ‘  nothing  more  corrupt  than 
his  entourage.’  But  he  was  on  the  whole  ^  the  best  pasha  sent 
to  Syria’  (since  1840).  He  had  ‘intelligence,  tact  and  great 
courage,’  qualities  seldom  united  in  a  Turk.  Articles  of  peace 
were  signed,  under  his  authority,  between  Maronite  and  Druse 
by  the  end  of  May  1845. 

Adequate  measures  were  taken  to  restore  order  in  the 
autumn.  In  mid-September  Chekib  pasha  arrived  from  Con¬ 
stantinople  with  eighteen  Turkish  battalions  and  sixteen  guns. 
The  Druses  and  Maronites,  exhausted  by  fighting  and  now 
surprised,  offered  a  feeble  resistance.  Before  the  end  of  1845 
‘  the  Mountain  ’  was,  if  not  at  peace,  at  least  quiescent.  Dis¬ 
armament  was  actually  applied,  though  Aberdeen  agreed 
with  Stratford  in  describing  it  as  ‘  highly  impolitic.’  Disarma¬ 
ment,  if  impartially  applied,  was  in  principle  sound.  But  no 
Turkish  official  was,  or  could  be,  impartial.  There  was, 
wrote  Rose,  ‘  great  want  of  faith  over  disarmament  and,  repre¬ 
hensible  as  were  the  means  by  which  it  was  applied,  it  would 
not  do  now  to  arrest  the  Porte’s  progress  in  it  [the  Mountain] 
or  the  Besharre,  in  which  the  French  have  their  strongest 
interests,  would  remain  armed  and  the  rest  of  “  the  Mountain  ” 
disarmed.  The  disarmament  must  now  be  classed  with  other 
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faits  accomplish  And  again,  ‘  Unfortunately  it  is  not  or  at 
least  it  was  not  the  policy  of  the  Porte  ...  to  disarm  the 
Druses  whom,  fewer  in  number,  they  wished  to  keep  as  a 
counterpoise  to  the  Christian  interest.  ...  As  the  Druses 
had  plundered  the  Christians  in  their  mixed  districts  twice  of 
their  arms,  when  the  Government  took  one  musket  from  each 
man,  the  Druses  still  retained  one,  if  not  two,  stands  of  arms 
per  man.’  The  partiality  of  the  Turkish  disarmament 
policy  threatened  to  unsettle  the  whole  settlement. 

Aberdeen,  as  Stratford  informed  the  Porte,  ‘  does  not  believe 
in  disarming  “  the  Mountain  He  had  professed  im¬ 

partiality  between  Druses  and  Maronites,  but  the  situation 
altered  when  the  Maronites  were  disarmed  and  the  Druses  were 
not.  This  fact  led  to  a  curious  overture,  of  which  there  is  no 
record  in  British  archives.  The  French,  having  been  convinced 
of  the  British  intention  to  support  the  Druses,  made  some  effort 
to  convert  Aberdeen  to  different  views.  Guizot  sent  Bouree  to 
Aberdeen  to  say  the  French  influence  was  worth  nothing  in 
the  Lebanon.  Aberdeen  replied,  ‘  with  that  slightly  abrupt 
clearness  habitual  in  British  diplomacy,  By  what  arriere  pensde 
do  you  explain  this  interest  we  should  have  in  the  Druses  ?  ”  ’ 
Bouree  replied  that  he  did  not  know,  but  had  thought  a  full 
explanation  with  England  would  lead  her  to  appreciate 
Colonel  Rose’s  ideas  at  their  right  value  and  renounce  them. 

‘  Lord  Aberdeen  and  I  were  then  standing  near  a  window 
looking  on  the  garden  of  the  Foreign  Office.  “  My  Lord,”  I 
added,  I  have  an  intimate  conviction  .  .  .  that  if  instead  of 
having  before  you  that  green  sward  and  calm  perspective, 
your  Excellency  saw  the  torrents  of  blood  which  our  failure  to 
agree  has  cost,  and  will  cost  the  Christians,  you  would  let  me 
bring  away  from  London  [the  conviction]  that  henceforth 
our  governments  will  act  together.”  The  blood  flushed  in 
Lord  Aberdeen’s  face  with  a  feeling  I  could  not  clearly  per¬ 
ceive.  Had  I  repelled  him  or  had  I  moved  him  ?  I  have  never 
known.’  Anyhow  Palmerston  came  into  office  a  few  months 
later,  and  his  arrival  ended  any  prospect  of  disarming  the 
Druses. 

The  temporary  success  of  the  setdement  owed  much  to  the 
vigilance  of  Stratford.  He  it  was  who  urged  the  Porte  to 
‘  encourage  natural  emigration  from  mixed  districts,’  and  thus 
gradually  to  separate  Maronite  from  Druse.  He  it  was  who 
succeeded  in  devising  the  system  by  which  Deir-el-Kamar,  the 
storm  centre  in  the  mixed  districts,  was  subject  to  a  Turkish 
garrison  and  governor.  The  Druses  never  forgave  this  slight, 
but  the  arrangement  was  successful  for  a  time.  In  1848 
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Stratford  interfered  successfully  to  prevent  a  further  disarma¬ 
ment  in  '  the  Mountain,’  and  caused  the  Porte  to  desist  from 
a  project  of  introducing  conscription  there.  This  attempt 
was  not  only  a  gross  breach  of  faith  but  a  ridiculous  blunder. 
In  1850  Stratford  interfered  again,  got  some  vexatious  Turkish 
regulations  cancelled,  and  organised  satisfactory  new  Mejliss 
(council)  for  ‘  the  Mountain.’  He  was  at  last  able  to  report 
‘  the  present  system  has  kept  “  the  Mountain  ”  quiet  for  several 
years.’  But  even  when  the  Turks  allowed  Lebanon  to 
govern  itself,  they  were  incapable  of  governing  the  rest  of 
Syria  well.  Serious  outrages  on  Christians  were  reported  from 
Aleppo  in  the  autumn.  Palmerston  was  moved  to  write,  ‘  If 
the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan  are  to  be  liable  to  become 
the  victims  of  such  abominable  crimes,  Christian  Europe  will 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  existence  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  is  an  evil,  and  that  its  overthrow  would  be  conducive 
to  the  general  interests  of  the  human  race.’  A  stern 
warning  indeed  from  the  upholder  of  Turkey. 

The  system  of  the  two  kaimakams  in  the  Mountain  ’  was, 
on  the  whole,  a  good  one.  It  had  its  weak  points,  such  as  the 
placing  of  Deir-el-Kamar  under  a  Turkish  governor,  and  the 
absence  of  any  supreme  head  of  ‘  the  Mountain.’  Ibrahim 
may  have  governed  better,  but  there  is  no  period  when  the 
Turks  governed  so  well  as  during  the  half-generation  between 
1845  i860.  The  project  of  a  Shehab  dynasty  had  been 

finally  defeated,  and  the  Turks  had  been  compelled  to  abandon 
their  plan  of  direcdy  governing  ‘  the  Mountain.’  They  had 
indeed  no  approach  to  Lebanon  save  through  the  Druse  and 
Maronite  kaimakams.  The  fifties  were  a  peaceful  period  on 
the  whole,  and  prosperity  smiled.  The  Lebanon  produced 
again  its  own  corn  and  wine,  its  own  milk  and  oil  in  abundance. 
In  1856  Moore  said  that  it  was  ‘  better  cultivated  than  any 
province  of  Syria.’  When  signs  of  trouble  arose  in  1858  the 
causes  were  primarily  economic.  A  peasant  revolt  preceded 
and  occasioned  the  horrors  of  i860.  No  settlement  could  be 
other  than  makeshift  when  tribes  were  so  turbulent  and  the 
suzerain  power  so  treacherous.  But  for  half  a  generation 
Europe  had  compelled  Turkey  to  govern  Lebanon  with 
decency.  Her  influence  had  been  beneficent  and  inaugurated 
a  notable  achievement  in  international  control. 
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The  Insurrection  in  Bosnia  ;  The  War  in  Montenegro  ; 

AND  THE  Austrian  Intervention  (1848-52) 

I 

Our  rough  land  was  the  Land  of  Lays^ 

The  one  good  thing  left  in  evil  days. 

Since  the  Mid-^Age  was  the  heroic  time. 

And  only  in  such  wild  nooks  as  ours 
Could  you  taste  of  it  yet  as  in  its  prime. 

R.  Browning,  Flight  of  the  Duchess. 

A  REBELLION  in  a  Turkish  province  has  often  caused  the  fall 
of  a  pasha  or  Grand  Vizier.  Sometimes  it  has  caused  a 
European  war  or  brought  death  to  the  Sultan.  A  revolt  in 
Rustchuk  seated  Mahmud  on  the  throne,  and  a  revolt  in 
Lebanon  helped  to  turn  Mehemet  Ali  out  of  Syria.  Twelve 
years  later  a  revolt  in  Bosnia  caused  Austria  to  send  a 
menacing  ultimatum  to  Turkey  (1853).  The  Sultan  gave 
way,  but  Austria’s  success  encouraged  Russia  to  imitate  her 
example.  Turkey  refused  to  accept  humiliation  a  second  time, 
and  thus  gave  rise  to  the  Crimean  war.  Bosnia  proved  the 
plague  spot  which  inflamed  all  Europe. 


Bosnia  herself  had  been  inflamed  by  the  reforms  first  of 
Mahmud  and  then  of  Reschid.  The  Gulhani  decree  at  once 
saved  and  ruined  Turkey.  It  brought  Europe  to  her  aid 
against  Mehemet  Ali,  but  it  kindled  civil  war  within  Islam 
itself.  In  both  the  capital  and  the  provinces  two  Moham¬ 
medan  factions  were  henceforth  perpetually  at  war.  In 
Constantinople  open  defiance  of  the  Gulhani  decree  was  for  a 
time  impossible,  for  Europe  supported  it  as  the  price  of  aid 
against  Mehemet  Ali.  But  Mehemet  Ali  feU,  and  Reschid 
and  reform  fell  with  him.  The  ardour  and  zeal  of  Stratford 
Canning  galvanised  reform  again  into  life  at  the  centre,  but 
even  he  admitted  to  failure  by  1851.  In  the  provinces  reform 
had  already  failed.  There  the  Sultan  had  often  small 
authority  and  Europe  had  none  at  all.  In  some  provincial 
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centres,  as  Beyrouth  or  Salonica,  the  GulhanS  decree  had  pro¬ 
duced ’an  impression  ;  in  other  districts,  like  Bulgaria  or 
Albania,  it  was  proclaimed  in  a  language  the  people  did  not 
understand.  In  Bosnia,  most  prejudiced  and  conservative  of 
all,  the  very  whisper  of  reform  under  Mahmud  produced  a 
violent  reaction.  Twenty  years  later  the  attempt  to  enforce  the 
Gulhane  decree  drove  the  haughty  Mohammedan  beys  into  revolt. 

No  account  of  Bosnia  would  be  complete  without  reference 
to  the  haiduks,  who  had  moulded  its  history  and  altered  its 
frontiers.  The  word  haiduk  means  simply  a  robber,  and 
haiduks  had  actually  existed  in  Jugoslav  lands  before  the  coming 
of  the  Turk.  With  the  Turkish  conquest  they  acquired  a 
nobler  status  as  champions  of  oppressed  Christians.  Wherever 
a  mountain,  a  forest  or  a  marsh  rendered  a  place  easy  of 
defence  or  difficult  of  access,  there  haiduks  were  to  be  found. 
They  were  the  last  rebels  against  Turkish  authority.  At  the 
famous  rock  at  Clissa  in  Dalmatia,  in  the  mountains  of  old 
Servia,  in  the  depths  of  the  Shumadya  forests,  they  long  held 
out.  Their  existence  was  precarious  and  they  were  gradually 
stamped  out.  Byron  could  still  find  them  ‘  by  Suli’s  rock  and 
Parga’s  shore.’  A  few  years  later  and  they  were  gone  from 
both.  But  in  Herzegovina,  and  conspicuously  in  Montenegro, 
the  haiduks  fought  on.  In  Bosnia  they  played  a  part  almost 
as  important  and  unique.  For  they  had  the  peculiar  function 
of  conquering  land  from  the  Turk  and  handing  it  over  to  the 
Habsburgs.^®® 

The  haiduks  were  not  mere  robbers.  They  had  customs, 
ideals  and  a  political  organisation  of  their  own.  Their  ideal 
was  not  robbery  but  freedom.  All  agree  that  the  Church  and 
the  haiduks  liberated  the  Jugoslavs  from  the  Turk,  and  that 
freedom  would  have  perished  without  them.  The  haiduk 
leaders  acquired  legendary  proportions  and  inspired  scores  of 
songs,  becoming  the  Robin  Hoods  and  Rob  Roys  of  the 
Balkans.  They  had  no  class  distinctions  and  included  some 
of  the  best  intellects  of  the  time.  The  leader  (the  harambasha) 
was  elected,  but,  once  chosen,  his  authority  was  supreme.  He 
inflicted  the  most  terrible  punishments,  such  as  burning  or 
impaling,  for  treachery  to  the  band.  A  series  of  rules  and  a 
hundred  songs  inculcated  hatred  of  the  Turk.  Vengeance  for 
blood  shed  was  a  sacred  duty.  ‘  Who  does  not  avenge  will 
never  be  a  saint  ’  was  one  whimsical  saying.  ‘  Avenge  your¬ 
self  on  the  Turk,  even  if  you  have  to  wait  fifty  years,’  was  the 
watchword  of  the  men  of  Clissa.*  Nowhere  was  bitterer 
hatred  or  intenser  fighting  than  on  the  Bosnian  border. 

*  Dusan  Popovic  :  0  Haiducima,  Belgrade  [1930],  II,  94. 
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Bosnia  lies  near  to  other  Jugoslav  lands,  and  in  that  lay  her 
tragedy  and  her  hope.  Her  territory  marched  with  that  of 
Croatia,  a  Latinised  Slavonic  state  ruled  by  the  Habsburgs. 
To  the  east  was  a  half-free  Servia,  to  the  south  the  half- 
subjected  and  still  turbulent  Herzegovina.  Farther  south 
again,  behind  a  white  and  purple  line  of  mountains,  lay  an 
eyrie  of  eagles.  There  were  the  free  men  of  Montenegro,  always 
ready  for  battle.  Between  1830  and  1851  Montenegro  was 
ruled  by  the  poet-bishop  Peter  II,  who  was  too  prudent  to 
take  risks.  His  inaction  paralysed  the  half-free  tribes  of 
Herzegovina.  Servia  was  equally  helpless.  She  had  just 
ended  the  reign  of  a  strong  Obrenovic  prince,  and  adopted  a 
weak  Kara-Georgevic  as  his  successor.  His  seat  was  unstable 
and  he  was  in  no  mood  for  adventure.  So  during  the  period 
1830-1850  Bosnia  had,  for  once,  to  act  for  herself  with  no  hope 
of  aid  from  her  Slavonic  brethren.  Indeed  the  Mohammedans 
of  Bosnia,  who  were  the  rebels  of  the  period,  had  no  sympathy 
with  Christian  Slavs,  and  sought  aid  from  the  Mohammedans 
of  Albania. 

During  the  seventeenth  century  the  gallant  Prince  Eugene 
had  reached  Serajevo,  but  he  had  failed  to  remain  there  or 
to  occupy  the  country.  Bosnia  seemed  inaccessible  to  the 
world,  for  she  had  no  roads.  Yet  there  was  one  side  on  which 
Bosnia  was  accessible.  The  Turkish  boundary  with  the  Habs- 
burg  power  in  Croatia  had  varied  from  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion.  It  ebbed  and  flowed  with  the  tide  of  military  success. 
There  had  been  no  delimitation  in  peace  time  and  the  chances 
of  border  warfare  caused  the  frontiers  to  advance  or  to  retreat. 
Austria  had  organised  an  admirable  Serbo-Croat  force  of 
border  troops,  who  spent  their  lives  on  the  frontier.  Raids  by 
armed  men  across  it  were  perpetual.  There  were  always 
Christian  haiduks  in  revolt  in  Bosnia,  and  there  was  often  a 
rebellion  near  the  frontier.  If  successful,  it  usually  led  to 
a  transfer  of  territory.  The  Croat  frontiersmen  advanced  and 
occupied  the  turbulent  district  in  the  name  of  the  Habsburg, 
and  the  Porte  generally  acquiesced  in  the  transfer.  The 
Bosnian  frontier  was  like  a  coast  continually  worn  away  by 
the  sea.  It  receded  or  disintegrated  as  armed  peasants  asserted 
their  independence  of  the  Sultan  and  induced  a  Christian 
power  to  adopt  them  as  their  subjects.  Thus  the  haiduks  really 
determined  and  delimited  the  frontier.  By  1830  a  modus 
vivendi  had  been  reached  and  a  boundary  line  of  approximate 
permanence  assured.  The  Lika  (once  a  stronghold  of  Turkish 
pashas)  was  recognised  as  Austrian  territory,  the  Kraina  (or 
Turkish  Croatia)  as  the  Sultan’s.  But  even  so  the  frontier 
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was  continually  crossed  and  recrossed  by  haiduks,  smugglers 
and  rebels  fleeing  from  Bosnia  to  Croatia.  Reprisals  were 
frequent.  Jellacic  relates  how  the  Turks  shot  a  Croat 
frontiersman  beyond  the  Bosnian  border,  how  he  demanded 
redress  and,  when  it  was  refused,  crossed  the  border  and 
fought  a  battle.  The  Turks  lost  eighty  men  and  Jellacic 
sixty-seven.^^®  Thus  the  frontier,  even  when  fixed,  was 
perpetually  violated  by  both  sides,  and  its  chronic  dis¬ 
order  gave  Austria  a  pretext  to  make  war  on  Turkey  at 
any  time. 

History  alone  explains  the  unique  sufferings  that  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Bosnia.  When  the  Turks  entered  the  land  as  conquerors 
in  the  fifteenth  century  they  allowed  the  existing  nobles  to 
retain  their  lands  on  condition  they  became  Mussulmans. 
Elsewhere  the  Serb  nobles  refused  the  bribe  and  lost  their 
lands  and  position.  But  the  Bosnians  were  many  of  them 
Bogomiles  or  heretics  who  had  no  liking  for  either  Catholic  or 
Greek  Church.  In  revenge  they  embraced  the  creed  of  Islam. 
So  in  Bosnia  (and  nowhere  else  in  the  Jugoslav  lands)  arose  a 
feudal  system  in  which  Serb  Christians  were  oppressed  by  men 
of  Serb  blood  though  of  Moslem  faith.  Under  normal  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  Turks  created  a  feudal  system  in  which  Turkish 
beys  setded  on  the  conquered  land  as  barons  and  Turkish 
spahis  as  yeomen.  Both  classes  were  genuine  Turks  imported 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  cavalry  regiments  in  war  time. 
This  was  the  system  introduced  into  '  Servia  ’  proper,  where  the 
Turkish  beys  and  spahis  remained  aliens  and  true  to  Stambul. 
But  in  Bosnia  both  beys  and  spahis  were  natives,  so  the  system 
worked  out  quite  differently.  The  beys  had  no  love  for  the 
Turks  of  Stambul,  though  they  professed  the  Mohammedan 
faith.  Their  idea  was  to  emancipate  themselves  from  Turkish 
control  and,  if  that  was  not  possible,  to  make  that  control  a 
nominal  one.  The  military  service  was  a  farce,  for  the  Bosnian 
beys  soon  obtained  the  concession  that  they  should  not  have 
to  serve  outside  Bosnia.  They  also  obtained  control  of  the 
administrative  machine.  They  divided  the  province  into 
forty-eight  captaincies,  and  made  each  one  of  these  captaincies 
hereditary  in  a  family  of  beys.  This  circumstance,  so  contrary 

to  Turkish  practice,  greatly  increased  the  power  of  the  local 
magnates. 

The  Turkish  governor  of  Bosnia  actually  found  it  unsafe  to 
reside  at  the  capital,  Serajevo.  His  Mohammedanised  subjects 
forced  him  with  menaces  to  withdraw  to  the  town  of  Travnik. 
He  obeyed  and  lived  there  in  the  old  grey  fort  which  pictur¬ 
esquely  overshadows  the  town.  His  compulsory  residence  in 
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a  town  inferior  to  the  capital  established  and  proclaimed  his 
impotence.  His  haughty  subjects,  the  Mohammedanised  Serb 
beys,  enjoyed  the  power  he  relinquished  and  became  typical 
feudal  magnates.  Each  had  limitless  power  over  his  vassals, 
broad  acres,  castles  beside  shady  trees  and  flowing  waters. 
Their  public  appearances  were  splendid.  They  rode  on 
magnificently  caparisoned  horses,  in  robes  of  scarlet  and  blue 
trimmed  with  gold,  followed  by  a  train  of  attendants  with 
glittering  scimitars.  They  were  the  last  medieval  knights  in 
Europe,  and,  to  complete  the  illusion,  often  rode  out  hawking 
with  hooded  falcons  on  their  wrists. 

The  cardinal  fact  in  Bosnia’s  history  is  that  about  one-third 
of  her  sons  were  converts  to  Mohammedanism  and  that  this 
Mussulman  minority  obtained  all  power.  The  Christian 
majority  was  divided  into  Serbs  or  Orthodox  and  Groats  or 
Catholics.  The  Serbs  were  about  double  the  number  of 
Croats.*  The  division  between  them  prevented  a  united  front 
from  being  shown,  to  the  enemy.  Their  traditions  were 
different.  The  Serbs  believed  in  protesting  and  revolting  ;  the 
Croats  believed  in  protesting  but  submitting.  The  Croats  of 
Hungary  had  submitted  to  Austria,  and  the  Croats  of  Bosnia 
submitted  to  Turkey.  But  the  Serbs  of  Bosnia  and  Herze¬ 
govina  defied  the  Turks,  and  found  inspiration  and  help  from 
Montenegro  whenever  they  were  in  revolt  (and  it  was  often) . 
The  majority  of  the  Mohammedans  of  Bosnia  were  patient  and 
hard-working  peasants,  and  among  the  best  subjects  of  the  Turk. 
They  were  more  liberal  than  most  Mohammedans.  They 
secluded  and  veiled  their  women  and  punished  their  infidelity 
with  death.  But  they  drank  wine  in  secret  and  showed  little 
of  the  Mohammedan  gravity.  Their  boys  played  the  national 
Serb  game  of  ^  crvat,^  their  elders  ‘  put  the  stone  ’  like  Christians. 
Then  too  they  had  all  the  Serb  love  of  colour  and  decoration. 
Their  dresses  were  embroidered  in  the  Serb  fashion  though 
with  oriental  touches.  Their  veneer  was  of  the  East,  but  at 
heart  these  Mohammedans  remained  Serb. 

The  essential  unity  of  Mohammedan  and  Christian  Serbs 
in  Bosnia  is  seen  in  their  poems.  These  are  the  creation 
of  the  peasants  and  represent  the  soul  of  the  people.  The 
Mohammedan  gtislar  is  at  once  reciter  and  a  poet  like  his 
Christian  counterpart.  A  long  series  of  Mohammedan  poems 
are  based  on  Slav  traditions.  Their  love-songs  breathe  all  the 
Slav  melancholy  and  passion.  Sometimes  the  song  broods  on 
the  awful  imminence  of  death,  as  in  this  address  to  a  young 
girl : 

*  Vide  n.  322  to  this  chapter,  p.  450,  for  statistics  in  1851,  igio  and  1931. 
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Today  thou  wearest  a  robe  so  white 
’Twill  be  thy  winding  sheet  tonight. 

Today  green-mantled  art  thou  seen, 

Tomorrow  wrapped  in  turf  as  green. 

One  of  the  most  famous  Mohammedan  songs  relates  the  tragedy 
of  two  lovers.  Mujo  loved  Fata  and  met  her  in  secret.  Then 
Mujo  was  missing  for  some  days  and  Fata  saw  a  funeral  pro¬ 
cession  pass  beneath  her  window.  When  she  learned  that  the 
body  was  Mujo’s,  she  drew  a  dagger  and  slew  herself.  They 
were  buried  in  two  graves  side  by  side.  One  day,  as  the  two 
stricken  mothers  visited  the  graves,  they  beheld  a  strange 
growth : 

From  Mujo’s  grave  a  figtree  green, 

From  Fata’s  a  red  rose,  had  sprung  ; 

The  rosetree  clasped  the  figtree  close, 

As  Fata  once  to  Mujo  clung. 

This  is  the  thought  in  the  border  ballad  : 

Out  of  her  breast  there  sprang  a  rose. 

And  out  of  his  a  briar. 


The  warlike  songs  of  the  Mohammedans  of  Bosnia  are 
also  Serb  in  spirit.  The  ballad  of  Mustaj  Beg  of  Lika  is  called 
a  ‘  Mohammedan  hero-song,’  and  Mustaj  Beg  is  termed  ‘  a 
national  hero.’  *  All  the  expressions  are  those  of  the  Christian 
poems ;  for  example,  such  a  sentiment  as  '  heroism  is  not 
to  be  bought  for  money.’  Mustaj  Beg  is  imprisoned,  just  like 
Marko  Kraljevic  in  the  Christian  Serb  lays.  The  description 
of  him  after  years  of  imprisonment  is  the  same  : 


Black  indeed  was  Mustaj  Beg  of  Lika, 

To  his  waist  his  matted  hair  is  hanging, 

And  his  nails  are  like  the  claws  of  eagles. 

It  all  ends  in  a  fight  in  the  heroic  style  : 

So  they  came  along  the  green,  green  meadows 
Shouting,  praying  God  and  wielding  iron. 

Gallant  were  the  warriors  who  met  us. 

Flames  shot  out  like  hailstones  from  the  heavens. 
Gracious  God,  how  awful  was  the  struggle  ! 

In  exactly  the  same  way  a  Mohammedan  ballad  celebrates 
Ae  valour  shown  by  Prince  Nicholas  and  his  Montenegrins 
in  a  fight  near  Gusinje.  The  Mohammedanised  Serb  praises 


*  Narodni  junak  Liiki  Beg,  Mustai-Beg 
Serajevo  [1927].  ^ 


(Muslimanska  junacka  pjesmarica), 
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the  valour  of  the  Christian  and  evinces  a  sympathy  which  no 
Turk  would  show.  The  Christian  ballads  of  Montenegro  and 
Herzegovina  never  sympathise  with  the  Mohammedanised 
Serb.  They  show  even  more  hatred  for  the  ‘  damned  rene¬ 
gades  ’  than  for  the  Turks  proper. 

All  the  Christian  peasants  and  a  number  of  the  Moham¬ 
medan  ones  were  serfs. But  the  Mohammedanised  peasants 
retained  much  of  the  charm  of  the  Serb  race.  Though  their 
advances  were  ill  received,  they  were  by  no  means  unfriendly 
to  their  Christian  brethren.  They  spoke  Serb  (for  only  officials 
spoke  Turkish).  They  sometimes  bound  themselves  to  the 
Christians  by  formal  bonds,  such  as  the  practice  of  blood- 
brotherhood.  When  opportunity  offered  (as  when  a  new 
rectification  of  frontier  in  favour  of  Hungary  was  effected)  the 
Bosnian  Mohammedans  were  converted  back  to  Christianity 
by  whole  villages. They  marched  to  battle  in  1831  with 
this  singular  fatalistic  chant  on  their  lips  : 

We  march  to  the  plains  of  Kossovo, 

There  our  fathers  lost  their  faith  and  honour. 

Haply  we  may  lose  our  faith  and  honour, 

Haply  we  may  keep  both  and  return  home. 

If  the  Mohammedan  peasants  were  liberal  and  friendly, 
their  nobles  were  reactionary  and  tyrannical.  In  the  best 
times  of  Servian  history  the  Christian  nobles  had  proved 
quarrelsome,  factious  and  jealous  and  oppressive  to  inferiors. 
Their  successors,  the  Mohammedanised  beys  of  Bosnia, 
exaggerated  their  vices.  This  proud,  irritable  and  suspicious 
aristocracy  was  determined  to  be  masters  over  their  inferiors. 
They  were  surrounded  by  dangers  and  irritated  by  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  faith  with  so  many  of  their  subjects.  Fear  and  wrath 
made  them  cruel.  They  were  not  content  with  bastinadoing 
their  Christian  victims.  They  carried  a  terrible  instrument 
for  tearing  their  flesh,  and  this  horrible  hammer  (the  ‘  nadjak  ’) 
was  often  in  use.  Cruelty  and  refinement  went  hand  in  hand, 
for  the  ‘  nadjak  ’  was  sometimes  artistically  inlaid  with  silver. 
The  beys  went  further  in  their  hatred  of  Christians.  They 
indulged  in  acts  of  symbolic  degradation,  burying  men  to 
their  necks  in  dung,  desecrating  Christian  churches,  riding 
on  the  backs  of  Christians  like  Timur  bestriding  the  sovereigns 
of  Asia.  The  beys  were  sunk  in  medieval  superstitions  and 
prejudices,  and  intoxicated  with  their  pride.  They  had  so 
often  oppressed  their  own  subjects  with  impunity  that  they 
did  not  fear  to  rise  against  the  Sultan.  They  were  to  find  that 
they  had  rebelled  once  too  often. 
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It  is  obvious  that  these  were  not  ordinary  insurrections.  .  .  .  The  grand  vital 
question  was  at  issue  .  .  .  whether  Bosnia  should  subsist,  as  it  had  subsisted  for 
centuries  ...  or  submit  to  a  police  system  of  order. — Ranke  on  Hussein’s  revolt 
of  1829. 

Trouble  began  when  Mahmud  sent  an  energetic  pasha  to 
restore  order  in  1821.  By  allying  with  some  chiefs  and  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  Christians  Mahmud’s  pasha  captured  Mostar  and 
beheaded  some  of  the  beys.  But  the  destruction  of  the  janiz- 
zaries  in  1826  renewed  the  unrest.  The  beys  felt  it  would  be 
their  turn  next,  and  were  infuriated  when  ordered  to  wear 
the  new  Turkish  uniform.  Its  crossed  belts  excited  their 
wrath.  ^  If  we  want  crosses  we  will  get  them  from  the  other 
[Austrian]  Emperor  not  from  the  Sultan,’  said  they.  The 
Bosnian  Vizier  took  up  arms  against  them  and  stormed  Sera- 
jevo.  But  the  beys  rose  in  their  wrath,  and  hunted  him  from 
the  town  after  a  fight  in  the  streets  (1828).  The  peace  with 
Russia  next  year  gave  Mahmud  an  opportunity  of  dealing  with 
Bosnia.  The  Vizier  of  Bosnia  was  ordered  to  put  on  his  new 
Turkish  uniform  and  to  attack  Serajevo.  Before  he  could  do 
either,  rebellion  had  already  broken  out.  Hussein  Aga,  a 
leading  bey,  summoned  ‘  the  famous,  proud  and  lionhearted 
sons  of  Bosnia  ’  to  wage  a  ‘  holy  war  ’  against  ‘  the  unbelieving 
Giaour  Sultan,’  for  '  the  restoration  of  the  true  Islam.’ 
Forty  thousand  men  rallied  to  the  standard  of  Hussein.  He 
styled  himself  ‘  the  Dragon  of  Bosnia,’  and  declared  that  he 
was  ‘  fighting  for  freedom  ’  and  ‘  for  his  ancestors.’  Hussein 
captured  the  Bosnian  Vizier  at  Travnik,  stripped  him  of  his 
new  Turkish  uniform,  ceremoniously  washed  him  and  forced 
him  to  repeat  penitentiary  prayers.  Thereafter,  and  until  he 
escaped,  the  Vizier  was  dragged  in  the  train  of  Hussein,  clad 
in  old  Turkish  costume.  The  movement  was  one  of  pure 
reaction  to  Bosnian-Mohammedan  nationalism.  When  Hus¬ 
sein  entered  Serajevo  he  dismissed  all  Turkish  officials  and 
destroyed  all  traces  of  Turkish  rule.  By  1831  Hussein  was 
actually  threatening  to  dismember  the  Turkish  Empire.  He 
advanced  to  the  famous  plain  of  Kossovo,  where  he  joined 
forces  with  Mustapha  pasha  and  an  army  of  Albanians. 
Mustapha  had  already  played  an  ambiguous  part  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  against  Russia.*  Now  he  emerged  from  his  neutrality 


*  Gp.  supra,  pp.  55-6. 
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and  openly  advanced  against  the  Turks.  Hussein  and  Mus- 
tapha  were  joined  by  a  third  pasha  from  Sofia.  They  held 
Old  Servia  and  nearly  all  Bulgaria  within  their  rebellious 
hands.  Even  Constantinople  might  fall. 

The  end  came  suddenly.  Reschid  Mehemet  pasha,  the 
Grand  Vizier,  negotiated  with  Hussein  and  Mustapha  secretly 
and  simultaneously.  Each  suspected  his  colleague  and,  while 
they  hesitated,  Reschid  turned  suddenly  on  Mustapha  and 
beat  him  at  Prilep  (1831).  The  Albanians  held  out  for  three 
months,  until  Scutari  surrendered.  Just  before  its  fall  Hussein 
‘  the  Dragon  ’  and  his  Bosnians  advanced  on  Mehemet  Reschid 
from  the  Kossovo  plain.  They  had  captured  Pec  and  Prisrend 
and  threatened  to  attack  the  Grand  Vizier  in  the  rear.  Reschid 
Mehemet,  however,  promised  to  make  Hussein  Vizier  of  Bosnia 
and  to  allow  a  native  Bosnian  administration.  ‘  The  Dragon  ’ 
eagerly  accepted  the  bribe,  and  allowed  the  Grand  Vizier  to 
proceed  against  Mustapha.  By  May  ‘  new  victories  over 
Mustapha  pasha  ’  were  reported  and  Scutari  was  stormed. 
Mustapha  was  spared,  but  many  of  his  followers  were  put  to 
death  with  excruciating  tortures,  and  the  Albanian  revolt 
stamped  out  in  blood.  ^  Diuide  et  impera  ’  has  always  been 
the  Turkish  motto,  and  Mehemet  Reschid  understood  how  to 
practise  it.  He  had  no  longer  any  need  to  keep  his  promises 
to  Hussein.  He  refused  to  make  him  Vizier  of  Bosnia,  and 
artfully  induced  other  chiefs  to  question  his  authority.  Finally 
he  nominated  Kara  Mahmud  Vizier  and  sent  him  against 
‘  Dragon  Hussein  ’  with  thirty  thousand  men.  Kara  Mahmud 
advanced  on  Serajevo  and  fought  a  severe  battle  with  Hussein. 
He  despaired  at  one  time  of  victory  but,  at  the  last  moment,  Ali 
Bey  Rizvanbegovic  appeared  with  a  force  of  Herzegovinan 
Christians  and  decided  the  day  in  his  favour.  All  resistance 
was  at  an  end  and  the  Grand  Vizier  had  triumphed.  In 
October  Mahmud  received  him  with  extraordinary  marks  of 
favour.  He  gave  him  ‘  a  robe  of  honour  studded  with  gold 
and  diamonds,  a  fez  covered  with  diamonds,  a  sword  set  with 
precious  stones.’  Finally  ‘  a  special  order  was  hung  round  his 
neck  by  the  Sultan  himself.’  The  honours  were  great,  but 
Reschid  Mehemet  had  really  subdued  Albania  and  Bosnia. 
A  few  months  later  he  was  to  undergo  a  shameful  defeat,  and 
surrender  Syria,  himself  and  his  army  into  the  hands  of  the 
redoubtable  Ibrahim. 

The  subjugation  of  Bosnia  was  real.  Kara  Mahmud 
established  himself  triumphantly  at  Serajevo.  Hussein,  ‘  the 
Dragon  ’  of  Bosnia,  had  fled.  He  had  been  received  in  Austrian 
territory  with  great  respect,  and  given  a  bodyguard.  But  his 
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presence  led  to  disturbing  raids  on  the  frontier.  Finally  the 
Sultan  offered  to  pardon  him,  but  condemned  him  to  exile  at 
Trebizond.  ‘  The  Dragon  ’  deplored,  but  accepted,  the  sentence 
and  died  on  the  way  to  his  place  of  exile.  As  a  result  of  his 
rebellion  the  hereditary  captaincies  were  abolished,  although 
direct  Turkish  rule  could  not  as  yet  be  introduced  into  Bosnia 
and  still  less  into  Herzegovina. 


Ill 

ril  wreath  my  sword  in  myrtle  bought 
The  sword  which  laid  the  tyrant  low. 

Greek  Epigram. 

Bosnia  had  not  been  wholly  conquered.  Herzegovina 
remained  a  wild  province  to  the  south,  filled  with  half-inde¬ 
pendent  Serb  tribes  and  bordering  on  free  Montenegro.  The 
two  chief  beys  in  Herzegovina  had  defied  ‘  Dragon  ’  Hussein 
and  remained  unimpeachably  loyal  to  the  Sultan.  The  Porte 
could  not  with  decency  deprive  either  of  any  power,  and  in 
fact  both  were  promoted.  The  most  powerful  was  Ali  Bey 
Rizvanbegovic,  who  had  brought  up  his  forces  in  the  nick  of 
time  to  defeat  Hussein  before  the  walls  of  Serajevo.  He  was 
the  largest  landowner  in  Herzegovina  and  had  built  a  wonderful 
palace  by  the  source  of  the  Buna,  overlooked  with  frowning 
crags.  He  now  became  governor  of  Herzegovina  and  soon 
showed  his  power.  He  surrounded  his  castle  at  Stolac,  a 
griin  eagle’s  nest,  with  stakes  bearing  the  heads  of  hundreds 
of  his  enemies.  He  could  be  beneficent  as  well  as  tyrannical ; 
he  introduced  rice-culture  and  the  silkworm  into  the  vale  of 
the  Narenta,  and  planted  the  vine  and  the  olive.  But  his 
power  was  too  great  and  it  was  destroyed  by  the  jealous  Turk 
twenty  years  later. 

Another  bey  had  remained  faithful  to  the  Turk.  Smail 
Cengic  Aga,  the  capetan  of  Gacko,  was  rewarded  by  receiving 
the  office  of  deputy-governor  of  Herzegovina.  He  inaugu¬ 
rated  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  district  by  attempting  to 
subdue  all  the  recalcitrant  and  semi-independent  Serb  tribes 
of  Herzegovina.  Of  these  there  were  some  half-dozen  lying 
between  Gacko  and  free  Montenegro.*  Their  revolts  against 
the  Turks  were  perpetual  and  they  depended  for  success  or 
failure  on  Montenegro.  They  were  always  aided  and  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  Montenegrins,  who  supplied  them  with  arms 

.  ,*  The  Banjani,  Drobniaci,  Piva,  Rudine,  Saranzi  and  Zupa  were  semi- 
independent. 
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in  case  of  victory  and  with  a  refuge  in  case  of  defeat.  No 
murderer  or  rebel  who  fled  from  Herzegovina  to  Montenegro 
was  ever  given  back  to  the  Turks.  Cengic  Aga  had  a  plan. 
He  meant  to  end  the  independence  of  the  turbulent  Herze- 
govinan  bands.  If  he  could  suppress  and  control  them, 
Montenegro’s  resistance  would  be  weakened  and  perhaps  even 
mortally  injured.  His  calculation  was  bold,  and  he  forgot 
only  that  Montenegrins  might  do  something  to  interrupt 
his  plan. 

Cengic  Aga  fixed  his  headquarters  at  Gacko.  It  is  the 
centre  of  a  wide  plain,  golden  and  green  in  summer.  The 
Piva  river  curves  gracefully  through  it,  showing  at  each  bend 
sheens  of  blue  like  a  Chinese  dragon.  The  town  itself  nestles 
beneath  a  hillside,  the  red  roofs  and  white  walls  contrasting 
with  an  azure  sheet  of  adjoining  water.  Its  situation  was  of 
great  importance.  It  commanded  the  Muratovizza  pass, 
whence  so  often  had  issued  the  marauding  bands  of  Monte¬ 
negrins.  It  separated  the  subject  clans  of  Gacko  and  Nevesinje 
from  the  semi-independent  Banjani  and  Piva  clans.  Cengic 
Aga  had  chosen  his  fortress  and  he  had  fortified  it  well.  But 
he  had  not  realised  that  he  could  not  always  be  behind  im¬ 
pregnable  walls.  From  1833  onwards  Cengic  Aga  increased 
the  vigour  of  his  rule.  Every  semi-independent  tribe  was 
forced  to  pay  the  haratch  (tribute).  An  oppression  of  the 
Christians  took  place.  Women  were  violated,  men  flogged. 
Strict  obedience  was  enforced  by  the  Aga  and  his  terrible 
pandurs,^  For  seven  years  the  oppression  went  on  until  it 
became  intolerable. 

What  happened  is  recorded  in  song,  and  song  in  this  corner 
of  the  Balkans  is  sometimes  our  only  source  of  history.  If  the 
song  is  to  be  trusted  it  was  three  Montenegrins  in  Cevo, 

‘  bloody  Cevo,  the  nurse  of  heroes,’  who  planned  the  death  of 
Cengic  Aga.  They  were  drinking  wine  in  an  inn.  Where 
could  they  get  sugar  (always  a  dainty  desired  by  Montenegrins) 
and  ‘  where  could  they  find  a  good  lot  of  heads  to  cut  off?  ’ 

‘  Why  not,’  says  one  of  them,  ^  attack  Cengic  Aga,  the  worst 
persecutor  of  the  Christians  ?  When  I  lived  in  broad  Gacko 
I  wept  often  and  was  full  of  wrath  when  I  saw  what  he  did  to 
the  poor  Serbs  and  how  he  tortured  them.’  This  was  enough. 
One  of  the  drinkers  '  swears  by  God,  by  the  red  wine  and 
by  his  arms,  to  eat  nothing  till  he  has  cut  off  the  Aga’s  head. 

I  would  rather  avenge  the  poor  raya  than  be  the  richest  man 
on  earth.’  I 

*  The  pandurs  are  a  kind  of  police. 

t  The  quotations  are  from  the  Herzegovinan  folk-ballad  Smrt  Alaj  bega  GengUa . 
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The  enterprise  thus  decided  on  was  carried  out  in  1840. 
The  three  conspirators  took  fifteen  comrades,  pushed  out  from 
Cevo,  passed  the  Turkish  fortress  of  Niksic  and  struck  north 
to  the  Muratovizza  defile — 

Where  the  mountain  green  slopes  downward 
To  the  plain  they  stopped  and  rested. 

In  the  distance  they  saw  the  bey  riding  by  the  village  of 
Miholjace.  As  he  passed  on  his  horse  he  flogged  his  labourers 
as  they  worked  in  the  fields  so  savagely  that  the  linen  on  their 
backs  was  forced  into  their  flesh.  The  watchers  swore  an 
oath  once  more  : 


God  and  Mary  grant  our  wishes  ! 
May  the  Servian  musket  slay  you  ! 
May  your  horrid  head  be  severed  ! 


All  unconscious,  the  Aga  rode  towards  his  concealed  enemies. 
The  horse  was  graceful  as  a  swan,  with  a  gold-plated  bridle, 
with  gold  trappings  which  touched  the  ground.  The  Aga 
wore  a  silk  and  gold  turban,  a  green  velvet  dolman  with  gold 
buttons,  a  damascened  sword  and  a  musket  studded  with 
gold  and  jewels.  As  this  glittering  hero  aj^proached  the 
Montenegrins  sprang  out  and  a  fierce  struggle  took  place. 
Cengic  Aga  met  his  death  like  a  brave  man.  His  followers 
came  up  and  renewed  the  fight  and  the  Montenegrins 
escaped  only  with  difficulty. 

Starless,  moonless  was  the  night-time, 

So  the  Turkish  robbers  lost  them. 

Safe  they  came  to  bloody  Cevo, 

And  the  Aga’s  head  came  with  them. 

The  death  of  Cengic  Aga  was  an  event  of  great  importance. 
It  at  once  provoked  reprisals.  The  Turks  sent  forces  into  all 
parts  of  Herzegovina  which  ravaged  the  land.  Every  house 
in  the  2abliak  area  (beneath  the  mountain  of  Dormitor)  is 
said  to  have  been  burned.*  But  they  made  no  permanent 
impression.  They  did  not  subdue  the  tribes  on  the  Herze- 
govinan  border,  and  the  more  desperate  spirits  found  refuge 
in  Montenegro.  The  Turks  indeed  attacked  Montenegro, 
but  were  speedily  forced  to  suspend  operations.  The  prudent 
poet-bishop,  Peter  II,  had  just  strengthened  his  connexion 
with  Russia  and  come  to  a  diplomatic  agreement  with  Austria. 


I  *  tradition  I  found  in  the  district.  The  existing  houses  are  certainly 

There  are  many  traces  of  older  houses,  of  which  most  were 

certainly  burned. 
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He  appealed  to  both  against  the  Turks.  It  was  impossible 
to  hold  that  he  had  stimulated  the  assassination,  for  he  was 
always  restraining  his  followers.  When  Montenegrin  raiders 
captured  2abliak  on  Lake  Scutari  in  1835  forced  them 

to  restore  it  to  the  Turks.  So  in  1840  Austria  and  Russia 
applied  pressure  to  the  Turks,  who  reluctantly  withdrew  from 
the  contest.  The  death  of  Cengic  Aga  resulted  in  the  defeat 
of  his  designs.  He  had  proposed  thoroughly  to  subdue  the 
semi-independent  tribes  of  Herzegovina,  and  to  make  this 
subjection  the  prelude  to  a  conquest  of  Montenegro.  His 
death  deranged  the  plan.  The  Turks  inflicted  great  loss  on 
the  Herzegovinan  tribes.  But  they  did  not  effectively  subdue 
them,  nor  did  they  continue  to  raise  the  haratch  from  them  as 
Cengic  Aga  had  done.  Above  all,  they  did  not  subdue 
Montenegro,  that  nurse  of  heroes  and  rebels. 

The  death  of  Cengic  Aga  had  a  symbolic  meaning  to  the 
half-free  Serbs  of  Herzegovina  and  to  the  free  men  of  Monte¬ 
negro.  It  was  a 

victory  for  the  Gross  most  holy 
and  for  golden  freedom. 

A  stone  marks  the  place  where  he  was  murdered,  a  spot  which 
no  Serb  ever  passed  without  rejoicing.  A  local  guslar  cele¬ 
brated  the  event  in  song,  and  only  six  years  later  it  formed  the 
theme  of  a  most  famous  poem  by  Mazuranic.  Though  an 
imitative  poem  produced  by  a  cultivated  scholar  it  has  a  kind 
of  primitive  vigour  and  appeal  and  is  still  read  and  recited  in 
all  Jugoslav  lands.  The  Aeme  of  both  songs  is  the  glory  of 
little  Montenegro,  who  freed  Herzegovina  from  its  oppressors. 
And  the  thought  of  Mazuranic  is  that  mountains  are  the 
source  of  Liberty. 

’Mid  crags  the  eagle  builds  his  nest 
For  vain  in  plain  is  freedom’s  crest.* 

The  love  of  freedom  seems  innate  in  these  mountaineers, 
and  is  combined  with  a  savage  exultation  at  the  defeat  of 
their  oppressors.  Montenegrins  and  Herzegovinans  celebrate 
the  murder  of  Cengic  Aga  as  a  glorious  victory,  just  as  all 
Serbs  celebrate  the  deed  of  Obilic,  who  murdered  Sultan 
Murad  on  the  field  of  Kossovo,  But  it  was  not  only  in  Herze¬ 
govina  and  Montenegro  that  the  deed  was  remembered.  The 
Christians  of  Bosnia  saw  in  it  a  proof  that  there  were  still  men 

*  The  Death  of  Smail  Aga  by  Maiuranic  is  translated  by  J.  W.  Wiles  [1925]. 
I  have  often  quoted  this  verse  in  the  original  to  peasants  in  remote  villages 
in  Montenegro,  and  never  found  one  unfamiliar  with  it. 
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of  the  Serb  race  with  stout  hearts  and  bloody  hands.  As  long 
as  such  men  lived  the  future  need  not  be  despaired  of.  One 
day  the  Mohammedans  would  sec  them  advancing,  not  upon 
Gacko  but  on  Serajevo,  and  not  slaughtering  one  man  but 
thousands.  The  day  of  vengeance  was  still  far  off,  but  now 
it  was  certain.  These  dreams  had  a  solid  basis  of  reality. 
So  long  as  tribes  in  Herzegovina  were  unsubdued  and  Monte¬ 
negro  was  free,  the  Turkish  Empire  was  always  in  danger. 
And  when  Herzegovina  revolted  in  1875,  Turkish 

Empire  fell. 


IV 

Each  people  sees  in  each  a  brother 
And  all  acclaim  their  one  Slav  mother  ! 

Slav  Foi,k-song  of  1848. 

Herzegovina  was  the  country  of  the  future,  but  Bosnia  was 
of  the  present.  After  the  events  of  1 83 1  Bosnia  was  no  longer 
independent,  but  she  was  still  capable  of  insurrection.  The 
Turks  did  not  fear  an  insurrection  of  Christians  as  in  Herze¬ 
govina.  In  Bosnia  they  feared  an  insurrection  of  Serb 
Mohammedans.  Feudalism  had  been  curbed,  but  the  new 
government  had  not  developed  its  goodly  heritage.  Bosnia  is 
a  country  which  is  capable  of  development.  The  Posavina, 
which  looks  towards  the  Save,  is  a  garden.  Even  in  the 
Kraina  there  are  green-floored  valleys,  forested  hills,  and 
mountain  torrents  ending  in  noble  rivers.  There  is  not  the 
stony  desolation  of  Montenegro,  nor  the  aridity  of  Herzegovina. 
Bosnia  had  resources  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  either, 
minerals,  forests,  cornlands  and  pasture,  all  rendered  useless  by 
Turkish  economic  policy. 

In  1850  Bosnia  exported  silks,  wax,  wheat,  cattle,  wool, 
furs,  potash  and  iron.  She  imported  coffee,  sugar,  molasses, 
rice,  figs,  soap  and  calico.  But  trade  was  made  difficult  by 
the  supineness  of  the  government.  There  had  always  been 
smuggling  into  Croatia,  extending  even  to  the  cutting  down  and 
transporting  of  trees.  The  Bosnian  side  of  the  frontier  was 
stripped.  On  the  Croatian  side  all  trees  were  carefully  pre¬ 
served.  The  Turkish  government  built  no  roads,  and  pursued 
an  inconceivably  stupid  economic  policy.  Exports  and  im¬ 
ports  had  formerly  been  charged  with  a  uniform  duty  of  3  to 
4  per  cent.  Reschid’s  reforms  imposed  an  additional  9  per 
cent,  on  Turi^sh  merchants  on  both  imports  and  exports.  It  was 
not  equally  imposed  on  foreigners.  So  Bosnian  iron,  imported 
into  any  part  of  Turkey  (even  into  Herzegovina),  paid  12  per 
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cent.,  while  Austrian  iron  paid  3  per  cent.  Servia  found  that,  if 
she  imported  goods  from  Bosnia  direct,  she  paid  12  per  cent., 
but  that  Austria  could  get  them  for  her  at  6  per  cent.^^® 
Well  might  Churchill  exclaim,  ‘Turkey’s  system  of  customs 
was  calculated  to  ruin  her  own  subjects.’  She  was  equally 
ready  to  ruin  herself.  In  1852  she  farmed  the  customs 
for  ;^6,776.  They  were  really  worth  about  ;^20,ooo,  but  the 
government  did  not  know  it.  Similarly  the  economic  policy 
tended  to  bring  Bosnia  into  connexion  with  her  fellow  Slavs 
in  Croatia.  For  the  only  way  the  Bosnian  merchants  could 
circumvent  the  12  per  cent,  duties  was  by  illicit  exports  and 
imports  over  the  Austrian  border.  ‘  The  Austrian  traders 
were  thus  enabled  to  exploit  the  resources  of  the  [Bosnian] 
provinces  and  carry  on  an  extensive  system  of  smugghng  with 
impunity.’ 

Great  as  was  the  inefficiency  of  the  government,  the  main 
cause  of  the  trouble  ‘  was  the  Tanzimat^^  the  new  system  of 
reform.  That  was  Stratford’s  opinion  and  it  was  true.  Such 
energies  as  'the  Vizier  had  were  absorbed  in  introducing 
reforms,  which  were  certain  to  be  most  bitterly  opposed  by  the 
whole  force  of  Mohammedan  Bosnia.  It  was  an  additional 
grievance  that  the  pasha  applied  to  the  Christian  rayas  to  help 
him  in  the  struggle.  Tahir  pasha,  the  last  governor  before 
1850,  busied  himself  in  improving  their  lot.  This  is  the  more 
to  his  credit  as  he  was  ‘  a  Turk  of  the  old  school.’  He 
certainly  introduced  new  methods  into  Bosnia.  The  land  was 
held  by  the  raya  from  the  bey  or  spahi^  on  condition  of  forced 
labour  and  of  certain  payments.  If  provided  with  seed  and 
cattle  he  gave  half  his  produce  to  the  landlord,  and  one-third 
if  unprovided.  The  Turkish  imperial  tithe  and  the  capitation 
tax  were  both  levied  on  Christians,  Mussulmans  being  exempt. 
In  addition  there  was  the  povez^  a  tax  exacted  from  Christians 
and  Mussulmans  alike  and  intended  to  be  adjusted  to  their 
power  to  pay.  Tahir  pasha  endeavoured  to  lighten  the 
Christian  lot  by  abolishing  the  bastinado  and  by  remitting 
forced  labour.  He  also  aimed  at  simplifying  the  taxes  and 
arranged  that  the  quota  should  be  fixed  by  the  elders  of  the 
village  and  not  by  the  local  Mussulman  spahi.  These  were  real 
efforts  at  improvement  and  provoked  a  Jugoslav  poet  to  ex¬ 
claim,  ‘  All  the  Christians  of  Bosnia  are  now  receiving  a  new  life.’ 

Tahir  pasha’s  efforts  were  too  advanced  to  be  permanently 
successful.  The  punishment  of  the  bastinado  remained  until 
1878,  and  forced  labour  continued  even  longer.  But  the  very 
meaning  of  reform,  the  mere  attempt  to  lighten  the  lot  of 
Christians  and  to  make  them  equal  to  Mohammedans,  roused 
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the  Bosnian  beys  to  fury.  The  revolutionary  movement  in 
Europe  during  1848-9  produced  a  rising  in  Bosnia,  but  a 
movement  different  from  that  in  any  other  country  in 

Europe.  Elsewhere  the  people  revolted  against  kings  or 

nobles.  In  Bosnia  Mohammedan  nobles  revolted  against  the 
Sultan  to  prevent  him  from  improving  the  lot  of  the  peasants. 
It  was  the  purely  selfish  attempt  of  a  hereditary  caste  to  revive 
and  to  perpetuate  their  exclusive  privileges.  It  was  a  revolt 
of  medieval  barons  against  the  age  of  railways  and  of  firearms. 

The  revolt  of  the  Mohammedan  beys  would  have  had  small 
chance  of  success  in  any  country  except  one  governed  by  the 
Turk.  But  for  that  reason  it  came  within  an  ace  of  success. 
One  element  which  favoured  it  was  the  strange  feeling  of 

brotherhood  evoked  by  Jellacic  and  the  Croats,  who  had 

revolted  against  the  revolutionary  government  in  Hungary. 
They  appealed  for  support  to  the  Slavs  of  Bosnia  whether 
Mohammedan  or  Christian.  JellaCic,  a  native  Croat,  was 
appointed  ban  or  governor  of  Croatia  by  the  Austrian  emperor 
after  the  first  outbreak  of  revolution  in  Vienna  and  Budapest. 
In  September  1848  he  called  Serbs  and  Croats  to  his  aid  in  the 
name  of  the  unity  of  the  Slav  race,  and  attacked  the  Hungarian 
revolutionists  in  the  name  of  the  Austrian  emperor  and  of 
Slavdom.  He  summoned  the  southern  Slavs  of  all  races, 
Slovenes,  Serbs,  Montenegrins,  Bulgars,  Macedonians,  Bosnians. 
Was  the  unity  of  the  Slav  race  to  stop  there  ?  Was  not  the 
moment  come  of  which  the  poet  had  dreamed?  ^Scattered 
Slavs,  let  us  be  one  united  whole  and  not  mere  fragments.’ 

‘  All  Europe  will  kneel  before  this  idol.  His  head  will  tower 
above  the  clouds,  his  feet  will  shake  the  earth.’  * 

Jellacic  appealed  to  Slavs  at  an  extraordinary  moment. 
The  Christian  Serbs  and  Croats  were  wild  with  enthusiasm  for 
Jellacic,  who  had  made  Croatia  a  nation,  and  was  attacking 
Hungary  in  the  name  of  the  Serbo-Croats.  They  spoke  of  the 
unity  of  Illyria,  but  meant  that  of  the  southern  Slavs.  For  it 
was  the  first  really  Jugoslav  movement.  Songs  of  unity  were 
on  the  lips  of  all  southern  Slavs. 

For  ever  lasts  not  sorrow, 

Good  comes  as  evil  flies, 

For  us  a  fairer  morrow, 

A  brighter  sun  doth  rise. 

Why  speak  of  foeman’s  numbers. 

If  only  we  can  see 

Serbs,  Croats  waked  from  slumbers. 

And  clasped  in  unity  ? 


*  Jdn  Kolldr  in  Slavy  Dcera. 
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Nor  was  the  enthusiasm  confined  only  to  Serbs  and  Croats. 

The  hour  has  struck,  the  flame’s  alight 

From  Adrian  sea  to  Balkan  height. 

Our  blood  o’er-comes  the  shades  of  night. 

So  great  was  the  enthusiasm  that  the  poet-bishop  of  Monte¬ 
negro  forgot  his  usual  prudence  and  offered  Jellacic  ten 
thousand  soldiers.  Jellacic  was  too  wise  to  accept.  Servia 
remained  neutral ;  her  prince  was  not  firm  on  his  throne  and 
the  Czar  had  advised  him  not  to  move.  But  thousands  of 
volunteers  poured  to  the  aid  of  Jellaiic  from  Macedonia  and 
even  from  distant  Bulgaria.  What  would  the  Bosnians  do  ? 

The  Mohammedan  beys  were  in  a  difficulty.  They  had 
no  sympathy  with  popular  movements  or  with  the  Jugoslav 
cause,  but  they  realised  that  the  Serbs  and  Croats  of  Bosnia 
and  the  Slavs  of  Macedonia  and  Bulgaria  were  all  for  supporting 
Jellacic  and  the  Croats.  The  beys  therefore  agreed,  though 
with  secret  reluctance,  to  support  this  Slav  confederation. 
An  insurrection  at  once  began  and  Ali  Kiedic,  a  cousin  of 
Jellacic,  was  declared  their  general.  The  Mohammedans,  the 
Serbs  and  the  Groats  of  Bosnia  rose  and  besieged  Bihac.  Old 
Tahir  pasha  failed  to  raise  the  siege  and  advised  the  Porte  to 
treat  with  the  Bosnian  representatives.  He  was  directed  to 
summon  a  Slav  congress  to  Travnik.  But  no  sooner  did  the 
congress  meet  than  its  members  quarrelled.  The  Moham¬ 
medans  and  Christians  had  only  been  united  for  a  moment. 
As  soon  as  the  congress  opened  the  Mohammedans  made 
clear  that  their  sole  aim  was  the  retention  of  their  old  privileges. 
The  divisions  between  them  and  the  Christians  were  not  to 
be  healed,  and  it  only  needed  a  clever  intriguer  to  set  them 
fighting  against  each  other. 


V 

Oft  had  he  shown  in  climes  afar 
Each  attribute  of  roving  war. 

The  sharpened  ear,  the  piercing  ^e, 

The  quick  resolve  in  danger  nigh. 

Scott. 

In  May  1850  the  Porte  deposed  Tahir  pasha  and  placed 
Omer  pasha  in  supreme  command  in  Rumelia.  Omer  was  a 
strange  character.  He  was  a  Croat  by  birth,  named  Michael 
Lotis,  who  had  deserted  from  the  Christian  service  while  a 
military  cadet.  He  fled  to  Bosnia,  where  he  became  servant 
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to  a  rich  bey  who  befriended  him  and  urged  him  to  become 
a  Moslem.  Omer  took  the  advice,  apostatised  and  entered 
the  Turkish  army.  When  a  captain  he  was  noticed  with  favour 
by  Mahmud  II  and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major.  He 
became  the  teacher  of  Abdul  Medjid,  the  heir  to  the  throne, 
and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  future  promotion.  He  had 
fought  in  many  lands  with  success.  In  the  Lebanon  he  had 
led  the  forlorn  hope  which  took  Ibrahim  in  the  rear  and  gave 
Napier  the  victory.  He  had  contended  against  the  Druses 
with  the  alternate  weapons  of  force  and  fraud.  He  had 
conducted  important  operations  in  Albania,  in  Kurdistan  and 
in  Bulgaria.  Now  he  was  appointed  to  a  still  higher  command. 
He  was  a  stern,  resolute  man,  not  so  much  an  expert  in  war  as 
a  born  leader,  with  just  that  mixture  of  cunning  and  bravery 
which  impresses  orientals.  And  his  presence  in  Bosnia  at  the 
critical  moment  was  decisive.®^^ 

Omer  pasha  had  about  eight  thousand  troops  and  a  number 
of  excellent  Polish  and  Hungarian  officers,  victims  of  revolution 
and  exiles  from  their  native  lands.  He  had  pacified  Bulgaria 
by  generous  concessions  to  the  revolted  Christians  and  the  news 
of  his  clemency  preceded  his  arrival  in  Bosnia.  His  promises 
of  equal  justice  to  Mohammedans  and  to  rayas  were  therefore 
the  more  readily  accepted.  The  Christians,  already  most 
suspicious  of  the  rebellious  beys,  promptly  laid  down  their 
arms.  The  Mohammedan  beys  alone  remained  in  revolt. 
In  the  first  engagements  Omer  easily  dispersed  them  and 
reached  Serajevo.  He  summoned  all  the  beys  to  meet  him 
there  and,  speaking  in  the  Bosnian  dialect,  personally  informed 
them  of  the  Sultan’s  commands.  Travnik  was  no  longer  to 
be  the  residence  of  the  Vizier.  The  capital  was  to  be  Serajevo. 
The  Tanzimat,  the  programme  of  reform,  was  to  be  rigidly 
applied  to  the  whole  of  Bosnia.  Christians  and  Mohammedans 
were  to  be  treated  as  absolutely  equal  before  the  law.  There 
was  to  be  no  preference  to  the  Mohammedan  religion.  Above 
all  a  rigid  system  of  conscription  was  to  be  applied  to  Christians 
and  Mohammedans  alike.  Taxes  were  to  be  equally  raised 
from  both,  and  conscripts  liable  to  military  service  outside 
Bosnia  were  to  be  enrolled.  If  Omer’s  will  prevailed,  old 
Bosnia  would  cease  to  exist.  All  of  the  beys  withdrew  from 
the  meeting  in  deep  indignation.  They  had  no  intention  of 
obeying  and  roused  all  Mohammedan  Bosnia  to  revolt.  But 
the  Christians  of  Bosnia  accepted  Omer’s  promises  with  joy 
and  supported  the  renegade  Croat  as  if  he  had  been  a  follower 
of  the  Cross. 

The  most  powerful  and  able  of  the  beys  was  Ali  Bey 
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Rizvanbegovic.  He  had  long  been  under  suspicions  which 
his  conduct  at  this  crisis  only  intensified.  He  temporised  when 
the  Mohammedan  beys  revolted  against  Omer.  He  acted 
like  Lord  Lovat  in  the  ‘  forty-five  ’  or  the  prince  of  Lebanon 
a  decade  earlier.  He  did  not  openly  declare  against  Omer, 
but  sent  his  chief  executioner  to  head  the  rebel  forces  in 
Herzegovina  and  his  servants  to  assist  them.  In  secret  he 
urged  them  on  to  battle.  One  of  Omer’s  ablest  lieutenants,  a 
Pole,  who  had  taken  the  name  of  Iskender  beg,  completely 
defeated  the  Herzegovinan  rebels.  He  opened  the  way  to 
Mostar,  which  was  besieged  by  the  rebels.  Omer  pasha  arrived 
in  time  to  relieve  the  city  and  to  defeat  the  insurgents.  That 
accounted  for  Herzegovina,  but  he  hurried  north  against  the 
rebels  of  Bosnia.  There  in  March  1850  there  was  a  three 
days’  battle  beside  the  blue  lake  of  Jezero.  Omer  was  out¬ 
numbered  but  victorious.  His  troops  were  infinitely  superior 
to  the  rude  feudal  levies,  and  he  entered  Jajce  as  a  conqueror. 
He  had  ended  the  last  feudal  regime  in  Europe. 

Ali  Bey  Rizvanbegovic  hypocritically  professed  his  loyalty 
to  Omer  on  hearing  of  the  victory.  Omer  visited  the 
Bey  at  Buna  and  invited  him  to  a  banquet  at  Mostar. 
Thither  went  the  old  chief  believing  that  he  had  hoodwinked 
his  enemy.  But  Omer  was  more  than  his  match  in  cunning. 
Before  Ali  Bey  had  reached  Mostar,  Omer’s  troops  had 
occupied  his  two  strongholds  at  Buna  and  Stolac.  All  un¬ 
conscious,  Ali  Bey  attended  the  banquet  at  Mostar,  which 
was  celebrated  with  great  splendour.  As  it  ended  Omer  rose 
and  directed  his  attendants  to  seize  Ali  Bey.  They  carried 
him  down  to  where  the  great  bridge  flings  its  single  span  over 
the  broad  Narenta.  There  they  seated  the  old  man  on  an 
ass  and  exposed  him  to  the  ridicule  of  the  people.  The  old 
man  passionately  assailed  Omer.  ^  Why  dost  thou  trouble 
me  ?  .  .  .  Thou  too  art  a  Wallach,  the  son  of  a  Wallach  *  .  .  . 
Even  had  I  taken  up  arms  against  the  Sultan,  thou  wouldest 
not  be  worthy  to  associate  with  me  .  .  .  Oh  thou  unclean 
Wallachian,  send  me  rather  before  the  Padishah,  that  he  naay 
pass  judgment  upon  me,  and  do  not  thou  insult  me  in  mine 
old  age.’  The  crowd  murmured  at  this  humiliation  to  their 
oldest  and  proudest  bey.  Omer  took  this  accusation  to  heart, 
dismounted  Ali  Bey  from  the  ass  and  placed  him  in  honour¬ 
able  confinement.  But  a  few  days  later  the  old  man  was 
shot  through  the  head  while  asleep,  and  the  sentry  explained 

*  Asboth,  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  [1890],  272;  but  contrast  with  Lehen  Omer 
pashdy  von  Dr.  Koetschek,  Serajevo  [1885],  26.  Omer  was  in  fact  a  Groat,  but 
he  married  a  Wallach, 
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that  his  gun  went  off  accidentally.  These  accidents  happened 
too  often  to  Omer’s  prisoners.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty 
leading  beys  sent  to  Constantinople  ‘  the  most  dangerous  came 
all  of  them  to  sudden  deaths.’  Some  ‘  suddenly  became  ill  and 
died ;  others,  slightly  wounded,  never  recovered ;  accidents  on 
the  line  of  march  despatched  a  few.’ 

Omer’s  methods  were  barbarous,  but  he  ‘  did  not  his  work 
negligently.’  His  appeals  to  the  Christians  for  support  were 
entirely  successful.  ‘  The  few  Christians  taken  in  arms  were 
liberated,’  and  the  mass  of  them  ardently  supported  him. 
One  by  one  the  castles  of  their  feudal  tyrants  fell  before  Omer 
and  his  artillery.  The  fugitive  beys  were  tracked  like  beasts 
to  the  hearts  of  forests  or  to  the  summits  of  mountains,  and 
captured  or  shot.  By  December  1850  ‘  the  Sultan’s  arms  were 
reported  to  have  had  complete  success.’  Omer  proceeded 
to  consolidate  his  victory.  He  announced  the  end  of  all  feudal 
privileges.  He  built  the  first  road  in  Bosnia  between  Travnik 
and  Serajevo.  He  repressed  brigandage  with  a  stern  hand. 
He  closed  the  frontier  to  Croatia,  and  stopped  smuggling.  He 
proclaimed  the  forests  to  be  crown  property,  and  cancelled  the 
very  profitable  concessions  for  timber  enjoyed  by  an  Austrian 
sawmill  company.  He  even  attempted  to  construct  a  line  of 
steamers  for  the  rivers  of  Bosnia.  Omer’s  methods  were  as 
vigorous  as  they  were  rough.  But  it  was  his  vigour  which 
was  most  hurtful  to  other  powers.  For  Austria  demanded 
and  ultimately  obtained  his  recall,  and  with  his  fall  ended  all 
hope  of  permanent  reform  in  Bosnia. 


Aloft  and  wild 

Huge  cliffs  and  toppling  crags  were  piled  ; 

*The  guards  with  which  young  Freedom  lines 

Fhe  pathways  to  her  mountain  shrines. 

Mooiue,  The  Fire  Worshippers. 

The  insurrection  of  Bosnia  and  the  vigour  of  Omer  brought 
Austria  upon  the  scene  in  earnest,  for  she  could  not  afford  to 
be  disinterested  in  relation  to  Bosnia.  The  able  and  ambitious 
Prince  Schwarzenberg  had  restored  Austria  and  looked  for  a 
further  sphere  of  influence  in  the  East.  Bosnia  was  to  be  his 
pawn  in  international  politics.  Even  early  in  1849  M.  de 
Budberg  (the  Russian  chargd  d'affaires  in  Frankfurt)  had  in¬ 
formed  M.  de  Gagem,  the  Austrian  representative,  that,  in  the 
event  of  the  Turl^  being  driven  out  of  Europe,  Bulgaria  and 
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Rumelia  would  fall  to  Russia.  But  they  perfectly  understood 
each  other,  and  Servia  and  Bosnia  must  become  part  of 
Austria.  The  Archduke  John  of  Austria,  on  learning  this, 
added  that  ^  a  few  years  ago,  he  had  himself  drawn  up  a  plan, 
which  he  had  communicated  to  Prince  Metternich,  and  which 
if  adopted,  would  secure  Bosnia,  Herzegovina  and  Servia  to 
Austria,  and  would  erect  the  remainder  of  the  Turkish  Euro¬ 
pean  provinces  into  an  independent  kingdom.’  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  these  designs  for  the  partition  of  Turkey  were 
seriously  entertained.  But  the  more  limited  object  of  advan¬ 
cing  the  frontier  of  Croatia  to  include  part  of  Bosnia  was  a  real 
object  of  policy  and  was  favoured  in  Vienna  itself.  Austrian 
troops  during  the  thirties  had  occupied  Kraina  (or  Turkish 
Croatia)  and  parts  of  Turkish  territory  were  so  occupied  in 
1850  when  Omer  appeared.  Disorder  and  anarchy  on  the 
frontier  gave  Austria  the  chance  of  annexation  or  rectification 
in  the  old  style.  But  Omer’s  success  made  smuggling  difficult 
and  Austrian  occupation  impossible.  He  thus  annoyed  both 
the  frontiersmen  and  merchants  of  Croatia,  who  appealed  to 
Vienna  for  redress,  Austria  was  only  too  willing  to  listen  to 
their  grievances.  She  had  shown  herself  much  opposed  to 
Turkey  in  the  matter  of  the  Capitulations  and  of  the  Hungarian 
refugees.  However,  she  had  already  tried  and  failed  to 
get  Turkey  to  alter  the  Capitulations.  She  had  also  united 
with  Russia  in  a  great  effort  to  get  Turkey  to  deliver  up  the 
Hungarian  refugees.  In  fact  the  two  powers  had  only  been 
repelled  by  Palmerston’s  threat  of  sending  the  British  fleet  to 
Constantinople,  Austria  therefore  fell  back  on  the  Bosnian 
grievance. 

It  was  in  March  that  Austria  formulated  and  presented  her 
list  of  grievances  against  Omer  to  Constantinople.  His  attack 
on  Austrian  commercial  privileges  was  serious  and  his  employ¬ 
ment  of  Hungarian  revolutionary  officers  unwise.  His  military 
cordon  on  the  Austrian  frontier  was  denounced  because  it 
prevented  legitimate  trade  (and  incidentally  smuggling,  which 
was  even  more  important).  It  was  also  made  matter  of 
complaint  that  while  he  stopped  trade  on  the  frontier  he  drove 
refugees  across  it.  At  the  end  of  March  five  hundred  Bosnian 
exiles  entered  Croatia  from  one  village  alone,  and  at  least  five 
thousand  came  in  all.^^'^  Omer  was  not  altogether  to  blame. 
The  oppression  of  Christians  was  in  areas  where  his  troops 
were  not  present,  though  it  seems  that  more  Mohammedans 
had  arms  than  Christians.  The  humanitarian  complaint 
about  the  refugees  was  put  in  the  forefront.  It  was  a  legitimate 
grievance  on  political  grounds  also,  because  injuries  to  Slav 
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Christians  inside  Turkey  disturbed  their  brethren  under 
Christian  rule.  Aali  was  Foreign  Minister  when  these  griev¬ 
ances  were  presented.  It  was  just  after  the  Austrian  general 
Haynau  had  terrorised  Italy  and  Hungary.  Aali  told  Stratford 
that  he  defended  Omer  by  contrasting  him  with  Haynau. 

‘  Has  ever  Omer  pasha  shot  or  killed  anyone  as  your  General 
[Haynau]  did  ?  ’  It  might  have  been  retorted  that 
General  Haynau  executed  his  prisoners  in  the  open,  while 
Omer  shot  his  in  secret.  But  the  Austrian  accounts  of  the 
incident  make  Aali’s  attitude  anything  but  jocular.  They 
represent  him  as  listening  meekly  to  a  torrent  of  reproaches 
and  giving  the  strongest  assurances  that  Omer  would  amend 
his  ways,  respect  Austrian  subjects  and  interests,  and  disarm 
Mohammedans  as  well  as  Christians.  Aali  also  certainly 
hinted  at  Omer’s  recall,  and  Vienna  confidently  expected  it 
even  so  late  as  July  1852. 

England’s  support  prevented  Omer  from  being  dismissed 
in  the  middle  of  1852.  She  had  not  been  entirely  consistent  in 
her  views.  Turkish  proceedings  in  Bosnia  in  1850  had  excited 
the  indignation  of  Palmerston.  He  reported  ‘  atrocious  and 
disgraceful  outrages  ’  by  the  Mohammedans  on  Christians,  and 
stated  that  all  complaints  had  been  met '  by  doubts  and  cavils 
and  endeavours  to  throw  the  blame  from  off  those  who  per¬ 
petrated  the  crimes,  and  to  lay  it  upon  those  upon  whom  the 
crimes  have  been  committed.  .  .  .  The  Turkish  Government 
ought  to  feel  how  much  the  Turkish  Empire  in  the  present 
state  of  things  stands  in  need  of  the  support  of  the  Christian 
Powers  of  Europe,  and  it  should  recollect  that  this  support 
could  no  longer  be  counted  upon  if  the  day  should  ever  arrive 
when  Christian  Europe  should  come  to  the  conviction  that 
barbarous  fanaticism  and  atrocious  cruelty  are  inseparable 
concomitants  of  Turkish  rule,  and  that  the  Christian  people 
of  the  Turkish  Empire  were  given  up  by  the  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment  to  be  the  helpless  victims  of  the  ferocious  violence  of  their 
Mussulman  fellow-countrymen.’  This  utterance  was  not  a 
very  fortunate  one,  for  Omer  at  this  time  was  supporting  the 
Christians  in  Bosnia.  When,  two  years  later,  he  failed  to 
protect  Christians,  England  did  all  she  could  to  excuse  him. 

‘  Omer  had  to  be  severe,’  reported  Alison  privately  on  his 
return  from  Serajevo.^®®  Malmesbury  twice  sent  instructions 
in  1852  to  maintain  Omer  in  Bosnia,  though  he  wisely  ab¬ 
stained  from  defending  his  measures.  Stratford  even  went  so 
far  as  to  say  that  Omer’s  chief  offence  in  Bosnia  was  that  of 
*  relieving  it  from  abuses.’  This  zeal  saved  Omer  for  the  time 
being,  but  was  perhaps  unwise.  For  Omer  was  encouraged 
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by  this  support  to  attempt  to  attack  Montenegro.  That 
sealed  his  fate,  for  it  brought  Russia,  as  well  as  Austria,  into 
the  scale  against  him. 


VII 

The  hope  and  expectation  of  thy  time 
Is  ruined,  and  the  soul  of  every  man 
Prophetically  doth  forethink  thy  fall. 

Henry  IV,  Part  I,  Act  III,  Sc.  2. 

Omer  pasha’s  policy  towards  the  neighbouring  state  of 
Montenegro  went  far  to  justify  the  attitude  of  Vienna.  The 
poet-bishop  had  died  in  1851  and  his  nephew  Danilo  had 
grasped  power  after  a  dispute  as  to  the  succession.  Danilo 
was  a  strong  and  able  ruler  and  determined  to  marry. 
Being  in  love  with  Darinka,  a  lady  of  Trieste,  he  secularised 
the  bishopric  and  made  it  a  hereditary  principality  (1852). 
Austria  and  Russia  had  been  consulted  as  to  the  change  and 
both  had  signified  their  approval.  But  Danilo  maintained  that 
Montenegro  was  independent,  and  omitted  to  consult  Turkey. 
The  Sultan,  who  claimed  sovereignty  over  Montenegro, 
refused  to  accept  the  change  and  looked  round  for  opportunity 
to  embarrass  Danilo.  He  soon  found  it.  Danilo  had  intro¬ 
duced  a  new  scale  of  taxes  and  the  Piperi  tribe  refused  to  pay 
it.  ‘  We  did  not,’  they  said  proudly,  "  fear  the  great  eagle 
[Peter  II],  we  shall  not  fear  this  little  cockerel.  Rather  than 
pay  taxes  we  will  perish  or  become  Turks.’  The  very 
threat  shows  that  the  Turks  had  intrigued  with  the  Piperi. 
Omer  pasha  had  in  fact  promised  to  relieve  them  from  taxa¬ 
tion  and  to  grant  them  land  if  they  successfully  rebelled. 
They  did  not  do  so.  The  ‘  little  cockerel  ’  marched  on  their 
territory  with  a  thousand  men  and  received  their  submission 
and  their  taxes.  Meanwhile  a  band  of  Montenegrin  des¬ 
perados  suddenly  descended  on  the  isle  of  Vranina  in  the  lake 
of  Scutari.  They  seized  the  island  and  captured  the  town  of 
2abliak  which  nestles  between  twin  peaks  beside  the  lake. 
Danilo  ordered  the  restoration  of  the  town,  declaring  that  he 
had  not  authorised  these  actions.  Omer  thereupon  advanced  on 
the  town  with  twelve  thousand  men.  The  Montenegrins  made 
little  resistance  because  of  the  orders  of  Danilo.  Two  hundred 
prisoners  were  taken.  One  authority  has  stated  that  Monte¬ 
negrins  cut  off  the  noses  of  the  Turks.  The  Turks  preferred 
cutting  off  ears  and  sent  two  hundred  loads  of  them  to  Con¬ 
stantinople.  The  Dutch  Minister  found  it  ‘  extraordinary  that 
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men’s  ears  are  sent  [here]  as  an  irrefutable  evidence  of  the 
exploit,  but  it  is  an  old  custom,  followed  by  the  Turks.’  *  How¬ 
ever  that  may  be,  Omer  declined  to  admit  Danilo’s  surrender 
of  Zabliak  as  evidence  of  his  good  faith.  He  refused  all  terms 
and  declared  war  on  Montenegro. 

Danilo  was  now  in  a  dangerous  situation.  He  was  attacked 
by  no  less  than  five  Turkish  armies.  He  appealed  both  to 
Austria  and  Russia  for  support,  and  he  did  not  appeal  in  vain. 
Austria  now  had  a  real  grievance  and  not  a  mere  pretext. 
If  the  war  went  on  Servia  might  join  in  the  struggle,  and 
Austria’s  Jugoslav  subjects  would  certainly  do  so  as  volunteers. 
Austria  could  not  allow  Montenegro  to  be  crushed,  and  Russia 
was  determined  to  protect  her.  Count  Leiningen  was  sent  by 
Austria  on  a  special  mission  to  Constantinople.  His  instruc¬ 
tions  were  peremptory.  Austria  would  not  permit  Montenegro 
to  be  destroyed  and  would  insist  on  a  change  of  government  in 
Bosnia.  A  reply  was  to  be  demanded  in  a  short  time,  under 
pain  of  serious  consequences.  The  whole  was,  in  fact,  an 
ultimatum,  and  it  was  the  more  serious  because  the  Czar 
intimated  quite  clearly  that  he  was  prepared  to  support 
Austria  against  Turkey,  if  necessary  by  arms.^^^  The  cam¬ 
paign  had  not  progressed  very  well.  Omer  was  certainly  held 
up.  So  the  Porte  agreed  to  abandon  hostilities  with  Monte¬ 
negro,  and  sacrificed  Omer.  The  man  who  had  saved  Bosnia 
for  the  Porte  was  dismissed,  he  indignantly  complained,  ‘  with 
harshness  and  cruelty.’ On  February  12  difficulties  with 
Austria  were  really  adjusted  and  the  Turkish  official  journal 
stated  the  fact  on  the  17th.  Peace  was  signed  between 
Montenegro  and  the  Turks  on  March  3.  The  latter  were 
defeated  on  all  points.  They  agreed  to  restore  the  status  quo 
and  to  recognise  the  secularisation  of  the  principality.  An 
Austrian  envoy  upheld  Danilo’s  claim  that  he  was  not  a  vassal 
of  the  Porte.  Danilo  was  declared  a  prince.  He  appointed 
a  relative  to  be  Vladika  or  Bishop  of  Montenegro,  and  married 
his  beautiful  Darinka.  Danilo  had  secured  his  object.  Monte¬ 
negro  was  turned  from  a  theocracy  into  a  principality,  saved 
from  destruction,  and  declared  of  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  There  was  to  be  no  long  peace  either  for  Bosnia  or 
Montenegro.  Each  had  contributed  to  unsettle  Europe. 
Bosnia  had  become  a  factor  in  international  politics  by  her  insur¬ 
rection.  Montenegro  became  so  by  her  war.  And  on  the  heels 
of  a  local  war  and  a  local  insurrection  followed  a  general  war. 

*  N.R.A.  From  Mollerus,  No.  8  of  January  16,  1853  ;  cp.  Koetschek,  Leben 
Orrm  pashay^  Serajevo  [1885],  23  ;  as  to  nose-cutting,  vide  M.  E.  Durham, 
Tribal  Origins  and  Customs  of  the  Balkans  [1928],  85,  96,  177-9. 


CHAPTER  IX 


The  Second  Phase  ;  Reform  in  the  ‘  Dust  Hole  ’  ; 

Stratford  de  Redgliffe 

I 

The  great  mischief  of  this  country  is  the  dominant  religion.  This  is  the  real 
‘  Leviathan  ’  which,  ‘  floating  many  a  roodf  overlaps  the  prostrate  energies  of  this 
country. — Stratford,  February  1851. 

Nihil  opinionis  causa,  omnia  conscientiae  faciam. — I  will  do  nothing  under 
the  compulsion  of  opinion,  everything  under  that  of  conscience. — Seneca, 
De  Vit.  Beat. 

The  decree  of  the  ‘  Rose  Chamber  had  proved  abortive  after 
the  fall  of  Reschid  in  1841.  A  year  later  Stratford  found  the 
roses  of  reform  flung  into  the  ‘  dust  hole  ’  of  reaction.  Izzet 
Mehemet  and  Riza  had  restored  the  old  abuses  and  Stratford 
failed  for  some  years  to  stay  them  in  their  courses.  But  to 
this  monotonous  record  of  his  failure  there  was  an  exception 
in  1844,  which  will  now  be  described.  Over  the  apostasy 
question  Stratford  won  a  great  and  authentic  victory.  No 
episode  of  his  career  was  more  dramatic,  and  in  none  did  his 
personality  and  character  assert  themselves  with  more  vigour. 
Yet  his  religious  victory  actually  tended  to  impair  his  ability 
to  secure  future  administrative  and  political  reform,  and 
showed  the  danger  of  radsing  religious  issues  in  the  East. 

Stratford  took  up  his  post  as  ambassador  at  Constantinople 
again  at  the  end  of  J anuary  1 842 .  His  position  was  unfortunate. 
Reaction  was  proceeding  apace  in  Turkey,  and,  for  that  matter, 
in  England  too.  Palmerston,  who  had  vigorously  supported 
the  ‘  Rose  Chamber  ’  decree,  had  fallen  and  Aberdeen  reigned 
in  his  stead.  This  mild  cosmopolitan  feared  to  meddle  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Turkey,  being  timid  by  nature  and  anxious 
to  offend  neither  Russia  nor  France.  Stratford  began  by 
cautiously  declaring  his  disbelief  in  the  idea  that  Turkey  was 
on  the  eve  of  dissolution,  and  expressing  ‘  a  hope  that  much 
may  be  effected  by  European  influence  and  example,  sufficiently 
exerted  and  properly  directed.’  But  an  English,  rather 
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than  a  European,  influence  was  his  aim.  For  he  soon  suggested 
that  England  might  make  some  concessions  over  the  Turkish 
Commercial  Treaty  to  induce  Turks  to  allow  Christian  evidence 
to  be  taken  in  the  law  courts  and  to  abolish  the  slave  trade. 
Aberdeen  replied  with  a  mild  and  perhaps  intentional  irony  : 

‘  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  modification  which  could 
possibly  be  effected  in  the  Turkish  system  with  regard  to 
slavery  and  Christian  evidence  would  be  of  such  material 
importance,  as  would  satisfy  the  commercial  body  in  this 
country  that  the  concessions  in  matter  of  commerce  made  by 
Her  Majesty’s  Government  were  fully  compensated  for  by  the 
equivalents  obtained  by  the  Porte.’  Concessions  to  humanity 
would  not  compensate  John  Bull  for  losses  to  his  pocket.  Yet 
Stratford  was  not  an  easy  man  to  beat  and  he  was  about  to 
teach  a  lesson  to  everybody,  to  British  public,  to  diplomats, 
to  Turkey,  and  to  Europe. 

In  August  1842  the  severe  and  reactionary  Izzet  Mehemet 
was  succeeded  by  the  mild  Rauf.  It  had  been  hoped  that 
Reschid  might  regain  power.  He  had  returned  from  his 
Embassy  at  Paris  and  had  held  secret  interviews  with  Stratford. 
But  neither  he  nor  his  followers  were  popular.  The  wits  of 
Stambul  recalled  a  fable  known  both  in  Turkey  and  to  Aesop. 
A  dog  in  his  rambles  abroad  got  caught  in  a  trap,  and  only 
escaped  from  it  by  leaving  his  tail  behind.  He  returned  to  his 
fellow  dogs  and  informed  them  that  he  had  learned  from  his 
travels  the  advantage  of  ridding  himself  of  incumbrances. 
Reschid  was  now  the  incumbrance  of  which  the  reactionaries 
desired  to  be  rid.  They  first  sent  him  to  govern  Adrianople 
and  then  allowed  him  to  return  to  Paris,  where  he  would  be 
out  of  the  way.  In  Reschid’s  absence  Stratford  soon  found 
that  the  Sultan  had  ‘  more  goodness  than  strength.’  He  had 
failed  to  win  over  Riza,  the  mayor  of  the  palace,  and  was  still 
no  nearer  his  goal.  Then  suddenly  a  horrible  event  displayed 
oriental  fanaticism  in  its  worst  colours.  The  crusading  spirit 
awoke,  and  Stratford,  setting  his  lance  in  rest,  rode  into  the 
fray. 


A  young  Armenian  had  abjured  Christianity  and  embraced 
Mohammedanism.  He  said  later  that  he  did  it  for  two 
reasons.  One  was  that  he  had  been  intimidated,  and  the 
other  that  he  had  been  drunk.  Having  recovered  from  both 
physical  and  moral  weaknesses  he  once  more  declared  himself 
a  Christian  and  publicly  apostatised  from  Mohammedanism. 
For  this  offence  death  had  been  the  usual  penalty  in  Turkey. 
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Thus  a  missionary  a  decade  before  wrote,  ‘  The  instant  a 
Mussulman  abandons  his  faith  he  is  led  away  to  execution.’ 
The  offence  was  obviously  more  serious  when  a  Christian, 
turned  Mussulman,  once  more  apostatised  to  his  old  faith! 
Abdul  Medjid  had  refused  to  execute  a  blasphemer  in  1841, 
but  apostasy  was  a  much  more  serious  crime  and  the  religious 
reaction  was  now  in  full  swing.®®®  Undoubtedly  the  Porte 
feared  their  own  public  more  than  the  Powers,  and  the  Council 
finally  determined  that  the  apostate  should  die.  The 
Armenian’s  mother  and  sisters  appealed  to  Stratford,  who 
passionately  intervened.  On  the  side  of  mercy  were  the 
Sultan  himself,  Ahmed  Fethi,  his  brother-in-law,  the  Foreign 
Minister,  the  Grand  Vizier  (who  said  he  hated  even  to  kill 
a  fowl).  Even  the  ulemas  seem  to  have  been  undecided 
until  Riza  and  Halil  urged  them  to  insist  upon  sentence  of 
death.  The  victim  ‘  obstinately  persisted  in  refusing  the 
proffer  made  to  him  by  the  law  to  re-become  a  Moslem.’  On 
August  22  1843  he  was  led  out  to  die.  Turks  spat  on  him  as 
he  passed,  but  none  of  his  thirty  guards  wished  to  strike  the 
death  blow.  One  was  at  last  with  difficulty  induced  to  do  so. 
The  mutilated  body  was  clothed  in  European  costume,  and 
the  head  carefully  covered  with  a  European  hat  in  deliberate 
and  symbolic  insult  to  the  European  community.  The  un¬ 
fortunate  lad  s  mother  brought  the  news,  rushing  into  the 
European  quarter,  tearing  her  grey  hair  and  rending  the  air 
with  her  shrieks.  When  she  returned  to  the  place  of  execu¬ 
tion  and  sat  by  the  corpse  the  police  removed  her  from  the 
spot.  They  kept  the  boy’s  body  exposed  and  unburied  for 
three  days,  and  finally  cast  it  into  the  sea. 

Stratford  ‘  offered  ’  his  remonstrance  ‘  in  a  spirit  of  com¬ 
passion  rather  than  of  resentment.’  ®®*  He  expressed  himself 
thus  over  the  victim  of  the  outrage :  ‘  Youth  no  less  tVian 
nature  pleaded  for  him  j  the  best  interests  of  the  Empire 
called  aloud  for  his  pardon.  As  a  friend  of  the  Porte,  I  added 
my  voice  to  theirs.  A  voice  has  also  been  given  to  his  mutilated 
remains.  Exposed  in  the  streets  of  Constantinople  they  tell 
the  Turk  what  spirit  animates  his  Government.’  This  protest, 
though  it  escapes  ‘  from  the  perilous  limits  of  the  sublime,’ 
shows  Stratford’s  deep  and  noble  indignation.  It  does 
not  show  the  means  he  took  to  achieve  his  ends.  He  impressed 
on  Aberdeen  that  ‘  some  check  should  be  given  to  this  cruel 
fat^  tendency  ’  lest  ‘  a  fanatical  arrogance,  making  little 
distinction  between  the  raya  and  the  foreigner,  will  trample 
upon  our  commercial  privileges,  and  embroil  the  Porte  with 
her  [w]  best  friends.’  He  was  assured  that  Nafiz  was  the  chief 
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culprit,  not  the  Sheikh-ul-Islam  nor  the  ulemas.'^  Aberdeen 
protested,  but  with  moderation  ;  France  and  Prussia  added 
their  remonstrances.  At  this  stage,  however,  even  Stratford 
wished  to  rest  content  with  the  dismissal  of  Nafiz  and  with 
the  Turkish  government’s  verbal  assurance  that  in  future  the 
death  penalty  would  not  be  inflicted.  It  was  not  wise  to  ask 
‘  for  a  declaration  of  the  same  import  to  be  made  officially  ’ 
as  ‘  religious  prejudices  ’  would  not  allow  it.  ‘  In  trying  to 
strengthen,  we  might  essentially  weaken,  our  position.’ 
Aberdeen  and  the  other  Foreign  Ministers  of  Great  Powers 
had  every  intention  of  continuing  to  let  the  matter  rest. 

Religious  fanaticism  did  not  rest.  Before  the  year  ended 
the  Turkish  ‘  assurance  ’  was  broken  and  a  young  Greek,  ‘  who 
had  become  a  Mussulman  and  returned  to  his  own  creed,’ 
was  executed  at  Brusa  just  as  the  young  Armenian  had  been 
at  Stambul.  Stratford  reported  this  new  outrage,  intimating 
that  he  thought  the  Porte  had  tried  to  hush  the  matter  up.  He 
determined  that  nothing  should  now  prevent  him  from 
obtaining  an  official  declaration,  and  stirred  even  Aberdeen 
into  demanding  that  the  Porte  should  ‘  renounce  absolutely, 
and  without  equivocation,  the  barbarous  practice  ’  of  execution 
for  apostasy.  Stratford  was  instructed  to  seek  an  audience 
with  the  Sultan  for  the  purpose.  The  Turks  said  that  he  was 
now  trying  to  get  them  to  ‘  abandon  a  law  [in  their  view] 
prescribed  by  God  himself.’  Rifaat  said  he  was  exposing  the 
Sultan  to  a  '  heavy,  perhaps  even  to  a  dangerous,  responsi¬ 
bility.’  It  was  a  question  '  neither  of  policy  nor  of  administra¬ 
tion  ...  it  concerns  religion.  If  we  refuse  we  lose  the 
friendship  of  Europe  ;  if  we  consent  we  hazard  the  peace  of 
the  Empire.’ 

Aberdeen  justly  complained  that  Stratford  did  not  give 
‘  a  full  detail  ’  of  how  he  had  proceeded.  But  Stratford  dared 
not  do  this.  He  had  had  ‘  private  communications  with 
the  Sultan,’  undoubtedly  behind  the  backs  of  both 
ministers  and  ulemas.  Not  only  that,  but  he  had  separated 
ministers  from  the  ulemas  and  split  the  ulemas  themselves  into 
two  parties.  He  suggested  that  the  putting  of  apostates  to 
death  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  Koran,  but  only  by  later 
custom.  Alison,  his  dragoman,  disputed  with  the  ulemas  and 
confounded  them  by  quoting  the  Koran  against  them. 
Stratford’s  dramatic  appearance  among  the  prophets  not  only 
distressed  but  actually  divided  the  old  religious  party.  He 

♦  F.0. 78/521.  From  Stratford,  Nos.  1 80--1  of  August  2 1, 1843.  Thesedetails 
are  all  suppressed  in  the  Blue  Book  version  of  the  despatch,  as  also  is  the  next 
quotation,  which  is  in  i?.0.  78/523.  From  Stratford,  No.  237  of  November  1 7. 
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dismayed  all,  he  convinced  some.  A  gathering  of  ministers 
and  ulemas  discussed  his  views.  ^  There  was  some  appearance 
of  schism.’  The  results  were  comical.  The  politicians, 
thinking  that  there  was  an  anti-Stratford  majority,  declared 
that  the  matter  should  be  decided  ‘  on  religious  grounds.’ 

But  the  Sheikh-ul-Islam  feared  that  a  vote  could  not  be  taken 
without  much  discussion,  and  that  division  would  still  further 
develop  religious  schism. So  he  considered  it  necessary 
to  yield  to  ‘  political  considerations.’  Stratford  used  very 
practical  arguments  with  the  politicians.  On  March  22  he 
presented  Rifaat,  the  Foreign  Minister,  with  an  ofhcial  declara¬ 
tion  that  the  Porte  would  put  no  further  apostates  to  death. 
He  asked  him  to  receive  the  document  and  to  return  it  to  him 
signed.  Rifaat  refused.  Stratford  advanced  on  the  astonished 
minister  and  forced  the  paper  on  him,  '  stuffing  it,’  some  say, 
in  the  bosom  of  his  robe.  He  threatened  Rifaat  with  dis¬ 
missal,  though  dismissal  was  the  prerogative  of  the  Sultan. 
In  the  end  he  obtained  a  declaration,  but  in  the  form  of  a  note 
verbale  and  unsigned.  Stratford  was  not  to  be  beaten.  On 
March  23  he  saw  the  Sultan  himself  and  induced  that  meek 
autocrat  to  ‘  give  his  royal  word  that  henceforth  neither  should 
Christianity  be  insulted  in  his  dominions,  nor  should  Christians 
be  in  any  way  persecuted  for  their  religion.’  This  assurance 
was  one  which  Stratford  knew  the  ministers  dared  not  deny, 
and  he  gave  it  the  utmost  publicity.  The  Sultan,  while  not 
venturing  to  alter  the  law  imposing  the  penalty  of  death  for 
apostasy,  had  promised  not  to  put  it  into  practice  against 
Christians.*  The  Sultan  repeated  the  same  assurances  to  the 
ambassador  of  France  and  to  the  patriarch  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church.  In  due  course  a  letter  from  Queen 
Victoria  arrived  to  clinch  matters,  congratulating  her  brother 
sovereign  on  his  good  action. 

Stratford  had  stated  that  the  measure  ‘  will  remain  a 
monument  of  purest  glory  to  Your  Lordship  and  His  Majesty’s 
administration,’  and  designated  himself  as  ^  under  providence  ’ 

‘  the  humble  instrument’  of  success.  He  must  have  been  both 
disappointed  and  enlightened  to  find  that  Aberdeen  sup¬ 
pressed  both  passages  when  he  published  the  Blue  Book. 
There  is  indeed  little  trace  in  it  of  Stratford’s  noble  efforts. 
Aberdeen  had  iijdeed  warned  him  ‘  not  to  establish  an  English 
interest  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  other  powers  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,’  in  the  very  act  of  praising  his  achievement.  ‘  The 
British  Ambassador  ’  was  not  to  ‘  stand  forth  as  the  avowed 

*  The  Sultanas  opinion  had  no  legal  validity,  as  Stratford  well  knew ;  vide 
n-  335- 
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protector  of  the  Christian  subjects  oFthc  Sultan  ’  or  the  ‘organ 
through  which  com])laints  of  liardship  or  persecution  should 
be  conveyed.’  Stratford  showaxl  some  resentment  at  this 
suggestion,  as  well  he  might.  For  the  glory  had  been  his  alone. 
The  French  representative  had  su])portcd  him  for  a  time,  but 
had  receded  from  the  extreme  steps.  The  Prussian  repre¬ 
sentative  had  been  platonic,  the  Austrian  ‘  very  equivocal,’ 
the  Russian  too  late  in  the  day.  Stratford  had  not  received 
wholehearted  help  even  from  the  (du'istians  of  Constantinople. 
An  Armenian  had  been  found  base  enough  to  defend  the 
execution  of  his  countryman  by  suggesting  that  it  was  due  to 
‘  a  great  respect  for  law  ’  and  was  thendbre  ‘  surely  no  barba¬ 
rism’  {Morning  Chronicle^  Septeml'X'tr  19,1 84.3) .  No  public  opinion 
from  England  supported  Stratford  during  the  campaign. 
Even  the  laying  of  the  papers  Ix^fbni  Parliament  in  May  1844 
produced  no  debate,  and  only  perfunctory  references  in  the 
press.  The  Morning  Chronicle^  while  ])ronouncing  Stratford’s 
effort  to  be  ‘  bold  and  humane,’  diverted  attention  in  another 
direction.  It  gave  horrifying  details  of  tortures  inflicted  on 
some  prisoners  by  the  Pasha  of 'Frebizond.  But  it  stated  that 
these  were  punished  for  oflences  against  Russian  subjects, 
and  had  been  tortured  in  order  ‘  to  please  Russia.’  *  This  was 
a  good  way  of  shifting  attention  from  the  inhumanities 
of  Turkey  to  the  inhumanities  of  Russia.  Nowhere  had  there 
been  adequate  support  to  Stratford  during  the  negotiations 
nor  adequate  praise  to  Stratford  for  its  success.  In  Turkey 
at  least  the  achievement  was  understood,  though  not  discussed. 
He  alone  had  chosen  that  the  incident  should  not  be  passed 
over. 

Nor  chose  alone  but  turned  the  balance  too, 

So  much  the  weight  of  one  brave  man  can  do. 


From  henceforth  Stratford  became  ‘  the  Elchi,’  the  ambassa¬ 
dor  par  excellence.  He  was  an  exception  to  all  rules,  the  man 
who  could,  or  might,  do  anything.  ‘  He  has  more  pluck  in  his 

little  finger  than  the  whole  Divan  put  together,’  said  Reschid  of 
him. 

For  the  time  the  policy  and  the  man  triumphed.  Moham¬ 
medan  fanaticism  had  showed  itself  once  more.  During  one 
year,  a  second,  perhaps  even  a  third,  apostate  was  executed. 
The  Mohammedan  murderer  of  a  Christian  had  been  liberated, 
a  Greek  had  been  forcibly  converted  to  Islam.  An  Armenian 
corpse  had  been  dug  up  near  Jerusalem  and  subjected  to  an 


a  nientioned  by  the  Constantinople  correspondent  of  May  7,  to  which 

sugS  wKllS’  "7,  1844.  Was  it 
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unspeakable  desecration.  All  these  outrages  were  known 
to  all  Turks  though  studiously  concealed  from  the  British 
public.  But  the  Sultan’s  public  declaration  and  the  orders 
he  conveyed  to  the  provinces  produced  a  marked  change  in 
opinion.  In  four  separate  instances  apostates  from  Moham¬ 
medanism  to  Christianity,  who  had  been  arrested,  were 
released  by  the  local  pashas  and  allowed  to  go  their  ways. 
Strangest  of  all  was  the  case  of  a  Greek  priest,  who  had  been 
punished  by  his  bishop  with  exile.  To  avoid  the  penalty  he 
declared  himself  a  Mussulman  and  applied  to  the  pasha  for 
protection.  The  pasha,  having  heard  the  case,  refused  to 
accept  his  conversion  and  sent  him  back  to  the  monastery  at 
Ochrida,  there  to  find  his  old  religion  and  to  undergo  his  new 
punishment. 

Here  then  was  a  change  effected  at  the  Sultan’s  word  and 
at  Stratford’s  dictation.  Stratford  followed  up  his  success  by 
other  triumphs  in  the  religious  field.  In  September  1845 
obtained  leave  to  establish  a  Protestant  church  at  Jerusalem 
for  British  and  Prussian  subjects,  a  victory  which  Ponsonby 
had  failed  to  obtain  and  for  which  even  Aberdeen  expressed 
‘  satisfaction.’  Finally  he  took  up  the  cause  of  the  Armenian 
Protestants  who  were  oppressed  by  the  Armenian  patriarch  as 
well  as  by  the  Turks.  He  won  a  victory  again  and  followed 
it  up  in  1850  by  obtaining  full  rights  and  a  firman  giving  to  all 
Protestants  throughout  the  Empire  the  status  of  a  or 

‘  nation.’  In  the  last  two  cases  the  victories,  though  real, 
affected  only  insignificant  parts  of  the  population. 

Stratford’s  victories  on  behalf  of  Christianity  and  humanity 
were  less  great  and  permanent  than  they  seemed.  They  were 
gained  at  the  expense  of  the  feelings  of  all  the  Turks  in  the  Empire 
and  were  likely  to  be  lost  whenever  the  government  was  weak 
or  the  people  fanatical.  The  future  was  to  show  that  perse¬ 
cutions  for  apostasy  had  not  ceased  in  the  Turkish  Empire,  and 
that  the  Sultan  broke  his  word  forbidding  executions  just  as 
easily  as  he  broke  the  promises  of  his  ‘  Rose  Chamber  ’  decree. 
While  acknowledging  the  chivalry  of  Stratford,  it  is  possible 
to  doubt  his  wisdom.  He  told  Aberdeen  that  success  ‘  will 
ultimately  produce  the  most  beneficial  result  in  the  policy 
and  administrative  system  of  the  Porte,’  and  promised  '  an 
entire  and  salutary  change  of  policy  as  a  sequel.’  But  the 
mere  fact  that  the  Turks  had  made  concessions  to  the  religious 
ideas  of  the  West  steeled  them  in  resistance  to  further  political 
innovation. 
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II 

As  we  hear  you  do  reform  yourselves 

We  will,  according  to  your  strength  and  qualities. 

Give  you  advancement. 

Henry  IV,  Part  II,  Act  V,  Sc.  5. 

It  was  not  until  August  1845  ^hat  Stratford  finally  procured 
the  fall  of  the  corrupt  and  reactionary  Riza,  the  paramour 
of  the  Sultana  Valide.  After  that  the  Finance  Minister,  whose 
peculations  fell  not  far  short  of  a  million,  was  dismissed,  and  at 
last  in  October  1845  Reschid  pasha  became  Foreign  Minister 
once  again  and  the  chief  influence  in  the  government.  He 
soon  became  Grand  Vizier  and  made  Aali  Foreign  Minister. 
Aali  was  a  new  man  and  a  good  one  and  afterwards  became 
very  famous  in  Turkish  history.  The  policy  of  the  ‘  Rose 
Chamber  ’  decree  was  revived  and  known  as  the  Tanzimat. 
The  word  does  not  mean  reform,  but  simply  organisation.  It 
was  not  meant  to  denote  reform  in  the  western  sense,  but  a 
return  to  an  old  system.  Everything  was  to  be  reorganised  in 
the  old,  pure  and  tolerant  spirit  of  Islam.  The  Tanzimat 
seemed  launched  on  its  course  with  Reschid  as  captain  and 
Stratford  as  pilot. 

By  a  curious  irony  Stratford  was  threatened  with  dismissal 
just  at  the  moment  of  his  success.  Aberdeen  fell  and  Palmer¬ 
ston  became  Foreign  Minister  in  June  1846.  Stratford  re¬ 
turned  home  in  the  autumn,  as  it  was  thought  for  good. 
Ambassadors  still  retired  from  power  with  their  party.  Strat¬ 
ford  was  not  a  Whig;  he  had  sided  with  Urquhart  over  the 
Vixen  affair,  and  had  had  an  acrimonious  discussion  with 
Palmerston  in  the  Commons.  Palmerston  suggested  he  should 
use  discretion,  and  Stratford  had  retorted  :  '  If  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  take  lessons  of  discretion,  he  should  not  go  to  the 
noble  lord’s  school  for  instruction  ’  (June  21,  1838).  Even  so 
late  as  1844  the  Morning  Chronicle  declared  that  Stratford’s 
many  good  qualities  were  ‘  so  spoiled  by  quickness  and  acerbity 
of  temper  that  a  more  dangerous  steed  to  drive  with  diplo¬ 
matic  reins  we  cannot  conceive.’  None  the  less  the  journal 
complained  that  Aberdeen  had  not  properly  supported  Strat¬ 
ford  or  British  prestige  at  Constantinople.  ‘  The  despatches  of 
the  Foreign  Office  are  like  the  touches  of  the  torpedo  eel]  ’  and 
had  a  ‘  benumbing  influence.’  *  But,  if  neither  Palmerston 

*  K^ning  Chronicle  of  August  9,  1845.  The  previous  quotation  is  from 
ccember  18,  1844,  both  seem  Palmerstonian. 
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nor  Stratford  was  discreet,  neither  man  was  small.  They 
agreed  to  forget  their  differences  because  each  desired  to  in¬ 
crease  British  influence  and  to  regenerate  Turkey  in  retrospect. 
Stratford  consented  to  return  on  one  condition.  ‘  It  was/ 
Palmerston  said  on  May  i,  1856,  ‘  that  he  should  be  supported 
by  the  Government  at  home,  and  urged  to  continue  his  exer¬ 
tions — those  exertions  which  he  had  never  intermitted  during 
the  long  years  he  had  been  in  Turkey — to  obtain  that  equality 
between  Christians  and  Mahommedans.’  Stratford,  who  might 
well  have  claimed  the  Embassy  at  Paris  or  Rome,  once  more 
chose  Constantinople.  But  he  spent  two  years  in  other  fields, 
and  when  he  reached  Constantinople  in  1848  it  was  to  find 
Reschid  expelled  once  more  by  the  reactionaries.  It  took 
time  to  restore  him  and  to  undo  the  work  of  reaction.  This 
incident  is  typical  of  the  difficulties  both  of  Reschid  and  of  his 
protector,  and  explains  how  the  intrigues  of  the  court  defeated 
the  best  intentions  of  both. 

It  is  perhaps  best  to  sum  up  the  progress  made  by  con¬ 
sidering  first  what  Reschid  achieved  himself  and  next  what  he 
achieved  with  the  aid  of  Stratford.  Apart  from  Riza’s  army 
reforms  the  only  benefit  his  predecessors  had  conferred  on 
Reschid  was  the  introduction  of  a  new  silver  and  gold  coinage. 
This  undoubted  advantage  was  offset  by  a  species  of  loan 
contracted  on  Turkish  Treasury  Bonds  issued  at  the  ruinous 
rate  of  12  per  cent,  in  1841,  and  by  the  introduction  of  a 
corruption  which  Reschid  did  nothing  to  check.  But  the  decade 
1840-50  was  marked  by  great  changes  alike  injustice,  the  civil 
service,  provincial  administration  and  education.  Not  all  the 
credit  is  due  to  Reschid,  for  some  of  the  projects  had  already 
been  long  planned.  For  the  Penal  Code  (1840)  Reschid  was 
mainly  responsible  and,  like  the  Code  Napoleon  on  which  it 
was  based,  it  made  all  men  equal  before  the  law.  It  contained 
references  to  the  ‘  Rose  Chamber  ’  decree,  of  which  some  were 
very  naive.  His  Highness  the  Sultan  had  ‘  already  bound 
himself  not  to  put  to  death  publicly  or  secretly  either  by  poison 
or  otherwise  ’  anyone  without  trial.  Also  His  Highness  had 
‘  abstained  from  usurping  the  goods  or  property  of  any  private 
individuals.’  These  admissions  did  show  the  advance  made. 
It  was  a  great  achievement  to  issue  the  Penal  Code  only  six 
months  after  the  GulhanS  decree.®^®  The  influence  of  the 
Penal  Code  led,  though  slowly  and  with  difficulty,  to  punish¬ 
ment  of  high  officials  by  due  process.  In  some  cases  the  great 
men  tried  and  condemned  were  simply  punished  for  purely 
political  reasons  or  by  political  opponents.  Such  was  the  trial 
and  punishment  of  old  Husrev,  Ae  ex-Grand  Vizier  known  as 
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‘  the  master-strangler/  in  1841.  But  it  would  be  wrong  to 
deny  that  an  improvement  in  the  administration  of  justice  took 
place  at  the  capital  and  in  large  towns  and  provinces  really 
under  European  supervision.  The  special  case  of  the  remoter 
provinces  will  be  examined  later,  and  it  is  here  enough  to  say 
that  the  ideas  and  modes  of  the  West  were  introduced  most 
successfully  when  foreigners  were  present  to  supervise  and 
report  upon  their  progress. 

Reschid  deserves  credit  for  his  work  on  the  Commercial 
Code.  The  introduction  of  this  code,  which  had  been  re¬ 
tarded  by  his  fall  in  1841  and  again  in  1848,  took  place  in 
1850.  It  was  a  mere  copy  of  the  French  commercial  laws 
dealing  with  partnerships,  bankruptcies  and  bills  of  exchange. 
It  depended  for  its  efficacy  on  the  tribunals  of  commerce.  But 
it  had  the  all-important  effect  of  defining,  protecting  and 
facilitating  the  commercial  transactions  of  foreigners.  The 
inhabitants  of  Turkey  consisted  of  Mussulmans  and  of  rayas^ 
i.e.  of  Christian  and  other  non-Mussulman  subjects.  But  in 
addition  there  had  been  foreigners  resident  for  purposes  of 
commerce  since  early  times.  They  were  known  generally  as 
‘  Franks  ’  and  included  many  British,  French,  Russian,  Austrian 
and  Dutch  subjects.  They  had  never  been  able  to  get  their 
commercial  affairs  adjusted  in  a  Turkish  court.  Stratford  had 
declared  in  1844  that  ‘  the  difficulty  of  settling  commercial 
claims  is  altogether  insuperable.’  ‘  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,’  wrote  one  of  his  consuls,  ‘  that  bonds  and  con¬ 
tracts  should  not  be  affected  by  the  quibbles  or  evasions  of  the 
Mahommedan  Law.’  The  difficulty  was  solved  by  erecting 
commercial  courts  and  by  extending  the  old  Capitulations. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  enter  into  detail  over  the  Capitula¬ 
tions  system,  but  the  following  memo  was  submitted  to  Palmer¬ 
ston  as  descriptive  of  its  judicial  aspect.  ‘  The  Porte  leaves  to 
the  agents  of  each  European  Power  in  Turkey,  the  right  to 
hear  and  decide  all  cases  of  criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction  over 
the  subjects  of  each  State  respectively.  In  mixed  cases,  both 
criminal  and  civil,  the  case,  by  common  consent  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Powers,  is  heard  before  the  agent  or  consul  of  the  Power 
whose  subject  is  the  culprit,  or  the  defendant. 

‘I  therefore  assume  that  in  all  mixed  cases  heard  and 
decided  in  the  court  of  the  British  consul-general,  his  decision 
must  be  founded  on  the  principle  of  British  Law,  modified, 
by  what  is  called  the  usage  of  the  Levant.  .  .  .  The  term 
“  usage  of  the  Levant  ” — I  conceive  to  be  that  agreement 
which,  by  the  common  consent  of  all  the  European  or  Christian 
Legations  in  Turkey,  has  been  from  time  immemorial  acted 
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upon  by  the  agents  of  the  European  Powers  in  Turkey.  .  .  . 
One  of  the  great  objects  of  the  Capitulations  or  Treaties  which 
the  European  Powers  have  wrung  from  the  Porte,  has  been 
that  their  subjects,  being  Christian,  should  not  be  tried  and 
punished  by  Mahommedans.’ 

This  memo  explains  tersely  how  foreign  Christians  were 
protected  in  civil  and  criminal  law.  But  they  could  not  own 
real  property,  and  the  Commercial  Code  was  useless  unless 
their  commercial  transactions  were  protected  by  a  machinery 
similar  to  the  Capitulations.  Mixed  tribunals  of  commerce 
were  therefore  created  to  give  to  foreigners  the  same  protec¬ 
tion  in  commerce  as  they  had  in  civil  and  criminal  affairs. 
This  was  done  by  developing  the  old  Tidjaret  Mehkemessi^  or 
Court  of  Commerce.  The  Porte  constituted  a  tribunal  com¬ 
posed  of  twenty  members,  ten  (Turks  and  rayas)  appointed  by 
itself,  and  ten  consisting  of  representatives  of  Europeans. 
Commercial  cases  between  a  Turkish  subject  and  a  foreigner 
came  before,  and  were  settled  by,  these  tribunals.  This 
system  was  open  to  abuse.  It  began  in  Constantinople  in 
1847  and  its  opening  was  very  unfortunate.  The  ‘Frank’ 
representatives  were  merchants,  some  of  whom  were  venal  and 
disreputable.  The  Turkish  representatives  were  not  above 
reproach,  least  of  all  the  infamous  Riza,  who  was  the  first 
president  of  the  court.  He  was  given  this  office  and  a  large 
salary  as  a  sort  of  consolation  prize  for  being  disgraced  and 
expelled  from  the  ministry  by  Reschid.  Riza  himself  was 
disgusted  with  his  new  post,  and  showed  his  discontent  by 
attending  irregularly  and  going  to  sleep  on  the  bench.  The 
crude  Turkish  wits  made  the  most  of  his  attitude,  as  well  as  of 
the  fact  that  the  court  itself  sat  in  Constantinople  in  a  building 
near  the  old  mad-house.  Things  improved  in  1849,  when 
Riza  was  dismissed  and  sent  off  to  misgovern  Salonica.  The 
Tidjaret  Mehkemessi  was  instituted  with  more  success  at  Smyrna, 
where  ‘  Frank  ’  commercial  interests  were  strong.  Before  the 
Crimean  war  began  it  had  functioned  in  Salonica,  Adrianople, 
Beyrouth,  Damascus  and  Aleppo.  It  was  extended  to  Egypt 
and,  though  the  Sultan’s  idea  seems  to  have  been  to  annoy  his 
vassal  by  forcing  him  to  introduce  reforms,  advantage  resulted 
here  also.  It  is  true  that  the  right  sort  of  ‘  Frank  ’  representa¬ 
tives  were  not  always  appointed.  But,  in  the  end,  if  Turkish 
representatives  did  not  prove  satisfactory  the  powers  intervened. 
The  intervention  of  foreign  powers  could  be  effective,  as  the 
framework  of  reform  had  been  instituted.  Hence  a  step  forward 
was  really  taken  by  this  reform.  The  same  system  was  applied, 
as  an  extension  of  the  Capitulations  system,  to  criminal  cases 
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in  which  Turks  and  foreigners  were  involved.  These  were 
settled  by  mixed  tribunals  of  Correctional  Police,  organised 
and  administered  on  the  same  system  as  the  Tidjaret  Mehkemessi. 
This  system,  though  not  wholly  new,  was  greatly  improved 
between  1847  1850. 

Education  was  also  greatly  developed  as  the  result  of  a 
commission,  appointed  in  1845  reporting  in  1846,  of 
which  Aali  and  Fuad  were  the  leading  spirits.  The  bare 
rudiments  of  education  already  existed.®^®  Every  Turkish 
village,  however  poor,  had  its  mosque  and  school  attached; 
Greek  churches  too  had  Greek  schools  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
Bulgars  were  beginning  to  develop  them.  But  all  were  very 
poor,  small  and  rudimentary,  and  usually  endowed  from 
voluntary  sources.  The  commission  dealt  mostly  with  the 
Turkish  schools  and  found  the  chief  opposition  from  the 
obscurantist  and  intolerant  ulemas.'^  They  went  steadily  to 
work,  assigned  minimum  salaries,  making  up  the  deficit  where 
needed  from  state  funds.  The  curriculum  was  somewhat 
improved  and  better  text-books  provided.  But  education 
was  made  alike  obligatory,  universal  and  gratuitous.  Christian 
and  Jewish  sehools  received  less  attention,  the  chief  point  being 
an  attempt  to  introduce  the  teaching  of  Turkish  history  into 
Ihcir  curriculum.  A  beginning  was  made  with  secondary 
education  in  1851,  and  six  schools  founded.  But  the  attempt 
was  suspended  almost  immediately,  and  not  extended  to  the 
provinees.  Colleges  for  training  civil  servants  and  military, 
naval  and  veterinary  officers  were  founded.  The  Imperial 
School  of  Medicine,  founded  by  Mahmud,  and  the  Agricultural 
School,  founded  by  Abdul  Medjid,  were  institutions  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  Empire  and  the  civilian  population. 
In  these  two  cases  the  pupils  were  half  Mohammedan  and  half 
Christian.  But  it  was  noticed  by  keen  observers  that  there 
was  no  amalgamation,  and  little  intercourse,  between  the  two 
elements.  The  ambitious  project  of  founding  a  university 
was  started  in  1846.  A  splendid  medal  was  struck  representing 
the  complete  building.  The  foundations  were  laid  and  the 
walls  rose  about  six  feet  from  the  ground.  But  upon  the  first 
tidings  of  the  revolutions  of  1848  work  on  the  building  was 
suspended,  and  the  whole  project  soon  collapsed.  Though 
there  was  much  disillusionment,  some  progress  was  achieved 
and  the  general  purport  of  the  reforms  is  clear.  They  aimed 


* 


*  Such  was  always  the  case,  for  they  had  the  vested  interest.  I  visit 
Umvenity  of  Constantinople  in  1933  just  ^fter  it  had  adopted  completely  r 
I  "Was  Viorl  K/ 
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was  informed  that  the  chief  obstacle  to  their  doing  so  had  been  the 
autonomy  of  the  University ! 
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at  enabling  the  government  to  control  the  public  opinion  of 
the  future,  and  at  curbing  the  excessive  power  of  religious 
reaction  in  the  present.  They  had  some  success  in  both 
directions  and  can  at  least  claim  this  merit,  that  they  anticipated 
the  British  government  by  twenty-four  years  in  making  educa¬ 
tion  compulsory  and  universal. 

Of  course  Reschid  had  a  great  support  in  Stratford,  who 
brought  him  back  to  office  in  1846  and  again  in  1848.  But 
when  an  oriental  minister  depends  on  the  support  of  a  foreigner 
his  situation  is  always  unstable.  Stratford’s  direct  contribu¬ 
tion  to  education,  to  the  Tidjaret  Mehkemessi  and  to  the  Penal 
Code  had  been  small.  Two  reforms  may  be  laid  definitely  to 
his  credit.  By  a  direct  reference  to  the  Sultan  he  obtained 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  in  so  far  as  Turkish  vessels 
were  in  future  prohibited  from  engaging  in  the  traffic  in  slaves 
(August  1850).  It  was  due  to  him  again  that  the  haratch^ 
which  Izzet  Mehemet  had  caused  to  be  collected  from  indi¬ 
viduals,  was  again  collected  from  the  heads  of  communities. 
This  was  an  important  service.  Previously  it  had  been  hard 
to  say  whether  the  ‘  principle  or  the  practice  is  the  more 
objectionable.’  But  Stratford’s  great  religious  reforms  were 
somewhat  ephemeral  in  character.  He  entirely  failed  to  place 
Christian  evidence  on  a  level  with  Mussulmans  in  the  law 
courts.  The  most  that  he  succeeded  in  doing  was  to  maintain 
it  where  it  existed  before,  as  in  the  Lebanon,  and  to  prevent  the 
religious  reactionaries  from  abolishing  it.  His  failure  here 
showed  how  deeply  ingrained  was  the  Turkish  resistance  to  all 
ideas  of  equality  with  rayas.  He  failed  to  reform  either  the 
state  of  the  prisons  or  to  improve  the  means  of  communication. 
He  did  not  even  claim  to  have  suppressed  corruption  or  im¬ 
proved  the  finances.  He  confessed  that  his  attempt  to  per¬ 
suade  the  Turks  to  enlist  Christian  rayas  in  the  army  had  been 
a  total  failure.  Now  this  touched  the  root  of  the  matter. 

The  Morning  Chronicle^  probably  under  Palmerston’s  in¬ 
fluence,  had  blamed  Aberdeen  for  not  supporting  Stratford 
in  the  aim  of  inducing  the  Turks  to  treat  their  Christian 
subjects  with  fairness  and  interest  them  in  the  defence  of  the 
Empire.’  *  Again,  ‘  If  the  Turks  ’  are  to  refuse  ‘  to  enlist  other 
than  Mussulmans  in  their  defence,  we  fear  that,  however 
dignified  and  consistent  they  may  exist  as  Turks,  that  existence 
will  not  be  long-lived.’  Judged  by  his  own  tests  Stratford  had 
failed.  For  after  five  years  of  strenuous  support  from  Palmer¬ 
ston,  the  fusion  of  Christians  and  Turks  was  as  far  off  as  ever. 
The  Turks  still  refused  to  enlist  Christians  in  the  army  and 

*  December  i8,  1844;  January  i,  1845. 
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held  apart  from  them  in  sullen  hostility.  If  Stratford  had  not 
gained  so  many  religious  privileges  for  Christians,  he  might 
have  secured  to  them  more  political  equality.  For  Stratford’s 
veto  on  the  religious  persecution  of  Christians  provoked  a 
Turkish  veto  on  their  admission  to  the  army.  In  Turkey  the 
army  is  either  the  state  itself,  or  something  more  important 
than  the  state.  As  long  as  Christians  had  no  right  of  entry 
into  the  Ottoman  army,  they  could  never  exercise  real  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  Ottoman  state.  Stratford’s  noble  and  devoted 
efforts  had  produced  major  concessions  in  words  but  minor 
concessions  in  deeds. 


Ill 

'The  physiognomy  of  the  metropolitan  government  can  be  most  fully  appreciated  in 
its  outlying  provinces. — De  Tocqxjeville. 

Before  Mahmud  centralised  his  power  the  provinces  had 
been  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  their  pashas.  His  rule  brought 
order  into  remote  districts  and  Reschid’s  reforms  sought  to 
introduce  law  into  them.  There  was  at  least  enough  done  to 
excite  attention  and  to  mark  the  difference  from  the  past. 
Thus  the  infamous  governor  of  Konieh  was  convicted  of  various 
crimes,  including  the  murder  of  a  servant,  and  condemned  to 
hard  labour  for  life  in  the  city  which  he  had  misgoverned. 
Special  commissioners  were  sent  through  the  provinces  to  in¬ 
quire  into  and  judge  abuses  during  1 850  and  1851.  One  of  them 
judged  the  pasha  of  Larissa  for  corruption  and  forced  him  to 
reimburse  the  victims  of  his  extortions. No  such  fate  befell 
the  infamous  Riza,  who  had  been  disgraced  and  sent  to  govern 
Salonica.  Among  his  many  other  misdeeds  this  may  suffice. 
Two  Greek  shepherds  killed  a  Turkish  brigand  in  self-defence 
after  they  had  vainly  asked  Riza  for  protection  against  him. 
Riza  had  them  both  executed.  Immediately  after  execution 
he  had  their  clothes  stripped  off  ‘their  still  warm  bodies’  and 
sold  by  auction.®®^  was  ultimately  dismissed,  let  us  hope 

for  this  offence.  He  was  too  strong  to  be  brought  to  trial  and 
later  regained  his  power  in  Constantinople.  None  the  less  the 
principle  that  pashas  could  be  brought  to  trial  and  punished 
for  maladministration  had  been  established  as  part  of  the 
reform  system. 

Parallel  with  this  was  an  improvement  in  the  justice 
administered  by  the  pashas  in  their  governments.  In  the  old 
days  the  pasha  was  a  despot,  killing  or  robbing  whom  he  would. 
Mahmud  had  deprived  pashas  of  the  death  penalty,  making  it 
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dependent  on  an  appeal  to  Constantinople.  Reschid’s  reforms 
did  undoubtedly  result  in  an  improvement  in  the  justice 
administered  in  the  provinces.  Here  is  an  example.  An  old 
European  resident  at  Antioch  was  astonished  to  note  that, 
when  two  rich  Christians  came  to  blows,  the  pasha  patiently 
reconciled  them.  ‘  In  the  old  days,’  he  exclaimed,  ‘  he  would 
have  put  them  both  into  prison  from  which  they  would  not 
come  out  until  they  paid  at  least  20,000  piasters  (at  that  time 
equal  to  £300)  each.’  There  were  of  course  abuses,  but 
the  worst  vices  of  the  old  regime,  arbitrary  executions,  impale¬ 
ment  and  torture,  had  all  disappeared  in  the  more  civilised 
provinces.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  pasha  was  not  left 
to  himself  to  govern  his  people  under  the  protection  of  the  law. 
He  was  himself  hampered  and  hindered  by  it. 

Thus,  while  the  reign  of  law  was  actually  introduced  into 
the  provinces  where  it  had  not  existed  before,  its  practical 
effect  was  often  small.  Reactionaries  and  reformers  were  at 
one  in  keeping  reality  and  appearance  apart.  Turks  excelled 
in  violating  the  spirit  and  in  keeping  to  the  letter  of  the  reforms, 
and  the  provinces  were  the  area  in  which  these  shams  and 
realities  were  both  revealed.  One  reform  of  Reschid,  which 
was  certainly  well-intentioned,  associated  a  council,  or  Mejliss, 
with  each  pasha.  In  this  way  it  was  thought  that  sane  control 
would  be  exercised  and  the  germ  of  a  representative  system 
created.  The  Mejliss  was  elected  by  the  different  communities. 
Turks  were  always  in  a  majority  on  it,  but  rayas^  Greeks  or 
Armenians,  Slavs,  even  Jews  could  be,  and  often  were,  repre¬ 
sented.  The  pasha  was  unable  to  do  anything  without  consent 
of  the  majority  of  his  council.  This  rule  had  several  unfore¬ 
seen  effects,  every  one  of  them  disastrous.  The  Turkish 
majority  was  almost  always  formed  from  bigoted  and  re¬ 
actionary  conservatives.  The  pasha  could  always  appeal  to 
their  prejudices  when  he  wanted  to  persecute  ray  as.  If  the 
Turks  on  the  council  were  divided,  he  could  always  intimidate 
the  ray  as  on  his  council  into  voting  for  him  as  the  chief  official. 
Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  the  raya  minority  representatives 
invariably  agreed  with  the  decisions  of  the  majority,  sometimes 
because  they  did  not  understand  Turkish,  sometimes  because 
they  dared  not  oppose  what  they  understood.  The  Greek 
bishop  of  Kutaya  once  received  a  paper  from  the  governor 
for  which  his  seal  as  representative  of  the  council  was  required. 

‘  I  cannot  read  Turkish,’  said  the  bishop.  ‘  I  have  never  been 
consulted  in  this  matter ;  I  know  not  what  it  maybe ;  this  may 
contain  my  own  death  sentence  ;  but  I  must  seal  it.’  And 
he  did.  The  Mejliss  system  was  absolutely  bad.  During  his 
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voyage  in  the  Lebanon  David  Urquhart  found  its  deliberations 
most  impressive  and  at  Beyrouth  he  even  discovered  '  virtue 
and  patriotism  ’  in  the  Mejliss.  But  it  was  of  this  visit  that  a 
consul  wrote  :  I  have  heard  only  one  opinion  as  to  the  views 
and  ideas  that  Mr.  Urquhart  advocates  and  that  is  that  they 
are  visionary.’  He  is  the  only  person  who  ever  found  merit 
in  a  Mejliss. 

It  would  be  easy  to  quote  the  opinions  of  consuls  as  reported 
during  the  next  twenty  years  in  refutation  of  Urquhart’s  view. 
But  it  will  suffice  to  quote  from  Barker,  whose  experience  as 
consul  and  as  permanent  resident  in  the  East  extended  over 
forty  years  and  was  unique  in  authority.  He  declares  that 
they  '  combined  with  the  Pashas  or  Governors  to  legalize  their 
spoliations  by  a  lying  document  called  Mazbatta  ”  sent  to 
the  Porte  signed  by  all  the  members  of  this  council  which 
declared  whatever  they  pleased,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
pasha.  Sometimes,  however,  this  weapon  could  be  used  both 
ways,  and  the  Porte  was  defrauded  or  despoiled.  .  .  .  After 
twenty  years’  residence  in  habitual  contact  with  this  council 
or  Mejliss^'  on  public  and  private  business  wherever  we  have 
resided,  we  can  with  truth  declare  it  to  have  been  the  most 
baneful  and  unfortunate  concession,  on  apparently  liberal 
principles,  that  could  have  been  made  to  a  country  just 
emerging  from  anarchy,  as  the  Empire  then  was. 

‘The  members  of  the  Mejliss  are  always  the  rich  [Turkish] 
landed  proprietors.  .  .  .  They  are  de  facto  the  governors  of  the 
country  for  their  own  benefit,  and  they  always  combine  to¬ 
gether  when  any  matter  is  proposed  inimical  to  their  collective 
interests,  however  secretly  inimical  they  may  be  to  one  another. 
“We  keep  the  people  ignorant  and  oppressed,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  govern  them,  for  otherwise  how  could  we  govern 
them?”  was  told  us  by  Haji  Halef  Aga,  one  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  Mejliss  at  Antioch.  We  could  relate  many 
cases  of  extortion,  injustice  and  violence  by  this  man,  always 
under  the  legal  sanction  of  the  “  Mazbatta^  ’ 

The  Mejliss  screened  a  bad  or  designing  governor  and 
hampered  a  good  one.  So  far  from  protecting  the  minority 
‘  the  object  ...  as  displayed  in  its  operation,  seems  solely 
intended  to  increase  Turkish  influence.’  *  At  all  of  the  new 
Mejlissesy  moreover,  oppressive  measures  could  be  passed  with 
more  show  of  justice  than  of  old,  since  Christian  representatives 
could  be  cowed  into  agreeing  to  them.  Stratford  himself 

*  KO.  78/800.  From  N.  Moore  (Beyrouth),  No.  53  of  October  26,  1849. 
Consul  Finn  said  ^actly  the  same  at  Jerusalem.  In  1880  Kitchener  reported  as 
much  at  Katamuni  in  Asia  Minor :  Kitchener  in  his  own  Words  [1917!,  57. 
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twice  formally  denounced  Mejlisses  and  once  to  the  Sultan 
himself.  It  is  true  that  this  method  sometimes  brought  a  bad 
pasha  to  justice,  but  bad  governors  did  not  cease  in  the  out¬ 
lying  provinces  in  this  period.  The  governor  of  Mosul  ran 
amok  in  the  streets,  mad  with  drink.  The  governor  of 
Trebizond  cut  the  throats  of  two  criminals  in  public.  During 
most  of  this  period  Nejib  pasha  at  Bagdad  refused  to  pay 
tribute  and  grossly  oppressed  the  inhabitants.  He  was  too 
distant  to  be  subdued.  But  nearer  home  at  Brusa,  within  a 
few  days  of  Constantinople,  tyranny  and  oppression  went  on 
to  a  remarkable  degree,  even  though  one  governor  was  dis¬ 
missed.  At  Salonica  Riza  oppressed  Christians  until  he  was 
recalled,  and  his  brother  reactionary  Halil  reintroduced 
torture  at  Smyrna.  These  two,  though  disgraced  for  mis- 
government  and  corruption  in  the  capital,  managed  to  practise 
their  vices  in  the  provinces.  For  all  these  abuses  Reschid  must 
bear  his  share  of  responsibility.  Most  of  his  appointments  to 
provincial  pashalics  were  bad,  and  many  were  said  to  have 
been  influenced  by  Armenian  bankers,  of  course  for  financial 
reasons. 

It  might,  however,  be  argued  that  ^  salutary  neglect  ’  in 
the  Turkish  provinces  was  better  than  active  oppression.  But 
there  were  areas  in  which  ‘  neglect  ’  was  anything  but  ‘  salutary.’ 
As  a  specimen  let  us  take  the  district  of  Mentesche  south  of 
Smyrna,  part  of  the  ancient  Lycia  and  Caria.  Once  it  had 
been  a  land  of  fair  cities,  of  merchant  princes  whose  ships  had 
fought  at  Salamis  and  traded  with  Alexandria.  It  was  now 
a  Turkish  province,  full  of  wretchedly  poor  labourers.  The 
area  was  large  and  the  population,  though  small,  paid  ^£“50,000 
tribute  to  Constantinople,  and  a  tenth  tax  of  over  18,000. 
It  had  no  foreign  inhabitants  nor  visitors  in  the  shape  of 
missionaries  nor  merchants.  It  had  no  troops,  no  public 
education,  no  roads.  Brigands  abounded,  the  archbishop 
levied  a  heavy  toll  on  the  district,  even  farming  out  burial  and 
baptismal  fees.  A  very  litde  energy  by  the  government  would 
have  removed  the  plague  and  drained  the  malarial  districts. 
A  little  work  on  the  roads  would  have  enabled  the  district  to 
be  traversed  in  five  or  six  days  instead  of  in  fifteen  or  twenty. 
There  was  no  commerce  worthy  of  the  name  and  no  ports. 
Yet  there  were  excellent  natural  facilities  for  establishing  quays 
and  harbours.  Had  they  been  used,  a  thriving  coast^  trade 
would  have  sprung  up.  This  was  what  Turkish  administration 
did,  when  isolated  and  left  to  itself.  What  a  contrast  with  free 
Greece,  whose  schools  and  colleges  were  increasing,  while  a 
fine  system  of  harbours  was  developing  commerce  everywhere  ! 
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Stratford,  in  transmitting  his  report  on  Mentesche,  mournfully 
described  it  as  ‘  a  sad  picture  ...  of  misgovernment,  exaction, 
and  decay,  .  .  .  [It]  is  the  more  painfully  interesting  as  it 
gives  but  too  just  an  idea  of  the  evils  prevailing  in  other  parts 
of  Turkey.’  In  the  same  year  that  this  report  was  pre¬ 
sented  there  was  a  Christian  revolt  in  Bulgaria,  due  to  un¬ 
speakable  outrages  inflicted  by  Turks,  and  a  Mohammedan 
rebellion  in  Bosnia  due  to  the  improvement  in  the  lot 
of  Christians.  In  these  circumstances  the  despatch  of 
commissioners  to  reform  and  amend  the  state  of  provincial 
administration  was  simply  a  farce. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  this  neglect  of  all  official  aid  to 
remote  provinces  and  the  universal  abuses  of  the  Mejlisses 
elsewhere  represented  a  bettering  of  older  methods.  The 
‘  Rose  Chamber  ’  decree  and  the  Tanzimat  had  caused  the 
position  of  Western  Powers  and  their  consuls  to  become  more 
important.  It  enabled  them  to  intervene  with  more  effect 
both  on  behalf  of  their  own  nationals  in  commercial  cases  and 
generally  on  behalf  of  Christians.  Longworth  admitted  that 
the  Turkish  '  hands  have  been  in  some  measure  tied  up  and 
have  been  prevented  from  plundering  the  Christians  directly 
by  the  Tanzimat,'  even  in  Monastir,  where  the  pasha  ‘  is  the  most 
slippery  and  corrupt  rogue  I  have  ever  had  to  deal  with.’ 
Another  experienced  consul  wrote,  '  bad  as  the  system  of  ad¬ 
ministration  is  ...  it  is  happiness  itself  to  what  it  was  previous 
to  the  Hatti-Sheriff  of  Gulhane  [Rose  Chamber],  and  however 
bad  it  may  appear  to  us  still  the  reform  that  has  been  worked 
has  greatly  ameliorated  the  state  of  the  Christians.’  Agricul¬ 
ture  had  increased  in  all  its  branches,  and  in  most  of  the  villages 
Christians  were  acquiring  all  property,  for  ‘  the  Turks  are 
degrading  as  fast  as  the  Christians  improve.’  ‘  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  increase  of  commercial  importance  which  this 
town  [Salonica]  has  taken  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years 
there  does  not  now  exist  within  the  walls  a  Turk  who  is  a 
merchant.  The  beys  who  were  the  exclusive  landed  pro¬ 
prietors  are  also  all  more  or  less  ruined.  [Their  estates]  are  either 
heavily  mortgaged  or  let.  Hence  the  improvement  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  the  increased  amount  of  produce  brought  to  market 
is  the  work  of  Christians  who  enjoy  all  the  profits  and  advan¬ 
tages  whilst  the  wealth  of  the  Turkish  proprietors  vanishes  in 
apathy  and  smoke  !  ’  other  words,  progress  meant  the 

^owth  of  commerce,  and  that  spelt  ruin  for  the  Turk  and 
increase  of  wealth  and  population  to  the  Christian.  And  this 
progress  continued  despite  every  effort  of  Turkish  reaction. 
The  future  lay  with  the  provinces.  There  the  Turkish  popu- 
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lation  dwindled  and  sank  into  poverty,  while  the  Christians 
grew  in  wealth,  in  numbers,  in  self-consciousness. 


IV 

I  will  never  look  on  the  city,  for  now  I  know  that  it  was  no  design  of  God's  to 
allow  me  to  take  it,  though  it  was  certainly  His  desire  that  I  should  come  to  this 
country, — Richard  Lionheart. 

The  story  of  the  failure  of  reform  is  even  now  a  sad  one  to 
read.  Towards  the  end  of  1849  ^  great  crisis  occurred. 
Austria  and  Russia  threatened  Turkey  ;  Stratford  covered  her 
with  the  shield  of  England’s  protection,  and  enabled  her  to 
resist  the  demands  of  her  opponents.  During  the  next  year 
his  prestige  and  power  were  perhaps  greater  than  any  other 
ambassador  had  ever  enjoyed  in  Constantinople.  Yet  in  this 
very  year  the  weakness  of  the  Sultan,  of  Reschid  and  of  the 
reform  movement  revealed  itself.  The  Sultan  showed  him¬ 
self  afraid  of  reform  for  fear  of  making  his  brother  Abdul 
Aziz  (whom  he  held  in  captivity)  popular  with  the  reactionary 
party.  He  was  also  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  reform 
movement  had  provoked  a  dangerous  rebellion  in  Bosnia.  In 
both  June  and  August  Stratford  had  audiences  with  the  Sultan 
and  wrung  from  him  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  and  the 
abolition  of  the  haratch.  But  he  failed  altogether  to  obtain 
larger  or  more  extensive  reforms.  The  Sultan,  graciously  but 
a  little  wearily,  admitted  ‘  corruption  and  cupidity  ’  to  be  the 
worst  of  evils.  ‘  Fanaticism  was  very  prejudicial  to  the  general 
interest.’  Riza  was  '  a  bad  man.’  ‘  For  myself  I  consider 
the  people  committed  to  my  charge  whether  Christians  or 
Mussulmans  in  the  same  light  and  endeavour  to  have  them 
enjoy  the  same  rights.’  ^  Tell  the  Elchi  Bey,’  he  said  to  the 
dragoman,  ‘  that  I  am  no  longer  the  same  man.’^®^  Unfortu¬ 
nately  he  was  as  weak,  as  amiable,  as  indolent,  as  ever. 

Stratford,  observing  that  reform  was  weakening,  took  the 
unusual  step  of  interviewing  the  Sheikh-ul-Islam.  He  returned 
with  the  conviction  that,  if  the  Sheikh  fathered  the  reform 
movement,  it  would  be  as  ‘  a  result  of  moral  compulsion  not  of 
voluntary  compliance.’  Among  laymen  he  found  opposition, 
in  general,  ‘  not  so  much  rooted  in  the  prejudices  of  the  people 
as  engendered  by  the  vices  of  all  who  have  access  to  the  power 
or  emoluments  of  office.’  None  of  them  believed,  as  he  did, 
that  the  progress  of  reforms  was  bound  up  with  the  future  of 
Turkey.  In  despair  Stratford  drew  up  another  very  long  list 
of  desired  reforms  and  sent  it  in  to  Reschid.  He  and  his 
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innermost  colleagues  sat  on  it  and  returned  the  ominous  reply 
that  they  admitted  Stratford’s  programme  in  principle  but 
were  divided  as  to  the  application  of  particular  measures. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  end,  for  it  marked  that  Reschid 
himself  was  weak  and  weakening. 

Reschid  had  in  fact  perceived  the  trend  of  events.  In  1839 
the  Egyptian  danger  had  enabled  him  to  bring  in  the  Gulhane 
decree  ;  in  1845  he  had  been  helped  to  power  by  the  misdeeds 
of  Riza  and  his  associates ;  from  1848  to  1850  reforms  had  taken 
place  because  the  dangers  in  Europe  had  made  Stratford’s 
support  essential.  The  world  was  now  tranquil  and  reaction 
could  resume  its  sway.  The  Turks  had  lost  faith  in  reform  and 
Reschid  had  lost  faith  in  himself.  He  was  a  little  timid,  a 
little  weary,  a  great  deal  disillusioned  and  compromised. 
He  had  discredited  both  reform  and  himself.  The  year  1851 
opened  with  demands  for  the  better  government  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  for  prompt  measures  to  arrest  the  rapidly  approach¬ 
ing  financial  catastrophe.  Stratford  brought  the  prospect  of 
bankruptcy  before  the  Sultan.  ‘  He  listened  patiendy,  he 
answered  graciously,  he  dismissed  me  with  an  appearance  of 
goodwill.’  Stratford  found  Reschid  weary  of  difficulties, 
averse  from  further  struggle,  and  inclined  towards  resignation. 
The  Sultan  in  his  interviews  with  Reschid  said  nothing  about 
either  admitting  Christians  to  the  army  or  reforming  the 
finances.  Stratford  had  already  abandoned  hope.  ‘  The  few 
good  measures  are  far  from  sufficient.  They  have  moreover 
been  accompanied  with  several  disastrous  events  afflicting  to 
humanity  !  ’  Reschid  was  ‘  unequal  to  the  task  of  either 
producing  unanimity  in  the  Cabinet  or  of  removing  the 
scruples  of  the  Seraglio.  In  proportion  as  diseases  take  root 
repugnance  to  the  means  of  cure  seems  to  strengthen  also. 
The  test  has  been  fairly  applied.  A  further  pressure  would 
in  all  probability,  under  present  circumstances,  either  deprive 
me  of  the  Sultan’s  goodwill  or  send  the  Grand  Vizier  into  long 
retirement.’  He  proposed,  therefore,  to  suspend  the  cam¬ 
paign.  Palmerston,  replying  early  in  March  1851,  decided 
not  to  press  for  any  ‘  great  or  aggregate  system  of  reform.’ 
Stratford  regretfully  acquiesced  in  the  ‘  failure  to  give  effect 
to  the  earnest  wishes  entertained  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
and  by  no  individual  member  of  it  more  cordially  than  your 
Lordship.’  He  wrote  in  private,  ‘  The  great  game  of  improve¬ 
ments  is  altogether  up  for  the  present  ’  (April  5,  1851). 

Stratford  had  set  out  to  drive  orientals  along  new  roads,  a 
task  to  baffle  the  most  expert  of  drovers.  There  seem  to  be 
two  ways  of  moving  orientals  in  new  directions.  One  way  is 
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to  imitate  them,  to  yield  to  them,  to  pretend  to  be  theirs. 
Then  they  follow  you  as  a  flock  of  sheep  the  bell-wether.  That 
was  Lawrence’s  way  with  the  Arabs.  In  the  process  he  lost 
his  western  faith  and  based  his  eastern  works  on  ‘  fraud/  on 
‘  pretences/  on  '  hollow  worthless  things.’  There  is  another 
way,  and  one  by  which  an  Englishman  may  preserve  his  faith 
and  yet  instruct  orientals  in  reality.  It  is  ‘  to  stand  against 
them,  to  persuade  himself  of  a  mission,  to  batter  and  to  twist 
them  into  something  which  they,  of  their  own  accord,  would 
not  have  done.’  That  is  to  drive,  not  to  lead,  and  it  was 
Stratford’s  way  with  the  Turks.  But  nature  has  set  limits  to 
such  exertion.  Even  Stratford  could  not  always  be  ‘  exploiting 
his  old  environment  to  press  them  out  of  theirs.’*  In  the  end 
the  very  souls  of  the  Turks  revolted  against  such  a  pressure 
and  such  a  taskmaster.  Stratford  saw  the  material  failure 
and  confessed  it.  But  he  differed  from  his  successor  in  this 
particular  :  he  did  not  admit  spiritual  defeat. 

In  the  desert  Lawrence  lost  one  faith  and  he  did  not  find 
another.  He  wavered  between  ‘  two  customs,  two  educations, 
two  environments,’  and  wondered  which  was  the  true  one.  To 
Stratford  there  was  only  one  custom,  one  civilisation,  one  cause, 
the  cause  of  heaven.  Faith  in  the  cause,  and  a  burning  faith, 
remained.  But  a  doubt  had  begun  to  dawn,  and  a  doubt  in 
himself  Was  he  worthy,  was  he  marked  out  as  the  chosen  instru¬ 
ment  of  God  to  finish  His  work  ?  When  he  doubted  thus,  it  was 
time  to  abandon  the  field  of  his  labour.  A  peerage  came  to  him 
as  the  reward  of  his  toil,  but  no  honour  could  allay  the  agony 
of  doubt  or  confirm  his  faith  in  himself.  It  was  in  June  1852 
that  he  left  Constantinople  in  this  mood  of  deep  dejection, 

‘  perhaps  never  to  return.’ 


V 

Of  all  causes  of  decadence  ...  the  sum  of  these  ills  is  the  spirit  of  reform 
on  the  European  model. — METTERNiCH.f 

Between  Stratford,  so  noble  in  aim,  so  violent  in  means,  so 
vehement  in  temper,  there  can  be  no  greater  contrast  than 
Reschid.  This  smooth,  eloquent,  plausible  oriental  could  not 
face  the  grim  ranks  of  organised  reaction.  He  failed  Stratford 
as  Pliable  failed  Christian,  and  without  even  escaping  from 
the  mire.  Unquestionably  intellectual  and  with  a  strong 

*  Lawrence,  Seven  Pillars  [1935],  31-2. 

t  IV.S.A.  Weisungen  nach  England,  306.  Mettemich  to  Esterhdzy,  No.  i  of 
May  26,  1841. 
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passion  for  the  West,  he  had  been  ardent  for  reform  under 
Mahmud,  and  achieved  much  for  a  time  under  his  feeble 
successor.  But  all  Stratford’s  influence  could  not  prevent  him 
from  steadily  degenerating  as  he  grew  older.  His  early 
enthusiasm  and  purity  disappeared.  He  became  corrupt  and 
immoral  in  secret,  while  openly  professing  the  standards  of  the 
West.  His  physical  cowardice  was  a  weakness  on  which  his 
enemies  played,  and  he  became  morally  discouraged  at  the 
apathy  and  at  the  reaction  he  encountered. 

Reschid  certainly  preceded  Stratford  in  abandoning  hope 
of  further  reform.  He  was  probably  influenced  by  the  Sultan’s 
example.  Abdul  Medjid’s  weak  mind  was  much  impressed 
because  Franz  Josef  revoked  the  constitution  he  had  formally 
granted  in  Austria.  His  brother  despot  had  thus  set  his  face 
against  ‘  concessions  made  by  his  government  ...  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age.’  ‘  Whichever  way  we  look,’  wrote  Stratford, 
‘  some  cause  of  discouragement  strikes  upon  the  sight.’  He 
was  at  length  disillusioned  even  in  Reschid  himself.  He  found 
him  wanting  ‘  in  that  vigour  of  mind  and  frequent  conviction 
which  overcomes  resistance  by  force  of  resolution  and  finds  re¬ 
sources  in  the  midst  of  difficulty.’  He  said  ‘  he  is  thought  by 
many,  even  friends,  to  have  been  somewhat  unfaithful  to  the 
cause.’  Stratford  admitted  that  Reschid’s  ‘  turn  for  expense  has 
plunged  him  deeply  into  debt,’^®^  but  did  not  himself  confirm  the 
ugly  rumours  as  to  shady  dealings  with  an  Armenian  banker. 
On  the  whole  Stratford,  though  condemning  the  policy  of  his 
old  friend,  dealt  tenderly  with  his  personal  faults.  Macfarlane’s 
opinion  that  ‘  it  was  difficult  to  state  which  was  the  biggest 
rogue,  Reschid  or  Riza,’  was  confirmed  by  a  high  author¬ 
ity.®®®  Before  departing,  Stratford  regarded  him  with  deep 
suspicion,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1852  Reschid  put  the  finishing 
touch  to  his  baseness  by  a  secret  intrigue  with  Russia,  of  which 
the  effects  were  to  reach  far.* 

One  cause  of  Reschid’s  failure  was  not  due  to  himself. 
Knowledge  and  education  had  increased,  but  Turkish  public 
opinion  had  not  kept  pace  with  their  evolution.  The  number  of 
periodicals  had  considerably  increased  by  the  days  of  the 
-  reform  movement.  The  State  Gazette  [Takvimi  Vakai)  was 
the  official  organ  of  the  government.  The  Register  of  JVews, 
edited  by  an  Englishman,  William  Churchill,  though  unofficial, 
received  money  from  the  government.  Two  French  papers 
were  the  Courrier  de  Constantinople  and  the  Journal^  of  which  the 
first  was  probably,  and  the  second  certainly,  under  both  French 
and  Turi^sh  official  influences.®®^  Two  Italian  journals  were 

*  Vide  infray  p.  304  ;  and  nn.  458,  467. 
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mildly  political.  Four  other  journals  were  wholly  technical, 
and  there  was  finally  one  Greek,  one  Armenian  and  one 
Bulgarian  weekly  newspaper  devoted  in  each  case  to  its 
national  interests.  There  were  several  newspapers  at  Smyrna, 
Belgrade,  Bucharest  and  Beyrouth.  What  is  interesting, 
however,  is  that  press  criticism  of  the  government  usually 
came  from  foreigners  or  rayas.^^^  There  was  no  genuine 
organ  of  Turkish  opinion,  and  it  was  not  until  i860  that  a 
modern  Turkish  literature  arose.  It  was  then  effective  and 
influential  because  released  from  the  old  classical  models  and 
based  on  an  assimilation  of  modern  and  western  culture. 
During  its  first  important  period  the  Turkish  reform  move¬ 
ment  worked  almost  wholly  without  a  genuine  national  or 
popular  impulse  from  below  and  without  stimulation  from 
parallel  cultural  movements  or  from  literary  men.  That 
undoubtedly  was  one  reason  for  its  failure.  Turkish  public 
opinion,  in  the  shape  of  lawyers  or  journalists,  was  not  mobi¬ 
lised  in  Reschid’s  favour.  There  was  no  educated  citizen 
class  to  support  him  among  Turks.  He  depended,  therefore, 
upon  those  Turkish  officials  and  politicians  who  saw  their 
interest  engaged  in  supporting  him.  Naturally,  therefore, 
they  were  loyal  in  fair  weather,  but  deserted  him  as  the  storms 
arose. 

That  Reschid  lacked  moral  earnestness  was  now  patent. 
But  a  man  may  be  a  real  reformer,  as  Constantine  the  Great 
was,  even  if  his  fervour  is  open  to  doubt.  The  larger  question 
remains  whether  failure  was  not  inherent  in  his  reforms.  It 
has  been  argued  that  Mahmud’s  reforms  were  within  the  range 
of  Islamic  ideas  and  that  Reschid’s  went  beyond  them.  This 
suggestion  seems  to  me  doubtful.  Mahmud’s  attitude  towards 
rayas  at  the  end  of  his  life  suggests  that  he  was  contemplating 
a  programme  even  more  advanced  than  that  of  the  Gulhane 
decree.  But  in  raising  this  query  we  touch  on  the  weak  spot 
of  all  reform  in  that  age.  New  methods  were  not  necessarily 
an  improvement  on  old  ones,  since  western  ideas  were  so 
strange  to  the  East.  Riza  was  a  reactionary  because  he  was 
corrupt  and  Izzet  Mehemet  because  he  was  prejudiced,  and 
these  were  the  main  motives  of  the  opposition.  But  there  was 
also  a  party  opposed  to  the  radical  reforms  of  Reschid  con¬ 
sisting  of  men  of  the  highest  character,  led  by  the  afterwards 
famous  Ahmed  Vefyk.  They  believed  that  the  Reschid- 
Stratford  remedy  was  too  drastic  and  quite  unsuited  to  the 
oriental  mind.  They  considered  that  so  rapid  a  change  to 
western  ideas  would  injure  the  Turkish  nation  without  aiding 
the  Christians.  They  did  not  believe  it  possible  to  melt  down 
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SO  many  different  metals  and  weld  them  into  one.  They  did 
not  think  you  could  confound  the  Crescent  with  the  Gross. 
You  could  not  mix  predatory  Kurds  with  thrifty  Armenians 
desert  Arabs  with  miserly  Jews,  intriguing  Maronites  with 
fierce  Druses,  untamable  Albanians  with  industrious  Bulgars 
calculating  Greeks  with  haughty  Ottomans.  Their  remedy 
was  to  go  slow,  to  preserve  the  old  religious  and  racial  differ¬ 
ences,  to  promote  justice  and  efficiency  and  to  attack  corrup¬ 
tion.  They  were  sincere  in  believing  that  too  hasty  reform 
would  in  the  end  produce  obstruction  and  reaction.  But  they 
exercised  too  small  an  influence.  Conscience  forbade  them  to 
support  the  blind  reactionaries  on  the  one  side  or  the  ardent 
reformers  on  the  other. 

At  the  time  almost  all  Europeans  believed  that  Turkey 
could  save  herself  from  ruin  only  by  adopting  reform.  The  one 
exception  was  Metternich,  but  Metternich  was  a  fossilised  con¬ 
servative.*  The  policy  of  Reschid  and  Stratford  was  originally 
accepted  and  advocated  by  Layard  and  by  nearly  everyone  else. 
But  it  is  very  interesting  to  learn  that,  towards  the  end  of  his 
life,  Layard  abandoned  his  original  opinion  and  confessed  that 
Ahmed  Vefyk  and  the  moderate  conservatives  of  Turkey 
had  been  largely  right  in  their  opposition.  Layard  himself 
possessed  unrivalled  knowledge  of  oriental  ideas,  yet  even  he 
seems  to  have  failed  to  perceive  the  obstacles  to  progress  rooted 
in  the  character  and  history  of  the  Turkish  people.  The  early 
Victorian  era  was  an  age  of  optimism  where  history  counted 
for  little  and  abstract  theory  for  much.  In  that  age  a  Turk 
alone  could  see  that  his  countrymen  might  not  profit  by  the 
model  of  the  West,  and  might  even  assimilate  its  vices  and  not 
its  virtues. 

At  a  last  audience  with  the  Sultan  Stratford  had  received 
nothing  but  fair  words  and  easy  promises.  Neither  he  nor  any 
man  had  believed  them.  On  his  departure  the  whole  reform 
ministry  and  movement  collapsed.  Reschid  fell  and  was 
succeeded  as  Grand  Vizier  by  Aali,  and  Aali  after  a  few  months 
by  Mehemet  Ali.  The  latter  was  the  Sultan’s  brother-in-law. 
He  exercised  a  sinister  influence  on  the  Seraglio  and  was  very 
partial  to  bribes.  He  had  at  one  time  professed  to  follow 
Reschid,  but  had  ‘  even  [then]  been  looked  upon  with  sus¬ 
picion  ’  ;  he  was  now  a  notorious  reactionary.  This  was  what 
one  correspondent  told  Stratford.  ‘  Things  are  going  from 
worse  to  worse  every  day,’  wrote  another.^®® 

The  finances  were  in  fearful  chaos,  and  a  loan  could  not  be 
obtained.  Favourites,  like  Ahmed  Fethi  and  Mehemet  Ali, 

*  Vide  supra,  quotation  and  note  "f  >  p*  243. 
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monopolised  power.  ‘  The  Sultan’s  liking  for  drink  increases 
daily  which  has  such  an  effect  upon  his  nervous  constitution 
that  it  produces  a  kind  of  delirium  which  I  am  assured  is  next 
to  madness.  What  can  be  expected  from  such  a  man  and  with 
an  adviser  like  Ahmed  [Fethi]  ?  ’  It  was  all  over  then. 
Stratford,  Reschid  and  Reform  had  all  gone.  Financially 
bankrupt  and  politically  corrupt  the  Turkish  Empire  was 
jolting  down  the  slope  which  led  to  the  Crimean  war.  The 
decree  of  the  ‘  Chamber  of  Roses  ’  had  produced  a  garden  of 
withered  and  decaying  flowers.  All  was  ^  in  folly  ripe,  in 
reason  rotten.’  Even  Stratford  said  that  the  reforms  were 
'  superficial  improvements  which,  like  Potemkin’s  villages,  only 
make  dupes  because  there  is  a  willingness  to  be  duped.’ 
Reschid’s  party,  the  only  party  hitherto  based  on  political 
principle  in  Turkey,  had  collapsed.  His  two  disciples  Aali  and 
Fuad  were  now  his  secret  or  open  political  opponents.  Reschid 
himself  began  secretly  intriguing  with  Russia  in  the  autumn 
of  1852.  Stratford’s  influence  was  extinguished  as  soon  as  his 
presence  was  withdrawn.  No  further  stimulus  to  reform  could 
come  from  personalities  ;  it  could  come  only  from  events. 
That  pressure  was  supplied  when  war  burst  upon  Turkey  in 
1853.  Again,  as  in  1839,  Turks  professed  a  desire  for 
reform,  because  of  their  desire  for  armed  aid  from  the  West. 
The  war  with  Egypt  had  produced  the  decree  of  the  ‘  Rose 
Chamber  ’  ;  the  war  in  the  Crimea  produced  the  Hatti- 
Humayun.  Behind  the  last,  as  behind  the  first,  was  the 
burning  enthusiasm  of  Stratford  de  Redcliffe. 
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CHAPTER  X 

How  Czar  Nicholas  Negotiated  (1840-53) 

I 

Non  enim  possumus  omnia  per  nos  agere, — ^We  cannot  do  everything  by 
ourselves. — Cicero,  Sext.  Rosc.^  38. 

Czar  Nicholas  had  been  delighted  to  unite  with  England 
against  Mehemet  Ali.  For  a  triumph  over  Mehemet  Ali  was 
a  triumph  over  France.  She  represented  all  that  Nicholas 
hated.  She  had  expelled  Henry  V,  the  rightful  King  of 
France,  she  had  elevated  Louis  Philippe,  an  upstart  usurper. 
Her  insolent  bourgeois  ministers  had  openly  sympathised 
with  Poland’s  revolt  against  Russia.  Her  whole  people  were 
revolutionists.  A  revolutionary  war  was  imminent,  and 
France  would  be  its  author.  That  seems  to  have  been  his 
genuine  belief.  He  could  meet  the  danger  by  dividing  France 
from  England.  The  French  would  never  risk  a  war  in  Europe 
if  England  was  allied  with  Russia.  Nicholas  decided  to 
separate  France  from  England,  and  proposed  to  negotiate  the 
separation  in  person. 

Late  in  December  1840  the  Czar  asked  Lord  Clanricarde 
‘  if  Her  Majesty’s  government  would  object  to  record  and 
establish  by  some  act  the  alliance,  which  now  happily  existed 
between  the  Four  Powers  [Russia,  England,  Austria  and 
Prussia],  to  serve  as  a  security  against  any  efforts  France  might 
make  to  awsiken  revolutionary  feeling  in  Europe,  or  against 
perhaps  a  revolutionary  war.  In  short  His  Imperial  Majesty 
proposed  to  me  the  Holy  Alliance,’  said  Clanricarde.  He 
dared  not  explain  to  the  imperial  despot  ‘  how  repugnant  to 
myself,  and  in  my  opinion  to  my  countrymen  and  my  govern¬ 
ment  would  be  any  league  formed  for  the  repression  of  any 
opinions  or  principles  whatsoever.’  Clanricarde  fell  back  on 
parliament.  ^  The  intention  of  such  an  alliance,’  he  said, 
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‘  would  be  misinterpreted  and  such  misrepresentation  would 
probably  awake  the  very  feelings  which  His  Majesty  wished  to 
repress  and  that  I  did  not  see  how  the  determination  to  oppose 
any  attempts  at  excitement  or  propagandism  by  foreigners 
could  be  recorded  without  trenching  upon  those  principles  of 
constitutional  liberty,  to  which  we  in  England  were  so  much 
attached.’  The  Emperor  replied  '  he  did  not  require  a  treaty  ; 
a  clear  understanding  would  suffice  him — the  assurance  of 
ambassadors— my  word  would  be  ample  security  to  him  if  I 
[Clanricarde]  was  authorized  to  pass  it.’ 

Nicholas’  overture  was  quite  clear  and,  in  its  way,  quite 
frank.  He  asked  for  British  support  against  France,  ‘in  a  war 
of  revolutions  this  year  or  later.’  As  Clanricarde  explained, 

‘  neither  His  Imperial  Majesty’s  treasury  nor  His  army  are 
prepared  for  war  at  this  moment.’  Nicholas  therefore  wanted 
help.  It  might  be  unwise  to  discuss  the  matter  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  so  he  asked  for  the  word  of  an  English  gentleman,  having 
an  unshakable  belief  in  the  validity  of  that  pledge.  Palmerston 
replied  to  this  overture  with  equal  frankness.  He  began  by 
proclaiming  Canning’s  principle  of  non-interference  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  other  states,  but  qualified  it  by  saying  that 
England  might  interfere  if  any  state  sought  to  derange  or  alter 
the  balance  of  power.  England,  however,  had  an  objection 
to  enter  into  engagements  with  reference  to  cases  which  had 
not  actually  arisen,  or  which  were  not  immediately  in  prospect. 
The  reason  of  that  objection  was  the  difficulty  of  inducing 
parliament  to  accept  an  agreement  ‘  which  bound  England  to 
take  up  arms  in  a  contingency  which  might  happen  at  an 
uncertain  time,  and  under  circumstances  which  could  not  as 
yet  be  foreseen.’ 

So  far  Palmerston  had  stated  the  policy  of  England  3S 
revealed  to  the  world.  Now  he  came  to  the  suggestion  that  it 
might  be  secret.  ‘  It  is  true  that  His  Imperial  Majesty  has 
spoken  of  an  understanding  which  need  not  be  recorded  in  any 
formal  instrument  ;  but  upon  which  he  might  rely  if  the  turn 
of  affairs  should  render  it  applicable  to  events.  But  this  course 
would  not  be  free  from  objections.  For,  in  the  first  place,  it 
would  scarcely  be  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  British 
constitution  for  the  crown  to  enter  into  a  binding  engagement 
of  such  a  nature,  without  placing  it  formally  upon  record,  so 
that  parliament  might  have  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
its  opinion  thereupon,  and  this  could  only  be  done  by  some 
written  Instrument  ;  and  to  such  a  course  the  objection  which 
I  have  alluded  to  above,  would  apply.  But  if  the  engagement 
were  merely  verbal,  though  it  would  bind  the  Ministers  who 
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made  it,  it  might  be  disavowed  by  their  successors,  and  thus  the 
Russian  Government  might  be  led  to  count  upon  a  system  of 
policy  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  which  might  not  eventually 
be  pursued. 

‘  Under  these  circumstances  it  seems  to  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  that  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburgh  should  be 
satisfied  to  trust  to  the  general  tendency  of  the  policy  of  Great 
Britain,  which  leads  her  to  watch  attentively  and  to  guard  with 
care  the  maintenance  of  the  Balance  of  Power  ;  and  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  hope  that  His  Imperial  Majesty  will 
not  thinic  that  this  policy  is  the  less  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  if  they  should  not  think  it 
expedient  to  enter  at  the  present  moment  into  engagements 
such  as  those  mentioned  by  the  Emperor.’  * 

Palmerston  says  quite  clearly  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
personal  views  or  even  obligations  of  British  statesmen,  parlia¬ 
ment  alone  can  sanction  binding  engagements  or  alliances. 
It  was,  he  implied,  against  the  spirit  of  the  British  constitution 
to  give  such  an  undertaking  without  parliament.  Even  more 
important,  if  ministers  gave  it,  ‘  it  might  be  disavowed  by  their 
successors.’  Plain  speaking  this,  to  an  Emperor,  and  it  ended 
the  overture. 


II 

Culpa  enim  ilia,  bis  ad  eundem,  vulgari  reprehensa  prouerbio  est. — For  to  stumble 
twice  against  the  same  stone  is  a  disgrace,  you  know,  even  proverbially 
so. — Cicero,  Ep.,  X,  20. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  Nicholas  did  not  profit  by  Palmer¬ 
ston’s  lecture  on  the  British  constitution.  He  might  well  have 
turned  elsewhere  and  adopted  a  suggestion  of  Nesselrode’s  to 
raise  {soulever)  the  Balkan  nationalities  against  Turkey.^"^^  Yet 
he  refrained  and  returned  to  his  old  love.  So  far  from  being  dis¬ 
couraged  by  this  first  rebuff,  he  made  similar  secret  overtures 
to  the  British  government  on  a  second,  and  again  on  a  third, 
occasion.  And  each  time  he  seems  to  have  hoped  for  success. 
Nicholas  was  a  despot  who  did  not  easily  admit  defeat,  and  who 
relied  on  his  personal  prestige  and  his  personal  charm  to 
achieve  victory.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  must  view  the 
second  attempt,  marked  by  his  famous  conversation  with 
Aberdeen  in  1844.  He  decided  suddenly  to  visit  England, 
and  to  renew  the  attempt  to  obtain  the  word  of  an  English 


*  This  passage  and  the  two  preceding  ones  are  from  the  despatch  referred  to 
in  n.  371,  and  have  already  been  in  part  quoted  by  Professor  Rodkey  and  others. 
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gentleman  to  a  secret  obligation. Nicholas  delighted 
everybody  by  his  visit.  Victoria  was  impressed  by  the  "  greatest 
potentate  on  earth/  charmed  by  the  handsomest  of  men, 
awed  by  his  grave  look  portending  some  grim  future  destiny. 
There  was  indeed  something  tragic  in  the  way  his  meetings  with 
her  ministers  led  to  misunderstandings  on  this  and  on  other 
occasions.  Peel,  the  Prime  Minister,  Aberdeen,  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  all  had  speech  with  him, 
Nicholas  himself  reported  that  Aberdeen  ^  opened  his  eyes 
wide  ’  at  his  remarks.  Shortly  afterwards  Aberdeen  said  to 
the  Russian  representative,  Brunnow,  ‘  “  You  do  not  think  then, 
that  Count  Nesselrode  wants  to  sign  an  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  with  me?”  This  observation,  although  made  with 
a  smile,  was  singularly  unexpected  by  me  [Brunnow].  Lord 
Aberdeen  perceived  it  and  resumed  his  tone  of  pleasantry. 
“  Certainly  we  are  not  there  yet,  and  we  must  not  laugh  too 
much  about  it.  I  remember  well  that  the  Emperor  told  the 
Queen,  when  at  Windsor,  that  she  could  count  on  his  troops. 
The  time  might  come  when  we  should  need  them.”  ’  * 

Nesselrode  held  that  Aberdeen  had  committed  himself  or 
at  least  could  be  made  to  do  so.  ^  He  [Aberdeen]  has  given 
his  assent  without  reserve  to  the  system  of  conduct  traced  out 
for  the  present  and  the  eventual  obligations  indicated  in  it  for 
the  future.’  The  Russian  Chancellor  sent  him  a  memo 
dealing  with  the  subject,  which  was  based  on  definite  principles. 
England  and  Russia  have  a  common  interest  in  maintaining 
the  status  quo  in  Turkey,  that  is  her  independence  and  territorial 
integrity.  It  was  difficult  to  make  Turkey  treat  her  Christian 
subjects  properly,  unless  the  powers  were  agreed.  The 
Turkish  Empire  contained  ‘  many  elements  of  dissolution,’  and 
its  fall  might  easily  be  hastened.  The  result  of  such  a  ‘  catas¬ 
trophe  will  be  much  diminished  if,  in  the  event  of  a  catastrophe 
occurring,  Russia  and  England  have  come  to  an  understanding 
as  to  the  course  to  be  taken  by  them  in  common.’  The 
Emperor,  during  his  visit  to  London,  agreed  with  the  English 
ministers :  (a)  To  maintain  the  existing  state  of  Turkey  as  long 
as  possible.  (6)  If  anything  unforeseen  should  happen  in 
Turkey,  Russia  and  England  should  come  to  a  previous  under¬ 
standing  with  each  other,  as  to  what  they  should  have  to  do 
in  common.  Russia  and  Austria  are  already  agreed  [by  the 
Convention  of  Mlinchengratz].  If  England  joins  in,  France 
will  be  obliged  to  adhere  unconditionally  to  whatever  is  decided 
at  Vienna,  London  and  St.  Petersburgh. 

On  December  3,  Brunnow,  by  instruction,  submitted  this 

*  The  allusion  is  to  the  then  strained  relations  between  England  and  France. 
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memo.  Aberdeen  made  a  few  suggestions,  but  accepted  the 
document  in  principle.  Brunnow  asked  Aberdeen  to  agree 
to  an  exchange  of  letters,  by  which  the  Czar  could  authenticate 
the  memo  and  Aberdeen  admit  the  correctness  of  the  principles 
stated.  Aberdeen  asked  for  permission  to  reflect  before 
accepting  this  suggestion,  but  he  eventually  accepted.  Brun¬ 
now  wrote  to  Nesselrode  that  an  exchange  of  letters  would  be 
important,  for  neither  Peel  nor  Aberdeen  had  said  what  they 
would  do  if  the  Turkish  Empire  collapsed.  Nesselrode  replied 
on  December  16  that  such  an  exchange  would  ‘give  new 
strength  to  the  engagement  contracted  verbally  lors  du  sejour 
of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  at  London.’  Aberdeen  was  told 
that  His  Majesty  had  authorised  the  memo  as  ‘  a  most  faithful 
resume  of  his  conversations  with  you  and  your  colleagues.’ 
Aberdeen  took  some  time  in  replying  to  this  communication. 
When  he  did  he  admitted  ‘  the  accuracy  of  the  statement.’ 

He  also  referred  to  ‘  the  mutual  expression  of  opinions  in  which 
I  think  we  were  entirely  agreed  and  which  I  hope  may  be  kept 
in  view  during  all  our  negotiations  connected  with  the  Levant.’ 
But  his  wording  is  eminently  cautious,  and  his  reception  of  the 
memo  is  lukewarm. 

Aberdeen  was  cautious  because  he  did  not  himself  agree 
with  the  main  thesis  of  the  Czar,  that  the  Turkish  Empire  was 
crumbling  to  pieces.  In  this  very  year  he  had  written  to 
Stratford :  ‘  There  appears  to  be  in  Turkey  a  principle  of 
vitality,  an  occult  force,  which  sets  at  nought  all  calculations 
based  upon  the  analogy  of  other  states.’  We  cannot 
suppose  Aberdeen  to  have  repudiated  in  June  the  view  which 
he  had  proclaimed  in  January.  So  he  disagreed  here  with 
Nicholas,  though  he  did  not  say  so.  It  is  also  significant  that 
Aberdeen’s  account  to  Stockmar  of  his  conversations  merely 
said  that  the  Czar  viewed  Turkey  ‘  as  a  dying  man  ’  and  that 
he  talked  of  how  much  an  Anglo-Austro-Russian  combination 
could  do  against  France.  He  said  nothing  of  any  preliminary 
Anglo-Russian  concert  in  case  of  the  break-up  of  Turkey.  The 
topic  had  indeed  been  discussed,  for  Aberdeen  admitted  the 
accuracy  of  the  memo.  But  he  describes  the  agreement 
merely  as  one  ‘  of  mutual  expressions  of  opinion,’  and  he  ‘  hopes  ’ 
these  may  be  kept  in  view  in  the  future.  Aberdeen  evidently 
wished  to  keep  Nicholas  to  his  pledges  of  disinterestedness  about 
Turkey,  and  did  not  see  how  he  could  do  this  if  there  was 
no  suggestion  of  preliminary  discussion  with  Russia  in  the 
future.  He  sought,  however,  to  evade  any  pledges  on  the 
English  side,  though  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  whoUy 
successful  in  his  aim. 
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The  Russian  negotiators  undoubtedly  thought  that  they 
had  pinned  Aberdeen  down  to  something  more  binding  than 
he  was  ready  to  admit.  Nesselrode  said  ‘  he  [Aberdeen]  has 
given  without  reserve  his  assent  to  the  system  of  conduct 
traced  for  the  present  and  the  eventual  obligations  indicated  for 
the  future.’  Brunnow  answered  that,  when  the  exchange  of 
letters  was  completed ,  ‘  the  agreement  morally  established 
between  the  two  cabinets  will  have  received  the  finishing 
touch,  which  although  it  adds  nothing  to  the  obligatory  force 
of  the  engagements  contracted  since  the  visit  of  His  Majesty  will 
serve  to  state  its  existence  in  writing  which  will  remain  in 
possession  of  the  archives  of  St.  Petersburgh  and  London. 
The  English  cabinet  has  entered  on  a  new  road.  It  has  taken 
it  as  a  rule  to  have  an  understanding  with  Russia  before 
agreeing  with  all  the  other  Courts  of  Europe.  This  system, 
we  must  not  forget,  only  dates  from  the  month  of  June  of  this 
year.’  The  Czar  is  credited  with  having  produced  a  new 
system  and  the  claim  is  made  that  the  English  cabinet  has 
agreed  to  it.  In  fact,  this  was  just  what  the  cabinet  had  not 
done. 

Aberdeen  had  undoubtedly  agreed  to  preserve  the  Turkish 
Empire  as  long  as  possible.  To  this  principle  any  British 
statesman  could  subscribe  without  consulting  anybody.  But 
the  Russians  argued  that  he  had  also  agreed,  in  the  case  of  the 
break-up  of  Turkey,  to  enter  into  preliminary  conference  with 
them.  Aberdeen  did  not  entirely  admit  this  suggestion,  though 
he  confessed  to  some  commitment.  No  ‘  agreement  ’  on  his 
part  could  bind  anyone  except  himself  and  perhaps  Peel. 
Wellington  had  not  seen  the  memo,  though  he  had  discussed 
the  matter  with  the  Czar.*  As  the  '  agreement  ’  had  not  been 
submitted  either  to  cabinet  or  to  parliament,  it  was  not 
binding  upon  either.  As  Palmerston  had  explained  in  1841, 
^  personal  agreements  ’  were  against  the  ‘  spirit  of  the  British 
constitution,’  and  the  decision  of  cabinet  and  parliament  was 
necessary  in  ^  cases  which  have  not  actually  arisen,  or  which  are 
not  immediately  in  prospect.’  Now  the  dissolution  of  the 
Turldsh  Empire  had  not  yet  taken  place,  so  it  is  quite  clear 
that,  in  so  far  as  any  ‘  agreement  ’  existed  for  the  future, 
Aberdeen  and  Peel  were  not  responsible  agents.  They  may 
have  bound  themselves,  but  they  had  not  bound  their  own 
cabinet,  so  they  certainly  could  not  bind  that  of  their  successors 
in  office.  Nesselrode  declared  that  Aberdeen  had  promised  to 

*  Aberdeen  wrote  later  that  Nesselrode’s  memo  was  shown  only  to  Peel. 
Pte.  Russ.  MSS.  G.  &  D.  22/105.  Aberdeen  to  Lord  John  Russell,  January  3, 
1853.  Hence  Wellington  was  not  bound  by  the  memo. 
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devote  all  his  efforts  to  make  closer  the  union  ‘  between  conserva¬ 
tive  cabinets.’  Anyone  can  see  that  a  Whig  ministry,  with 
Palmerston  as  Foreign  Secretary,  could  not  accept  such  a 
proposal. 

Succeeding  foreign  ministers  found  the  Nesselrode  memo 
in  the  archives,  but  not  the  personal  correspondence  between 
Aberdeen  and  Nesselrode.  Now  the  personal  letters  were 
intended  to  strengthen  the  ^  agreement  ’  implied  in  the  memo, 
and  Nesselrode  and  the  Czar  thought  they  did  so.  But  their 
absence  from  the  archives  is  decisive.  Future  ministers  could 
not  be  bound  at  all  by  a  private  correspondence  of  which  they 
knew  nothing.  Aberdeen  asked  Palmerston,  when  he  became 
Foreign  Minister  in  1846,  to  show  the  Nesselrode  memo  to 
no  one  but  the  Prime  Minister  (Lord  John  Russell).  Palmer¬ 
ston  refused  to  agree  to  this,  and  thereby  implied  that  neither 
he  nor  his  colleagues  were  bound  by  it.  So  he  seems  to  have 
repudiated  the  memo.  He  certainly  showed  a  friendly  feeling 
towards  Russia  for  a  time,  but  he  came  into  conflict  with  her 
and  contradicted  every  tenet  of  the  ‘agreement’  in  1849. 
The  Nesselrode  memo  was  seen  by  Malmesbury,  who  was 
Foreign  Secretary  in  the  Derby  government  (1852).  But 
both  Malmesbury  and  Derby  later  declared  (March  31,  1854) 
that  they  had  not  considered  themselves  or  their  government 
as  bound  by  it.  Lord  John  Russell  saw  it  in  1853,  and  seems 
to  have  regarded  it  merely  as  a  source  of  information.  The 
memo  itself,  if  a  pledge,  was  one  of  a  purely  personal  character, 
Palmerston’s  despatch  of  1841  had  told  the  Czar  that  personal 
pledges  might  not  be  honoured  by  succeeding  foreign  ministers 
and  in  any  case  could  not  bind  the  cabinet  or  parliament.  If, 
therefore,  the  Czar  was  deceived  he  had  himself  to  blame  for 
the  deception. 


Ill 

The  man  in  conscioiLS  virtue  bold, 

Who  dares  his  secret  purpose  hold. 

Unshaken  hears  the  crowd^s  tumultuous  cries. 

And  the  impetuous  tyrants  angry  brow  dejies. 

Horace,  Odes,  III,  31. 

Palmerston,  who  became  Foreign  Secretary  again  in  1846, 
reappointed  Stratford  to  Constantinople  and  advocated  reform 
in  Turkey.  But  he  was  at  first  unusually  friendly  to  Russia. 
During  1848  he  was,  on  the  whole,  conspicuous  by  his  support 
of  her.  Cowley,  who  was  acting  for  Stratford,  expressed  the 
fear  that  Russia  might  seize  the  Dardanelles,  and  the  suspicion 
that  there  was  a  secret  treaty  between  Russia  and  Turkey.^®® 


s 
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Reschid  pasha,  once  again  Foreign  Minister,  gave  assurances 
that  there  was  no  danger  of  that.  Palmerston  hardly  needed 
any  such  assurance.  He  was  less  suspicious  and  more  con¬ 
ciliatory  than  either  Cowley  or  Stratford.  During  the  storms 
that  broke  over  Europe  in  1848  Palmerston  advised  kings  to 
save  their  crowns  by  granting  constitutions  and  accepting 
advice  from  a  majority  in  parliament.  But  he  made  one 
exception  to  his  rule.  In  Turkey  he  ‘  had  not  advised  the 
Sultan  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Pope  Pius  the  IXth,  and  to 
grant  constitutional  institutions  to  the  Ottoman  Empire.’ 

He  commended  Stratford  for  saying  there  was  ‘  no  question  of 
transferring  any  portion  of  power  from  the  [Turkish]  sovereign 
to  his  subjects.’  This  attitude  was  highly  gratifying  to  the 
Czar,  who  had  hitherto  regarded  himself  as  the  sole  champion 
of  despotism  amid  a  tossing  sea  of  democracies. 

Palmerston  knew  that  Nicholas  was  a  genuine  conservative 
who  wished  to  preserve  the  Treaty  of  Vienna.  That  was 
something  in  a  world  of  revolution.  So  he  remained  con¬ 
ciliatory.  The  Danubian  Principalities  (Moldavia  and  Wal- 
lachia)  had  been  greatly  disturbed  by  the  revolutionary  move¬ 
ments  everywhere.  They  were  governed  by  an  instrument 
called  the  Reglement  Organique  based  on  a  series  of  agreements, 
which  were  now  threatened  by  the  revolutionary  wave.  The 
revolutionists  wished  to  tear  up  '  both  the  agreements  of 
Akerman  and  Adrianople,’  which  ^  contained  stipulations 
respecting  the  intervention  of  Russia  in  the  internal  government 
of  the  Principalities.’  In  particular  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople 

provided  that  the  hospodars  (governors)  of  each  Principality 
should  rule  for  life  and  have  full  liberty  to  manage  ‘  the  internal 
affairs  of  their  provinces  after  consulting  their  respective  divans,^ 
This  system  was  quite  obviously  overturned.  The  Rumanian 
revolutionaries  wanted  hospodars  elected  for  short  terms  under 
democratic  control.  They  had  had  enough  of  Russian  ‘  pro¬ 
tection,’  and  were,  in  fact,  anti-Russian  and  not  anti-Turkish. 
In  July  the  Russophile  hospodar  of  Moldavia  asked  for  pro¬ 
tection  and  Russian  troops  entered  his  territory.  Shortly 
afterwards  Prince  Bibesco,  the  hospodar  of  Wallachia,  was 
compelled  by  a  popular  rising  to  abdicate.  A  provisional 
government  was  set  up  and  a  copy  of  the  Reglement  Organique 
solemnly  burnt.  That  act  symbolised  a  gross  violation  of  fhe 
rights  not  only  of  Russia  but  of  Turkey.  There  was  no 
Turkish  army  at  hand  to  vindicate  rights,  but  there  was  a 
Russian  one.  Also  the  Czar  could  fairly  contend  that  Bessa¬ 
rabia  was  threatened  by  the  agitation  of  the  Rumanians  over 
the  border. 
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The  Czar’s  circular,  defending  his  occupation  of  the  Princi¬ 
palities,  was  quite  apologetic  in  tone.  ‘  It  [our  action]  opens, 
we  in  no  way  conceal  it,  a  free  field  to  all  ill-disposed  interpre¬ 
tation.  ...  [It  had]  the  appearance  of  a  departure  from 
the  [disinterested]  principles  .  .  .  proclaimed.’  England  was 
calmed  by  Palmerston  on  September  i  :  *  Russia  has  certain 
relations  with  those  principles  [Principalities]  as  a  protecting 
power  by  virtue  of  treaties  ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  actually  a 
case  of  the  entrance  of  the  troops  of  one  government  into  the 
country  of  another  with  which  it  has  no  concern.  The 
[Russian]  entry  is  on  the  authority  of  the  hospodar,  and  there 
is  no  disposition  for  the  acquisition  of  territory.’  He  may 
have  doubted  Nesselrode’s  suggestion  that  ‘  our  [Russia’s] 
stay  there  .  .  .  willpromote  the  interest  of  Turkey,  of  England, 
and  of  Europe.’  But  he  was  convinced  that  Russia  did  not 
mean  to  make  her  occupation  permanent.  He  did  not  admit 
Russia’s  contention  that  her  authority  was  co-ordinate  with 
that  of  the  Sultan.  He  refused  to  be  drawn  into  a  discussion 
of  right,  as  that  might  cause  difficulties.  He  knew  that,  at 
bottom,  Russia  could  not  ‘  permit  a  republic,’  but  then  he 
did  not  care  for  a  republic  himself.  He  believed  the  Czar’s 
promise  that  he  would  evacuate  the  Principalities  in  due 
course,  and  events  showed  that  he  was  right. 

In  response  to  a  remark  of  Nesselrode’s  at  the  end  of  1848 
Palmerston  had  replied,  ‘  The  Continental  powers  would 
be  much  mistaken  if  they  reckon  upon  drawing  Great  Britain 
into  a  war  brought  on  by  them  by  pursuing  a  course  diametri¬ 
cally  opposite  to  the  counsels  of  Great  Britain.’  When  in 
May  1849  Russia  decided  to  intervene  on  the  side  of  Austria 
and  crush  the  Hungarian  revolutionists,  he  still  remained 
pacific.  ‘  Much  as  Her  Majesty’s  Government  regret  this 
interference  of  Russia,  the  causes  which  have  led  to  it,  and  the 
effects  which  it  may  produce,  they  nevertheless  have  not  con¬ 
sidered  the  occasion  to  be  one  which  at  the  present  calls  for  any 
formal  expression  of  the  opinions  of  Great  Britain  on  the 
matter.’  The  fact  is  that,  while  he  admired  the  gallantry 
of  the  Hungarian  revolutionists,  he  regarded  Austria  as  a 
European  necessity  and  an  essential  element  in  the  balance  of 
power.  He  could  not,  therefore,  consistently  oppose  Russia’s 
military  action,  which  crushed  the  Hungarians  and  restored 
Austria  again  to  the  rank  of  a  first-class  Power.  By  August  the 
Russian  intervention  had  proved  decisive.  ^  Hungary  lies  at 
the  feet  of  your  Majesty,’  telegraphed  Marshal  Paskievic  to 
the  Czar.  The  crisis  of  Europe  seemed  over,  and  the  waves  of 
revolution  had  ebbed.  But  Hungary,  though  conquered,  was 
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still  able  to  cause  trouble.  There  was  still  a  swirl  in  the  waters. 
A  crisis  for  England  was  yet  to  come.  Within  two  months 
Palmerston  was  actually  to  risk  war  with  Russia  and  Austria 
on  behalf  of  the  Hungarian  refugees  in  Turkey. 


IV 

Ify  as  his  nature  is,  he  fall  in  rage 
With  their  refusal,  both  observe  and  answer 
The  vantage  of  his  anger. 

CORIOLANUS,  Act  II,  Sc.  3. 

The  question  of  the  Hungarian  refugees  brought  four  great 
powers  to  the  brink  of  war.  Two  years  of  revolution  and  of 
war  had  frayed  nerves  and  heated  passions.  It  might  be  argued 
that  the  dispute  was  trivial  and  the  concession  demanded  of 
Turkey  slight.  But  the  movements  of  a  fly  or  a  mouse  are 
important,  if  they  obstruct  a  delicate  piece  of  mechanism  and 
cause  a  great  engine  to  explode.  In  diplomacy  no  dispute  is 
trivial  if  its  consequences  may  be  war.  No  concession  by  a 
government  is  slight,  if  it  is  at  the  expense  of  its  reputation  or 
of  its  honour.  In  fact,  the  surrender  of  these  political  refugees 
would  not  have  been  the  last  of  the  Sultan’s  concessions,  or  of 
his  humiliations.  For  the  very  act  would  have  deprived  him 
of  dignity  and  independence  in  the  future. 

Palmerston  saved  Turkey  at  this  crisis,  and  did  so  without 
humiliating  Russia.  Throughout  1848  he  had  shown  no 
undue  suspicion  of  her  action  towards  Turkey  and  had  avoided 
any  attempt  to  secure  special  advantages  for  England.  He 
returned  no  answer  to  a  suggestion  from  Cowley  (then  deputis¬ 
ing  for  Stratford)  as  to  signing  a  secret  convention  with  Turkey 
allowing  the  British  fleet  to  pass  the  Dardanelles  at  will.  This 
agreement  would,  of  course,  have  been  anti-Russian.  Nor 
would  he  listen  to  a  more  urgent  appeal  from  Turkey,  ‘  to  be 
prepared  to  countenance,  uphold  and  assist  her  in  the  hour  of 
need.’  He  refused  to  believe  in  the  tale  that  Turkey  was 
united  by  alliance  with  Russia.  On  September  20,  1848,  he 
instructed  Stratford  to  approve  of  the  Sultan’s  refusal  to  accept 
a  Russian  overture  for  ‘  a  more  intimate  alliance.  .  .  .  The 
Sultan  should  keep  well  with  Russia  but  should  avoid  having 
any  exclusive  or  preferable  engagements  with  that  Power. 
Such  a  course  would  be  dangerous  to  the  independence  of  the 
Sultan  and  would  be  at  variance  with  the  Treaty  of  1841.’ 
Even  in  1849  not  think  ‘  that  Russia  meditates  at  present 
any  act  of  violence  against  Turkey.’  Such  was  the  situation 
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when  the  question  of  the  Hungarian  refugees  became  acute. 
The  Russian  armies  had  crushed  Hungary.  Her  revolutionists 
were  in  flight,  with  the  Austrians  on  their  trail.  In  their  eyes 
the  Hungarians  were  rebels  and  mutineers  for  whom  no 
punishment  was  too  severe.  Noble  Hungarian  women  were 
flogged  on  their  bare  backs,  Hungarian  generals  were  shot  and 
Hungarian  statesmen  hung.  The  more  fortunate  were  already 
exiles  in  Turkey.  Among  them  was  Kossuth,  the  leader  of 
the  revolution,  who  carried  with  him  the  Hungarian  crown 
and  buried  it  at  Orsova  just  before  he  crossed  the  frontier. 
Along  with  3,600  Hungarian  refugees  came  some  800  Poles, 
Russian  subjects  like  the  celebrated  generals  Bern  and  Dem- 
binsky,  who  had  aided  Hungary  in  the  war.  The  Emperors  of 
Austria  and  Russia  both  wished  these  fugitive  subjects  of  theirs 
to  be  delivered  up.  They  made  formal  demands  for  their 
surrender,  and  made  it  pretty  clear  that  non-compliance  on 
the  part  of  Turkey  might  mean  war. 

There  were  solid  grounds  on  which  Russia  and  Austria  could 
rest  their  demands.  They  could  contend,  for  instance,  that  the 
presence  of  the  leader  of  the  Hungarian  revolution  and  of  two 
leading  Polish  generals  raised  a  quite  different  point  from  that 
of  ordinary  political  refugees.  Then  again  they  both  had 
treaties  of  extradition  with  Turkey.  By  Article  II  of  the 
Treaty  of  Kutchuk  Kainardji  Russia  could  demand  the 
extradition  or  expulsion  of  refugees  from  Turkey  and  vice  versa. 
Russia  had  disregarded  her  part  of  the  treaty  in  times  past,  and 
it  had  therefore  become  invalid.  Austria  had  a  better  claim 
under  Article  XVIII  of  the  Treaty  of  Belgrade  in  1739. 

‘  Henceforth  asylum  or  refuge  shall  no  longer  be  afforded  to 
evil  doers,  or  to  discontented  or  rebellious  subjects  ;  but  each 
of  the  contracting  parties  shall  be  compelled  to  punish  people 
of  this  description  [ces  sortes  de  gens],  as  also  robbers  and 
brigands,  even  when  subjects  of  the  other  Party.^  Palmerston 
pointed  out  that  ^  officers  and  soldiers  .  .  .  fighting  for  the 
constitutional  rights  of  Hungary  against  the  armies  of  Austria 
and  Russia  .  .  .  cannot  be  deemed  to  be  the  persons  described 
by  the  expression  ces  sortes  de  gens  ”  or  to  be  classed  with 
robbers  and  brigands.’  Turkey  did  not  wish  to  comply  with 
the  demand  if  she  could  avoid  doing  so.  Turks  had  a  friendly 
feeling  for  Hungarians  and  did  not  want  to  surrender  them 
to  the  Habsburg.  They  knew  also  that  the  Poles  hated  the 
Russians,  so  they  did  not  want  to  surrender  them  to  the  Czar. 
The  Council  decided  on  August  30  that  it  could  not  give  up 
the  refugees  ‘  without  dishonour.’  But  could  Turkey  resist  the 
imperious  demands  of  two  Emperors  ? 
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Their  encounters,  though  not  personal,  have  been  royally  attorneyed  with  inter¬ 
change  of  gifts,  letters,  loving  embassies, — ^Winter’s  Tale,  Act  I,  Sc.  i. 

‘  The  Sultan/  wrote  Stratford,  ‘  is  always  more  or  less 
fearful  of  Russia.’  Stratford  apprehended  a  bolder  line  of 
policy  from  Nicholas  than  from  Franz  Josef,  ‘  owing  to 
Slavonic  influences,’  But  on  October  4  it  was  the  threats 
of  Stiirmer,  the  Austrian  representative,  which  shook  Aali  the 
Grand  Vizier  and  Reschid  the  Foreign  Minister.  The  same 
day  Prince  Radziwill  arrived  direct  from  Russia  on  a  special 
mission.  On  October  7  the  prince  had  an  audience  with 
the  Sultan  and  presented  a  letter  from  the  Czar.  ‘  Russia  had 
intervened  in  Hungary  in  virtue  of  the  same  principle  which  de¬ 
termined  the  aid  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  offer  spontaneously 
to  Y  our  Maj  esty  last  year,’  The  surrender  of  the  refugees  would 
tend  to  calm  ‘the  anarchic  convulsions  of  the  world.’  The  Sultan 
temporised  and  finally  decided  to  refer  matters  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh.  He  sent  Fuad  there  on  a  special  mission,  the  existence 
of  which  he  concealed  until  Fuad  was  over  the  frontier.  The 
Austrian  Stiirmer  declared  that  the  Turkish  object  was  only 
‘  to  gain  time  so  as  to  be  assured  of  French  and  British  support.’^®® 
Stratford  and  General  Aupick  (the  French  Ambassador)  advised 
the  Porte  not  to  yield  and  gave  every  hope  that  France  and 
England  would  support  them.  The  Turks  remained  firm,  so 
diplomatic  relations  were  suspended  on  September  17.  The 
flags  were  hauled  down  from  the  Austrian  and  Russian 
Legations,  and  Prince  Radziwill  steamed  back  up  the  Bosphorus 
to  Sebastopol.  The  Russian  Minister  Titov,  like  the  Austrian 
Stiirmer,  remained  behind,  but,  as  it  were,  incognito.  They 
offered  privately  to  resume  diplomatic  relations,  if  a  promise  of 
surrendering  the  refugees  was  given.  But  the  Porte  returned 
a  flat  refusal,  and  diplomatic  relations  ceased  altogether. 

In  fact  this  crisis  was  settled  by  the  mission  of  Fuad  Effendi 
to  St.  Petersburgh,  and  not  by  the  events  at  Constantinople. 
None  the  less,  what  passed  on  the  Bosphorus  was  of  great 
importance,  for  it  might  have  brought  about  war.  On 
September  17  Stratford  wrote  to  Sir  William  Parker  asking 
officially  for  ‘  a  part  at  least  of  Her  Majesty’s  Mediterranean 
Squadron  to  be  available  for  any  purpose  of  demonstration  in 
the  Archipelago.’  He  wrote  privately,  ‘  our  position  is  suddenly 
become  very  ticklish.’  Parker  answered  this  appeal  by  cruising 
‘  between  the  Ionian  waters  and  Athens.’  On  October  8  the 
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Admiralty  ordered  Parker  up  to  Besika  Bay  just  outside  the 
Dardanelles,  and  he  proceeded  there  in  the  last  week  of 
October. 

On  September  1 7  Stratford  addressed  a  despatch  to  London 
stating  that  the  Porte  had  refused  the  Austrian  and  Russian 
demands  and  that  he  had  supported  their  action  up  to  date 
along  with  the  French  Minister.  But  ‘  in  all  probability  His 
Majesty’s  firmness  will  be  still  more  severely  tried.’  He  hoped 
that  ‘  Her  Majesty’s  Government  will  sympathize  with  the 
Sultan  and  be  earnestly  disposed  to  rescue  him,  if  possible,  in 
some  way  or  other  from  the  necessities  of  his  present  position.’ 
This  was  a  direct  appeal  for  help.  Palmerston  was  quite 
ready  to  answer  it.  On  the  i6th  Stratford  had  declared  that 
Sttirmer  had  demanded  the  surrender  of  Hungarian  refugees 
‘  with  the  full  intention,  no  doubt,  of  consigning  the  most 
illustrious  among  them  to  the  executioner.’*  On  the  26th 
Palmerston  had  written  privately  to  Stratford,  '  You  have 
my  authority  to  give  the  most  illustrious  of  all,  Kossuth,  a 
passage  on  a  British  ship.’  Of  course  shipping  of  refugees 
secretly  would  not  lead  to  war,  but  Turkey’s  open  support  of 
refugees  might  do  so. 


VI 

With  a  little  manly  firmness  we  shall  successfully  get  through  this  matter. — 
Palmerston  to  Lord  John  Russell,  September  29,  1849. 

Palmerston  received  the  appeal  on  October  i,  and  the 
cabinet  decided  to  support  Turkey.  On  the  next  day  (2nd) 
Palmerston  sent  off  a  private  assurance  at  once  and  gave  a 
strong  hint  to  Russia  of  his  intentions.  But  it  was  not  until 
the  7th  that  he  finally  sent  instructions  to  Stratford. The 
famous  despatch,  in  which  Palmerston’s  determination  was 
recorded,  was  approved  by  the  Queen,  who,  for  once,  saw  eye 
to  eye  with  her  Foreign  Minister.  ^  The  Turkish  Government 
requests  the  moral  and,  if  necessary,  the  material  support  of 
Great  Britain.  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  thus  appe^ed  to, 
cannot  hesitate  to  comply  with  such  a  request.’  He  stressed 
‘  the  solemn  declaration,  by  which,  no  longer  ago  than  July 
1841,  the  Five  Powers  recalled  their  desire  and  determination 
to  respect  the  inviolability  of  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  Sultan. 

.  .  .  Her  Majesty’s  Government  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  French  Government  will  be  as  ready  as  the  Govern- 

*  F.O.  78/778.  From  Stratford,  No.  279  of  September  16,  1849.  Passage 
suppressed  in  Accounts  &  Papers  [1851],  LVIII  [1324],  No.  ii,  pp.  9-10. 
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ment  of  Her  Majesty  to  grant  the  support  which  is  asked  for.’ 
Austria  and  Russia  would  be  asked  to  desist  from  their  demands. 

‘  In  the  meanwhile,  with  a  view  to  guard  against  possible  acci¬ 
dents,  Her  Majesty’s  Government  mean  to  propose  that  the 
British  and  French  squadrons  in  the  Mediterranean  shall  pro¬ 
ceed  at  once  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dardanelles,  to  be 
ready  to  go  up  to  Constantinople,’  if  so  requested  by  the 
Sultan.  So  far  the  published  part  of  the  despatch.  A  sup¬ 
pressed  passage  says  that  the  British  and  French  squadrons  are 
not  to  be  brought  up  through  the  Dardanelles  ‘  unless  there 
were  a  real  necessity  .  .  .  but  the  decision  upon  tliis  point 
must  depend  upon  many  considerations  belonging  to  the  place 
and  the  moment  in  regard  to  which  your  Excellency  and 
General  Aupick  [the  French  representative]  and  the  Turkish 
Government  will  no  doubt  exercise  a  sound  discretion.’ 

A  similar  instruction  went  out  to  the  Admiralty,  stating  that 
the  purpose  of  Sir  William  Parker  was  ‘  defensive  not  offensive.’ 
The  Admiralty  did  not  hurry  themselves,  and  only  sent  instruc¬ 
tions  to  Parker  on  the  8th.  Palmerston,  on  the  other  hand,  sent 
oflf  copies  of  the  despatch  by  three  different  messengers  and 
routes  urging  haste  on  all.  A  gallant  courier,  who  rode  over¬ 
land,  half  killed  himself  in  the  effort  and  made  a  record  ride 
from  Belgrade.*  He  arrived  on  the  26th,  but  a  little  too  late. 
Messenger  Waring,  who  came  by  steamer  from  Marseilles, 
actually  reached  Constantinople  two  days  before. 

On  October  24  Stratford  received  the  news  that  he  had 
power  to  call  up  the  fleet.  In  addition  he  had  full  promises 
of  support  from  England,  and  could  presume  the  consent 
of  France.  Stratford  carried  his  despatch  exultantly  to  the 
Sultan  saying,  ‘  the  cause  of  honour  and  humanity  has  been 
vindicated.’  His  cause  was  already  won.  The  news  of  public 
enthusiasm  in  England  and  the  stout  attitude  of  Stratford  had 
already  greatly  impressed  the  Turks.  They  had  no  idea  of 
surrendering.  Two  days  before  the  despatch  arrived  the 
Prussian  Minister  had  noticed  that  Aali  was  ‘  not  only  encour¬ 
aged  and  strengthened  but  over-confident  and  almost  scornful 
in  regard  to  the  question  at  issue.’  The  popular  feeling  in 
Stambul  entirely  supported  the  government.  Yet  it  was  just 
at  this  moment,  when  the  victory  was  really  won,  that  Stratford 
allowed  the  naval  squadron  to  maJee  a  false  move. 

Admiral  Parker  had  arrived  with  his  squadron  at  Besika 
Bay,  outside  the  Dardanelles,  on  the  27th.  The  French  naval 
squadron  was  a  long  way  behind  and  could  not  actively 
co-operate.  While  Parker  was  waiting,  Stratford  received 

*  For  this  famous  ride  of  Captain  Townley,  vide  infra,  ch.  xii,  n.  555. 
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some  important  news.  Calvert,  the  British  consul  at  the  Darda¬ 
nelles,  suggested  a  new  interpretation  of  the  Straits  Conven¬ 
tion  of  1841.  He  held  that  the  terms  of  it  allowed  war  vessels 
to  enter  the  Dardanelles  up  to  the  so-called  ‘  Narrows  ’  point. 
That  was  the  stretch  of  water  across  which  Leander  swam  to 
meet  Hero.  Calvert  held  that  British  ships  were  justified  in 
going  up  to  this  point,  but  that  they  must  not  pass  it.  Stratford 
began  by  favouring  this  interpretation  and  then  doubted. 
Finally  he  left  Calvert  and  Parker  ^  discretion  ’  in  the  matter. 
Calvert  had  no  doubts  and  soon  removed  those  of  the  admiral. 
On  November  i,  Parker,  finding  ‘  the  wind  set  in  very  strong,’ 
brought  the  squadron  through  the  outer  castles  and  anchored 
between  the  inner  castles  and  Point  Nagara.  The  move  had 
not  taken  place  until  the  full  approval  of  the  Porte  had  been 
secured.  It  has  been  suggested  that  there  was  no  wind,  that 
the  move  was  inspired  by  the  malevolence  of  Stratford,  and 
that  there  was  a  deliberate  infringement  of  the  Convention  of 
1841.  These  charges  are  baseless.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
the  move  brought  the  British  fleet  nearer  Constantinople,  and 
thus  tended  to  impress  both  Austria  and  Russia.  But  the 
doubts  as  to  the  legality  of  the  proceedings  had  been  raised  by 
Stratford  himself.  Parker  really  took  the  step  under  stress  of 
weather,  and  on  his  own  initiative,  after  having  satisfied  him¬ 
self  that  it  was  defensible  under  the  Convention  of  1841.* 
Paradoxically  enough  the  new  station  of  the  squadron  became 
embarrassing.  Stratford  did  not  hear  the  news  until  Novem¬ 
ber  2,  and  immediately  afterwards  perceived  that  the  diplo¬ 
matic  situation  had  become  easier.  So  he  wrote  to  Parker  on 
the  4th  that  the  position  of  the  squadron  was  '  no  longer  a 
matter  of  immediate  importance  ’  and  that  he  would  probably 
soon  have  to  order  it  out.  He  did  order  it  out  on  the  7th,  and 
Parker  left  on  the  13th.  The  French  fleet  had  been  delayed. 
It  never  actually  entered  the  Dardanelles,  though  joint  action 
had  been  ordered. 


VII 

Let  your  cares  overlook 

What  shipping  and  what  lading^ s  in  our  haven. 

Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,  Act  I,  Sc.  i. 

Parker’s  move  certainly  astounded  the  diplomats.  It  had 
one  humorous  result.  The  Russian  Minister,  M.  Titov,  in 
spite  of  having  broken  off  diplomatic  relations,  rushed  off  to 

*  Vide  App.  IV,  passim. 
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Aali  and  demanded  explanations.  He  was  followed  by  the 
Austrian  Stiirmer.  Both  absurdly  professed  that  their  inquiries 
were  personal  and  unofficial.  Aali  met  the  Austrian  inquiry 
by  asserting,  most  falsely,  that  the  British  naval  move  had 
taken  place  without  consent  of  the  Porte.  But  the  incident 
actually  did  good,  for  it  led  to  resumption  of  negotiations  about 
the  Hungarian  refugees.  The  situation  had  visibly  improved 
when  Stratford  sat  down  to  write  a  despatch  defending  Parker’s 
advance  to  the  middle  of  the  Narrows,  that  advance  of  which 
he  had  really  doubted  the  propriety.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
detail  his  arguments.  Palmerston  was  willing  to  admit  both 
Russian  and  Austrian  protests  as  he  had  been  successful  on  the 
main  issue.  He  did  not  trouble  to  defend  Stratford’s  question¬ 
able  proposition.  He  frankly  admitted  that  the  British  naval 
commander  had  erred.  ‘  In  any  matter  which  bears  on  the 
construction  of  a  treaty  it  is  best  to  be,  if  possible,  on  the  safe 
side,  and  not  to  run  matters  so  near  as  to  be  obliged  to  contend 
for  a  disputable  interpretation.’ 

The  protests  made  by  Russia  and  Austria  Palmerston 
answered  by  admissions  of  cn“or  and  undertakings  not  to 
repeat  the  offence.  But  he  was  unable  to  resist  a  jibe  at 
Austria,  which  had  so  recently  invited  Russia  to  protect  her 
against  her  own  subjects.  ‘  If  the  Sultan  threatened  in  so 
peremptory  a  manner  by  the  official  organs  of  two  great 
Powers  immediately  adjoining  to  his  frontiers,  had  actually 
invited  into  the  heart  of  his  empire  the  armed  assistance  of 
friendly  allies  to  protect  him  against  a  formidable  danger,  the 
outbreak  of  which  he  might  be  unable  to  prevent,  it  is  not  the 
Government  of  Austria  that  could  with  any  degree  of  con¬ 
sistency  have  objected  to  the  general  principle  upon  which 
such  an  invitation  would  have  been  founded.’  In  the  corre¬ 
spondence  with  Russia  he  entered  on  more  serious  arguments, 
and  showed  the  precedents.  But  he  gave  a  definite  under¬ 
taking  that  a  British  squadron  would  not  again  invoke  the 
Convention  of  1841  as  a  defence  for  passing  the  outer  casdes 
of  the  Dardanelles  in  time  of  peace.  Austria  sent  a  courteous 
reply  to  Palmerston,  but  Russia’s  language  was  menacing. 

‘  We  cannot  but  congratulate  ourselves  on  receiving  so  formal 
a  disavowal  and  such  positive  assurances.  We  are  thereby 
relieved  from  the  painful  necessity  ...  of  availing  ourselves 
in  the  Bosphorus  in  regard  to  our  Black  Sea  squadron,  of  the 
precedent  established  in  the  Dardanelles  in  favour  of  the 
English  fleet’  (Nesselrode,  December  21).  Here  was  the 
true  reason  for  Palmerston’s  meekness.  The  Russian  fleet  was 
always  in  the  Black  Sea,  the  British  but  seldom  in  Besika  Bay. 
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The  advance  of  Russian  ships  halfway  down  the  Bosphorus 
(say  to  Bujukdere)  was  more  dangerous  than  that  of  British 
ships  up  to  Point  Nagara.  Nesselrode,  on  December  lo,  had 
actually  sent  an  instruction  to  Titov  to  claim  this  privilege 
for  the  Russian  fleet  in  view  of  the  British  advance  into  the 
Dardanelles.  Palmerston’s  prompt  apology  caused  Russia  to 
withdraw  this  demand  and  to  admit  that  the  Bosphorus  was 
sealed  by  the  Convention  of  1841.®^'^  It  was  worth  her  doing 
that,  if  England  admitted  that  the  Dardanelles  were  sealed 
too.  And  a  year  later,  in  reviewing  the  achievements  of 
his  reign,  Nesselrode  told  Nicholas  that  the  sealing  of  the 
Dardanelles  was  one  of  the  greatest. 


VIII 

Upon  thy  princely  warrant  I  descend 
To  give  thee  answer  of  thy  just  demand, 

Henry  VI,  Part  I,  Act  V,  Sc.  3. 

The  great  decision  was  to  be  taken  at  St.  Petersburgh  in 
reply  to  Fuad.  His  mission  had  been  kept  so  secret  that  he 
was  actually  over  the  frontier  before  Radziwill  of  Sturmer 
had  heard  of  his  going  to  Russia.  Yet  in  appealing  to  the 
Czar  the  Sultan  had  paid  him  a  subtle  compliment.  Fuad 
was  fitted  for  a  delicate  mission  ;  he  was  refined  and  cautious 
and  possessed  of  great  powers  of  conciliation.  He  arrived  at 
St.  Petersburgh  on  October  5,  and  on  the  8th  Nesselrode  told 
him  that  the  matter  could  probably  be  arranged,  but  that 
everything  depended  on  the  Czar.  On  the  gth  Fuad  was 
given  a  further  warning  :  ‘  If  Foreign  Powers  pretended  to 
interfere  in  the  question  at  issue.  His  Imperial  Majesty  would 
not  listen  to  any  terms  of  accommodation  whatever.’  In 
reality  Nicholas  was  probably  influenced  by  Palmerston’s 
warning  of  the  2nd,  and  by  the  attitude  of  the  British  people 
as  revealed  in  the  press.  Pailmerston  wrote  to  Stratford  on 
October  ii,  ‘  there  never  was  so  strong  and  unanimous  out¬ 
burst  of  generous  feeling,  all  men  of  all  parties  and  opinions, 
politicians,  soldiers,  sailors,  clergymen  and  Quakers.  All 
newspapers,  Tory,  Whig  and  Radical  have  joined  in  chorus.’ 
Nicholas  was  impressed,  though  he  pretended  not  to  be.  He 
received  Fuad  on  the  i6th,  was  at  first  haughty  and  then 
amenable.  He  seems  to  have  been  moved  by  the  Sultan’s 
letter  which  spoke  of  ‘  your  regard  for  my  dignity  and  your 
sincere  friendship.’  At  any  rate  he  gave  up  the  demand  for 
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extradition  and  thereby  solved  the  difficulty.  The  notice  in 
the  Official  Gazette  of  the  19th  stated  that  Nicholas  had  listened 
« this  direct  appeal  on  the  part  of  an  intimate  ally,  ... 
This  mission  originated  only  in  the  desire  of  the  Sultan  to 
come  to  an  amicable  arrangement  with  the  Emperor,  without 
the  arrangement  of  any  other  party.’  The  British  Minister 
requested  a  copy  of  Nesselrode’s  communication  to  Fuad. 
N^selrode  refused,  ‘  because  he  could  never  admit  the  principle 
of  foreign  interference  in  the  relations  of  Russia  and  Turkey.’  ^99 

This  was  ominous  too.  ,  .  ,  tt 

Nicholas  had  spoken,  and  his  word  was  peace.  He 

brushed  aside  Austria’s  remonstrances  as  of  no  special  import¬ 
ance  deeming  he  had  done  enough  for  her  in  subduing  the 
Hungarian  rebels.  The  decision  of  Nicholas  rendered  further 
negotiation  easy.  Ultimately  over  three  thousand  refugees 
Jc^epted  the  oLr  of  an  amnesty  and  returned  to  Austria. 
The  more  illustrious  remained  behind.  There  was  no  pardon 
for  them,  and  they  had  to  be  protected  and  watched  in  Turkey. 
Austria  showed  the  worst  temper  throughout,  but  was  forced 
to  ‘  forego  another  opportunity  of  quaffing  her  bowl  of  blood. 
She  refused  to  resume  diplomatic  relations  with  Turkey  for 
six  months,  and  for  nearly  two  years  she  sought,  by  one  way 
or  another,  to  attain  her  purpose.  It  was  not  till  1851  that 
Kossuth  and  other  exiles  were  allowed  to  proceed  to  America. 
Bern  the  Polish  general,  and  some  others  became  Moham¬ 
medans  and  entered  the  Turkish  service.  And  so  the  long- 
drawn-out  dispute  ended.  All  danger  of  war  had  long  been 
over.  By  the  end  of  1 849  the  British  squadron  had  left  ffie 
Aegean  and  Russia  had  resumed  diplomatic  relations  with 
Turkey.  Nicholas  had  already  shown  a  friendly  attitude  to 
England.  In  an  interview  with  Bloomfield  he  referred  to  the 
interviews  of  1844,  and  repeated  his  desire  to  maintain  Turkey 
intact.  Without  such  support,  ‘  we  would  soon  see  it  crumble 
to  pieces.’  He  showed  distrust  of  Stratford  and  criticised  his 
conduct  during  the  crisis.  But  he  expressed  great  pleasure 
that  Palmerston  had  not  defended  his  subordinate 
bringing  the  naval  squadron  to  Point  N agara.  He  reiterated  his 
own  adherence  to  the  Convention  of  1841,  and  it  is  of  interest 
that  he  had  told  Fuad  of  his  determination  to  do  tlus.  mne 
the  less,  he  expressed  confidence  in  Palmerston.  oo  a 
dangerous  crisis  had  been  averted  without  soreness  on  the  par 

of  Nicholas. 
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IX 

’  Tis  not  enough  to  help  the  feeble  up, 

But  to  support  him  after, 

Timon  of  Athens,  Act  I,  Sc.  i. 

The  Turkish  Empire  had  been  saved  from  a  grave  danger 
by  Palmerston.  Stratford  saw  in  the  prestige  acquired  by  this 
event  the  means  of  impressing  the  Sultan  with  the  necessity 
of  reform  and  of  forcing  him  to  put  the  Christians  on  an 
equality  with  Turks.  Palmerston  believed  in  a  more  material 
kind  of  reform  and  urged  the  Turks  to  fortify  the  Bosphorus 
and  to  reform  their  army  and  navy.  Stratford  had  long  been 
considering  a  proposal  for  alliance  between  Turkey  and  Great 
Britain.  In  November  Reschid  finally  proposed  ‘  a  defensive 
treaty  engaging  each  party  to  act  in  aid  of  the  other  against 
unprovoked  foreign  aggression,  the  party,  whose  aid  is  required, 
being  free  to  judge  whether  die  case,  intended  by  treaty,  has 
actually  occurred,  and  the  requiring  party  being  chargeable 
in  part  or  in  whole  with  the  expenses  of  the  auxiliary  force.’ 
The  alliance  was  to  be  for  a  term  of  years,  and  open  to  other 
powers,  if  they  wished  to  accede  to  it.  Furthermore,  it  was 
bound  up  with  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  reform.  All 
Stratford’s  desires  were  thus  attained  and  he  urged  acceptance 
in  pressing  terms.  Palmerston  had  already  sent  a  private 
letter  pointing  out  the  weak  side  of  an  alliance.  Stratford 
begged  him  not  to  reject  it  too  quickly.  ^  Are  not  the  motives 
for  making  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  British  policy 
as  strongly  now  in  favour  of  Turkey  as  formerly  of  Portugal  ?  ’ 
Then,  with  passionate  emphasis,  ‘  The  great  Eastern  question 
is  virtually  at  stake.’  Palmerston  declined  to  carry  the 
matter  further.  We  do  not  know  in  detail  his  reasons  for 
refusal.  One,  clearly  implied  in  a  private  letter,  was  that  he 
understood  Canning’s  famous  warning  that  England  should 
not  lightly  make  a  guarantee  ‘  either  of  territory  or  of  internal 
institutions.’  An  alliance  with  Turkey  was  likely  to  involve 
both. 

Russia,  however,  played  an  important  part  in  preventing 
the  conclusion  of  this  alliance.  Before  the  end  of  the  year 
Reschid  feared  that  Titov,  the  Russian  minister,  had  discovered 
the  project  and  henceforth  could  never  be  got  to  discuss  the 
matter  seriously.  Palmerston  was  ready  to  consider  the 
Russian  point  of  view.  There  were  many  testimonies  to 
Russia’s  disinterestedness.  Here  is  one  from  Lord  Bloomfield. 
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‘  I  think  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  at  all  events  during 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  no  attempt  will  be  made  by 
Russia  to  subvert  the  Ottoman  Empire.’  Palmerston  only 
partially  accepted  this  view.  ^  If  Turkey  is  weak,  Russia  will 
on  every  suitable  occasion  encroach  upon  her  rights  and 
independence.’  But  he  did  not  believe  that  Turkey  could 
‘  depend  on  foreign  aid  ’  for  really  reforming  herself,  or  that 
an  alliance  with  a  foreign  power  would  really  help  her.  Re¬ 
form  could  only  come  from  within. 


X 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  is  ambitious  and  grasping,  but  he  is  a  gentleman  and  I 
should  be  slow  to  disbelieve  his  positive  denial  cf  such  things  as  those  in  question^— 
Palmerston,  April  ii,  1853. 

The  year  1849  closed  with  Russia  and  England  reconciled 
after  a  tough  contest,  and  not  unfriendly  towards  one  another. 
But  Nicholas  could  not  remain  friends  with  Palmerston,  and 
so  long  as  Palmerston  was  Foreign  Secretary  close  relations 
were  difficult.  But  a  mission  of  Brunnow’s  to  Russia  in  the 
autumn  of  1851  conveyed  friendly  communications  to 
Nesselrode  from  Russell  the  premier  and  from  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  Palmerston’s  dismissal  at  the  end  of  1851  caused 
the  Russians,  like  other  diplomats,  to  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief. 
Brunnow  regarded  him  as  the  arch-mischiefmaker,  ‘  not  a 
revolutionary  .  .  ,  but  [he]  aimed  at  profiting  by  revolutions. 
A  disciple  of  Machiavelli,  who  believed  that if  you  disturb  the 
world  you  govern  it.”  ’  Russell’s  ministry  lasted  only  a  few 
weeks  longer  and  was  replaced  by  Derby’s,  in  which  Malmes¬ 
bury  was  Foreign  Secretary.  During  the  year  1852  England 
and  Russia  drew  steadily  nearer  together,  for  Malmesbury  was 
amiable  and  conciliatory.  The  dispute  about  the  Holy  Places 
embittered  Russia’s  relations  with  France  but  improved  them 
with  England.  It  was  this  fact  which  determined  Nicholas 
to  try  once  more  to  tighten  the  links  between  Russia  and 
England  and  to  sever  those  between  England  and  France. 
He  would  use  again  the  old  method  and  try  the  effect  of 
a  personal  negotiation.  His  Sybilline  books  had  been  re¬ 
jected  twice ;  could  they  be  rejected  a  third  time  ?  The 
Derby  government  actually  fell  on  December  17,  and  Nicholas 
determined  on  his  plan  on  the  29th  of  the  month.  But  it  was 
not  imtil  January  6  that  he  learned  that  his  favourite,  Aberdeen, 
had  succeeded  in  forming  a  new  ministry.  Lord  John  Russell 

*  Pte,  Clar.  MSS.  Palmerston  to  Clarendon,  April  ii,  1853. 
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was  Foreign  Secretary,  and  Russia’s  bite  noire,  Palmerston,  was 
relegated  to  the  humble  post  of  Home  Secretary.  This  news 
doubdess  increased  the  Czar’s  hopes,  but  does  not  seem  to 
have  influenced  his  original  determination. 

This  was  the  third  and  last  attempt  of  Nicholas  to  bring 
about  friendly  relations  with  England  by  direct  methods.  At 
the  last  moment  Nesselrode  sought  to  dissuade  the  Czar  from 
making  the  negotiation.  Nesselrode  may  have  been  over¬ 
cautious,  but  Nicholas  was  certainly  overbold  in  deciding  to 
be  his  own  negotiator.  Years  of  autocratic  power  had 
strengthened  his  confidence  in  himself  and  convinced  him 
that  his  personal  address  was  almost  irresistible.  He  under¬ 
took  the  work  of  flattery  and  negotiation  himself.  He  defied 
the  advice  of  his  wisest  counsellor,  who  spoke  from  experience. 
Nesselrode  had  seen  Czar  Alexander  ‘  of  glorious  memory  ’ 
fail  in  an  overture  to  Castlereagh  at  Vienna.  He  knew  that 
history  would  repeat  itself.  Despots  may  safely  talk  to  one 
another  on  state  affairs,  they  do  not  know  how  to  talk  to  lesser 
men.  A  despot  does  not  weigh  every  word,  he  can  seldom  be 
contradicted,  and  never  convicted  of  ignorance.  Alexander 
tried  his  blandishments  on  Castlereagh  as  Nicholas  tried  them 
on  Aberdeen  and  Seymour.  Disillusion  resulted  in  both  cases 
and  for  the  same  reason. 

‘  Your  Majesty  is  not  a  gentleman,’  said  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  once  to  George  the  Fourth,  and  explained  to  the 
astonished  monarch  that  he  must  not  carry  his  private  feelings 
into  public  aflfairs.  Nicholas  badly  needed  some  such  blunt 
counsel.  The  cautious  and  urbane  Nesselrode  tried  to  dis¬ 
suade  his  master  from  attempting  the  proposed  overture.  ‘  I 
should  then  advise  not  informing  the  British  Cabinet  of  the 
ideas  of  your  note.  We  should  keep  them  [the  ideas]  in 
readiness.  ...  A  communication  with  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  besides  being  dangerous,  would  be  entirely  useless.  For 
the  fundamental  condition  of  her  policy  has  always  been, 
never  to  take  engagements  for  a  more  or  less  uncertain  future, 
but  to  wait  for  the  event  in  order  to  decide  what  course  to 
adopt.  She  will  infallibly  respond  to  overtures  in  this  sense, 
so  that  we  shall  have  communicated  our  views  without 
obtaining  hers  in  return.’  Wise  words  had  the  Czar  but 
heeded  Aem ! 

All  those  who  remember  the  old  regime  in  Russia  witness 
to  the  awe  which  Nicholas  inspired  at  public  functions.  He 
moved  among  a  circle  of  guests,  who  bowed  reverentially 
before  a  frank,  courteous  and  agreeable  master.  The  Czar 
was  hardest  of  all  to  resist  when  he  was  in  idle  or  pleasant 
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mood.  He  discussed  policy  at  a  banquet,  in  a  drawing-room, 
as  well  as  in  his  cabinet.  But  a  despot  does  not  see  the 
result  of  breaking  down  the  barriers  imposed  by  courtesy  or 
by  etiquette.  He  is  not  trained  to  both  official  and  private 
negotiation.  The  Czar  sought  to  cajole  or  charm  a  British 
diplomat  by  candour  between  man  and  man.  He  revealed 
his  secrets  more  fully  than  he  had  ever  done,  but  he  got  no 
candour  in  return. 

On  January  9,  1853,  at  a  reception  in  the  palace  of  a  grand 
duchess,  the  world-famous  conversations  with  Seymour  began. 
The  Czar  summoned  the  British  ambassador,  gave  him  gracious 
messages  for  Aberdeen  and  for  Russell,  and  spoke  of  his  wish 
for  ‘  close  amity  ’  between  Russia  and  England.  He  was  silent 
about  his  attitude  towards  Turkey,  and  about  Russian  military 
demonstrations  towards  Moldavia.  So  Seymour  led  the  con¬ 
versation  dexterously  on  and  finally  got  the  Emperor  to  speak 
fateful  words.  ‘  Turkey  seems  to  be  falling  to  pieces,  the  fall 
will  be  a  great  misfortune.  It  is  very  important  that  England 
and  Russia  should  come  to  a  perfectly  good  understanding  .  .  . 
and  that  neither  should  take  any  decisive  step  of  which  the 
other  is  not  apprized.’  And  again,  ^  We  have  a  sick  man  on 
our  hands,  a  man  gravely  ill,  it  will  be  a  great  misfortune  if 
one  of  these  days  he  slips  through  our  hands,  especially  before 
the  necessary  arrangements  are  made.’  Seymour  tried  to 
suggest  that  the  ‘  sick  man  ’  should  be  treated  with  gentleness, 
in  order  that  he  might  recover.  He  advocated  a  physician 
not  a  surgeon. 

The  ‘  sickliness  ’  of  Turkey  obsessed  Nicholas  during  his 
whole  reign.  What  he  really  said  was  omitted  in  the  Blue 
Book  from  a  mistaken  sense  of  decorum.  He  said  not  the 
‘  sick  man  ’  but  the  ‘  bear  dies  .  .  .  the  bear  is  dying  .  .  . 
you  may  give  him  musk  but  even  musk  will  not  long  keep 
him  alive.’  *  This  very  expression  had  already  been  used  to 
Seymour  by  one  of  the  Czar’s  most  confidential  servants. 
The  Czar  spoke  of  the  ‘  sick  bear  ’  everywhere  to  ambassadors, 
to  courtiers,  even  to  officers  on  parade.  Nesselrode  himself 
did  not  share  his  master’s  view  and  was  not  far  off  from  the 
British  one.  He  told  Seymour,  ‘  The  fact  is  the  Emperor  is 
too  disposed  to  see  these  matters  en  noir  and  occupies  himself 
too  much  with  what  might  happen  on  the  fall  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  Perhaps  its  existence  is  precarious,  but  above  all 
let  us  occupy  ourselves  with  prolonging  it  as  long  as  possible. 
Nations  have  more  vitality  than  is  often  allowed.’ 

*  F.O,  65/424.  From  Seymour,  No.  87  of  February  21,  1853.  This  and 
other  despatches  fill  up  the  gaps  in  the  conversations  as  published. 
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When  Nicholas  next  received  Seymour  he  was  at  pains  to 
explain  that  he  had  abandoned  the  designs  of  the  Empress 
Catherine  on  Constantinople,  and  how  he  had  as  much  terri¬ 
tory  as  he  desired.  But  he  could  not  neglect  the  millions  of 
Orthodox  Christians  beneath  Turkish  sway,  or  the  fact  that  the 
Turkish  Empire  might  fall  to  pieces.  Seymour  interposed 
with  a  protest  in  the  old  English  style.  His  government 
‘  objects  as  a  general  rule  to  take  engagements  upon  possible 
eventuahties,’  and  did  not  like  to  anticipate  the  end  of  an  old 
friend  and  ally.  ‘  I  desire  to  speak  to  you  as  a  friend  and 
gentleman,’  answered  the  Czar,  ^  if  England  and  I  agree, 
I  care  little  for  the  rest  or  what  others  do  or  think  ...  I  tell 
you  plainly  I  shall  not  allow  it,  if  England  thinks  of  establishing 
herself  one  day  at  Constantinople.  I  do  not  attribute  this 
intention  to  you,  but  it  is  better  at  such  times  to  speak  plainly. 
For  my  part  I  am  equally  ready  to  promise  not  to  establish 
myself  there  as  an  owner  {en  proprietaire) .  As  for  temporary 
tenancy  {en  depositaire)  I  do  not  say  I  might  not.  If  no  previous 
provision  were  made,  if  everything  were  left  to  chance,  events 
might  lead  me  to  occupying  Constantinople.’  A  French 
expedition  to  Turkey,  he  said,  would  bring  Russia’s  troops  over 
her  border. 

Nicholas  had  told  Seymour  to  report  the  conversation  to 
the  British  government,  magnificently  leaving  it  to  the 
foreigner’s  discretion  whether  to  tell  the  Russian  chancellor 
or  no.  Seymour  ‘  generally  found  straightforward  conduct 
to  be  the  best  policy.’  So  he  drove  to  the  Foreign  Office  and 
told  all  the  secret  to  the  Russian  chancellor.  The  British 
government  were  less  surprised  than  Nesselrode.  After  all  it 
was  very  much  what  Aberdeen  remembered  of  the  Czar’s 
views  in  1844  which  he  had  lately  brought  to  the  notice  of 
Russell,  But  it  was  an  overture  which  had  to  be  answered. 
Seymour  himself  suggested  that  ‘  a  little  concession  to  the 
Emperor  will  produce  a  greater  amount  on  his  part,’  and 
therefore  perhaps  a  little  information,  as  to  what  England 
would  not  do,  might  be  given.  But  he  hoped  anyhow  that  some 
‘  expressions  might  .  .  .  have  the  effect  of  putting  an  end  to 
tile  further  consideration,  or,  at  all  events  discussion,  of  points  ’ 
in  question.^®® 

Nesselrode  had  stated  the  real  objection.  England  could 
not  discuss  contingencies,  ‘  especially  a  contingency  fixed  in 
point  of  time.’  The  same  point  was  taken  by  Russell  in  reply  to 
the  Czar ;  he  wrote  more  wisely  than  he  knew.  In  June  of  this 
very  year  Russell  circulated  a  memo  to  the  cabinet  discussing 
various  alternative  methods  of  countering  Russian  designs 
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upon  Turkey.  Aberdeen  warned  him  against  ‘  speculations.’ 
Palmerston  and  Sir  James  Graham  said  there  was  no  use  deter¬ 
mining  a  policy  till  the  contingency  contemplated  had  arisen. 
This  was  just  what  men  always  said  in  the  cabinet  and  probably 
always  will  say.  ‘  It  was  a  maxim  ,  .  .  impressed  upon  me 
by  several  statesmen  of  great  eminence/  said  Lord  Sanderson, 

‘  that  it  was  not  wise  to  bring  before  a  cabinet  the  question  of 
the  course  to  be  pursued  in  hypothetical  cases  which  had  not 
arisen.  A  discussion  on  the  subject  invariably  gave  rise  to 
divergence  of  opinion  on  questions  of  principle,  whereas  in  a 
concrete  case  unanimity  would  very  likely  be  secured.’ 
This  was  in  1906.  Andre  Maurois  says  the  same  of  the 
Englishman  in  1932,  ‘par  godt,  il  est  improvisateur.’  He 
quotes  Chamberlain  as  saying  ^  any  statesman  who  pretends  to 
see  beyond  the  next  fortnight  is  a  fool.’  He  says  himself, 

‘  Englishmen  don’t  like  too  precise  engagements,  they  like 
better  to  take  decisions  at  the  last  moment.’  The  attitude  was 
exactly  the  same  in  1844  or  1853,  1906  or  1924. 

A  copy  of  Russell’s  reply  of  February  9,  1853,  laid  up 
in  the  Russian  archives  and  is  scored  with  comments  in  the 
Czar’s  own  hand.^^®  Lord  John  begins  with  a  historical  com¬ 
parison.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  France 
and  England  framed  treaties  of  succession  for  partitioning  the 
Spanish  Empire.  But  the  Spanish  king  was  childless,  sick  in 
mind  and  body,  and  visibly  falling  into  the  grave.  The 
Spaniard’s  death  could  therefore  be  speedily  foreseen,  but  the 
Turkish  ‘  sick  man  ’  might  be  long  a-dying.  His  death  might 
take  place  ‘  twenty,  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  hence.’  C  Very 
certainly^  added  Nicholas,  ‘  he  might  also  survive  unexpectedly.'') 
Also  apparently  he  might  not.  ‘  These  disputes  may  bring 
war,’  Russell  wrote  with  reference  to  Montenegro.  (‘  This 
war^  commented  Nicholas,  ‘  might  easily  end  with  the  fall  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  especially  if  it  took  place  by  reason  of  the  horrors 
committed  in  Montenegro^  to  which  the  [other]  Christian  subjects  [of 
the  Sultan]  could  not  remain  indifferent  foreseeing  that  the  same  fate 
awaited  them.")  * 

Russell  then  declared  it  was  not  possible  to  carve  up  the 
Turkish  provinces  beforehand.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
consult  France  and  Austria  but  as  for  Austria  I  am  sure  of  her, 
our  treaties  define  our  mutual  relations").  It  was  not  possible  to 
make  a  convention  or  to  ensure  secrecy  for  long,  for  revelations 
*  would  ^arm  and  alienate  the  Sultan  .  .  .  and  stimulate  all 
his  eneimes  to  increased  violence  and  more  obstinate  conflict.’ 

My  aim  is  simply  not  to  find  myself  in  contradiction  with  England 
*  These  words  in  italics  are  comments  in  the  Czar’s  own  hand. 
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and  it  is  also  with  this  aim  alone  that  I  gave  the  most  intimate  form 
and  confidence  to  our  exchange  of  views^  which  cannot  with  advantage 
be  treated  officially^  and  hence  \must\  remain  strictly  secret  between 
the  Queen  and  Myselffi) 

Last,  Russell  touched  on  the  old  object  of  England’s 
suspicion.  The  position  of  Russia’s  Emperor  ‘  as  depository 
not  proprietor  of  Constantinople  ’  would  be  exposed  to 
‘  numberless  hazards.’  It  would  lead,  as  Russell  plainly 
hinted,  to  annexation  which  the  Russian  Emperor wrote  Nicholas 
himself,  ^  will  not  permit  as  he  no  longer  seeks  to  establish  himself  at 
Constantinople^).  On  behalf  of  England  Russell  was  ready 
enough  to  give  a  pledge.  She  '  renounced  all  intention  or 
wish  to  hold  Constantinople  ’  a  precious  assurance  since  it  proves 
what  perfect  identity  of  intentions  exists  between  England  and  Russia  ’). 
Russell  added,  ‘  Nothing  could  be  more  wise,  more  disinter¬ 
ested,  more  beneficial  to  Europe,’  than  the  course  which  the 
Emperor  had  so  long  followed.  I  do  not  deserve  eulogies  for 
I  have  acted  according  to  my  conscience  j")  Russell’s  eulogy  on  the 
past  was  really  intended  as  a  warning  against  anticipating 
events.  He  meant  that  no  man  and  no  engagement  could 
guarantee  the  future.  The  Emperor  did  not  see  this,  for  he 
ended  thus :  ^  I  am  very  appreciative  for  I  see  \in  all  thisi  the 

guarantee  against  the  future  which  I  fear. ^ 

The  solemnity  of  Seymour’s  official  reports  disguises  his 
private  contempt  for  the  whole  episode.  ‘  At  St.  Petersburgh,’ 
he  wrote,  ‘  a  poet  ought  to  succeed  better  than  a  historian  in  a 
diplomatic  capacity.  Facts  are  here  so  studiously  kept  out  of 
sight  that  the  latter  has  small  materials  to  work  upon.’  He 
summed  up  '  the  late  overture  ’  thus  :  ‘  I,  Nicholas,  by  the 
grace  of  God  and  so  forth,  not  willing  to  incur  the  risk  of  war, 
and  desirous  not  to  compromise  my  character  for  magnanimity, 
will  never  seize  upon  Turkey  ;  but  I  will  destroy  her  independ¬ 
ence.  I  will  reduce  her  to  vassalage  and  make  her  existence  a 
burden  to  her  and  that  by  a  process  which  is  perfectly  familiar 
to  us,  as  it  is  the  same  which  was  employed  with  so  much 
success  against  Poland.  The  danger  is  that  England  and 
France  foregather  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  this  con¬ 
summation.  I  will  therefore  show  a  decided  preference  for 
one  of  these  powers  and  will  do  my  best  to  disunite  them.’ 

Some  ten  days  after  he  had  penned  this  diatribe  Seymour 
was  again  received  with  special  favour  by  the  Czar  at  the  party 
of  another  grand  duchess.  Nicholas  told  him  his  government 
were  incorrect  if  they  believed  the  *  sick  man  ’  was  not  dying. 
The  Czar  flattered  him  greatly,  expressing  confidence  in  him 
and  a  great  desire  to  speak  without  reserve.  The  next  day 
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(February  20)  Seymour  talked  once  more  with  the  Czar  in  his 
cabinet.  He  praised  the  Emperor  for  his  candour  and  gradu¬ 
ally  squeezed  out  his  secrets.  If  the  Emperor  wanted  England 
to  tell  him  ‘  what  ought  not  to  be  permitted  in  the  event  of  the 
sudden  downfall  of  Turkey,’  perhaps  he  would  say  what 
Russia  would  not  permit.  Nicholas  said  he  would  allow  no 
permanent  occupation  of  Constantinople  by  Russia,  and  ‘it 
Constantinople]  shall  never  be  held  by  the  English  or  French, 
or  any  other  great  nation.’  Again  there  should  be  no  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  by  making  Greece  a  great 
state,  since  her  finances  were  too  unstable.  There  should  be 
‘  no  breaking  up  of  Turkey  into  little  republics,  asylums  for 
the  Kossuths  and  Mazzinis,  and  other  revolutionists  of  Europe, 
...  so  long  as  I  have  a  man  and  a  musket  left.’  Seymour 
then  suggested  that,  if  Turkey  broke  up,  the  property  might 
remain,  as  it  were,  ‘  under  seals  ’  till  it  could  be  adjudicated. 
Nicholas  demurred  and  said  such  a  course  would  produce 
chaos  and  anarchy.  He  then  proceeded  to  propound  the 
last  of  the  several  plans  he  had  made  in  the  case  of  Turkey’s 
dissolution. 

Nicholas  declared  that  the  interests  of  Russia  and  Austria 
were  identical.  Seymour  was  greatly  surprised,  but  dared  not 
question  him  here.  The  Czar’s  evident  intention  was  to 
isolate  France.  He  said  she  had  her  eyes  on  Tunis  and  was 
therefore  ‘  endeavouring  to  embroil  us  all  in  the  East.’  He 
had,  he  said,  ‘  little  more  than  a  month  ago  apprised  the  Sultan 
that,  if  his  [Russian]  assistance  were  required  for  resisting  the 
menaces  of  the  French,  it  was  entirely  at  the  service  of  the 
Sultan.’  He  was  moderate,  for  the  Sultan  had  broken  his 
word  to  him.  Yet  he  was  sending  Prince  MenSikov  on  a 
peaceful  mission,  and  his  military  preparations  were  merely  ‘  a 
show  of  force  to  prove  I  have  no  intention  of  being  trifled 
with.’  He  then  went  on  to  give  a  sketch  of  a  proposed  parti¬ 
tion  when  Turkey  was  dissolved.  The  Principalities  should 
be  independent,  and  Servia  likewise,  both  ‘  under  my  protec¬ 
tion.’  ‘  So  again  with  Bulgaria  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  this  province  should  not  form  an  independent  state.’ 
These  states  were  not  to  be  republics,  but  under  princely  rulers 
and  imperial  protection.  Nicholas  had  disclaimed  the  ideas 
of  Catherine  and  even  of  Alexander  I,  but  reproduced  those  of 
both  in  this  scheme  of  veiled  protectorates  in  the  Balkans. 
Then  came  the  famed  offer  to  England,  ‘  As  to  Egypt  I  quite 
understand  the  importance  to  England  of  that  territory.’  In 
the  event  of  a  Turkish  collapse,  ‘  you  should  take  possession 
of  Egypt,  I  have  no  objections  to  ofer.  I  would  say  the  same 
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thing  of  Candia  [Crete],  that  island  might  suit  you,  and  I  do 
not  know  why  it  should  not  become  an  English  possession.’ 
Seymour,  not  wishing  the  Emperor  to  ‘  imagine  that  an 
English  public  servant  should  be  caught  by  this  sort  of  overture,^ 
answered  shortly  that  all  we  wanted  was  ‘  a  safe  and  ready 
communication  to  India.* 

Nicholas  was  trying  to  be  frank  but  did  not  wholly  succeed. 
Perhaps  no  diplomat  ever  can.  Seymour  formed  unjust 
suspicions.  He  thought  that  Nicholas  wanted  temporarily  to 
occupy  Constantinople,  in  the  event  of  a  catastrophe  to  Turkey. 
Now  we  have  Nicholas’  own  thoughts  in  writing  after  he  had 
discussed  the  situation  with  Field-Marshal  Paskievid.*  He 
was  determined  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  Russia  to 
annex  all  European  Turkey  or  hold  Constantinople.  He 
meant  it  to  be  a  free  port,  and  for  there  to  be  free  trade.  This 
wish  he  had  slightly  hinted  to  Seymour.  But  he  did  not  say 
to  Seymour  that  he  thought  Russian  troops  might  have  to 
garrison  the  Bosphorus,  and  Austrian  troops  to  guard  the 
Dardanelles.  In  this  way  he  barred  access  to  Constantinople 
to  Mediterranean  powers  such  as  France  and  England.  Again 
he  meant  to  give  England  Egypt,  but  not  Crete.  To  judge 
by  this  private  memo  he  really  meant  to  give  Crete  and  other 
islands  to  France,  and  to  content  England  with  Egypt,  Cyprus 
or  Rhodes.  He  said  nothing  to  Seymour  about  compensation 
to  Austria,  to  whom  he  meant  to  assign  the  Turkish  coasts  of 
the  Adriatic  and  Archipelago.  As  regards  other  Russian 
accessions,  what  he  suggested  to  Seymour  was  less  than  what 
he  really  meant  to  do.  He  meant  Servia  and  most  of  Bulgaria 
to  be  ‘  independent,’  but  he  stopped  there.  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia  were  not  to  be  ‘  independent,’  but  to  be  ‘  Russian  ’ ; 
so  also  was  the  port  of  Constanza  and  some  part  of  northern 
Bulgaria.  Thus  his  real  views  as  to  ultimate  partition,  though 
less  selfish  than  Seymour  thought,  were  more  ambitious  than 
he  actually  admitted. 

The  Czar  was  in  no  way  disconcerted  by  the  ambassador’s 
hauteur  or  scepticism.  He  told  Seymour  that  Russell’s 
despatch  quite  satisfied  him,  but  might  be  ‘  amplified.’  He 
wanted  more  communication  with  the  British  government, 

‘  not  an  engagement  or  convention  ...  a  free  exchange  of 
ideas  and,  at  need,  the  word  of  a  gentleman  .  .  .  that  is 
enough  between  us.’  j*  The  two  parted  ;  Nicholas  went,  un- 

*  Zaioncovskii,  I,  No.  98,  p.  357  ;  and  Schiemann,  IV,  280-2.  The  paper  is 
in  Nicholas*  own  hand  written  in  January  1853.  Cp.  n.  410  for  his  three  Partition 
Plans. 

t  All  this  was  embodied  in  a  document  by  Nesselrode  and  placed  in  Seymour*s 
hands  on  March  7.  Accounts  &  Papers  [1854],  LXXI  [1736],  No.  7,  p.  846. 
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suspecting,  from  what  he  thought  a  frank  conversation  between 
two  honourable  gentlemen.  Seymour  wished  the  whole  over¬ 
ture  ended,  and  thought  Nicholas  an  intriguing  hypocrite, 
eager  to  compass  the  ruin  of  Turkey  by  separating  England 
from  France  and  bribing  her  with  the  spoils.  But  of  all  of 
this  Nicholas  had  no  idea. 

Even  Seymour  thought  England  had  now  ‘  some  recorded 
security  against  eventual  dangers.’  The  British  cabinet  were 
less  suspicious  than  their  diplomat,  but  did  not  believe  that 
Nicholas  spoke  for  Austria.  For  Count  Buol  had  already  told 
Russell  that  he  was  for  the  status  quo  in  Turkey  (despite  his 
attitude  on  Montenegro).  He  added,  'we  have  seen  with  the 
same  regret  as  Lord  John,  the  order  for  the  assembling  of 
troops  in  the  Southern  provinces  of  Russia.’  The  British 
cabinet  did  not  like  the  Emperor’s  attitude  towards  France, 
and  still  less  his  suggestions  about  a  temporary  occupation  of 
Constantinople.  But,  on  the  whole,  his  assurances  were 
considered  satisfactory. 

The  Emperor’s  overtures  were  not  finally  answered  until 
March,  and  by  that  time  events  had  precipitated  a  crisis  else¬ 
where.  Yet  even  so,  Englishmen  considered  that  his  over¬ 
ture  proved  his  disinterestedness  and  pledged  his  honour  to 
make  no  attack  on  the  Turkish  Empire.  In  that  sense  the 
overture  did  positive  good,  for  it  enabled  England  and  Russia 
to  have  more  confidence  in  one  another.  The  next  year, 
when  the  war  fever  was  at  its  height,  one  Blue  Book  published 
the  Seymour  conversations  and  the  next  one  published  the 
Nesselrode  memo  of  1844.  A  connexion  between  the  two  was 
promptly  drawn  by  an  excited  public.  Both  were  interpreted 
by  an  angry  press  as  revealing  the  dark  ambitions  of  a  foreign 
despot.  The  Czar’s  wickedness  was  stressed  in  historical  text¬ 
books.  He  was  the  tempter  whom  England  had  virtuously 
withstood,  and  the  legend  of  his  wickedness  was  bequeathed 
to  posterity.  It  was  not  a  contemporary  one,  for  his  assurances 
steered  England  through  a  dangerous  crisis  in  March  1853. 
The  earliest  suspicion  of  Nicholas’  good  faith  was  breathed  by 
Russell  on  April  29,  a  month  after  the  overture  (and  incident¬ 
ally  the  crisis)  had  ended.  These  suspicions  were  thought 
unworthy  not  only  by  Aberdeen  and  Clarendon,  but  by 
Palmerston,  who  declared  Nicholas  to  be  ‘  a  gentleman.’  Thus, 
though  Nicholas  failed  in  three  attempts  to  obtain  the  word 
of  an  English  gentleman  as  a  guarantee  for  an  alliance,  he 
did  not  faul  to  impress  British  statesmen  with  his  good  faith.* 

*  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Lord  Salisbury  in  1895  regretted  that  Nicholas* 
offer  of  1853  had  been  refused,  but  awakened  Germany’s  suspicions  by  saying  so. 
Vide  Grosse  Politik,  X,  lo-i  i . 
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The  efforts  of  Nicholas  to  arrive  at  a  good  understanding 
with  England  were  inspired  by  a  sincere  and  even  noble 
emotion.  It  was  unwise  for  an  Emperor  to  try  to  negotiate 
with  British  diplomats  or  to  believe  that  the  word  or  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  Queen  Victoria  was  all-important.  It  was  unwise  to 
try  to  discuss  potentialities  with  parliamentarians.  But  the 
suggestion  that  there  was  anything  criminal  in  such  an  attempt 
is  ridiculous.  An  explanation,  which  might  have  passed  in 
the  hour  of  war  mania,  cannot  serve  as  the  judgment  of  history. 
It  is  thus  denounced  by  Prokesch-Osten  :  ‘  If  people  want  to 
make  out  that  it  is  a  crime  on  the  Czar  of  Russia’s  part,  that 
he  proposed  a  peaceful  and  friendly  negotiation  about  the 
eventuality  of  the  fall  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  it  is  a  proof  of 
their  own  stupidity.’  Though  not  a  crime  on  the  part  of 
Nicholas,  it  was  none  the  less  a  blunder.  And  the  penalty  for 
blunders  is  exacted  in  this  world. 


CHAPTER  XI 

How  Latins  and  Greeks  Disputed  about  the  Holy  Plages 

I 

The  profane  of  every  age  have  derided  the  furious  contest  which  the  difference  of 
a  single  diphthong  excited  between  the  Homoousions  and  Homoiousians. — Gibbon, 
Decline  and  Fall^  ch.  xxi. 

‘  It  was  the  rivalry  between  protections  granted  to  the 
Christians  in  Turkey  which  engendered  the  Crimean  War.’ 
That  was  the  view  of  the  most  detached  of  British  statesmen 
twenty  years  afterwards.  The  failure  of  Turkey  to  reform 
herself,  the  insurrection  in  Bosnia,  the  war  with  Montenegro, 
and  the  resultant  Austrian  ultimatum  all  contributed  to 
disaster.  But  none  of  these  disputes  so  darkened  under¬ 
standing  and  so  enflamed  passion  as  that  over  the  Holy  Places. 
More  serious  than  the  dispute  itself  was  the  rivalry  which  it 
produced  between  the  two  great  powers.  A  diplomatic 
defeat  over  a  religious  dispute  could  not  be  risked  either  by 
France  or  by  Russia.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  felt  himself 
bound  to  protect  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  to  champion  the  Roman  Catholic.  The  matter 
was  not  one  for  arbitration  nor  for  compromise.  A  Moham¬ 
medan  emperor  could  not  arbitrate  in  a  Christian  dispute  and 
a  religious  dispute  can  seldom  be  compromised.  For  even  if 
emperors  agreed,  they  could  not  control  the  religious  passions 
of  their  subjects.  War  might  have  been  averted  had  they 
been  able  to  do  so. 

The  Prince-President  would  not  have  raised  the  question 
of  the  Holy  Places  at  all  but  for  his  desire  to  secure  the  political 
support  of  the  Catholics.  None  the  less,  he  had  a  better  case 
for  asserting  his  claims  than  is  usually  admitted.  The  Greeks 
were  growing  yearly  more  arrogant  and  powerful.  The 
Latins  had  once  had  access  to  shrines  from  which  they  were 
now  excluded.  At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  Latin 
monks  declared  in  a  written  statement  to  an  English  traveller 
that  Bethlehem  ‘  the  birthplace  of  the  Saviour  has  been  forty 
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or  fifty  years  in  the  power  of  the  Greeks.’  It  was  asserted, 
possibly  with  truth,  that  they  had  bribed  the  Turks  to  issue 
a  firman  excluding  the  Latins.  The  firman  in  question  was 
dated  1757  and  was  effective.  Our  English  traveller  saw 
forty-four  lamps  burning  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
and  less  than  a  third  of  them  lighted  by  Latins.  He  saw  the 
tombs  of  Baldwin  and  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  the  first  of  all 
Crusaders.  In  1831  a  Latin  Trappist  pilgrim  to  Jerusalem 
broke  his  vow  of  silence,  opened  his  mouth  and  asked  to  see 
the  tombs.  He  saw  only  the  spurs  and  sword  of  Godfrey  de 
BouiUon,  and  found  a  melancholy  satisfaction  in  drawing  the 
latter  from  its  sheath  and  whirling  it  thrice  round  his  head. 
The  tombs  both  of  Godfrey  and  of  Baldwin  had  disappeared. 
After  the  fire  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  Greek 
monks  are  said  to  have  destroyed  the  tombs  and  plastered 
over  the  inscriptions.  When  the  Greeks  repaired  the  cupola, 
they  replaced  the  statues  of  the  four  evangelists  and  changed 
their  Latin  robes  for  Greek  ones.^^^  Latin  prestige  was  at  its 
nadir  in  the  thirties,  and  Orthodox  influence  at  its  zenith.* 
The  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  witnessed  the  steady 
growth  of  the  Greek  influence.  It  was  due  mainly  to  the 
enthusiasm  of  Russian  pUgrims  and  to  the  gold  disbursed  by 
Orthodox  believers  throughout  Europe.  In  1808  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  burnt.  The  patriarch  of  Jerusalem 
rebuilt  it  in  a  few  years  by  the  aid  of  subscriptions  from 
Orthodox  Christians  in  all  lands.  He  also  repaired  it  some 
years  later  at  no  small  expense,  after  it  had  been  injured 
by  an  earthquake.  In  1832  Sxiltan  Mahmud  allowed  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  levy  a  tax  of  one  piaster  per 
head  on  all  Orthodox  Christians  in  Turkey  for  the  purpose  of 
redeeming  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  debt,  and  himself  made  a 
handsome  subscription.  Within  two  years  the  debt  was  paid 
off  (1834).  There  were  developments  too.  A  number  of 
poor  were  maintained  by  the  fraternity,  a  hospital  was  founded 
in  Jerusalem,  schools  were  built  and  endowed  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Palestine.  Large  amounts  of  property 
were  acquired  by  the  patriarch  both  in  Jerusalem  and  in 
Bethlehem.  He  could  not  have  done  all,  or  perhaps  any  of 
these  things  without  Russian  gold  from  the  pilgrims,  and  it 
came  in  large  quantities  also  from  the  Russian  government. 
But  aid  from  a  government  is  not  usually  disinterested.  In 
1842  Russia  established  a  mission  under  an  agent  who  early 
became  notorious  by  stealing  some  pages  from  a  beautiful 

*  The  term  ‘  Orthodox  ’  is  the  correct  term,  but  the  term  ‘  Greek  *  has  been 
established  by  usage. 
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eleventh-century  Greek  manuscript  in  the  patriarch’s  library 
and  depositing  them  at  St.  Petersburgh.^^®  But  he  started  a 
Russian  propaganda  which  began  to  do  its  work.  A  still 
greater  victory  was  won  soon  after  when  the  election  of  the 
Orthodox  patriarch  was  transferred  from  Constantinople  to 
Jerusalem.  And  this  victory  served  to  exalt  Russian  influence. 

The  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Constantinople,  Jerusalem 
and  Antioch,  the  four  pillars  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  were 
equal  and  independent  in  power.  He  of  Constantinople  was 
the  first  in  prestige,  but  had  no  right  as  such  of  electing  or 
deposing  any  of  the  other  patriarchs.  The  Orthodox  patriarch 
of  Jerusalem  had  for  some  centuries  resided  on  the  Bosphorus 
and  been  under  the  influence  of  Constantinople.  In  fact, 
during  this  ‘  Babylonish  captivity  ’  of  the  patriarch  of 
Jerusalem,  the  Constantinople  patriarch  had  contrived  to  elect 
his  own  nominees  to  that  sec.  There  had  been  two  elections, 
one  at  Constantinople,  and  the  second  and  confirmatory  one 
at  Jerusalem.  The  first  election  was  attended  by  Turkish 
officials,  by  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  and  his  metro¬ 
politans,  by  the  princes  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  and  by 
certain  representatives  from  Palestine.  These  latter,  the  real 
electors,  were  the  fraternity  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem. 
They  were  influenced  by  the  princely  and  ecclesiastical  digni¬ 
taries  they  met  on  the  Bosphorus,  and  when  sitting  again  by 
themselves  at  Jerusalem,  normally  confirmed  the  pre-election 
of  Constantinople.  Another  circumstance  increased  the  de¬ 
pendence  on  Constantinople.  The  patriarch  of  Jerusalem, 
if  he  resigned,  usually  nominated  his  successor.  If  he  grew 
old  and  feeble,  he  chose  a  coadjutor  or  ‘  successor  ’  to  work 
with  and  to  succeed  him.  But  he  always  chose  a  Greek  and 
one  agreeable  to  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  his  choice 
was  usually  confirmed  at  the  two  elections. 

In  1843  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  died  and  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  sought  to  obtain  pledges  from  his "  successor  ’ 
and  make  him  more  dependent  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 
This  particular  ‘  successor  ’  declined  to  give  pledges  and 
eventually  refused  to  stand  for  the  patriarchate.  Local 
patriotism  at  Jerusalem  revolted  against  influence  from  outside 
and  Russia  abetted  the  movement  for  her  own  ends.  Finally, 
the  election  of  1843  ^^.s  held  not  at  Constantinople,  but  at 
Jerusalem  and  by  the  brethren  alone.  Cyril,  bishop  of  Lydda, 
was  elected  patriarch,  and  a  resounding  triumph  thus  won 
by  Jerusalem  over  Constantinople.  Cyril  himself  was  a  com- 
inanding  personality,  and  he  marked  his  victory  by  taking  up 
his  permanent  residence  in  the  Holy  City.^^® 
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Russia’s  pilgrims  were  even  more  active  in  Palestine  than 
her  bureaucrats.  They  were  the  chief  source  of  the  wealth 
of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  From  all  the  Russias 
pilgrims  streamed  to  the  Holy  Land.  From  Lake  Baikal,  from 
Archangel,  from  the  Carpathians,  from  the  Caucasus  came 
ragged  peasants  in  procession,  chanting  their  hymns,  con¬ 
fessing  their  sins,  trusting  in  the  simple  precepts  of  the  gospel. 
Some  fed  entirely  on  the  bread  of  charity,  others  walked  a 
thousand  miles  to  their  place  of  embarkation,  others  faced 
robbers  and  murderers  along  the  dangerous  journey  through 
the  Caucasus,  Anatolia  and  Syria.  One-fourth  of  the 
European  pilgrims  and  one-half  of  the  Asiatic  ones  were 
supposed  to  have  died  by  the  way.  But  the  reward  of  the 
survivor  was  great.  He  conferred  lustre  not  only  on  himself 
but  on  his  whole  district.  The  village  elders,  who  heard  his 
experiences,  felt  that  they  too  had  bathed  in  the  waters  of 
Jordan,  had  wept  for  joy  in  the  manger  of  Bethlehem,  and  for 
sorrow  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane.  These  sacred  memories 
united  all  Russia  from  peasant  to  Czar.  At  Christmas  and  at 
Easter  fifty  millions  of  Russians  turned  their  eyes  and  prayers 
towards  Jerusalem,  where  the  pilgrims  of  their  race  were 
kneeling  before  the  shrine  of  the  Redeemer. 


II 

If  you  will  tarry,  holy  pilgrim, 

But  till  the  troops  come  by. 

All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Act  III,  Sc.  5. 

According  to  one  English  traveller  there  were  ‘  Popish 
pilgrims  ’  at  Jerusalem  in  1697,  and  some  of  them  may  have 
been  French.  But  the  religious  zeal  of  France  waxed  faint 
during  the  days  of  Voltaire  and  even  of  that  French  king  who 
laid  it  down  that  an  archbishop  must  believe  in  God.  During 
the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries  the  Latin  and 
French  pilgrims  became  few.  A  French  monk  in  Jerusalem, 
during  Christmas  1831,  found  only  four  Latin  pilgrims  out  of 
four  thousand,  and  was  told  that  at  Easter  there  might  be 
twenty  out  of  ten  thousand  !  Even  in  the  fifties,  when  the  total 
number  of  pilgrims  had  grown  to  fifteen  thousand,  '  the 
majority  of  them  are  not  Roman  Catholics.’  The  few 
Latin,  and  fewer  French,  pilgrims  made  up  in  eminence  what 
they  lacked  in  numbers.  Chateaubriand  ‘  wreathed  his 
pilgrim’s  cross  with  lilies,’  and  brought  back  holy  water  of 
Jordan  to  baptise  a  son  of  France.  Lamartine  became  famous 
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by  publishing  the  rhapsodies  composed  on  the  shores  of  the 
Lake  of  Galilee.  Then  there  were  Michaud  the  poet  and 
Poujoulat  the  historian,  and  scores  of  lesser  lights.  But  French 
pilgrims  were  still  often  only  travellers  who  went  to  write 
books  and  to  paint  pictures. 

The  Holy  Places  were  objects  of  sentiment  rather  than  of 
devotion  in  France,  and  a  pilgrimage  was  a  mode  rather  than 
a  passion.  Interest  in  the  Holy  Places  had  waned.  General 
Bonaparte  on  his  entry  into  Palestine  declared  ‘Jerusalem 
does  not  lie  on  my  line  of  march.’  As  emperor  he  tried  to  share 
in  the  repair  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  but  did  not 
push  his  interest  far.  The  two  Bourbons  who  succeeded  him 
seem  to  have  been  equally  indifferent.  But  the  crisis  of  1840 
turned  French  attention  towards  Palestine.  During  1842  the 
French  made  the  first  claim  in  connexion  with  the  1740 
Treaty  and  demanded  the  right  to  repair  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.*  In  1843  the  first  French  consul  appeared  in 
Jerusalem.  He  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at 
a  solemn  ceremonial,  in  which  the  spurs  and  sword  of  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon  were  used.  He  attempted  to  interfere  in  politics 
and  to  take  Latins  under  his  protection.  He  caused  a  riot 
by  hoisting  his  country’s  flag  over  his  consulate,  a  right  which 
every  other  consul  had  abstained  from  demanding.  ‘  Jerusalem 
is  now  a  central  point  of  interest  to  France  and  Russia,’ 
declared  the  British  consul  in  1844. 

The  ultramontane  party  began  to  pay  attention  to 
Palestine  during  the  forties.  French  monks  began  to  fill  the 
Latin  monasteries  and  French  nuns  to  teach  in  Latin  schools 
in  Jerusalem.  The  election  of  Pius  IX  to  the  papal  throne  in 
1846  developed  these  tendencies.  The  Pope  himself  was 
moderate,  but  saw  the  need  of  conciliating  the  ultramontane 
party.  For  many  centuries  the  Pope  had  appointed  regularly 
a  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  in  partibus.  He  had  the  title  of 
patriarch  but  resided  at  Rome  and  took  no  interest  in  his  titular 
see.  Pius  IX  now  made  the  office  of  the  Latin  patriarch  a 
reality,  and  despatched  the  holder  of  it  to  reside  in  Jerusalem. 
This  was  in  1847,  years  after  Cyril,  the  newly  elected 

Greek  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  had  also  decided  to  make  his 
permanent  home  there. 

The  Greek  patriarch  was  increasing  his  property,  his 
prestige  and  his  activity,  just  at  the  moment  when  the  Latin 
patriarch  arrived.  Cyril  the  Greek  had  already  astonished 
the  society  of  Jerusalem  by  splendid  entertainments  in  his 
spacious  rooms.  Beside  a  great  divan  of  scarlet,  over  which 

*  Vide  injra,  n.  425. 
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was  spread  a  leopard  skin,  appeared  the  stately  figure  of 
the  patriarch,  ‘  in  his  robes  of  rich  black  satin,  with  immense 
diamonds  and  emeralds  surrounding  the  enamel  painting  of 
the  Redeemer  on  his  breast.’  Cyril  had  great  urbanity  as 
well  as  dignity  and  had  already  greatly  enhanced  the  Orthodox 
position.  Joseph  Valerga,  the  Latin  patriarch,  tried  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  counter-receptions.  He  received  sitting  on  ^  a  velvet- 
covered  throne,’  and  asserting  his  superiority  over  his  guests 
by  being  helped  to  all  refireshments  before  them.  His  real 
‘  dignity  of  deportment  ’  was  impaired  by  these  eccentricities. 
His  temperament  was  hasty  and  violent,  but  allowances  must 
be  made  for  him.  The  Latins  were  conscious  of  their  defeat 
and  anxious  to  retrieve  the  situation.  Perhaps  it  was  this 
fact  which  nerved  the  Pope  to  issue  an  encyclical  to  the 
Orthodox  Church  in  1848.  This  strange  document  sent 
‘  words  of  peace  and  affection  ’  to  the  Eastern  Church,  but 
declined  to  recognise  her  present  rulers  even  as  bishops  and 
intimated  that  the  Orthodox  worshippers  could  only  find 
salvation  by  submitting  to  the  Pope’s  mercy.  An  indignant 
answer  came  from  the  four  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Antioch, 
Constantinople  and  Jerusalem.  The  Pope,  it  was  declared, 
had  made  blunders  of  historic  fact.  He  ^  neither  knows  the 
truth  nor  cares  to  learn  it.  Rome  was  compassing  sea  and 
land  to  make  a  proselyte  to  deceive  the  Orthodox.’  Nay,  she 
was  the  ‘  demon  of  innovation.’ 

For  a  century  the  Latin  monks  had  fought  a  losing  battle 
in  every  sense  at  Jerusalem.  They  generally  had  the  worst  of 
it  in  the  disgraceful  skirmishes  which  took  place  in  the  spots 
most  sacred  to  their  faith.  In  1847  pasha  thought  the 
situation  so  dangerous  that  he  brought  sixty  soldiers  into  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  itself,  and  posted  three  hundred 
outside  it.  In  December  of  the  same  year  there  was  actual 
'  personal  fighting  ’  at  Bethlehem  and  the  monks  of  either 
persuasion  fought  with  crosses  and  candlesticks. A  Greek 
bishop  was  wounded,  the  Latin  silver  star,  which  marked  the 
birthplace  of  Christ,  was  wrenched  up  from  the  rock  and  stolen. 
In  1848  a  Jew  entered  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  on 
Good  Friday.  The  Latins  sought  to  murder  him  and  the 
pasha  himself  drew  sword  to  protect  him.  On  Easter  Tuesday 
of  this  year  a  divine  light  descended  and  illumined  a  cross  in 
the  Armenian  Cathedral,  and  the  faithful  knelt  in  rapturous 
adoration  before  it.^^®  But  even  this  miracle  failed  to  allay 
the  strife  of  the  sects. 

The  Armenians  were  more  gentle  than  the  Greeks,  with 
whom  they  usually  sided.  Both  were  better  organised  than 
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the  Latins.  ^  There  can  be  no  doubt/  wrote  the  British  consul 
in  1848,  that  Roman  Catholic  interests  in  this  country  have 
suffered  hitherto  from  having  remained  stationary  under  the 
rule  of  ignorant  monks,  while  the  Greeks  and  Protestants  have 
their  a&irs  administered  by  high  ecclesiastical  dignitaries.’ 
The  situation  improved,  but  even  in  1850  there  was  great 
discontent.  ‘  The  Latin  communion  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
inefficiency  of  French  protection  for  a  long  time  past  .  . 
but  especially  within  the  last  few  years.  They  complain  that 
the  French  have  suffered  the  Greek  ecclesiastics  to  usurp,  by 
gradual  encroachments,  most  of  the  sacred  localities  in 
Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem — they  shew  by  documents  and  old 
maps  that  a  century  ago  the  Greeks  had  scarcely  any  property 
in  the  sanctuaries  about  the  Holy  Sepulchre  whereas  now  they 
possess  the  largest  proportion — and  that  the  same  is  the  case 
at  Bethlehem,  although  at  the  period  above  mentioned  they 
had  not  even  a  chapel  for  worship  there.  .  .  .  Complaints  of 
French  inefficient  protection  are  not  novel.’ 

What  was  novel  in  the  situation  was  not  the  inferiority  of 
the  Latins,  but  the  French  determination  to  remove  it.  Austria 
disliked,  and  even  ridiculed,  the  French  claim  to  represent  the 
Catholics.  But  until  France  took  action  there  was  no  better¬ 
ment  in  their  situation.  It  was  not  the  interests  of  the  Church 
as  such,  but  the  demands  of  the  clerical  party,  which  forced 
the  Prince-President  to  intervene.  ‘  The  men  in  black  ’  were 
Napoleon’s  sole  support  against  the  ‘  men  in  red.’  The  Church 
was  his  only  barrier  against  revolution.  The  clericals  were 
reviving  old  claims  and  resurrecting  old  privileges  everywhere. 
As  regards  the  claim  on  the  Holy  Places  the  Pope  remained 
moderate,  but  the  Ultramontanes  and  the  Latin  patriarch  of 
Jerusalem  forced  the  pace.^^®  They  had  neither  need  nor 
desire  to  be  reasonable,  and  the  Prince-President  could  not 
afford  to  be.  At  a  later  stage  he  admitted  ‘  the  error  into 
which  he  had  fallen  ’  and  put  it  down  '  to  bad  advice.’  But 
he  also  put  the  blame  ‘  on  the  parti-pritre  of  the  Montalembert 
school  and  the  Legislative  Assembly.’  Turgot,  and  his 
successor  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  both  deplored  the  raising  of  so 
contentious  a  question,  and  said  the  clericals  had  made  the 
Latin  claims  a  question  of  national  honour.  De  la  Valette, 
the  French  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  explained  that  they 
had  made  the  pressure  intolerable.  ‘  His  [Napoleon’s]  power 
is  “  absolUy  dangereux  si  vous  voulez  ’’  ;  his  responsibility  is  not 
shared,  or  lightened  by  parliamentary  institutions  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  if  he  were  to  brook  what  would  be  considered  in  France 
a  national  slight,  his  throat  would  be  cut  in  half  an  hour.’ 
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III 

And  be  these  juggling  fiends  no  more  believed 

That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense, 

Macbeth,  Act  V,  Sc.  8. 

In  the  middle  of  1850  General  Aupick,  the  French 
ambassador  at  Constantinople,  delivered  the  first  formal  de¬ 
mand  of  his  government  to  the  Porte.  The  position  taken  was 
skilful.  The  French  had  certain  rights  under  the  Treaty  of 
1740,  and  these  could  not  be  abrogated  by  subsequent  arrange¬ 
ments  made  in  the  Sultan’s  Jirmajis  issued  since  that  date.  For 
mutual  consent  was  needed  to  abrogate  a  treaty,  while  the 
Sultan  could  revoke  his  firman  at  will.  The  claim  of  France, 
while  sound  in  law,  was  dangerous  in  practice.  Her  rights 
in  the  Holy  Places  had  been  acquired  while  Russia  was 
weak.  She  had  allowed  them  to  lapse  while  Russia  grew 
strong.  Shrines  and  privileges,  once  Latin,  had  been  acquired 
by  Greek  monks.  To  insist  on  the  letter  of  old  rights  is 
always  dangerous  in  diplomacy.  Few  would  be  safe  if  claims 
which  had  been  dormant  for  a  century  were  vigorously  re¬ 
asserted.  Even  had  he  desired  to  do  so,  Nicholas  could  hardly 
have  expelled  Greek  monks  from  the  Holy  Places,  or  surrendered 
the  status  quo.  So  far  as  religion  was  concerned  he  was  not  a 
despot  nor  even  a  free  agent.  '  Like  the  constitutional 
sovereigns  of  the  West  .  .  .  [Nicholas]  is  bound'  to  consult 
opinion,  and  this  public  opinion  consists  almost  wholly  in 
religious  sentiment.’  That  was  the  admission  of  the  French 
ambassador. 

The  attitude  of  the  Porte  towards  the  French  claim  and 
the  Russian  opposition  to  it  might  have  been  exacdy  predicted 
beforehand.  With  his  strange  tolerance  of  other  faiths  the 
Turk  was  as  neutral  in  the  religious  sense  as  he  was  partisan 
in  the  political  one.  He  would  decide  for  the  party  which 
could  put  most  pressure  upon  him.  France  had  the  advantage 
that  her  fleet  could  demonstrate  against  Tunis  or  Tripoli 
without  difficulty,  but  Russia  occupied  the  Principalities  with 
an  army  until  1851.  She  was  the  enemy  of  Turkey  and  her 
religious  claims  were  at  once  extensive  and  dangerous.  Russia 
had  recently  threatened  Turkey  in  the  matter  of  the  Hungarian 
refugees  ;  France  had  joined  England  in  protecting  her. 
Consequently  Turkey  at  first  favoured  France.  The  Porte 
appointed  a  mixed  commission  to  examine  the  French  claims, 
and  the  terms  of  reference  were  ominous.  Aali  pasha,  while 
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admitting  that  the  treaty  with  France  remained  in  full  force 
referred  to  ‘  several  ancient  firmans  and  titles  ’  as  affecting  the 
matter.  Aupick  at  once  protested  that  such  acts  could  not 
invalidate  the  treaty.  Immediately  afterwards  Austria  sent 
in  a  note  supporting  the  French  claim.  The  commission 
consisted  of  a  French  and  Turkish  and  Greek  majority,  but 
included  one  notorious  Russian  partisan.  This  commission 
soon  showed  a  French  bias,  and  rejected  the  famous  ‘  Traite 
du  Khalif  Omar  ’  of  ihe  year  636,  which  put  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
under  the  Greek  patriarch  and  was  thus  the  groundwork  of  the 
Greek  Orthodox  claim. 

M.  de  Lavalcttc,  who  succeeded  General  Aupick  as  French 
representative  at  Constantinople,  proved  more  conciliatory. 
The  Greeks  actually  held  exclusive  possession  of  four  out  of 
the  nine  holy  buildings  at  Jerusalem,  and  there  was  a  joint 
possession  of  the  others.  At  Bethlehem  the  Latins  could  only 
enter  the  grotto  of  the  manger  by  a  side  door,  though  they  had 
once  held  the  key  of  the  great  door.  De  Lavalette,  conscious 
of  the  practical  difficulties  of  enforcing  his  claim,  proposed 
that  all  the  sacred  buildings  should  be  held  in  joint  possession. 
He  was  prepared  to  accept  this  concession  without  reference 
to  his  government,  and  had  already  come  to  an  unofficial 
agreement  with  Aali  on  the  subject.  He  might  have  had 
difficulties  in  getting  either  Pope  or  clericals  to  accept  it.  But 
at  this  moment  the  decision  was  taken  from  his  hands.  M. 
Titov  waited  on  the  Sultan  with  a  letter  from  the  Czar.  ‘  The 
Emperor  of  Russia  was  persuaded  that  no  change  would  be 
allowed  to  take  place  as  to  the  possession  of  those  sanctuaries.’  * 
The  Sultan  gravely  agreed  to  consider  the  Emperor’s  recom¬ 
mendation.  He  was  not  pro-French  like  his  ministers.  ‘  The 
Sultan  himself  would  gladly  content  Russia  by  leaving  matters 
as  they  are,  and  he  has  shown  some  dissatisfaction  with  his 
ministers  for  having  gone  too  far  in  compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  France.’  j  Moved  by  the  Czar’s  personal  appeal  the 
Sultan  rejected  de  Lavalette’s  compromise  by  October. 

Deadlock  ensued  and  events  moved  towards  a  crisis.  Each 
side  feared  that  the  other  controlled  the  Sultan,  and  sought 
by  threats  to  redress  the  balance.  M.  Titov,  the  Russian 
minister,  stated  that  he  would  leave  in  twenty-four  hours  if 
any  change  in  the  status  quo  were  attempted.  M.  de  Lavalette, 
not  to  be  outdone,  said  ‘  if  it  depended  upon  him,  he  would 

♦  Accounts  6?  Papers  [1854],  LXXI  [1698],  No.  19,  p.  18;  Zaioncovskii,  I, 
No.  P*  333*  The  Czar’s  letter  was  dated  September  13,  1851. 

T  P-0.  196/36.  From  Stratford,  No.  333  of  November  4,  1851.  Passage 

suppressed  in  £.P.  I,  No.  ao.  ’  o  o 
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not  hesitate  to  make  use  of  the  great  naval  force  now  possessed 
by  France  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  by  blockading  the 
Dardanelles  bring  the  question  in  debate  forthwith  to  a  satis¬ 
factory  issue.’  It  did  not,  however,  depend  on  him. 
Napoleon’s  coup  d^etat  had  just  disturbed  Europe,  but  it 
tended  to  settle  the  Near  East.  Napoleon  tore  up  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  dismissed  the  parliament  and  arrested  its  leading 
members  (December  2,  1851).  In  order  to  do  this,  he  had  to 
relax  the  pressure  at  Constantinople.  According  to  M.  de 
Lavalette,  '  Last  November  [1851]  the  President  had  actually 
given  orders  to  the  Squadron  of  Admiral  la  Susse  to  go  to 
Besika  Bay  on  account  of  the  Holy  Places,  and  the  events 
preceding  the  2nd  of  December  alone  caused  the  order  to  be 
countermanded.’  This  is  the  best  justification  for  the  coup 
d'etaiyct  put  forward  and  the  whole  incident  shows  the  desperate 
situation  of  Napoleon.  Paris  needed  an  admonition  from 
Dante. 

Ahi  gentCy  che  dovrezti  esser  deoota 

E  lasciar  seder  Cesar  in  la  sella. 

Oh  people  that  should’st  be  obedient 

And  let  Caesar  sit  in  the  saddle. 

Purgatorio,  Canto  VI . 

The  people  were  not  very  obedient ;  the  President,  not  yet 
Caesar,  sat  uneasily  in  the  saddle.  So  he  was  very  humble  to 
the  Czar.  According  to  the  Russian  account,  ‘  the  President 
declared  positively  that  his  representative  at  Constantinople 
would  be  disavowed  for  having  exceeded  his  powers.’  If 
so,  he  soon  changed  his  tune.  ‘  Their  object  is,  as  usual,  to 
temporize,’  remarked  Stratford  of  the  Porte  at  this  juncture. 
But  in  view  of  the  menace  from  both  sides,  the  Porte  had 
for  once  some  excuse.  The  Sultan  dissolved  the  pro-French 
Commission  and  appointed  a  new  and  purely  Turkish  one  to 
decide  the  matter.  Gibbon  had  derided  the  questions  put  by 
Byzantine  emperors  to  their  church  coimcils.  Macaulay  was 
alive  to  be  amused  by  those  which  the  heir  of  Byzantium  pro¬ 
pounded  to  his  newly  appointed  commission.  Could  a  century- 
old  treaty  repeal  a  twelve-hundred-year-old  decree  ?  Gould 
the  Latins  replace  a  silver  star  which  the  Greeks  had  filched 
from  the  Sacred  Manger  ?  Could  the  Latins  have  a  key  to  the 
great  door  of  the  church  at  Bethlehem  and,  if  they  had  it, 
would  they  be  justified  in  placing  it  in  the  lock  ?  If  they  placed 
it  in  the  lock,  might  they  turn  it  and  open  the  door  ?  The 
questions  seemed  trivial  enough,  but  on  their  answers  peace 
and  war  might  depend. 
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The  settlement  was  contained  in  a  note  addressed  to  France 
on  February  9,  and  in  a  firman  of  the  Sultan  issued  to  the  Greek 
Church  a  few  days  later.  A  compromise  was  contained  in 
these  two  specious  and  sclf-contradictory  documents.  Ulti¬ 
mately  Nicholas  refused  to  assent  to  the  ‘  French  note  ’  and 
Napoleon  to  the  Greek  firman.^  Each  despot  had  originally 
been  inclined  to  accept  both.  The  Prince-President  wanted  no 
complications  abroad,  for  the  Paris  boulevards  were  red  with 
blood  and  the  ablest  Frenchmen  were  in  gaol.  At  such  a 
moment  he  thought  Paris  more  important  than  Constantinople. 
He  only  needed  ‘  some  little  concession  .  .  .  [over  the  Holy 
Places]  in  order  to  enable  him  to  retire  with  honour.  .  . 
As  he  was  only  insisting  on  rights  allowed  by  the  Porte  to  be 
secured  by  Treaty  to  France  he  could  not  abandon  them 
entirely  altho[ugh]  he  admitted  that  through  time  and  negli¬ 
gence  they  had  fallen  into  abeyance.’  The  ‘  French  note  ’  at 
first  convinced  him,  and  not  only  him  but  his  foreign  minister, 
that  the  concession  had  been  made.  In  March  Turgot  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  as  ‘  overjoyed  ’  at  the  settlement,  acknow¬ 
ledging  that  France  had  made  a  ‘  great  mistake  ...  in 
bringing  it  [the  question]  forward.’  If  the  French  were 
pleased  with  their  note,  the  Greeks  were  delighted  with  their 
firman.  They  declared  it  to  be  the  ‘  Charter  of  their  liberties.’ 
But  it  soon  appeared  that  there  were  curious  contradic¬ 
tions  between  the  two  documents.  The  ‘  Freneh  note  ’  of 
February  9  gave  the  Latins  two  keys  of  the  great  church  of 
Bethlehem  and  a  key  of  the  grotto  to  the  manger,  but  the 
‘  Greek  firman  ’  stated,  ‘  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  permitted  to 
alter  the  existing  state  of  things  .  .  .  the  smallest  pretension 
in  regard  to  this  shall  not  be  allowed  or  entertained.’  The 
Latins  were  now  admitted  to  the  Virgin’s  shrine,  but  ‘  upon 
condition  that  they  shall  make  no  alteration  either  in  the 
administration  or  in  the  present  condition  of  that  monument.’ 
They  were  given  new  privileges,  but  the  status  quo  was  none  the 
less  to  be  maintained. 

In  reality  ‘  the  note  ’  and  the  firman  ^  kept  the  word  of 
promise  to  the  ear,  but  broke  it  to  the  hope.’  The  Turks 
granted  the  Latins  two  keys  to  the  great  door  of  the  church  of 
Bethlehem,  but  gave  a  secret  assurance  to  the  Russians  a  few 
days  later  ‘  that  the  Latins  should  not  pass  through  the  great 
door  of  the  church  of  Bethlehem.’  The  ‘  Greek  firman  ’ 
was  granted  to  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  and  of 
Jerusalem,  but  Aali,  by  his  own  confession,  ‘  told  them  very 
distinctly  that  it  was  not  to  be  read^  but  only  kept  to  be  produced 
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in  case  of  any  emergency.'  *  Now  the firman  did  not  become  law 
until  it  was  read  to  pasha,  cadi,  and  councillors  of  Jerusalem. 
So  the  Latins  had  received  a  key  which  was  not  to  open  a  door, 
and  the  Greeks  had  received  2l  firman  which  was  not  to  become 
law. 

The  diplomats  were  at  first  deceived  by  the  Turkish 
casuistry.  Stratford  pronoxmced  the  ‘French  note'  to  be 
‘equitable'  (February  i8)  before  he  had  received  the  ‘Greek 
firman'  When  he  did  so  he  transmitted  it  without  perceiving 
its  sinister  import.  He  left  Constantinople  in  June  and 
Colonel  Rose  acted  as  his  deputy.  Rose  seems  to  have  been 
deceived  till  the  end,  for  even  in  December  1852  he  quoted 
Stratford’s  opinion  with  approval.  He  was  still  unable  to  see 
that  the  ‘  French  note '  could  not  be  squared  with  the  ‘  Greek 
firman'  The  Greeks,  first  as  always  in  subtlety,  put  forward 
the  plea  that  the  two  keys  to  the  great  church  were  given  to  the 
Latins  as  symbols  and  were  not  meant  to  be  used.  The 
world  found  this  argument  over-subtle,  but  eyes  began  to  open 
and  by  midsummer  there  were  deep  suspicions  of  Turkish 
good  faith.  ‘  The  general  opinion  here  is  that  the  Porte 
committed  a  breach  of  faith,  and  in  deed  an  error  in  policy, 
in  inserting  in  the  firman  to  the  Greeks  terms  at  variance  wiA 
the  understanding  which  had  just  before  been  come  to 
between  the  Porte  and  the  French  Embassy.' 

The  true  explanation  of  conduct,  which  was  tortuous  even 
for  the  East,  was  secretly  revealed  about  a  twelvemonth  later 
by  M.  Ozerov,  the  Russian  charge  d'affaires,  to  Colonel  Rose. 
It  was  this.  The  draft  firman  was  submitted  for  comment  to 
Titov,  the  Russian  minister,  and  was  over  a  fortnight  in  his 
hands  before  pubKcation.  As  the  ‘  French  note '  had  been 
already  issued,  Titov  did  not  think  it  possible  openly  to  revoke 
the  concessions  therein  made  by  the  Sultan.  He  thought  it 
better  to  question  their  validity.  ‘  He  therefore  .  .  .  inserted 
in  the  firman  passages  which  contradicted  as  it  were,  or  threw 
in  doubt,  the  concessions  to  the  Latins  recorded  in  ihe  ‘  note ' 
with  respect  to  the  key  and  the  tomb  of  the  Virgin.’  So 
that  is  why  the  two  contradicted  one  another. 

The  Porte  had  an  answer  for  every  argument.  Thus  Aali 
contended  ‘  that  the  Porte  would  never  consent  to  exclude 
any  sect  of  Christians  from  places  venerated  by  them  all, 
consequently,  .  .  .  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  in  giving  a 

7^/395*  Pisani  to  Rose,  December  4,  1852  ;  cp.  also  Zaioncovskii,  I, 
No.  88,  p.  335>  where  it  is  said  that  the  pasha  of  Jerusalem  was  secretly  instructed 
not  to  surrender  the  key. 
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firman  to  the  Greeks  in  which  their  right  to  worship  in  those 
places  is  recognized.’  This  argument,  though  plausible, 
is  unconvincing.  Even  if  it  could  be  held  (which  it  certainly 
could  not)  that  there  arc  no  verbal  contradictions  between 
note  and  finnan,  there  remained  a  greater  contradiction  still. 
The  ‘  French  note  ’  declares  that  the  Porte  carefully  maintain.; 
inviolate  her  treaties  with  friendly  powers.  The  ‘  Greek 
firman  ’  speaks  of  ‘  ancient  and  contradictory  documents  ’ 
between  which  the  Sultan  claimed  to  decide.  Now  the 
‘  French  note  ’  was  not  made  public,  while  the  ‘  Greek  firman' 
appeared  in  the  ncwsiiapcrs.  This  created  ‘  the  impression 
that  France  had  advanced  unfair  pretensions,  supported  only 
by  doubtful  documents,  and  distinguished  by  obstinacy,  rather 
than  by  concession.’  *  What  is  more,  the  will  of  the  Padishah 
appeared  to  be  superior  to  treaty.  He  announced  that  his 
firman  must  be  accepted  without  question.  ‘  The  provisions 
contained  in  my  present  and  Imperial  edict  are  the  real  and 
definite  rc.sult  of  the  searching  examination  which  has  just 
been  made  into  ancient  and  contradictory  documents.  .  .  . 
Let  all  take  heed  not  to  act  in  opposition  to  them.  .  .  .  None 
of  the  parties  shall  allow  themselves  to  contravene  my  decision. 
Such  is  my  decided  and  sovereign  will.  .  .  .  '[fhc  firman  is] 
to  serve  constantly  and  for  ever  as  a  permanent  rule.  Under¬ 
stand  this  and  give  heed  to  the  noble  signature  with  which  it 
is  decorated.’  Mahomet  the  Conqueror  could  not  have 
asserted  his  will  with  more  pride. 


IV 

Why  now^  blow  wind,  swell  billow,  and  swim,  bark  ! 

The  storm  is  up  and  all  is  on  the  hazard. 

Julius  Caesar,  Act  V,  Sc.  i. 

The  last  month  of  quiet  was  April  1852.  M.  de  Lavalette 
rushed  back  to  Paris  and  early  in  May  his  chargi  d'affaires 
demanded  that  a  French  warship,  the  Charlemagne,  should  pass 
up  to  Constantinople.  This  demand  meant  that  a  three- 
decker  carrying  ninety  guns  would  pass  the  Dardanelles. 
The  passage  of  so  heavy  a  ship  as  the  Charlemagne  seemed  to 
violate  Article  II  of  the  Straits  Convention  of  1841,  which 
permitted  only  light  ships  to  pass.  The  demand  was  at  first 

*  F.0. 78/894.  FromRosCjNo.  76  of  September  7, 1852.  It  is  characteristic 
that  an  autograph  letter  of  the  Sultan  to  the  Czar  called  the  latter’s  attention  to 
the  French  treaty  of  1 740,  though  it  is  not  mentioned  in  firman. 
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refused,  then  a  half-promise  was  given.  Finally,  after  French 
menaces,  permission  was  granted  ‘  as  an  exception  ’  and 
‘  spontanement,'  which  meant  by  decision  of  the  Sultan  alone, 
without  his  ministers.  Thus  the  Convention  of  1841  had  been 
violated.  Strong  remonstrances  were  made  by  England, 
Austria  and  Russia.  Turgot  admitted  the  wrong  and  pro¬ 
mised  not  to  offend  again.  The  incident,  serious  enough  in 
itself,  was  the  more  so  since  it  showed  the  French  readiness  to 
resort  to  violence.  Turgot  declared  that  the  French  ministers 
had  wanted  to  send  the  Charlemagne  avowedly  as  a  ship  of  war 
but  that  he  had  ^  with  great  difficulty  prevailed  on  them  to 
agree  that  M.  de  Lavalette  should  return  to  his  post  on  board 
of  her.’  This  was  an  important  concession,  for  a  vessel 
carrying  an  ambassador  might  be  reckoned  as  equivalent  to 
a  vessel  carrying  royalty,  for  whom  a  special  exemption  might 
conceivably  be  claimed.  But  Turgot  only  obtained  this  con¬ 
cession  ‘  with  great  difficulty.’  Again,  the  captain  of  the 
Charlemagne  was  ready  ‘  to  force  his  way  out  ’  and  de  Lavalette  to 
tell  him  to  do  so  if  necessary.  Brunnow,  the  Russian  repre¬ 
sentative  in  England,  wrote  later :  ‘  The  threat  was  made  on 
the  part  of  the  French  de  forcer  le  passage.  This  fact  is  well- 
known,  and  could  not  have  been  forgotten  by  the  Turks.’^^® 
Violence  had  indeed  been  threatened,  as  de  Lavalette 
quite  frankly  said,  because  the  President’s  political  position 
necessitated  such  action. 

As  if  the  Charlemagne  incident,  and  the  violence  accom¬ 
panying  it,  were  not  enough,  the  French  government  raised 
other  difficulties  in  July.  They  demanded  the  dismissal  of  the 
military  and  civil  governors  of  Epirus,  reparation  for  injuries  to 
French  subjects  in  Antioch,  and  the  surrender  of  two  French 
deserters  who  had  taken  refUge  in  Tripoli.  The  now  familiar 
means  of  coercion  was  adopted.  '  The  President,  irritated  at 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  low  state  of  French  influence  at 
the  Porte,  sought  to  restore  it  by  sending  a  [naval]  squadron 
to  redress  French  complaints  in  Turkey.’  On  July  29  a 
French  squadron  appeared  in  the  Bay  of  Tripoli  and  the 
gunners  were  about  to  fire  when  the  Turkish  pasha  gave  way 
and  released  the  French  deserters.  In  the  short  space  of 
seven  months  the  Prince-President  had  thrice  threatened  to 
coerce  Turkey  with  armed  naval  force,  and  had  once  (if  not 
twice)  actually  done  so.  What  was  still  worse,  no  one  thought 
that  the  Prince-President’s  alleged  motive  for  interference  was 
the  real  one.  ‘  All,  even  the  Porte  herself  [m],  admit  that  the 
firman  to  the  Greeks  was  the  main  although  unavowed  cause  of 
the  appearance  of  the  French  squadron  in  support  of  the  late 
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French  demands.’  De  Lavalette  confessed  the  truth  in 
private  :  ‘  the  affair  of  the  Charlemagne,  Tripoli,  all  our  anger 
with  Turkey,  everything  has  its  origin  in  the  “  Greek  firman'' ' 
So  the  dispute  about  the  Holy  Places  had  already  made  war 
possible. 

After  the  Tripoli  coup  de  Lavalette  remained  quiet  for  a 
time,  though  not  because  he  was  himself  serene.  He  told 
Rose  that  the  issue  of  the  fmnan  had  been  ‘  a  trahison  inouie  .  .  . 
and  as  treacherous  as  it  was  impolitic,  as  it  forced  the  French 
Government  either  to  reopen  the  question,  or  to  allow  that 
the  treaty  [of  1740]  was  an  untruth.  .  .  .  Unless  the  objection¬ 
able  parts  in  the  firman  are  altered  or  explained  by  a  note, 
France  must  eventually  go  to  war  with  Turkey  if  she  sides 
with  Russia,  or  with  Russia  if  she  alone  supports  the  firman 
in  its  present  form.’  *  None  the  less,  he  wanted  peace.  ‘  The 
President  and  myself  wish  to  get  rid  of  this  question,  but  let 
us  be  enabled  to  do  so  ;  I  would  be  satisfied  if  the  Porte  would 
address  me  a  note  saying  that  the  firman  merely  meant  that 
the  Latins  had  not  an  exclusive  right  to  the  Holy  Places.  The 
question  may  be  very  easily  settled  now,  but  not,  if  it  goes  on.’ 
France  meant  to  move,  but  waited  for  the  Tripoli  incident  to 
be  forgotten.  ‘  France,’  said  de  Lavalette,  '  might  wait  one, 
two,  five  months,  but  that  she  would,  sooner  or  later,  insist  on 
a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  obnoxious  passages  in  the 
firman,  and  a  fulfilment  of  the  promises  made  to  the  French 
Embassy  respecting  the  Holy  Places.’ 

In  October  the  Sultan’s  decision  received  partial  execution 
at  Jerusalem.  Afif  Bey,  sent  as  special  commissioner  by  the 
Sultan,  reached  Jerusalem  on  October  18.  On  the  21st  the 
Russian  consul-general  entered  Jerusalem  and  was  received 
with  extraordinary  honours,  the  French  consul  and  the 
Austrian  arriving  almost  unnoticed  about  the  same  time. 
Afif  Bey  entertained  his  visitors  in  the  church  of  the 
Resurrection  with  sweetmeats,  sherbet  and  pipes.  He  then 
summoned  them  and  the  Greek,  Latin  and  Armenian 
patriarchs  to  a  conference  in  the  church  of  the  Virgin  within 
sight  of  Gethsemane.'*^®  ‘  There  he  read  an  order  of  the 
Sultan  for  permitting  the  Latins  to  celebrate  Mass  once  a 
year,  but  requiring  the  altar  and  its  ornaments  to  remain  im- 
disturbed.  No  sooner  were  these  words  uttered  than  the 
Latins  who  had  come  to  receive  their  triumph  over  the 
Orientals,  broke  into  loud  exclamations  of  the  impossibility  of 
celebrating  Mass  upon  a  schismatic  slab  of  marble,  with  a 

*  F,0,  78/893.  From  Rose,  No.  50  of  August  14,  1852  ;  passages  suppressed 
in  Accounts  &  Papers  [1854],  LXXI  [1698],  No.  41,  p.  42. 
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covering  of  silk  and  gold  instead  of  plain  linen,  among  schis¬ 
matic  vases,  and  before  a  crucifix  which  has  the  feet  separated, 
instead  of  one  nailed  over  the  other.’  But  the  victory  was  not 
to  the  Greeks,  for  the  firman  was  still  unpublished.  The 
Russian  consul-general  called  on  Aiif  Bey  and  ‘  angrily  in¬ 
sisted  ’  that  it  should  be  publicly  read.  Afif  Bey  shuffled,  and 
finally  declared  he  had  no  copy  and  no  instructions  to  read 
it.  The  Russian  '  stamped  with  rage  ’  at  this  evasion.  The 
Turks  had  succeeded  in  preventing  the  firman  from  becoming 
law  ;  so  the  victory  was  to  the  Latins. 

Nicholas  was  at  all  times  ‘  very  Httle  disposed  to  see  his  rights 
encroached  upon.’  The  French  had  used  menaces  successfully, 
so  would  he.  Both  began  again  in  November,  ‘  only  with  this 
difference  that  M.  de  Lav^ette  menaces  to  defend  the  ad¬ 
vantages  he  has  gained,  while  M.  Ozerov  [the  new  Russian 
charge  d'affaires]  menaces  to  regain  what  he  had  lost.’  The 
Turks  measured  the  importance  of  menaces  by  the  dynamics, 
or  rather  by  the  thermo-dynamics,  of  the  moment.  ‘  The 
appearance  of  the  Charlemagne  conveying  successfully  her 
mass  of  artillery  and  men  against  the  most  rapid  currents 
of  the  Bosphorus,  by  the  sole  power  of  the  screw,  produced  a 
great  effect  here.’  This  demonstration  caused  the  Turks  to 
speculate  whether  France  would  be  victorious  in  naval  war¬ 
fare.  They  finally  ‘  came  to  the  conclusion  that  France,  on 
account  of  her  screw  line-of-battle-ships  was  the  more  powerful ; 
that  a  French  fleet  would  beat  a  Russian  fleet  even  united 
with  a  Turkish  one.’  In  that  case  the  Holy  Places  dispute 
must  be  settled  in  favour  of  France.  '  Thus  a  little  instrument, 
the  screw,  affects,  and  will  probably  still  more  affect,  great 
poKtical  events.’  In  fact,  the  French  screw  was  beginning 
to  turn. 


V 

A  crowd  of  monks  with  bare  foreheads  stood  quarrelling  for  a  key  at  the  sunny 
gates  of  a  church  in  Palestine, — A.  W.  Kinglake,  Vol.  I,  ch.  iii. 

The  dispute  as  to  the  Holy  Places  was  likely  to  be  settled 
by  the  iron  arguments  of  France.  But  a  fatal  blunder  on  the 
part  of  Russia  contributed  to  turn  the  French  screw.  Early 
in  December  M.  Ozerov  took  a  step  calculated  in  a  high 
degree  to  raise  suspicions  against  Russia.  He  reinforced  his 
argument  by  an  appeal  to  Article  VII  of  the  Treaty  of  Kutchuk 
Kainardji.*  But  this  article  merely  records  the  Porte’s 

*  E,P.  I,  No.  54.  From  Rose,  December  5, 18522,  and  see  discussion  in  n.  445. 
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promise  to  protect  the  Christian  religion  and  its  churches.  It 
had  always  been  interpreted  as  giving  Russia  a  right  of  friendly 
advice  to  Turkey  on  behalf  of  her  Orthodox  subjects. 
it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  special  question  of  the  rights  of 
the  Greek  Church  at  Jerusalem.  It  was  the  more  unfortunate 
because  de  Lavalette  had  already  carefully  restricted  the 
Latin  claims.  He  said  that  France  '  only  claims  the  pro¬ 
tectorate  of  the  Pope,  his  rights  in  the  East  and  of  European 
Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastical  establishments,  which  is  our 
right  by  treaty.’  When  asked  if  he  claimed  to  protect  Catholic 
subjects  as  a  whole,  as  distinct  from  ecclesiastics,  he  replied 
‘  Certainly  not.’  Thus  France  limited  her  claims  to  what 
was  narrowly  ecclesiastical,  just  when  Russia  extended  hers  to 
what  was  dangerously  political.  She  put  forward  a  demand 
to  protect  the  twelve  million  Orthodox  Greek  rqyas,  subjects 
of  the  Porte.*  At  the  most  delicate  stage  of  the  negotiation 
Russia’s  pretensions  threatened  to  sap  the  loyalty  of  the 
majority  of  the  European  subjects  of  the  Sultan.  The  Sultan 
had  feared  the  Charlemagne,  but  he  feared  Kutchuk-Kainardji 
even  more. 

The  Grand  Vizier  had  recently  been  changed.  Aali,  a 
sensible  man  enough,  had  been  replaced  in  October  by 
Mehemet  Ali,  the  Sultan’s  brother-in-law.  He  was  undoubtedly 
opposed  to  Russia,  though  for  a  time  she  believed  him  to  be  a 
friend.  He  was  now  trying  to  marry  his  son  to  the  Sultan’s 
daughter.  He  welcomed  Russia’s  support  and  encouraged 
her  delusion.  His  ambition  and  his  son  were  both  disappointed 
and  he  thereupon  threw  off  the  mask.  On  December  6  new 
instructions  went  to  Jerusalem.  The  sole  concession  to  the 
Greeks  was  to  permit  the  firman  to  be  read  publicly  (in  fact 
this  ceremony  had  already  taken  place  on  November  29,  with 
Latin  patriarch  and  French  consul  absenting  themselves).! 
Otherwise  the  new  instructions  favoured  the  Latins,  for  they  en¬ 
joined  that  the  matter  of  the  key  of  the  great  door  of  the  church 
of  Bethlehem  was  to  be  settled  in  their  favour.  Early  in 
December  the  silver  star,  which  the  French  government  had 
given  to  replace  that  which  was  missing  in  the  manger,  was 
brought  to  Jaffa.  The  Moslem  effendis  of  Jerusalem  the 
aristocracy  of  the  city  ’)  met  it  and  escorted  it  with  much 
pomp  to  Jerusalem,  induced  thereto,  said  the  British  consul, 

*  The  number  of  twelve  million  includes  Serbs  and  Rumanians,  but  excludes 
Montenegrins  and  Greeks  ;  vide  calculation  in  J.  M.  Neale,  Holy  Eastern  Church 
[1850],  1, 162. 

t  The  statement  in  Accounts  &  Papers  [1854],  LXXI  [1698],  No.  58,  p.  68,  that 
Latin  patriarch  and  French  consul  were  present  is  wrong ;  vide  ibid..  No.  132? 
p.  106,  and  Zaioncovskii,  I,  No.  88,  p.  340  ;  No.  105,  p.  373. 
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by  ‘  considerable  sums  of  money.’  On  December  22  the 
Latin  patriarch  deposited  it  with  great  ceremony  in  the 
sanctuary  at  Bethlehem.  At  the  same  time  the  keys  of  both 
inner  and  outer  church  of  Bethlehem  were  taken  from  the 
Greeks  and  given  to  the  Latins.  The  surrender  of  the  keys 
was  taken  as  the  sign  that  supremacy  had  passed  from  the  one 
to  the  other.  ‘  The  Greeks  feel  this  severely  and  are  highly 
indignant.’  The  wrath  of  monks  on  a  far  hillside  in 
Palestine  was  to  fan  a  flame  which  burst  into  war. 


VI 

My  due  from  thee  is  this  imperial  crown. 

Henry  IV,  Part  II,  Act  IV,  Sc.  4. 

On  December  4,  1852,  Napoleon  attained  the  summit  of 
his  ambitions  and  was  solemnly  proclaimed  Emperor  of  the 
French.  He  had  no  longer  the  same  need  to  pursue  a 
dangerous  foreign  policy  and  he  might  even  have  moderated 
his  demands  over  the  Holy  Places.  But  in  this  very  month 
the  award  had  gone  finally  in  his  favour  and  he  could  not 
abandon  the  concessions  already  made  to  the  Latins  by 
Turkey.  His  victory  at  Bethlehem  was  made  the  more  in¬ 
tolerable  by  his  proclaiming  himself  Emperor  and  demanding 
recognition  from  other  sovereigns.  Most  of  the  powers  of 
Europe,  for  one  reason  or  other,  determined  to  recognise  the 
title  of  a  revolutionary  who  had  picked  up  his  crown  from  the 
gutter.  But  Russia  remained  obdurate.  In  January  of  the 
new  year  the  Czar  refused  Napoleon  the  title  of  ‘  brother,’  but 
accorded  that  of  ^  friend.’  The  refusal  was  ‘  in  some  sort  a 
question  of  archaeology,  touching  the  origin  of  sovereignty.’ 
That  was  the  smooth  explanation  of  the  Russian  representative 
at  Paris.  Nicholas  himself  used  plainer  language  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh.  ‘  The  title  of  my  brother  could  only  be  addressed  to 
one  whose  authority  was  received  from  heaven.’  Henry  V, 
the  exiled  Bourbon,  was  the  legitimate  ruler  of  France.  The 
Prince-President  had  been  recognised  as  a  de  facto  ruler.  F or  an 
Emperor,  chosen  by  universal  suffrage,  could  not  be  recognised 
by  an  Emperor  chosen  of  heaven.  Thus  a  wholly  new  and 
profoundly  important  cause  of  dispute  separated  Holy  and 
despotic  Russia  from  revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  France. 

Assailed  in  his  deepest  conservative  instincts  the  Czar 
acted,  as  he  thought,  in  favour  of  order.  Revolution  had 
demonstrated,  so  also  must  legitimacy.  On  December  30, 
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1852,  he  mobilised  two  army  corps  in  South  Russia.  A 
Russian  army  soon  stood  on  the  Turkish  border.  As  yet  it 
remained  there.  To  cross  the  Turkish  border  was  to  awaken 
diplomatic  Europe,  and  Nicholas  feared  the  results  of  that 
awakening.  He  certainly  feared  the  opinion  of  Europe  more 
than  the  opinion  of  his  own  subjects.  A  conference  of  the 
Great  Powers  was  the  bugbear  of  his  diplomatic  life.  In  the 
cabinet  of  nations  Russia’s  policy  could  be  arraigned  or 
opposed  by  the  minister  of  a  parliamentary  state  like  England ; 
he  himself  might  be  summoned  to  ‘  the  correctional  bench.’ 
It  was  better  to  avoid  a  meeting  so  wounding  to  his  dignity, 
and  safer  to  deal  separately  with  the  Great  Powers.  He  felt 
sure  of  Austria’s  young  Emperor,  his  friend  and  pupil.  Of 
Prussia’s  pious  King  he  had  hopes.  But  he  must  separate  the 
two  great  naval  powers  of  the  Mediterranean.  And,  with 
England  once  on  his  side,  France  could  be  neutralised  or 
disregarded.  He  could  overcome  the  parvenu  French  Emperor 
if  he  stood  alone. 

England  was  likely  soon  to  be  approachable.  In  December 
the  Derby  Ministry  was  tottering  to  its  fall,  and  Aberdeen  was 
likely  to  succeed  him.  When  previously  Foreign  Minister 
Aberdeen  had  had  secret  interviews  and  conversations  with  the 
Czar,  and  been  a  friend  of  the  Russian  ambassador,  Brunnow. 
At  the  end  of  November  Aberdeen  received  a  letter  from  Nessel¬ 
rode  containing  a  ‘  pure  and  simple  hypothesis  ’  of  the  motives 
and  aims  of  Napoleon.  He  averred  that  parvenu  was  eager 
for  glory,  desirous  of  embroiling  Russia  and  the  Porte,  anxious 
to  send  French  men-of-war  into  the  Black  Sea.  ‘  This  plan,’ 
wrote  Nesselrode,  ^  if  not  real,  is  at  least  very  plausible.’  So 
fantastic  a  sketch  might  impress  Aberdeen,  who  was  terrified 
of  Napoleon.  At  the  end  of  November  before  he  had  actually 
become  Prime  Minister  Aberdeen  had  told  Brunnow  that  he 
feared  a  French  invasion  of  England.  He  was  not  sure  even 
of  British  naval  strength,  because  steam  gave  France  an 
advantage  ;  he  was  quite  certain  of  British  military  weakness. 
‘  Even  with  equal  numbers  we  should  begin  by  being  beaten 
on  land,  fifty  thousand  Frenchmen  would  beat  fifty  thousand 
Englishmen,  and  we  have  not  so  many  to  oppose  to  a  sudden 
invasion.’  Derby,  the  actual  Prime  Minister,  Russell  and 
Lansdowne  thought  the  same.  Brunnow  suggested  closer 
relations  with  Russia.  Aberdeen  agreed  ;  ‘  these  considera¬ 
tions,’  said  he,  '  make  us  doubly  desirous  of  strengthening  our 
ties  with  the  Continent.  ...  If  he  [Napoleon]  thinks  us  dis¬ 
united  he  will  fall  upon  us.’  ^  The  confessions  at  the  end 
of  this  despatch,’  noted  Nicholas  with  well-founded  scorn. 
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‘  serves  to  show  the  cowardice  of  the  government.  That’s  the 
position  in  which  England  is.’ 

The  Derby  Ministry  fell  and  their  resignations  were 
announced  on  December  20.  By  the  24th  Aberdeen  had 
formed  a  ministry,  with  Lord  John  Russell  as  temporary 
Foreign  Minister,  whom  Clarendon,  a  more  conciliatory  person, 
was  Hkely  to  succeed.  Palmerston  was  a  little  in  disgrace. 
He  was  given  the  Home  Office,  where  he  could  not  do  much 
harm,  and  he  was  closely  watched  by  the  Queen.  Nicholas 
thought  he  could  impress  Victoria,  Aberdeen,  Russell  and 
Clarendon.  If  he  could  arrive  at  an  understanding  with  the 
British  ministers,  they  would  manage  the  British  parliament, 
press  and  public.  Anyhow  the  parliament  was  an  assembly 
of  bagmen,  who  did  not  want  war.  Perhaps  he  could  get 
their  ministers  to  give  him  their  word,  if  he  spoke  as  one  man 
to  another.  For  he  retained  his  touching  belief  in  the  word 
of  an  English  gentleman.  But  he  began  the  world-famous 
conversations  with  Seymour  on  January  9,  just  one  day  before 
he  received  the  definite  news  that  Aberdeen  had  formed  his 
ministry.  Thus  the  rapprochement  was  first  made  to  England 
in  general,  though  soon  afterwards  to  Aberdeen  in  particular. 
Brunnow  set  to  work  on  Aberdeen  with  considerable  art.  He 
knew  Aberdeen  suspected  theories,  so  he  emphasised  the  fact 
that  France  had  sent  the  Charlemagne  through  the  Dardanelles 
in  defiance  of  the  Convention  of  1841.  He  also  announced 
that  the  Czar  had  at  last  recognised  the  upstart  and  revolu¬ 
tionary  kingdom  of  Belgium.  He  hinted  that  he  had  delayed 
recognition  because  he  ‘  was  not  unmindful  of  the  impediments 
with  which  we  had  to  contend  under  former  administrations  ’ 
{i.e,  when  Russell  was  Premier  and  Palmerston  Foreign 
Secretary) .  But  it  had  been  accorded  now  that  Aberdeen  was 
in  power,  as  a  mark  of  the  Czar’s  confidence  in  him  and  in  his 
fnendship  for  Russia.  It  was  his  opinion  which  would  count 
with  the  Czar.* 

Now  here  is  revealed  the  secret  of  the  policy  of  the  Czar. 
He  and  Brunnow  thought  that  they  could  so  manage  Aberdeen 
as  to  make  him  their  obedient  instrument.  So  far  they  were 
right,  or  nearly  so.  Before  they  had  even  made  their  first 
demands  Aberdeen  commented,  ‘  whether  right  or  wrong,  we 
advise  the  Turks  to  yield.’  What  they  did  not  see  was  that 
Aberdeen,  unlike  the  Czar,  could  issue  no  orders  to  his 
cabinet.  Indeed,  in  intercourse  with  Brunnow,  Aberdeen 
learned  secrets  that  he  did  not  always  communicate,  and  thus 

*  PU.  Aber,  MSS.,  Add.  MSS.  43144,  ff.  335-6.  Brunnow  to  Aberdeen  of 
January  31,  1853.  That  is  the  tenor  of  all  the  corr^pondence. 
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aroused  suspicion.  '  These  private  and  verbal  communica¬ 
tions  with  Brunnow/  wrote  Palmerston  later,  ‘  [were]  not  at 
all  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  many  of  his  colleagues 
and  irreparable  mischief  was  thereby  occasioned.’  Indeed 
perhaps  war  itself  was  the  outcome  of  the  misunderstandings. 
For  Nicholas  believed  that,  whatever  happened,  Aberdeen 
would  prevent  his  colleagues  from  going  to  war.  And  that  is 
exactly  what  he  failed  to  do. 


CHAPTER  XII 


How  Count  Leiningen  Succeeded  and  why 
Prince  Mensikov  Failed 

I 

Ambassador  :  May  it  please  Tour  Majesty  to  give  its  leave 

Freely  to  render  what  we  have  in  charge, 

Henry  V,  Act  I,  Sc.  2. 

The  victory  of  the  French  in  the  battle  of  the  Holy  Places  had 
wounded  Nicholas  too  deeply  for  him  to  accept  defeat.  He 
replied  by  an  appeal  at  once  to  force  and  to  persuasion,  a 
move  characteristic  of  his  whole  policy.  He  planned  to  attach 
England  to  himself  and  thus  deprive  Turkey  of  her  only  friend. 
He  ordered  the  mobilisation  of  two  army  corps  in  South  Russia 
on  December  30,  1852,  and  set  his  forts  and  flotilla  in  order 
on  the  Black  Sea.  When  these  preparations  were  complete 
he  could  put  pressure  upon  Turkey,  at  once  isolated  and 
menaced,  and  obtain  the  restoration  of  the  religious  status  quo. 
Just  at  this  moment  Austria  intervened  and  proved  that 
vigorous  action  would  bring  Turkey  to  her  knees.  She  ended 
the  war  on  Montenegro,  and  convinced  Nicholas  that  a  threat 
of  force  would  bring  the  Turks  to  their  senses. 

It  has  already  been  told  how  Omer  pasha  had  provoked 
war  and  invaded  Montenegro  with  five  armies,  and  how  Danilo 
had  appealed  for  help  both  to  Austria  and  to  Russia.  *  Neither 
of  them  was  sorry  to  have  the  opportunity  of  wreaking 
vengeance  on  Turkey  for  her  refusal  to  give  up  the  Hungarian 
refugees.  But  the  resolution  and  vigour  shown  by  Austria 
are  in  themselves  significant,  for  she  did  not  often  show  either 
under  Count  BuoL  Count  Leiningen  was  now  sent  on  a 
special  mission  to  Constantinople,  with  instructions  to  demand 
redress  on  several  points.  He  was  to  insist  on  a  change  of 
government  in  Bosnia  ;  to  insist  on  an  armistice  between 
Turkey  and  Montenegro  ;  to  prevent  Turkish  vessels  from 
entemg  the  Bay  of  Cattaro  and  using  Sutorina  as  a  port.  If 
possible  he  was  to  secure  to  Austria  the  right  of  protecting 

*  Vide  supra,  pp.  22 1-2. 
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Christian  subjects  in  Bosnia.  He  was  to  demand  categorical 
answers  and  to  return  in  ten  days  of  arrival  unless  satisfied. 
This  was  an  ultimatum,  and  the  more  formidable  since  Russia 
was  prepared  to  support  it  by  arms.  Austria  was  equally 
resolute.  Her  charge  d'affaires  told  Rose  that  her  troops  were 
massed  on  the  border  and  ready.  ‘  One  act  of  indiscretion 
[by  the  Turks]  .  .  .  would  be  followed  by  a  general  engage¬ 
ment  and  a  war.’ 

Austria  was  warlike  because  she  was  terrified.  She  really 
feared  that  a  1  urkish  attack  on  Montenegro  would  disturb 
her  own  Jugoslav  subjects  and  again  provoke  not  only  Bosnia, 
but  Servia,  to  rebellion.  ^  The  least  incident,’  said  Count 
Colloredo  to  I.ord  John  Russell,  ‘  might  be  enough  to  light 
that  which  lies  glowing  beneath  the  cinders  and  might  thus 
induce  the  Servians,  even  against  the  wishes  of  their  govern¬ 
ment,  to  decide  to  aid  their  oppressed  brethren  [the  Montene¬ 
grins].  I  have  no  need  to  tell  you  that  we  shall  use  all  the 
influence  we  possess  on  Servia  to  preach  patience,  peace,  and 
submission  and  to  prevent  a  guilty  or  insolent  decision  to  go 
to  war.  Yet,  if  the  Porte  were  blind  enough  to  persist  in  the 
unfortunate  system  pursued  for  over  a  year  towards  the 
Christians  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  who  can  say  whether 
it  will  be  possible  to  calm  the  ardour  of  the  Slav  riverine 
populations  [the  Servians]  enjoying,  under  Russian  protection 
a  happier  lot  than  their  brothers  ?  Who  can  extenuate  the 
acts  and  cruelties  of  functionaries  like  the  renegade  Omer 
pasha  ?  Who  can  calculate  the  result  of  a  spark  thrown  amid 
such  combustible  matter?  All  the  powers  interested  in 
preventing  such  a  catastrophe  should  insist  on  the  Porte 
changing  its  attitude  and  doing  what  is  necessary  for  the 
raciaJ  pacification  of  the  provinces.’ 

Even  Lord  John  Russell  was  impressed.  He  stressed  the 
need  of  preserving  Turkey  in  the  interest  of  general  peace,  but 
agreed  to  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  in  Montenegro. 
He  also  aided  the  Austrians  by  a  distinctly  moderate  speech  in 
the  Commons  (March  3)  and  by  refusing  to  lay  papers  before 
parliament  on  the  subject  of  Montenegro.  In  point  of  fact 
the  campaign  had  not  been  successful  and  the  Turks  perceived 
that  the  demands  of  Leiningen  had  better  be  accepted  lest  a 
worse  thing  befall  them.  Their  time  limit  of  ten  days  had 
subsequently  been  extended  to  twelve.  Rather  to  the  surprise 
of  the  diplomats  they  quietly  accepted  most  of  Leiningen’s 
demands.  On  two  points  they  proved  uncompromising. 
They  declined  to  give  Austria  any  right  of  protecting  Christians 
in  Bosnia  ;  they  refused  to  abandon  their  right  of  access  to  the 
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Bay  of  Cattaro,  via  Sutorina.  Leiningen  prudently  gave  way 
on  these  points,  while  insisting  on  the  others.'^®® 

By  February  12  the  matter  was  settled.  Orders  were  sent 
to  Omer  pasha  to  sign  an  armistice,  to  evacuate  Montenegro 
and  to  resign  his  command.  On  the  1 7th  the  settlement  was 
announced  to  the  world,  and  on  March  3  Montenegro  and 
Turkey  signed  a  peace.  Nicholas  had  promised  to  support 
Franz  Josef  in  vigorous  terms.  ^  If  war  by  Turkey  against 
Thee  should  result,’  he  wrote  to  his  brother  Emperor,  ‘  Thou 
mayest  be  assured  in  advance  that  it  will  be  precisely  the  same 
as  though  Turkey  had  declared  war  on  myself.’*  Franz  Josef 
replied,  after  the  Turks  had  surrendered,  expressing  his 
"  deepest  gratitude,’  and  Buol  subsequently  acknowledged  that 
Russia’s  aid  had  been  decisive.  Austria’s  triumph  was 
complete  and  served  as  a  model  for  Nicholas  to  imitate  and  to 
surpass. 


II 

The  profession  of  kindness,  with  that  sword  in  his  hand  and  that  demand  of 
surrender,  is  one  of  the  most  provoking  acts  of  his  hostility, — ^Burke,  On  the  Affairs 
of  America,  1777. 

‘  To  the  indignation  of  the  whole  Greek  population  following 
the  Greek  rite,  the  key  of  the  church  of  Bethlehem  has  been 
made  over  to  the  Latins,  so  as  publicly  to  demonstrate  their 
religious  supremacy  in  the  East.  The  mischief  is  done,  and 
there  is  no  longer  any  question  of  preventing  it.  It  is  now 
necessary  to  remedy  it.’ Count  Nesselrode  sent  this  instruction 
to  Baron  Bruimow  on  hearing  the  fatal  news.  By  January  13, 
1853,  there  was  activity  in  the  Black  Sea  fleet  and  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  army  corps.  But  in  announcing  the  fact  on 
the  same  day  Nesselrode  explained  that  ‘  Th^e  [Russian] 
Emperor  is  very  irritated  with  the  Sultan  and  thinks  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  intimidate  him  to  avoid  being  obliged  later  to  come 
seriously  and  actually  to  war,  which  according  to  him  must  at 
all  costs  be  avoided,  whether  in  the  East  or  West.  On  this 
subject  he  has  been  very  angry  with  his  son,  the  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas,  who  had  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  a  war  with  the 
Turks.  The  Emperor  did  not  content  himself  with  giving  a 
rude  lesson  but  ordered  an  inquiry  to  find  out  whence  his  son 
had  derived  the  news  of  war.’  The  Czar  himself  confirmed 
this  intelligence  to  the  French  ambassador.  ^  I  wished  to 

*  Redlich,  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  [1929],  127-8.  For  the  effect  vide 
IV.S.A.^  Weisungen  nach  Konstantinopel.  Buol  to  Klezl,  No.  4  of  May  7, 1853. 
The  evidence  of  Leining^  himself,  based  on  his  papers,  has  only  just  come  into  my 
hands  and  will  be  found  in  n.  455. 
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avoid  war,  in  the  East  as  in  the  West  and,  so  as  not  to  be  obKged 
to  undergo  it,  ...  I  felt  the  necessity  of  speaking  to  these 
wretched  Turks  with  firmness.’  Seymour  said  that  the 
Emperor  seemed  pacific,  though  he  was  wearing  a  helmet  and 
sleeping  in  a  cainp-bcd.  On  learning  of  the  success  of  the 
Leiningen  mission  the  Czar  relaxed  his  war  preparations  by 
countermanding  the  military  sequestration  of  horses  in  the 
Black  Sea  districts.  But  Prince  Mensikov  went  forward  on  a 
special  mission  to  Constantinople. 

The  mind  and  will  of  the  Czar  determined  the  form  of  the 
mission  of  MenSikov.  They  arc  revealed  partially  in  the  con¬ 
versations  with  Seymour,  and  completely  in  the  document 
written  by  Nicholas  after  talking  with  his  best  military  adviser. 

In  reviewing  the  whole  situation  he  makes  no  reference  either 
to  the  Treaty  of  Kainardji  or  to  the  Holy  Places.  It  can  be 
proved  that  neither  Nicholas  nor  Nesselrode  nor  Brunnow 
knew  much  about  the  treaty  or  the  claim  which  it  put  forward. 
Their  uncritical  adoption  of  it  seems  in  fact  to  have  been  due 
to  a  secret,  and  perhaps  sinister,  suggestion  of  Reschid  pasha.^®® 
The  Czar  and  his  advisers  ultimately  went  to  war  over  a  claim 
they  had  never  troubled  to  examine.  It  would  not  be  fair  to 
say  that  the  question  of  religious  protection  was  a  pretext,  for 
Nicholas  felt  deeply  about  the  Holy  Places.  He  frequently 
declared  that  he  had  no  political  views  on  Turkey  and  desired 
only  to  satisfy  the  conscience  of  his  subjects.  But  no  religious 
claim,  urged  with  threats  and  backed  with  force,  can  remain 
purely  religious.  The  demand  for  a  religious  protectorate  over 
the  Orthodox  subjects  of  the  Porte  had  a  political  implication. 
The  article  in  MenSikov’s  instructions,  which  authorised  him 
to  propose  a  defensive  alliance  to  Turkey,  had  a  direct  political 
meaning.  Thus  the  motives  of  Nicholas,  even  if  purely 
religious  to  begin  with,  could  not  remain  so.  And  for  that 
reason,  though  he  sought  peace,  he  found  war. 

The  Czar’s  idea  of  negotiating  was  to  wave  the  olive  branch 
in  one  hand  and  the  sword  in  the  other.  This  dangerous 
method  seems  to  have  been  fully  approved  by  his  most  trusted 
advisers.  ‘  Si  vis  pacem,  para  bellum,’  wrote  Nesselrode 
(F ebruary  14).  ‘  An  article  [in  an  agreement]  more  or  less  long, 

more  or  less  severe,’  replied  Brunnow  (April  2),  ‘  wiU  add 
nothing  to  the  reality  of  our  influence.  That  consists  in  facts 
not  words.  Russia  is  strong,  Turkey  is  weak,  that  is  the  pre¬ 
amble  of  all  our  treaties.  .  .  .  This  epitaph  is  inscribed  already 
on  the  tomb  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.’  *  These  views  only 

*  Martens,  TraiUs  conclus  par  la  RussU,  XII,  309-31 1.  These  views, 
though  not  corroborated,  are  probably  correct. 
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encouraged  the  Czar  in  his  worst  tendencies.  He  really 
wished  for  peace,  but  he  intended  ‘  a  show  of  force.^  He 
thought  it  the  way  to  impress  orientals,  and  it  had  twice  been 
successful  of  late.  Napoleon  had  browbeaten  the  Sultan  over 
Tripoli,  as  had  Leiningen  over  Montenegro.  But  the  weakest 
power  will  not  always  yield  to  force,  and  Turkey  was  less  likely 
to  surrender  to  Russia  than  to  Austria  or  to  France.  If  Turkey 
refused  to  yield,  what  was  to  happen  ?  Nicholas  could  not 
tell.  A  power  which  threatens  force  may  be  driven  to  use  it. 

‘  A  menace  which  is  not  intended  to  be  executed,’  wrote 
Canning  once,  ‘  is  an  engine  which  Great  Britain  should  never 
condescend  to  employ.’  Well  indeed  if  Nicholas  had  followed 
the  sage  advice  of  Canning.  It  was  peculiarly  difficult  for 
him  to  do  so.  Though  simple  in  private  life,  he  '  loves  the 
theatrical  on  extraordinary  occasions,  and  is  subject  to  trans¬ 
ports  and  sudden  resolutions.’  And  again,  ‘  his  sentiment  of 
right  is  weakened  by  his  passionate  and  immoderate  desire 
to  succeed  in  everything.’  Of  all  things  he  loved  most 
an  outstanding  and  dramatic  success.  Now  if  Mensikov’s 
menaces  failed,  the  Czar’s  ‘  show  of  force  ’  would  be  in  vain. 
Could  the  haughty  despot  avow  that  he  had  been  ‘  trifled 
with  ’  or  that  he  was  powerless  before  ‘  these  wretched 
Turks  ’  ?  So  war  might  be,  and  ultimately  was,  the  result  of 
bravado. 

Prince  Mensikov  finally  proceeded  to  Constantinople  in 
February  as  ambassador  on  a  special  and  extraordinary  mission. 
It  was  a  golden  opportunity  for  a  good  diplomat.  But  fortune 
in  selecting  Mensikov  as  ambassador  was  as  capricious  as  she  had 
been  in  selecting  Nicholas  for  Czar  or  Aberdeen  for  Prime 
Minister.  Had  Nicholas  been  weak,  Aberdeen  strong,  or 
MenSikov  tactful,  there  might  have  been  no  war.  The  Russian 
public  forced  Mensikov  on  the  Czar  much  in  the  same  way  as  the 
British  public  forced  Stratford  on  Aberdeen.  Nesselrode,  whose 
advice  was  so  seldom  taken  in  this  crisis,  had  hoped  and  prayed 
for  Count  Orlov.  He  would  have  been  an  admirable  choice  as 
he  was  courteous  and  conciliatory.  He  had  displayed  an  easy 
mastery  in  handling  Turkish  statesmen  of  every  kind  and  had 
brought  them  to  sign  the  Treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi  by  a  kind 
of  effortless  artistry.  ‘  If  you  had  been  sent  ...  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,’  said  Seymour  to  Orlov  at  a  later  date,  ‘  all  that 
has  occurred  there  would  have  been  avoided.’  ^  And  I  really 
believe  you  are  right,’  rejoined  Orlov. 

The  reason  Orlov  was  set  aside  is  to  be  foimd  in  a  petition, 
sent  direct  from  Constantinople,  signed  by  the  patriarch  of 
Jerusalem  and  others.  They  prayed  for  a  special  mission. 
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for  a  good  Russian  and  a  good  churchman.  ‘  Pure  Russian 
as  he  is  .  .  .  he  [Mensikov]  has  been  selected  for  his  present 
mission,  especially  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  the  religious  zeal 
of  the  Emperor  who  is  scarcely  a  free  agent  in  the  question  of 
the  Holy  Places.’  So,  even  in  Russia,  public  opinion  exercised 
its  evil  influence  and  Mensikov,  who  aspired  to  represent  the 
will  of  the  one,  in  reality  represented  the  prejudice  of  the 
many.  ‘  Mensikov  is  a  very  gentlemanlike  and  agreeable 
man,’  so  Clarendon  heard,  ‘  but  of  tranchant  wit  and  liking 
to  make  jokes  et  donner  le  change  upon  serious  matters.’ 

‘  He  is  not  considered  a  safe  man  in  the  relations  of  private 
life,’  nor  did  he  prove  so  in  his  public  capacity.  Orlov  thought 
•him  ‘  a  very  clever  man  but  reserved  and  suspicious  and  not  a 
diplomat, — ^he  does  not  know  what  he  may  do,  he  allows  himself 
to  depend  too  much  [on],  or  to  be  too  much  restricted  .  .  . 
by  his  instructions.’  Now  this  may  be  true  enough,  but  is  not 
quite  fair  to  Mensikov.  His  difficulties  were  the  greater 
because  of  his  instructions.  They  were  vague  in  one  part, 
peremptory  in  another.  He  was  given  ‘  full  powers  and 
latitude,’  yet  told  to  leave  in  three  days  if  his  demands  were 
not  granted.  Also  his  allegiance  was  divided.  He  received 
his  instructions  from  Nesselrode,  but  he  was  responsible  directly 
to  the  Czar. 

The  five  instructions  given  by  Nesselrode  dealt  with  all 
sorts  of  extraneous  matters,  including  information  about  the 
attitude  of  the  Great  Powers,  and  notes  about  the  Turkish 
cabinet.  Mensikov  was  to  refuse  to  treat  with  Fuad,  the 
existing  Turkish  Foreign  Minister,  who  had  induced  the 
Sultan  to  break  his  word  to  the  Czar.  The  existing  Grand 
Vizier,  Mehemet  Ali,  was  said  to  repent  his  former  behaviour. 
Reschid,  the  ex-Grand  Vizier,  had  promised  assistance  secretly 
and  suggested  Russia’s  cleuming  privileges  under  the 
Kjunardji  Treaty.  He  was  not  perhaps  to  be  trusted.  In 
general,  a  new  firman  was  to  be  obtained  from  the  Sultan  con¬ 
firming  the  Orthodox  privileges  as  they  had  existed  in  February 
1852.  Also  repairs  were  to  be  executed  to  the  dome  of  the 
church  of  the  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.  Next,  and  more 
ominous,  a  second  was  to  be  obtained  from  the  Sultan 

granting  and  guaranteeing  for  the  future  full  privileges  to 
the  Greek  Christians  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  acknow¬ 
ledging  Russia’s  right  to  protect  them.  Much  was  said 
about  this  right  being  granted  under  old  firmans^  but  no 
specific  arguments  or  instances  given.  The  right  itself  was 
to  be  embodied  in  a  Sened,  or  Convention,  ‘  having  the  force 
of  a  treaty.’ 
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The  third  and  fourth  instructions  made  clear  that  the 
religious  influence  of  France  must  be  checked.  ‘  Other 
Christian  religious  communities  seek  to  harm  our  secular 
influence.’  This  was  an  unfortunate  admission,  for  Mensikov, 
like  Nicholas,  always  asserted  in  public  that  he  sought  no 
political  or  secular  rights  for  Russia  in  Turkey,  but  merely 
religious  influence.  If  France  showed  opposition  or  was  an 
obstacle  to  settlement,  Russia  would  sign  a  secret  defensive 
alliance  with  Turkey  to  protect  her.  The  treaty  was  to  be 
defensive,  to  be  limited  in  point  of  time,  and  ‘  necessarily 
secret.’  It  was  only  to  be  offered  if  the  Turks  demurred  to 
signing  the  Sened, 

The  instructions  showed  that  Mensikov  must  not  only 
obtain  reparation  as  regards  the  Holy  Places,  but  also  must 
force  the  Turks  to  sign  the  Sened  and  thus  get  guarantees  for 
the  future.  What  was  alarming  was  the  method  suggested. 
It  is  pretty  clear  that  Fuad  was  to  be  expelled  from  the  Foreign 
Office,*  and  that  Mensikov  was  to  be  peremptory  in  his  demand 
in  other  ways.  He  was  to  quit  Constantinople  in  three  days 
after  formally  presenting  his  demands,  if  they  were  not  granted. 
He  brought  with  him  an  autograph  letter  from  the  Czar  to 
the  Sultan,  which  conveyed  these  demands  in  language  of 
courteous  menace.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  this  letter, 
while  blaming  the  advice  of  ‘  inexperienced  or  malevolent 
counsellors,’  offers  ‘  an  entente  between  Russia  and  Turkey  ’ 
to  protect  the  latter’s  independence  against  certain  {i.e. 
French)  ^  claims  and  pretensions.’  Such  an  entente  could 
only  be  an  alliance,  and  the  Czar  himself  authorised  the  idea. 
MenSikov  had  entire  discretion  over  the  whole  question  of  the 
defensive  alliance  against  France.  He  was  also  ordered  "  not  to 
deny  but  to  confirm  the  [rumours  of]  military  preparations.’ 
Now  all  this  sounds  like  pure  force  and  threats.  Yet  in  the 
first  draft  of  the  instructions  Nesselrode  had  suggested  ^  a  wide 
latitude  both  as  to  language,  by  turns  friendly  and  threatening, 
as  upon  the  nature  of  terms  possible  to  accept.’  And,  despite 
the  hints  of  violence,  Mensikov  was  told  that  ‘the  Ottoman 
Empire  would  dissolve  at  the  first  touch  [of  war]  and  that  the 
Emperor  does  not  wish  to  accelerate  that  catastrophe.’  The 
net  result  seems  to  be  that  the  Czar  did  not  wish  a  war,  but  that 
it  might  result  from  the  vagueness  of  the  instructions  and  from 
the  clumsiness  of  the  negotiator.  ‘Jacob’s  voice  and  Esau’s 

*  Brunnow  stated  in  a  memo  of  May  25,  1853,  *  Russia  never  required,  as 
has  been  falsely  asserted,  the  dismissal  of  this  minister  [Fuad],’  but  he  admits 
Mensikov  was  given  ‘  reasons  which  would  prevent  him  from  entering  into 
negotiation  with  Fuad’  {Accoimts  &  Papers  [1854],  LXXI  [1698],  No.  191, 
p.  190). 
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hand  were  never  more  skilfully  combined,’  Stratford  de 
Redcliffe  wrote  of  one  of  MenSikov’s  official  communications. 
The  description  applied  equally  well  to  his  instructions. 


Ill 

Tou  have  done  that  you  should  be  sorry  for. 

There  is  no  terror,  Cassms,  in  your  threats. 

Julius  Caesar,  Act  IV,  Sc.  3. 

Men§ikov’s  show  of  force  was  at  least  splendid.  Early  in 
February  he  set  out  from  St.  Petersburgh.  He  visited  the 
Russian  troops  in  Bessarabia  and  reviewed  the  Black  Sea  fleet 
in  the  harbour  of  Sevastopol.  He  sailed,  with  a  prince  and 
two  personal  adjutants  of  the  Emperor  on  his  staff,  in  a  ship 
ominously  called  the  Thunderer.  He  was  followed  to  Con¬ 
stantinople  at  two  days’  interval  by  another  man-of-war,  and 
by  a  steamer  bearing  an  admiral  and  a  general,  as  if  to  suggest 
that  their  services  might  be  needed  if  his  failed.  On  the  last 
day  of  February  he  reached  the  Bosphorus  and,  by  a  carefully 
arranged  piece  of  stage  management,  landed  in  the  presence 
of  a  crowd  of  Greek  Christians  who  escorted  him  with  shouts 
to  the  Russian  Legation.  Such  demonstrations  were  unlikely 
to  recommend  Prince  MenSikov  to  the  Turks.  The  Grand 
Vizier  was  Mehemet  Ali,  the  Sultan’s  brother-in-law.  He 
was  an  even  less  ‘  safe  man  ’  than  Mensikov  ‘  in  the  relations 
of  private  life,’  for  he  had  murdered  a  Christian  concubine. 
But  this  method  of  keeping  order  in  his  harem  showed  that  he 
upheld  old  Turkish  usage,  good  or  bad.  He  was  brutal  and 
reactionary  but,  though  a  savage,  brave.  He  had  once 
quelled  a  mutiny  by  rushing  on  the  soldiers  sword  in  hand. 
He  was  in  fact  to  prove  the  stoutest  of  all  in  his  resistance.  It 
was  part  of  the  fatal  blindness  of  Mensikov  that  he  failed  to 
penetrate  the  duplicity  of  Mehemet  Ali.  The  prince  even 
had  some  hopes  of  winning  him  over,  hopes  which  Mehemet 
Ali  may  have  fostered  but  only  (to  do  him  justice)  in  order  to 
betray. 

The  first  point  of  Mensikov’s  attack  was  Fuad,  the  Foreign 
Minister.  Fuad  was  far  more  amenable  than  the  Grand 
Vizier,  polished,  westernised,  conciliatory,  graceful.  But 
Fuad  had  caused  the  keys  of  Bethlehem  to  be  handed  over  to 
the  Latins  and  induced  his  master  to  break  his  word  to  Russia. 
Having  sent  in  his  credentials  MenSikov  demanded  that  the 
Grand  Vizier  should  come  outside  the  gates  of  the  Porte  to 
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receive  him.  Mehemet  AK,  affronted  by  an  unprecedented 
request,  refused.  On  March  2  Mensikov  accordingly  appeared 
and  entered  the  Porte  on  his  visit  of  ceremonial  to  the  Grand 
Vizier.  But  people  noted  with  astonishment  that  the  prince 
was  not  in  a  uniform  covered  with  gold  lace  and  stars,  but 
‘  habille  en  bourgeois  ’  with  frock  coat  and  round  hat.* 
To  wear  a  civil  costume  was  uncivil  indeed,  and  Mehemet  Ali 
was  offended.  A  crueller  humiliation  awaited  Fuad.  His 
room  was  next  to  the  Grand  Vizier’s.  Its  door  was  flung 
open  wide  and  the  ‘  Introducer  of  Ambassadors  ’  was  there 
to  show  the  way.  Mensikov,  disregarding  the  ‘  invariable 
custom  ’  of  visiting  the  Foreign  Minister,  walked  past  the  open 
door.  In  an  instant  the  great  concourse  of  Greeks  assembled 
outside  knew  of  the  insult.  Fuad  waited  two  hours  longer, 
but  Mensikov  appeared  no  more  that  day.  The  affront  was 
palpable  and  designed,  and  the  more  galhng  because  the 
prince’s  credentials  had  been  sent  direct  to  Fuad.  And  in  the 
East  an  affront  to  the  servant  is  always  an  affront  to  the  master. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  the  prince  thought  that  an  insult 
of  this  kind  could  be  forgotten  and  that  it  might  even  lead  to 
an  understanding.  Fuad,  thus  insulted,  resigned,  as  he  was 
meant  to  do.  The  prince  actually  described  Fuad’s  retire¬ 
ment  as  ‘  a  part  of  that  reparation  ’  which  he  intended  to 
exact.  Fuad  had  indeed  told  Rose  in  December  that  '  he 
[Fuad]  had  only  been  too  polite  and  considerate  in  all  his 
communications  with  the  Russian  legation ;  that  he  had 
even  offered  to  resign  at  once  if  that  step  would  be  in  any  way 
gratifying  to  them  ;  that  the  Russian  legation  knew  all  this, 
but  were  determined  to  sacrifice  him.’  This  statement  is 
probably  true  and,  if  it  is,  Fuad  could  not  complain  of  having 
to  resign.  He  might  justly  complain  of  the  needless  insults 
Mensikov  had  inflicted.  But  the  prince’s  honour  was  satisfied 
with  the  wounding  of  his  opponent,  and  thereafter  he  assumed 
a  mild  demeanour  towards  the  Turks  and  even  told  the  French 
charge  d'affaires  [M.  Benedetti]  that  he  considered  the  question 
of  ^e  Holy  Places  ‘  secondary.’  He  also  actually  declared 
that,  in  contrast  to  Count  Leiningen,  he  was  ‘  a  negotiator,’ 
not  one  who  threatened  war.  One  reason  doubtless  was  that 
Mensikov  was  deceived  by  Fuad’s  successor.  Fuad  had  been 
succeeded  at  the  Foreign  Office  by  Rifaat  pasha.  Now, 
according  to  Cowley,  an  ex-ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
‘  Rifaat  .  .  .  was  a  regular  Russian.’  So  the  game  seemed  in 
his  hands. 

*  So  MoUcrus  in  No.  24  of  March  5,  1853.  Russia  subsequently 

denied  it,  but  there  is  reason  to  suspect  the  denial. 
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MenSikov  erred  tactically  by  his  alternate  violence  and 
conciliation.  ‘  Against  orientals,’  says  a  military  expert,  ‘  it 
is  no  use  keeping  troops  in  reserve.  The  best  cards  should  be 
played  at  once.  A  few  hours  always  decide  the  fate  of  an 
engagement.’  In  diplomacy  also  forceful  policy  and  bold 
strokes  lose  their  value  unless  pressed  home  at  once.  ‘  If 
he  [Mensikov]  wished  to  succeed  here,’  said  the  Dutchman 
Mollerus,  ‘  he  had  to  carry  the  affair  by  assault  before  Turkey’s 
auxiliaries,  France  and  England,  could  intervene  with  effect. 
He  did  not  sufficiently  perceive  the  opportunity  offered  by  the 
absence  of  Lord  Rcdcliffc.  They  ought  to  have  told  him  that 
the  Turks,  feeble  and  timorous  after  his  [MenSikov’s]  arrival, 
would  have  granted  even  a  more  extensive  demand  than  the 
Sened.  But,  once  aided  by  the  advice  of  Lord  Redcliffe,  they 
would  follow  no  impulse  but  his.’  The  British  and  French 
ambassadors  were  alike  absent  in  March,  but  were  both  due  to 
return  in  the  first  week  of  April.  Men§ikov  was  fully  capable 
of  shaking  the  confidence  of  Colonel  Rose  and  of  M.  Benedetti. 
He  was  unwise  to  wait  until  Stratford,  the  man  ‘  who  had  more 
pluck  in  his  little  finger  than  the  whole  Divan,'  arrived  on 
the  Bosphorus. 


IV 

All  yet  seems  well  and,  if  it  end  so  meet. 

The  bitter  past,  more  welcome  is  the  sweet. 

All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Act  V,  Sc.  3. 

The  resignation  of  Fuad  in  itself  caused  no  small  sensation. 
In  this  case  ‘  an  exception  to  the  invariable  rule  was  made  .  .  . 
for  the  purpose  of  shewing  that  Fuad  effendi’s  own  will  and 
not  foreign  intervention  was  the  cause  of  his  resignation. 
Hitherto  it  was  not  supposed  possible  that  any  Turkish  minister 
could  possess  a  will  on  any  matter  connected  with  the  Sultan’s 
prerogative.’  This  pathetic  attempt  saved  the  Sultan’s 
dignity  and  the  diplomatic  situation.  Prince  Mensikov  was 
careful  to  explain  that  he  had  not  demanded  Fuad’s  dismissal, 
but  his  explanation  proved  too  much  for  the  French  and 
British  chargSs  d'affaires.  Benedetti  was  afterwards  the  dupe 
of  Bismarck,  and  Rose  was  now  the  dupe  of  Mensikov.  Both 
men  failed  at  the  crisis.  Benedetti  telegraphed  to  Paris 
asking  the  government  to  send  up  the  French  fleet  to  the 
Aegean.  Rose,  even  more  excited,  did  not  consult  his  govern¬ 
ment,  but  telegraphed  direct  to  M^ta  asking  Admiral  Dundas 
to  send  the  Mediterranean  squadron  at  once  to  Constantinople. 


THE  FRENCH  FLEET  SENT  TO  SALAMIS  3II 

France  obeyed,  but  England  disobeyed,  these  dramatic 
summonses  from  the  Bosphorus.  On  March  19  Drouyn  de 
Lhuys  informed  Lord  Cowley  at  Paris  of  the  French  intention 
to  send  a  squadron  not  indeed  to  Constantinople,  but  to  the 
famous  isle  of  Salamis  in  the  Aegean.  When  Cowley  remon¬ 
strated,  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  said  ‘that  the  French  fleet  had  been 
ordered  to  the  coast  of  Greece  not  with  any  immediate  hostile 
intention,  but  to  be  prepared  for  any  eventuality.’  Cowley 
then  used  strong  language :  ‘  If  the  integrity  and  independence 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire  were  menaced,  whose  fault  was  it? 
Conscientiously,  I  must  say  it  was  the  fault  of  France  and  of 
Austria,  of  France  in  raising  without  consideration  the  question 
of  the  Holy  Places,  which  had  given  Russia  the  pretext  for  the 
present  proceedings,  of  Austria  in  setting  the  example  of  menace 
and  intimidation.’  To  these  home-truths  Drouyn  de  Lhuys 
made  no  effective  reply.  He  ‘  admitted,  so  far  as  his  personal 
opinion  was  concerned,  the  error  committed  towards  the 
Turkish  Government,  not  only  in  the  matter  of  the  Sacred 
Buildings,  but  in  the  naval  demonstration  undertaken  last 
year  against  Tripoli.’  But  he  added,  ‘The  Emperor  would 
rather  be  pounded  in  a  mortar  [brayi  dans  un  mortier)  than 
submit  to  the  dictation  of  Russia.’  In  spite  of  these  brave 
words,  de  Lhuys  offered  to  stop  the  despatch  of  the  fleet  on 
the  20th  on  conditions.  Cowley  demurred  for  the  moment, 
but  showed  signs  of  accepting  them  on  the  21st.  But  the 
Emperor  evaded  an  audience.  Cowley  was  told  that  ‘  public 
opinion  would  not  allow  the  Emperor  to  act  otherwise.’ 

It  was  too  late  and  the  instructions  had  gone  out.  The  French 
fleet  sailed  on  the  25th  for  Salamis. 

The  British  government  had  already  taken  a  decision 
precisely  opposite  to  the  French  one.  On  the  19th  Clarendon, 
the  new  Foreign  Secretary,  received  Dundas’  despatch  from 
the  Admiralty.  Dundas  reported  that,  while  with  the  fleet 
at  Malta,  he  had  received  a  summons  from  Rose,  but  had  not 
acted  on  it.  He  therefore  wished  to  take  the  orders  of  the 
Home  Government. The  shrewd  old  Scotchman  knew  that 
a  charge  d'affaires  at  Constantinople  ought  not  to  control  the 
British  fleet  or  policy.  The  matter  had  to  be  decided,  so 
Sir  James  Graham,  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  summoned 
the  chief  men  of  the  Ministry.  Aberdeen,  the  Prime  Minister, 
Clarendon,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  Lord  John  Russell,  the 
leader  of  the  Commons,  answered  his  call  on  the  20th  at  the 
Admiralty.  At  the  last  moment  Clarendon  induced  the  others 
to  ask  Palmerston  as  weU.  It  was  a  fateful  decision,  for  in 
future  these  four  men  constituted  the  effective  cabinet  on  all 
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Eastern  questions.  Lord  John  Russell  wrote  to  Clarendon 
before  the  meeting  that  ‘  in  case  of  the  invasion  of  Turkey  by 
Russia  on  any  pretence  wc  ought  to  send  a  messenger  to  St. 
Petersburgh  to  demand  the  evacuation  .  .  .  and,  in  case 
of  refusal,  to  enforce  that  demand  in  the  Baltic  as  well  as  in  the 
Dardanelles.  Wc  should  of  course  enter  into  concert  with 
France.’  But  Aberdeen  and  Clarendon  prevented  any 
rash  move  for  the  moment,  pointing  out  that  there  was  no  casus 
belli.  The  action,  or  rather  inaction,  of  Dundas  was  approved 
and  the  British  fleet  ordered  to  remain  at  Malta.  The  French 
Ambassador,  who  asked  England  to  join  in  a  demonstration 
on  the  2ist,  went  empty  away.  On  the  22nd  France  was 
informed  by  Clarendon,  in  phrases  with  a  Palmcrstonian  ring, 
that  Rose  had  not  been  justified  in  sending  for  the  fleet,  and 
that  the  whole  afiair  was  due  to  ‘  street  rumours,  Russian 
gossip,  Turkish  alarm  and  diplomatic  zeal.’  *  In  short,  the 
despatch  echoed  Talleyrand’s  advice  to  diplomats  :  ‘  Surtout, 
point  de  zele.’ 

The  refusal  of  the  British  government  to  send  the  fleet  at 
Rose’s  demand,  or  to  co-operate  with  the  French,  was  a  decision 
of  great  importance.  Napoleon’s  conduct  the  year  before,  in 
sending  a  squadron  to  Tripoli  and  the  Charlemagne  to  Constanti¬ 
nople,  had  made  war  a  possibility.  Since  that  time  Austria 
had  menaced  Turkey  with  war,  and  Russia  had  begun  military 
preparations  on  the  Black  Sea.  Napoleon  ought  not,  therefore, 
to  have  acted  on  this  occasion  without  reflection.  Yet  on  the 
25th  Walewski,  his  ambassador  in  London,  '  could  not  help 
admitting  that  his  government  have  behaved  foolishly  for 
themselves  and  improperly  towards  us.’  On  the  29th 
Napoleon  excused  himself  for  having  sent  the  fleet  at  all.  He 
almost  certainly  would  not  have  done  so  unless  he  had  counted 
on  England’s  joining  him.  Her  refusal  therefore  acted  as  a 
restraint  on  France  and  deferred  to  a  later  date  Napoleon’s 
favourite  scheme  of  a  Franco-British  alliance.  It  had  been 
discussed  in  February.  ‘Last  Saturday’  (February  26)  ‘the 
Cabinet  turned  down  the  French  proposition  for  an  alliance 
with  France  against  Austria  and  Russia,’  said  Aberdeen.  On 
March  21  he  wrote  to  Clarendon,  ‘We  desire  the  preservation 
of  Turkey ;  but  we  must  take  special  care  to  avoid  entering 
into  any  engagement  with  France,  either  positive  or  conditional 
upon  this  subject.’ 

A  close  connexion  with  France  seemed  needless,  for  the 

*  F.O.  27/956.  To  Cowley,  No.  52  of  March  22,  1853.  The  draft  of  the 
despatch  is  in  Clarendon’s  own  hand  and  the  quoted  passage  is  suppressed  in  the 
published  version. 
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recent  conversations  of  Nicholas  with  Seymour  had  given 
confidence  to  both  Russia  and  England.  Thus  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  ^  felt  sure  that  Her  Majesty’s  government  would  not 
labour  under  the  same  excitement  as  Her  Majesty’s  charge 
affaires.^  He  was  overjoyed  when  he  learned  that  the  British 
ministers  had  finally  disavowed  Rose.  They  were  not  bound 
to  France  and  refused  to  follow  her  lead.  They  had  refused 
to  be  bound  to  Nicholas  and  had  rejected  his  overture  for  a 
potential  agreement  in  case  of  the  dissolution  of  Turkey.  But 
they  had  been  so  deeply  impressed  by  his  sincerity,  that  only 
Lord  John  Russell  expressed  doubts  at  this  stage.  Even  so  late 
as  April  1 1  Palmerston  was  describing  Nicholas  as  ‘  a  gentle¬ 
man  ’  whose  word  could  be  trusted.  Clarendon  was  bold 
enough  to  assert  that  ^  we  did  quite  right  in  showing  confidence 
in  the  pledged  word  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.’ 


V 

The  gathering  cloud, 

And  the  little  wind  arising,  which  shall  one  day  pipe  so  loud. 

William  Morris,  Sigurd  the  Volsung. 

The  British  good  feeling  towards  Russia  was  undisturbed 
by  the  criticisms  of  Colonel  Rose,  by  the  early  activities  of 
Prince  Mensikov  or  by  the  naval  demonstration  of  France. 
Their  goodwill  is  evident  in  the  instructions  to  Lord  Stratford 
de  Redcliffe,  drawn  up  in  February  1853.  Having  taken  a 
leave  of  six  months  Stratford  had  resigned  his  post  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  in  January.  After  some  hesitation  the  government 
reappointed  him  to  Constantinople.  At  a  later  stage  Russell 
defended  this  action  in  his  driest  manner.  On  previous 
occasions,  he  said,  Aberdeen  and  Palmerston  had  each  had  an 
opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  Stratford,  but  had  each  reappointed 
him  to  Constantinople.  He  was  only  imitating  them  in  re¬ 
appointing  Stratford  a  third  time.  There  were  other  reasons 
too.  The  newspapers  were  calling  loudly  for  ‘  the  Elchi,’ 
since  there  was  a  threat  of  trouble  in  the  Balkans  ^  in  the 
spring.’  On  previous  occasions,  when  not  serving  as  a  diplo¬ 
mat,  Stratford  had  made  things  awkward  for  the  government 
of  the  day  by  going  into  parliament.  Aberdeen  thought  he 
would  not  be  formidable  at  a  distance.  It  was  a  typical 
politician’s  error.  Stratford  was  far  more  powerful  on  the 
Bosphorus  than  he  could  ever  be  at  Westminster.  The  evil 
was  aggravated  because  Aberdeen  was  weak  and  Clarendon 
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inexperienced,  while  the  two  strong  men,  Palmerston  and 
Russell,  were  a  great  deal  more  bellicose  than  Stratford  himself. 

Stratford  was  a  strong  man,  but  not,  in  this  instance,  a 
warlike  one.  It  has  often  been  asserted  that  he  wanted  war 
between  Turkey  and  Russia  and  ultimately  got  it.  If  that 
theory  were  true,  the  sending  of  Stratford  to  Constantinople 
would  have  been  a  latal  mistake.  Aberdeen  thought  it  was 
and  repented  in  sackcloth.  He  and  his  colleagues  were  not 
sorry  to  escape  the  responsibility  of  the  war.  But  contempor¬ 
aries  do  not  always  select  the  right  scapegoat.  The  Stratford 
legend,  so  attractively  coloured  by  Kinglake,  does  not  stand 
the  criticism  of  later  research.  Stratford  had  no  part  in  the 
military  and  naval  demonstrations  which  did  so  much  to 
produce  war.  There  were  thr*cc  in  1852  :  the  sending  of  the 
Charlemagne  to  Constantinople,  the  sending  of  the  French  naval 
squadron  to  Tripoli,  and  the  Russian  partial  mobilisation  on 
the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  In  the  first  half  of  1853  there 
were  two  serious  diplomatic  steps  and  two  armed  demonstra¬ 
tions.  These  were  the  Lciningcn  and  MenSikov  missions,  the 
despatch  of  the  French  naval  squadron  to  Salamis  in  March 
and  of  the  Franco-British  fleet  to  Besika  Bay  at  the  end  of 
May.  Over  two  of  these  Stratford  had  no  control  and  the 
third  was  done  against  his  advice.  So  much  for  three  incidents. 
Over  the  fourth  Stratford  exercised  a  real  influence  by  helping 
the  Turks  to  reject  MenSikov’s  mission,  but  that  action  was 
approved  by  his  government.  Until  June  the  governments  of 
England,  France  and  Russia  had  proved  more  warlike  than 
Stratford.  After  June,  as  will  be  seen,  the  situation  got  out  of 
hand  and  neither  Stratford  nor  anyone  could  stay  the  drift 
towards  war. 

Stratford’s  instructions  were  dated  February  25  and  actually 
signed  by  Lord  John  Russell.  But  he  had  asked  his  successor 
in  office  to  draw  them  up,  and  the  Blue  Book  gives  them  as 
Clarendon’s.  They  were  based  on  a  memo  written  by 
Stratford  and  qualified  by  suggestions  from  Aberdeen.  The 
Prime  Minister’s  modification  ran  as  follows :  ‘  In  [the]  case 
of  imminent  danger  to  the  existence  of  the  Turkish  government’ 
a  Russian  threat  to  Constantinople),  Stratford  was 
instructed  to  ‘  despatch  a  messenger  at  once  to  Malta,  request¬ 
ing  the  Admiral  to  hold  himself  in  readiness,  but  you  will  not 
direct  him  to  approach  the  Dardanelles  without  positive 
instructions  from  Her  Majesty’s  government.’  Stratford 
must  not  therefore  call  up  the  fleet  without  permission  from 
home.  The  whole  cabinet,  even  including  Aberdeen,  were 
prepared  to  defend  Constantinople  if  attacked  by  Russia. 
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But  they  reserved  to  themselves  the  decision  as  to  when  the 
fleet  should  be  sent  up.  The  caution  of  this  instruction  was 
only  emphasised  by  the  March  incident  when  Rose  called  up 
the  fleet  and  was  disavowed. 

The  instructions  viewed  only  two  problems  as  serious,  those 
of  Montenegro  and  of  the  Holy  Places.  The  former  question 
was  settled  before  Stratford  arrived,  so  the  latter  alone  had 
claim  to  attention.  The  good  feeling  towards  Russia,  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Seymour  conversations,  pervades  the  whole 
instructions  and  was  certainly  shared  by  Stratford  himself. 
Thus  Constantinople  is  mentioned  as  ‘  a  favourite  object  of 
national  [Russian]  ambition.’  But  ‘  an  attempt  to  cut  the 
knot  by  Russia  would  unite  against  her  all  the  powers  of 
Europe.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  is  conscious  of  this  difficulty, 
and  with  a  moderation  at  once  magnanimous  and  wise  is 
content  to  forego  the  prospect  of  this  brilliant  prize.’  *  Then 
the  question  of  the  Holy  Places  is  discussed,  and  Rose’s  pro¬ 
nouncement,  in  favour  of  France,  is  wholly  set  aside.  The 
instruction  even  says  that  it  was  desirable  to  put  pressure  on 
France  to  settle  ‘  this  unseemly  dispute.’  The  ‘  presumption  ’ 
of  Turkey  must  be  rebuked  and  the  '  moderation  and  superior 
claims  ’  of  Russia  should  be  allowed. 

Stratford  was  making  his  leisurely  way  to  Constantinople 
via  Paris  and  Vienna  when  Mensikov  presented  a  long 
memorandum.  This  was  on  March  16.  An  ‘  arrangement,’ 
which  should  include  the  Greek  subjects  of  the  Porte  (and  not 
ecclesiastics  alone)  must  be  made.  ‘  It  can  no  longer  be  con¬ 
fined  to  barren  and  unsatisfactory  promises  which  may  be 
broken  at  a  future  period.  A  solemn  engagement  a  Sened 
or  Convention  between  Russia  and  Turkey]  must  henceforward 
attest  the  sincerity  of  the  understanding.’  Still  more  ominous 
was  the  suggestion  that  Latin  encroachments  ‘  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  political  support  proceeding  from  the  West  have 
reached  such  a  pitch  as  to  threaten  the  Greek  Church  with  a 
general  assault,  which  would  be  at  the  same  time  a  fatal  blow 
to  the  sovereign  rights  of  Turkey. It  was  hinted  that  these 
encroachments  might  be  stopped  by  an  alliance  between  Russia 
and  Turkey.  On  the  22nd,  after  further  talk  about  ‘  a  .more 
solid  guarantee,’  Mensikov  produced  the  first  draft  of  the 
Convention  or  Sened,  This  contained  more  drastic  demands 
than  the  one  put  forward  on  May  5,  for  it  claimed  the  election 
for  life  of  the  four  Orthodox  patriarchs  in  the  Turkish  Empire. 
This  would  have  made  the  patriarchs  irresponsible,  irre¬ 
movable  and  independent  of  the  Sultan.  As  the  patriarchs 

*  Sentence  omitted  in  Blue  Book. 
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became  gloomy,  he  aj^peared  keenly  affected  and  could  not 
for  some,  moments  utUu'  a  word.  ...  I  left  him  out  of 
coimienance  and  IroubU'd.' 

ffhc  Porter  shovv(xl  siudi  horror  of  the  Sened  that  MenSikov 


<'ould  not  go  furth('r  with  the  alliance.  On  the  29th  Rifaat 
said  to  an  inUnanediary,  '  it  [  the  Smed]  w'ould  give  a  foreign 
pow(T‘  tlie  right  of  mixing  in  our  internal  affairs  and  pro¬ 
tecting  onr  suhj(‘ct  pc'oph's,  I  le  suspected  Russia’s  fair  words, 
he  feared  her  incrc'asing  armanuuits.  He  did  not  understand 
this  mixture  of  embraces  and  pistolshols.  ...  He  begged 
you  [MeuSikov]  to  ch'sist  from  th<^  idea  of  a  treaty  [Sened]  and 
all  would  be  arrangexi.’  Finally  ho  said,  ^  In  the  name  of  God 
be  moderate.’  The  sincerity  ol' these  protests  was  so  obvious 
that  even  MenSikov  was  impressed.  On  April  lo  he  decided 
to  postpone  bringing  matters  to  a  head.  ‘  This  is  the  plan  I 
have  traced,  to  sp(xik  ncitluT  of  Stmed  [Convention]  nor  of 
Convention  [Treaty  of  Alliance  |  until  the  points  of  the 
questions  of  the  Holy  Plac(‘s  arc  decided  between  the  three 
powers.  The  need  of  a  guarantee  for  the  future  will  be  the 
object  of  my  future  aims.  The  Sened  will  probably  be  refused 
to  me,  so  that  they  [the  Turks]  may  not  commit  themselves 
with  France  and  I  shall  then  use  my  last  efforts  to  obtain  the 
Convention  [Treaty  of  Alliance].’  The  Czar  scrawled  this 
despatch  with  approving  comments,  and  advocated  strong 
measures.  ‘  Without  a  crisis  of  compulsion,’  wrote  the  autocrat, 
^  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  Imperial  Legation  to  recapture 
the  influence  it  formerly  exercised  over  the  Divan.’  * 


VI 

As  he  passed,  the  nobles  bended 

As  to  Jove^s  statue ;  and  the  commons  made 

A  shower  and  thunder  with  their  caps  and  shouts, 

I  never  saw  the  like, 

CORIOLANUS,  Act  II,  Sc.  I. 

Early  on  April  5  a  steamer  of  war  approached  Con¬ 
stantinople  with  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  on  board.  ‘  It 
was,’  he  wrote  to  his  wife,  ‘  a  glorious  morning,  the  domes  and 
minarets  towering  above  the  mist,  and  over  each  the  crescent 

*  ZaionCovskii,  I,  No.  12 1,  pp.  399-401.  From  Mensikov,  April  10,  1853. 
The  references  respectively  to  Sened  and  Alliance  are  confusing  and  explanations 
are  placed  in  square  brackets. 
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glittering  in  sunlit  gold.’  ‘  The  Elchi  ’  was  again  in  Con¬ 
stantinople.  He  was  long  past  sixty,  yet  his  appearance 
still  struck  all  beholders.  His  hair,  now  silver-white,  set 
off  the  finely-cut  features,  the  stern  blue  eyes,  the  thin  deter¬ 
mined  lips.  His  air  of  dignity  and  authority  was  the  more 
impressive  because  perfectly  natural  and  unassumed.  As  a 
matter  of  course  he  now  received  the  honours  of  a  potentate. 
He  mounted  a  splendidly  caparisoned  horse  sent  by  Rifaat 
and  rode  slowly  to  the  British  Legation,  followed  by  his  staff 
and  a  long  train  of  admirers.  ‘  The  event,’  says  Kinglake, 

‘  spread  a  sense  of  security  but  also  a  sense  of  awe.’  That  is 
true  enough,  but  Stratford’s  was  not  ‘  the  angry  return  of  a 
king  whose  realm  had  been  suffered  to  fall  into  danger.’  When 
he  landed  he  knew  of  no  danger  from  Russia.  The  latest 
advice,  whether  from  London  or  St.  Petersburgh,  confined 
the  dispute  to  the  Holy  Places.  And  in  that  matter  Stratford, 
like  the  British  cabinet,  sided  with  Russia.  He  disregarded 
for  a  time  the  rumours  about  Russia,  and  urged  ‘  large  con¬ 
cessions  ’  on  the  Turks  in  the  matter  of  the  Holy  Places.  On 
April  20  he  had  reduced  the  difficulties  to  a  few  points.  On 
the  24th  he  declared  the  matter  ‘  virtually  settled.’  He  had 
carried  out  his  instructions  to  the  letter  and  in  less  than  three 
weeks  had  strranged  a  dispute  which  had  already  lasted  three 
years. 

It  has  been  absurdly  suggested  that  Stratford  deliberately 
separated  the  question  of  the  Holy  Places  from  the  other 
disputes  in  order  to  put  Russia  in  the  wrong.  But  in  this 
matter  he  acted  strictly  in  accordance  with  British  instructions 
and  ideas.  Nesselrode’s  assurance  to  Seymour  that  there  were 
no  serious  demands  beyond  that  of  the  Holy  Places  had  reached 
Stratford  before  April  12.  Lord  John  Russell  declared  that 
‘  in  all  which  passed  between  me  and  Brunnow  here  [London] 
as  between  Seymour  and  Nesselrode  at  [St.]  Petersburgh  the 
question  of  the  Holy  Places  was  the  only  one  insisted  upon.’ 
Clarendon  pronounced  Stratford’s  action,  in  settling  the  Holy 
Places’  dispute  at  once,  to  have  been  ^  most  judicious  and 
pacific.’ 

The  Turks  had  not  dared  to  reveal  the  text  of  the  Russian 
memo  of  March  16  even  to  Rose.  Still  less  dared  they  reveal 
their  humiliation  to  the  more  formidable  Stratford.  He 
never  saw  the  text  until  after  Mensikov  had  left  Constantinople. 
He  did  not  even  claim  that  he  had  obtained  the  confidence  of 
the  Turks  until  the  15th,  and  in  fact  he  did  not  get  it  fully  till 
a  month  later.  He  still  believed  that  he  could  satisfy  Russia. 
He  did  not  even  hear  of  the  Sened  until  April  9.  On  the  nth 
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he  thought  Men§ikov  '  considerably  softened/  and  that  ‘  there 
was  no  question  of  a  defensive  treaty  ’  between  Turkey  and 
Russia.  When  Mensikov  sent  in  a  menacing  note  to  Rifaat 
pasha  on  the  igth  he  was  not  alarmed.  After  all  it  dealt 
chiefly  with  the  almost  adjusted  question  of  the  Holy  Places. 
Even  on  April  the  23rd  he  was  still  impressed  by  the  prince’s 
‘  moderation.’  He  believed  also  in  the  Turkish  will  to  resist 
any  extreme  pretensions.  The  Grand  Vizier,  Mehemet  Ali, 
had  given  strong  pledges  to  Rose.  '  All  possible  preparations 
had  been  made  to  enable  Turkey  to  withstand  an  attack 
should  her  refusal  to  comply  with  Prince  MenSikov’s  demands 
leave  Russia  to  make  war  upon  her.  Rather  than  submit 
they  were  prepared  for  the  worst.’  Stratford  knew  Mehemet 
Ali’s  statement  to  be  true,  because  he  could  sec  from  his  palace 
windows  evidence  of  naval  preparations  being  quietly  made  to 
defend  the  Bosphorus. They  were  pushed  on  with  unusual 
energy  owing  to  the  intervention  of  Mehemet  Ali  himself. 
Stratford  therefore  forgot  his  old  personal  enmity  towards  the 
Grand  Vizier.  Not  only  that,  but  he  gave  a  cold  reception 
to  his  old  friend  Reschid  pasha :  ‘  I  guess  [he  is]  .  .  .  itching  to 
recover  his  place.  ...  I  must  have  large  explanations  with 
him  and  strong  pledges  before  I  can  even  wish  to  see  him 
restored  to  office.’  He  wrote  thus  to  his  wife  on  April  27. 
On  May  13  Mehemet  Ali  was  dismissed  and  Rcschid  restored 
to  office.  Paradoxically  it  seems  that  Stratford  not  only  did 
nothing  to  restore  his  old  friend,  but  that  he  regretted  the  fall 
of  his  old  enemy.  For  while  he  doubted  as  to  Reschid’s  good 
faith,  he  could  not  doubt  as  to  Mehemet  Ali’s  opposition 
to  Russia. 

Towards  the  end  of  April  Stratford  began  to  suspect 
ulterior  designs  on  the  part  of  Russia,  The  Porte  received  a 
paper  dated  April  21  which,  although  not  by  Stratford,  ex¬ 
presses  his  ideas.  It  dilates  on  the  danger  of  Turkey  signing 
a  Sened  with  Russia  about  the  privileges  of  the  four  Orthodox 
patriarchs.  ‘  If  a  treaty  were  to  be  concluded  concerning 
them,  the  spiritual  supremacy  over  the  members  of  the  Greek 
church  would  be  entirely  transferred  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 
Their]  functions  not  being  limited  to  spiritual  matters  only, 
Dut  extending  also  to  temporal  concerns,  Russia  would  also 
interfere  in  all  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  members  of  that 
church.’  The  result  would  be  a  division  of  the  Empire :  "  such 
a  thing  might  bring  on  the  destruction  of  the  Empire  (which 
God  forbid) *  Whatever  his  suspicions,  Stratford  still  thought 

*  F.O.  195/406  contains  a  paper  of  this  date  loose  in  the  book.  It  is  entitled 
*  Paper  on  the  demands  put  forward  by  Russia,’  communicated  April  21,  1853, 
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it  possible  to  dissuade  the  Russians  from  their  design,  if  he 
protested  before  it  was  too  late.  He  was  not  even  yet  afraid 
about  the  Sened^  for  its  worst  article,  that  of  creating  the 
patriarchs  for  life,  had  been  excised.  He  did  fear  the  secret 
treaty  of  alliance.  Mehemet  Ali  had  said  that  was  what 
Russia  really  wanted  ;  Rifaat  had  said  she  demanded  ‘  more 
than  the  Treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi.’  *  On  April  26  Stratford 
sought  out  M.  Ozerov,  the  Russian  chargi  d'affaires^  an  old 
friend,  with  whom  he  spoke  more  frankly  than  with  the  prince. 
He  referred  to  the  rumours.  ‘  I  know  you  [Russia]  wish  a 
more  solemn  denouement^  it  is  neither  prudent  nor  just.  .  .  . 
To  say  all,  too  strict  a  friendship  between  you  and  Turkey 
will  give  Europe  as  much  umbrage  as  a  rupture  which  led  to 
war.  ...  A  league  will  form  against  you.’  Stratford 
thought  that  he  had  obtained  a  dimenti^  for  he  recorded  com¬ 
placently,  ^  I  have  also  had  the  luck  to  receive  from  the 
Russian  that  he  surrenders  the  worst  features  of  a  very  ugly 
sort  of  treaty  which  he  wants  the  Sultan  to  adopt.’  ^  The 
shadows  of  mystery  and  indecision  will  soon  be  dispersed  for 
ever,’  he  wrote  on  May  3.  Two  days  later  he  learned,  at 
last,  the  full  meaisure  of  Russia’s  demands. 


VII 

I  am  clean  beside  myself, 

Jove  hath  heaped  on  me  such  a  desperate  charge, 

Which  neither  art  nor  reason  may  achieve. 

How  loath  I  am  to  leave  these  Libyan  bounds, 

Marlowe,  Dido,  Queen  of  Carthage,  Act  V. 

On  May  5  the  formalities,  finally  settling  the  dispute  about 
the  Holy  Places,  were  completed  to  the  very  last  comma.  On 
the  same  day  MenSikov  reopened  the  controversy  and  entered 
on  the  most  fateful  stage  of  his  mission.  He  sent  a  new  note, 
admitting  that  the  two  firmans  y\ist  issued  represented  a  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  first  two  demands  made  in  his  note  of  April  19. 
But  his  ‘  third  and  most  important  point,  which  requires 
guarantees  for  the  future,’  must  now  be  granted.  So  he 
demanded  a  Sened  or  Convention  to  ^ve  to  ^  the  Orthodox 
Eastern  rehgion,  its  clergy  and  possessions  the  privileges  and 
immunities  .  .  .  assured  to  them  ah  antique^  The  Orthodox 
were  to  ‘  participate  in  the  advantages  accorded  to  the  other 
Christian  sects.  .  .  .  The  new  explanatory  firman  respecting 

♦  Accounts  &  Papers  [1854],  LXXI  [1698],  enclo.  i.  No.  134;  enclo.  2,  No.  135. 
Mehemet  Ali  spoke  thus  on  March  30  and  Rifaat  on  the  28th. 
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the  Holy  Places  of  Jerusalem  shall  have  the  force  of  a  formal 
engagement  made  with  the  Imperial  Government.’  ^84  jj. 
agreed  to  wait  five  days  for  an  answer.  He  fixed  May  lo  as 
the  last  day,  but  subsequently  extended  it  to  the  14th. 

MenSikov  had  delayed  his  demand  ‘  till  the  period  at  which 
our  military  preparations  are  nearly  ready.’ 

forces  were  gathering  on  the  Pruth,  and  could  act  at  once  in 
case  of  Turkey’s  non-compliance.  The  demands  themselves 
appeared  to  place  Russia  on  a  par  with  France,  by  requiring 
the  signature  of  an  international  instrument  like  the  French 
treaty  of  1 740.  This  was  quite  all  right  if  applying  only  to  the 
clergy.  But  the  covering  note  demands  protection  for  the 
‘  Orthodox  religion  ’  {i.e.  the  Orthodox  lay-subjects  of  Turkey) 

‘  as  well  as  for  its  clergy  and  benefices.’  The  same  distinction 
is  more  subtly  drawn  in  Article  I  of  the  Sened.*  Now  the 
French,  in  point  of  fact,  had  renounced  all  claim  to  protect 
Catholic  lay-subjects  of  Turkey.  They  wished  only  to  protect 
their  own  Catholic  nationals  in  Tui'key  and  the  Latin  tnrtnlfg 
and  clerics.  In  any  case  a  French  claim  to  protect  Catholic 
rqyas  would  not  have  affected  many  subjects  of  the  Sultan. 
The  Russian  claim  to  protect  Orthodox  rqyas  affected  some 
twelve  million  of  them.  Nesselrode’s  instructions  to  Mensikov 
speak  of  ‘  our  influence  over  the  secular  populations  of  the 
East,’  and  he  had  even  once  written  to  the  Czar  of  the 
possibility  of  ‘  stirring  ’  {de  soulever)  the  Christian  populations 
to  revolt  in  case  of  need.  Obviously,  therefore,  ‘  new  or  more 
explicit  engagements,’  unless  most  carefully  defined,  might 
have  the  effect  of  sapping  or  shaking  the  loyalty  of  Greek 
subjects  to  the  Sultan.  And  any  such  tendency  must  be 
resisted. 

The  real  views  of  Prince  MenSikov  are  recorded  in  his 
dialogue  with  Baron  Mollerus  on  May  16.  The  shrewd 
Dutch  representative  began  by  saying  that  ‘  a  question  which 
concerned  the  Greek  clergy  [in  the  Turkish  Empire]  was 
much  more  important  than  one  which  concerned  the  Latin, 
since  the  former  had  civil  powers  whilst  the  latter  had  not.’ 
The  prince  ‘  had  no  direct  reasoning  to  oppose  to  this,  but  said 
that  much  more  was  made  of  this  [proposed  Russian]  influence 
than  it  deserved,  that  the  most  formal  declarations  had  been 
made,  and  that  Russia  had  no  intention  of  interfering  in  civil 
or  domestic  concerns  ;  that  she  had  no  wish  to  exercise  an 
influence  like  the  British  minister,  who  directed  everything  up 
to  managing  the  police  of  the  country.  Russia  claimed  that 

.  *  The  distinction  here  seems  to  be  between  les  iglises  (i.e.  the  laymen),  Us 

mstituttons pieuses  (i.e.  the  monasteries),  and  U  cUrgl  Orthodoxe  (i.e.  the  clerics). 
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she  could  not  continue  to  lose  her  influence,  as  she  had  done 
for  some  years.  Her  honour  exacted  that  this  state  of  things 
should  cease.’  Thus  the  prince  did  not,  in  private,  deny 
that  his  demands  affected  all  Orthodox  subjects  of  Turkey. 

Mollerus  thought  that  Prince  Mensikov  sincerely  desired 
peace,  but  that  ‘  Russia’s  honour,  Russia’s  self-love,  is  at  stake 
and  cannot  permit  the  preponderance  of  England  to  continue 
here  to  the  detriment  of  that  of  Russia.’  It  is  the  Czar’s  old 
complaint  of  the  ‘  infernal  dictatorship  of  this  Redcliffe.’ 
Russia,  not  Redcliffe,  must  dictate  to  Turkey.  This  ascend¬ 
ancy  would  be  won  by  the  Sened  and  maintained  by  Russia’s 
hold  on  the  twelve  million  Orthodox  Christians  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  Mensikov  admits  as  much  when  he  assures  his  auditor 
that  Russia’s  ascendancy  will  be  much  less  onerous  and  much 
less  vexatious  than  that  of  ‘  this  Redcliffe.’  Mensikov  thus 
confessed  to  secular  aims  and  to  a  desire  for  Russian  ascendancy. 
Whatever  the  Czar  may  have  thought  or  said,  the  prince  aimed 
at  securing  guarantees  for  the  future  political  predominance  of 
Russia  at  Constantinople.  Mensikov’s  admissions  are  remark¬ 
able.  Russia  was  publicly  claiming  equality  with  France  at 
Jerusalem.  She  was  secretly  demanding,  as  the  prince  con¬ 
fesses,  an  ascendancy  over  England  at  Constantinople. 

This  naive  confession  on  the  part  of  Prince  Mensikov  shows 
that  the  real  danger  lay  in  the  secret  implication  of  his  demands. 
For  instance,  the  demand  of  ‘  guarantees  for  the  future  ’  is 
always  dangerous  in  diplomacy.  Such  a  demand  was  the 
prime  cause  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870.  Most  critics 
will  admit  that  it  was  also  a  prime  cause  of  the  Crimean  war. 
Even  Aberdeen  (and  there  could  be  no  British  statesman  more 
favourable  to  Russia)  said  that  Mensikov’s  demands  were 
^  certainly  unreasonable  ’  in  their  latest  form.  Stratford  de¬ 
scribed  them  as  ‘  a  form  of  guarantee  which  in  principle,  if  not 
in  practice,  and  probably  in  both,  would  eventually  prove 
fatal  to  the  Porte’s  independence.’  The  Sened  did  imply  a 
political  as  well  as  a  religious  protection,  and  carried  with  it 
the  suggestion  that  Russia  could  interfere  to  enforce  the 
guarantee.  This  was  an  extension  of  the  Treaty  of  Kainardji, 
obviously  desired  by  Russia,  and  always  previously  denied  by 
other  powers.  Also  there  was  the  proposal  for  the  secret 
alliance,  mentioned  by  the  Czar  in  his  letter  to  the  Sultan, 
authorised  by  Nesselrode  and  more  than  once  put  forward  by 
Mensikov.  Stratford  rightly  declared  Sened  and  alhance  to  be 
incompatible  with  ‘  the  desire  of  maintaining  the  Integrity  and 
Independence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  as  a  security  for  the 
peace  of  Europe,  which  Russia  had  joined  with  England, 
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Austria  and  Prussia  in  acknowledging  in  1840.  She  [Russia] 
had  again  in  1841  pledged  herself  with  those  powers,  and  with 
France  as  well,  to  the  inviolability  of  his  [the  Sultan’s] 
sovereign  rights.’ 

Stratford  made  an  effort  to  see  the  prince  direct  on  May  6, 
but  the  latter  declined  an  interview  on  the  plea  of  illness. 
Stratford  addressed  a  remonstrance  on  the  claims  to  him  on 
the  8th.  He  was  now  absent  in  the  country.  Mensikov  replied 
on  the  gth,  ‘  I  must  confess  I  had  looked  for  frank  co-operation 
on  your  side.’  He  added,  by  no  means  frankly,  '  far  from 
aiming  at  any  right  of  superiority  whatever,  the  Imperial 
Government  only  seeks  to  place  its  own  sphere  of  action  in  the 
East  on  an  equal  footing  with  that  which  his  Allies  of  the  West 
here  occupy.’  Mensikov’s  assertion  is  disproved  by  his  own 
secret  admissions.  Stratford  declined  to  continue  the  corre¬ 
spondence,  on  the  ground  that  ‘  it  might  lead  to  an  irritating 
controversy.’  Direct  intercourse  thus  ended  between  the  two 
men.  The  prince  had  refused  his  good  offices,  and  only  saw 
Stratford  again  at  the  moment  of  departure. 

The  Turks  were  so  alarmed  by  Mensikov’s  demand  of  May  5 
that  they  almost  revealed  the  whole  truth  to  Stratford.  He 
saw  at  once  the  danger  of  ‘  a  guarantee  ’  in  the  Sened,  He  felt, 
rather  than  knew  of,  the  demand  for  a  secret  alliance.  On  the 
7th  he  saw  Rifaat  and  suggested  a  conciliatory  answer  about 
the  Sened^  but  advised  him  to  reserve  questions  concerning  ‘  the 
sovereign  dignity  and  independence  of  the  Sultan.’  Stratford 
had  asked  Ozerov  on  the  Gth  to  ‘  abandon  the  terrain  of  law 
and  associate  ourselves  \i,e,  Russia]  with  his  [Stratford’s] 
disinterested  and  constant  efforts  in  favour  of  the  Christians  .  .  . 
and  in  the  interests  of  humanity.’  But  Mensikov  de¬ 
manded  a  settlement  not  for  Europe  but  for  Russia,  not  for 
humanity  but  for  Orthodoxy.  Stratford  appealed  to  Ozerov 
in  vain.  Yet  neither  he,  nor  de  la  Cour,  gave  the  Turks  any 
hope  of  naval  aid.  Nor  did  they  urge  the  Turks  to  resist  a 
Russian  occupation  of  the  Principalities.  Resistance,  said 
Stratford,  must  be  ‘  moral.’  Rifaat  was  to  promise  ‘  to  redress 
any  grievances  fairly  made  out  on  behalf  of  the  Greek  Church, 
and  to  confirm  and  carry  into  effect  all  the  established  rights 
and  privileges  already  secured  by  imperial  favours  to  the 
Christian  religion.’  The  rights  to  all  churches  and  Christians 
are  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Sultan’s  favour  in  justice  to 
European  powers  generally.  All  this  was  a  blow  for  the 
Turkish  Ministers  who  had  hoped  for  active  aid.  Stratford 
found  the  Sultan  full  of  ‘  weakness  as  well  as  melancholy  ’  on 
the  gth,  mourning  his  recently  dead  mother  and  ready  to 
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die  himself.  Stratford  tried  to  encourage  him.  ‘  I  concluded 
by  apprising  His  Majesty  of  what  I  had  reserved  for  his  private 
ear,  .  .  .  thatintheeventofimminent  danger  I  was  instructed 
to  request  the  commander  of  Her  Majesty’s  forces  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  to  hold  his  squadron  in  readiness.’  It  has  been 
quite  wrongly  suggested  that  this  was  a  promise  of  prompt 
naval  aid.  Stratford  proved  that  it  was  not,  for  he  advised 
the  Sultan  in  this  very  interview  to  accept  a  Russian  occupation 
of  the  Principalities  without  fighting.  ‘  Imminent  danger  ’ 
meant  an  actual  threat  to  Constantinople  and  in  such  case, 
as  he  told  the  Sultan,  England  would  almost  certainly  protect 
him.  But  it  was  cold  comfort  to  a  proud  oriental  to  be  advised 
to  admit  a  Russian  army  into  his  territory  without  resistance 
and  without  declaration  of  war.  The  British  government 
‘  entirely  approved  ’  Stratford’s  conduct  on  this  occasion  and 
pronounced  his  advice  ‘judicious.’ 

On  May  lo  Mensikov  decided  to  act.  Up  to  date  mere 
words  had  been  insufficient.  His  feeler  for  a  secret  alliance 
had  been  rebuffed  by  the  Grand  Vizier  on  the  4th.  So  he 
decided  to  ignore  him  altogether.  He  visited  Namyk,  the 
Minister  of  Finance  (apparently  on  the  7th),  and  asked  him 
to  tell  the  Sultan  that  the  dispute  about  the  Holy  Places  was 
‘  a  secondary  question  and  could  easily  be  abandoned.’ 
Russia  really  wanted  a  secret  alliance  and  treaty.  ‘  The  aim 
was  to  close  the  Dardanelles  to  British  and  French  men  of 
war.’  The  Czar  offered  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men 
to  defend  the  gate.  Namyk  declared  such  a  message  could 
only  go  to  the  Sultan  through  the  Grand  Vizier.*  But 
MenSikov’s  methods  were  always  unconventional.  He  now 
approached  the  Sultan  through  a  disgraced  ex-minister.  On 
the  loth  Reschid  received  a  private  letter  from  Mensikov, 
stating  the  gravity  of  the  crisis  and  asking  him  to  lay  Russia’s 
grievances  before  the  Sultan.  The  prince  admitted  that  his 
application  was  unusual.  Russia’s  secret  relations  with  the  ex- 
minister  explain  it.  ‘  Despite  his  precarious  position,’  Reschid 
secured  an  audience. 

On  May  13  the  Sultan,  accompanied  only  by  Edhem  pasha, 
saw  the  prince  and  his  interpreter  for  half  an  hour.  Mensikov, 
by  his  own  account,  was  as  violent  as  ever.  He  demanded  the 
resignations  of  the  Grand  Vizier  and  Foreign  Secretary  on  the 
ground  that  they  had  misled  their  master  by  bad  advice.  The 

*  F,0,  78/932.  From  Pisani,  May  ii,  1853.  The  authority  is  Mehemet  Ali, 
who  is  not  altogether  reliable.  But  the  prince  had  already  raised  the  question  of 
secret  alliance  with  the  Turks  (as  his  instructions  authorised  him  to  do)  and  had 
proposed  to  do  so  again  if  the  Sened  was  rejected;  cp.  Zaioncovskii,  I,  No.  I2i. 
Mensikov  to  Nesselrode,  April  10,  1853. 
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Sultan  was  ‘  embarrassed  ’  and  indistinct  in  utterance.  But 
he  told  Mensikov  that  ‘  there  were  no  two  opinions  among  all 
parties  on  the  subject  in  debate.’  He  tried  to  be  ‘  friendly  ’ 
and  said  that  he  had  already  dismissed  the  Grand  Vizier.  It 
was  a  forlorn  attempt  to  save  his  dignity,  for  the  Grand  Vizier 
was  not  actually  dismissed  till  after  the  interview.  The 
prince  pressed  Rcschid  upon  the  Sultan.  Having  thus 
changed  the  persons,  he  tried  to  change  the  policies.  Russia 
preached  ‘  blind  obedience  ’  to  subjects,  and  had  no  intention 
of  interposing  between  Turkish  rayas  and  the  Sultan.  He 
implored  the  Sultan  not  to  treat  the  Russian  arrangement  as  a 
‘  European  question.’  Belgium,  Greece  and  Switzerland,  by 
becoming  Europeanised,  had  lost  their  real  independence. 
Turkey  would  do  the  same.  He  insisted  on  the  absolute 
necessity  of  a  guarantee  between  Russia  and  Turkey  direct. 
After  this  whirlwind  of  reproaches,  protests  and  pleadings,  the 
Russian  prince  took  his  leave,  in  the  full  confidence  of  complete 
triumph. 

The  first  signs  were  all  in  favour  of  the  prince.  Mehemet 
Ali  was  replaced  by  Mustapha  pasha.  Stratford,  ordinarily  so 
well  informed,  only  learned  very  late  in  the  evening  of  the  fall  of 
the  Grand  Vizier,  which  had  taken  place  at  10  a.m.  ‘  He  had  a 
fit  of  rage  which  resembled  dementia.’  Then  came  the  equally 
surprising  news  of  Rifaat  pasha’s  dismissal  and  of  Reschid 
pasha’s  return  to  the  Foreign  Office.  Reschid’s  appointment 
^  took  place  to  the  great  astonishment  of  all,  yes  even  of  Lord 
Redcliffe  who,  I  know,  has  given  his  word  of  honour  that  he 
knew  nothing  about  it  and  was  as  surprised  as  the  rest  of  us.’ 
Such  is  the  witness  of  the  Dutch  Minister,  who  could  not  under¬ 
stand  how  the  prince  could  make  ‘  the  enormous  mistake  of 
asking  for  Reschid,  the  greatest  enemy  of  Russia.’  Nor  could 
anyone  else.  Mensikov  admitted  that  he  had  done  everything. 
He  confessed  to  having  pressed  Reschid  on  the  Sultan  ^  in 
view  of  his  enlightened  opinions  and  pacific  leanings  ’  and 
‘  despite  his  reputation  of  not  being  very  favourable  to  Russia.’ 
He  reported  and  laughed  over  Stratford’s  ‘  dementia.’  It  was 
his  last  laugh.  For  he  was  soon,  very  soon,  to  be  the  dupe  in 
a  comedy,  or  tragedy,  of  disillusion  such  as  could  only  have 
been  played  at  Constantinople,  that  city  sensitive  with  treachery, 
whose  very  shores  are  bathed  in  intrigue. 

Mensikov  had  put  his  own  nominees  into  the  two  chief 
offices  of  state,  and  had  greatly  shaken  the  Sultan.  But  there 
were  one  or  two  ominous  signs.  The  commander  of  the  guard 
was  anti-Russian,  so  was  Rifaat  the  expelled  minister,  now 
President  of  the  Council.  Mehemet  Ali,  though  ceasing  to 
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be  Grand  Vizier,  had  become  Seraskier^  or  Minister  of  War. 
Through  his  office  he  ruled  the  army  which  the  Sultan  feared  ; 
through  his  wife  he  ruled  the  harem  which  the  Sultan  loved. 
He  held  the  keys  both  to  '  the  gate  of  delight  ’  and  to  the  ‘  gate 
of  war.’  There  were  other  signs  upon  the  I4th5  the  date  fixed 
for  a  reply  from  the  new  Foreign  Secretary.  Mensikov  called 
and  demanded  an  answer.  Reschid  put  him  off  for  the  moment 
and  then  went  to  Stratford,  asking  for  help,  ‘  because  from 
his  recent  return  to  office  he  had  not  yet  possessed  the  necessary 
time  for  reading  papers  and  making  up  his  mind.’  Stratford 
helped  him  to  draft  an  evasive  reply  asking  for  a  few  days’ 
further  delay.  He  thought  it  ‘  desirable  on  every  account 
that  time  should  be  gained  not  only  in  the  interests  of  the 
Porte,  but  for  the  conveyance  of  information  to  friendly 
powers  at  a  distance.’  Stratford  thus  began  to  regain  his 
old  ascendancy,  which  Mensikov  had  so  sharply  challenged. 
He  was  not,  however,  taking  Reschid  on  trust,  and  during  the 
night  of  the  14th  he  communicated  with  the  principal  ministers 
both  old  and  new.  He  received  ^  nothing  to  shake  my  con¬ 
viction  as  to  their  steadiness  and  that  of  the  Sultan.’ 

On  the  night  of  the  14th  Reschid  was  in  a  most  painful 
position.  He  had  told  Stratford  that  he  was  anti-Russian, 
explaining  that  he  only  hesitated  about  asking  for  more  delay 
for  ‘  fear  of  exposing  himself  to  a  charge  of  raising  expectations 
which  must  end  in  disappointment.’  But  Mensikov  still 
believed  him  pro-Russian,  and  was  told  that  Reschid  made  a 
long  speech  to  the  ministers’  council  on  the  night  of  the  14th, 
advocating  submission. 

Reschid  later  told  Stratford  that  he  had  advocated  resistance. 
At  any  rate  he  found  only  two  supporters.  Mehemet  Ali  and 
Rifaat  successfully  marshalled  the  majority  against  him. 
Stratford  was  still  partially  hoodwinked  by  him,  for  it  was  not 
till  the  morning  of  the  15th  that  he  learned  indirectly  from 
one  of  the  ministers  that  ‘  the  late  change  of  ministry  was  an 
intrigue  created  by  a  Russian  partisan,  .  .  .  acting  in  concert 
with  Reschid  pasha.’  Stratford  expressed  acute  anxiety  but 
thought,  despite  some  evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  Reschid’s 
‘  known  character  and  opinions  ’  must  prevent  his  surrender 
to  Russia.^®^  So  indeed  it  proved.  Reschid  ultimately 
escaped  from  Russia’s  toils,  but  he  only  did  so  by  flinging  the 
blame  on  Stratford. 

May  15  was  a  critical  day  in  the  history  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  of  the  Russian  Empire,  and  of  Europe.  One  might 
call  it  Ae  ‘  Turkish  Day  of  Dupes.’  Mensikov  still  thought 
Reschid  an  obedient  servant,  who  might  yet  swing  round  the 
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ministers  to  agreement  with  Russia.  In  the  morning  Reschid 
paid  the  prince  a  personal  visit.  His  manner  was  ‘  undecided  ’ 
and  he  seemed  ‘  intensely  preoccupied  with  the  keen  opposition  ’ 
he  had  already  encountered  from  the  ministers.  ‘  I  had  to  take 
a  stern  tone/  said  the  prince,  but  he  thought  that  sternness 
would  give  him  the  victory.  Rcschid  took  his  leave  and  late 
in  the  evening  sent  the  prince  the  official  answer  he  had 
concerted  with  Stratford  on  the  14th.  It  was  politely  evasive 
and  asked  for  a  further  delay  of  five  or  six  days.  Mensikov 
replied  at  1 1  p.m.  declining  to  consider  the  communication  as 
‘  cither  satisfactory  or  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  my  august 
master.’  He  formally  broke  olf  relations  until  satisfaction  was 
granted,  and  referred  to  the  ‘  incalculable  consequences  ’  of 
disagreement,  a  very  ominous  phrase  in  diplomacy.  But  he 
actually  put  olf  his  dcj)arturc  for  two  or  three  days  in  view  of 
the  vast  calamities  ‘  which  might  result  therefrom.’  With 
these  menaces  ringing  in  his  cars  Rcschid  told  the  Sultan  of 
the  rupture  and  ‘  His  Majesty  resigned  himself  with  much 
firmness  to  the  necessity.’  *  Mchcmct  Ali  had  doubtless  been 
at  hand  to  support  his  Majesty. 

On  the  1 6th  MenSikov  still  hoped.  ‘  Rcschid  seems  to  me 
of  good  faith  in  respect  to  us,  in  so  far  as  a  Turk  is  susceptible 
of  it.  .  .  .  You  will  sec  .  .  .  that  with  the  co-operation  of 
Ahmed  Fcthi  ...  he  has  succeeded  in  modifying  the  hostile 
sentiments  of  part  of  the  Council.’  Both  British  and  French 
ministers  had  refused  to  send  for  their  fleets,  and  Stratford 
‘  has  been  accustoming  himself  to  the  idea  of  an  occupation  of 
the  Principalities  and  would  consider  it  an  inevitable  result  of 
the  rupture.’  But  the  Grand  Council  had  met  on  the 
17th.  This  body  was  a  newly  created  one,  and  was  formed  by 
adding  ex-ministers,  governors  of  provinces  and  ulemas  to  the 
norm^  council  of  ministers.  It  could  be  relied  on  to  represent 
the  most  conservative  and  prejudiced  instincts  of  the  Turks. 
It  was  an  organ  of  national  feeling,  or  rather  prejudice,  and 
would  not  have  been  summoned  at  all  unless  a  refusal  of  the 
Russian  demands  were  desired.  On  the  17th  Mehemet  Ali 
spoke  strongly  in  favour  of  resistance.  Husrev,  the  ex-Grand 
Vizier,  known  as  ‘  the  master-strangler,’  advocated  concession, 
but  Husrev  was  believed  to  have  received  the  gold  of  Mensikov. 
Reschid  later  declared  that  he  threatened  to  resign  at  this 
meeting,  ‘  if  it  were  necessary  to  sign  an  engagement  on  behalf 
of  the  religious  privileges.’  But  the  statement  is  doubtful, 
for  he  seems  to  have  temporised.  Stratford  is  said  to  have 

*  F.O.  78/932.  From  Stratford,  No.  51  of  May  15,  1853.  This  information 
is  in  a  p.s.  suppressed  in  E,P.  I,  No.  193. 
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canvassed  a  number  of  members  beforehand,  but  the  feeling 
was  so  general  that  even  his  influence  made  little  difference. 
In  the  ministerial  council  of  the  14th  (a  much  smaller  gathering) 
there  had  been  two  votes  for  Russia.  In  the  grand  council 
vote  of  the  1 7th  there  were  only  three  for  Russia  and  forty-two 
against.  Baron  Mollerus  says  that  Reschid  went  off  to  Strat¬ 
ford  after  the  decision  and  was  closeted  with  him  for  two  hours. 

Reschid  must  have  felt  some  anxiety  when  he  paid  a  new 
visit  to  Mensikov  on  the  i8th.  The  call  was  in  itself  a  courtesy, 
for  Mensikov  had  already  broken  off  relations.  Reschid  began 
by  verbally  offering  three  proposals.  The  Sultan  agreed  to 
give  (i)  a  supreme  decision  as  to  the  Holy  Places  and  to  make 
no  further  change  without  the  preliminary  consent  of  Russia 
and  of  France.  (2)  A  jirman  of  assurances  to  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople.  (3)  A  Sened  with  the  force  and  value  of  a 
treaty,  conceding  land  for  the  construction  of  a  Russian  church 
and  hospice  at  Jerusalem.  Mensikov  answered  by  ‘  a  refusal 
dry,  clear  and  strongly  expressed.’  He  then  asked  to  see  *  the 
pieces  ’  in  which  these  concessions  were  embodied.  These 
were  in  fact  what  Stratford  had  proposed  and  drafted  on  the 
I4th3  but  Reschid  had  to  admit  that  the  ministers’  council  had 
not  yet  authorised  them.  Mensikov  then  broke  off  negotiations 
and  roundly  declared  that  he  would  leave  Constantinople  at 
once.  Reschid  became  ^  dry,  jerky  ’  and  ^  a  little  verbose  ’  ; 

‘  he  seemed  ashamed  of  the  propositions  he  had  to  make,  and 
confessed  his  inability  to  master  the  situation,  which  he  had 
found  cut  and  dried.’  He  had  not  had  time  to  alter  it,  '  since 
he  had  only  just  taken  office.’  Once  again  Mensikov  broke  off 
relations  and  dismissed  Reschid  in  violence  and  anger.  He 
says  that  Stratford  was  waiting  for  Reschid  on  the  Bosphorus 
in  a  caique,  and  sent  off  his  dragoman  to  the  Grand  Council 
to  announce  the  rupture.* 

Even  now  the  prince  could  not  bring  himself  to  believe 
that  Reschid  had  completely  deceived  him,  or  that  Stratford 
had  regained  the  old  ascendancy.  He  was  like  the  husband 
in  a  Venetian  comedy.  Everyone  knows  the  infidelity  of  the 
wife  and  the  name  of  her  lover,  but  no  one  tells  the  husband. 
Mensikov  remained  in  his  fool’s  paradise,  believing  that  Reschid 
would,  in  some  way  or  other,  bring  round  the  council  to  his 
views.  He  brought  his  yacht  to  the  Bosphorus  and  got  steam 
up  in  the  belief  that  the  sight  of  his  readiness  to  depart  would 
produce  Turkey’s  surrender.  He  waited  in  vain.  ‘  Prince 
Mensikov  and  the  Russian  Legation,’  wrote  Stratford  with 

*  Zaioncovskii,  I.  From  Mensikov,  No.  142  of  May  21,  1853.  All  the  above 
quotations  are  from  the  prince’s  own  words. 
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amused  contempt  on  the  19th,  ‘  are  still  here  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  divine  why.’ 

On  the  19th  an  event  of  considerable  importance  took  place. 
Europe  attempted  to  intervene  in  the  Russo-Turkish  dispute. 
Stratford  summoned  a  meeting  of  the  representatives  of 
Austria,  France  and  Prussia.  Europe  came  to  a  decision. 
As  Mensikov  had  refused  Stratford’s  good  offices,  Klezl,  the 
Austrian  charge  d'affaires^  agreed  to  convey  a  joint  note  to  him 
offering  their  good  offices  and  asking  him  if  he  was  disposed  to 
receive  ‘  through  a  private  channel  the  Porte’s  intended  note.’ 

The  prince  listened  politely  to  this  overture  on  the  20th.  He 
answered  that  Turkey  must  grant  his  demands  in  full,  or  that 
he  would  put  to  sea  that  night.  As  usual,  he  did  not  carry 
out  his  threat.  He  was  alarmed  by  the  intervention  of 
Europe,  and  countered  once  more  by  an  attempt  to  secure  a 
purely  Russian  solution.  He  privately  sent  Rcschid  the  draft 
of  a  note,  which  he  wished  the  Turks  to  address  to  him.  If 
they  would  sign  and  return  this  draft  he  promised  to  suspend 
his  departure.  That  was  his  last  desperate  effort  at  negotiation. 

The  draft  note  differed  in  form  from  all  Mensikov’s  previous 
demands.  He  offered  now  to  accept  a  Turkish  diplomatic 
note  instead  of  a  Sened  (Convention)  or  Treaty.  This  con¬ 
cession  had  been  sanctioned  in  anticipation  both  by  Nesselrode 
and  the  Czar.  It  was  quite  illusory,  for  the  form  of  a  diplo¬ 
matic  document  does  not  matter  if  the  obligation  is  clear. 
The  concession  was  not  in  the  substance,  only  in  the  manner 
of  presenting  it.  Moreover  MenSikov  was  no  longer  ambiguous 
about  the  laity.  He  demanded  a  guarantee  of  the  privileges, 
not  only  for  ‘  the  clergy  and  their  possessions  ’  but  for  the 
Orthodox  religion  {Le,  laymen)  of  the  East,  that  is  for  twelve 
millions  of  men.  Reschid  asked  the  four  foreign  diplomats  for 
their  advice.  They  declared  that  the  Porte  alone  could  judge 
of  its  own  action.  Their  reply  had  to  be  non-committal,  for, 
if  the  ambassadors  had  urged  Turkey  to  resist,  they  would 
have  been  compelled  to  defend  her  in  case  of  attack. 

Stratford,  while  refusing  advice  officially,  put  on  paper 
some  ‘  reflections  ’  in  private  and  sent  them  to  Reschid. 
The  Sened  had  indeed  been  abandoned,  but  in  return  for  '  an 
engagement  binding  solemnly  the  Porte  for  its  strict  execution 
in  perpetuity  to  Russia  and  giving  that  power  a  distinct  right 
to  call  the  Porte  to  account  for  any  remissness  in  that  respect.’ 
The  demand  was  for  ‘  a  deed  of  compliance  with  foreign  dic¬ 
tation  having  for  its  immediate  result  the  introduction  of 
Russian  influence,  to  be  exercised  with  the  force  of  acknow¬ 
ledged  right.’  That  could  not  be  granted,  but  Stratford 
advised  that  Mensikov’s  last  proposals  ‘  should  be  examined 
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with  an  earnest  desire  to  make  it  an  instrument  of  negotiation.’ 
Reschid  should  thank  Mensikov  for  his  ‘  conciliatory  ’  spirit 
and  for  withdrawing  the  Sened  and  express  a  hope  that  he 
'  would  suspend  his  departure  and  negotiate  upon  the  joint 
basis  of  the  Porte’s  note  [of  the  i8th]  and  the  Ambassadors’ 
note  \i.e.  the  European  one  of  the  19th].’ 

Reschid  was  more  conciliatory  than  the  other  Turkish 
ministers,  but  he  could  not  be  as  conciliatory  as  Stratford. 
The  Sultan  had  declared  the  demand  ‘  inadmissible.’  He  had 
found  courage  at  last,  or  Mehemet  Ali  had  found  it  for  him. 
The  Turks  were  now  really  irreconcilable,  and  Reschid  dared 
not  adopt  all  Stratford’s  advice.  He  did  send  his  son  privately 
to  the  prince  on  the  2pth,  with  a  ‘  piece  ’  or  ultimatum,  which 
repeated  in  writing  the  verbal  offer  he  had  made  on  the  i8th. 
But  the  offer  was  as  odious  to  Mensikov  by  letter  as  it  had  been 
by  word  of  mouth.  The  prince  declared  he  would  not  alter 
‘  a  single  letter  ’  of  the  draft  he  had  himself  put  forward.  He 
would  leave  on  Saturday,  the  21st,  at  noon,  unless  he  should 
receive,  ‘  some  time  before  his  departure,  a  communication  to 
the  effect  that  the  principle  of  his  demands  was  admitted.’ 
Reschid  dared  not  send  either  a  public  communication  or  even 
another  private  negotiator.  The  dignity  of  the  Sultan  had 
been  seriously  compromised  by  the  late  negotiations.  But  he 
took  care  that  a  rumour  reached  Prince  Mensikov  that  ‘  the 
Sultan  intended  to  proclaim  a  guarantee  for  the  exercise  of 
the  spiritual  rights  possessed  by  the  clergy  of  the  Orthodox 
Eastern  Church.’  The  prince  could  not  restrain  his  anger 
and,  at  the  moment  of  departure,  wrote  a  note  saying  that 
‘  a  guarantee  of  purely  spiritual  rights  ’  invalidated  the  other 
rights,  privileges  and  immunities  granted  to  the  Greek  religion 
{i,e.  laymen)  and  its  clergy.  And,  having  thus  once  more 
betrayed  himself  in  his  wrath,  Prince  Mensikov  really  did  go. 
His  commercial  staff  remained  behind  and  erased  the  Russian 
eagle  and  arms  from  the  door  of  the  Legation.  But  he  himself 
and  the  diplomatic  staff  steamed  away  up  the  Black  Sea 
precisely  at  noon  on  May  21. 


VIII 

When  I  relate  hereafter 
The  tale  of  this  unhappy  embassy 
All  Rome  shall  be  in  tears. 

Addison,  Cato,  Act  II,  Sc.  i. 

Anger  with  Reschid  pasha  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
Mensikov’s  decision  to  leave  Constantinople.  His  pawn  had 
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turned  against  him,  the  jxivvn  he  had  thought  a  purely  Russian 
one.  His  own  threat  ol'  departure  was  meant  as  a  concerted 
manoeuvre  with  Rescind  for  the  purpose  of  terrifying  the 
council.  He  kept  jnUting  it  oif  because  he  expected  that  even 
the  rumour  of  it  would  bring  'I  iirkcy  to  her  knees.  There 
seem  to  have  been  licrcc  recriminations  between  him  and 
Rescind  alike  on  the  15th  and  on  the  i6th.  Neither  said 


much  about  them  subsequently,  but  Reschid  undoubtedly 
pronounced  Stratford  ‘  inexorable,’  and  blamed  him  for 


Turkey’s  rcliisal  to  acc<'pt  cither  Sened  or  alliance.  The  legend 
of  the  ‘  inexorable  Strallbrd  ’  was  accepted  by  Nesselrode  and 


the  Czar  for  the  future.  History  has  to  determine  whether  it 


is  true. 


T’he  character  not  only  of  Stratford,  but  of  Reschid,  is 
involved  in  this  fascinating  and  comi)licatcd  problem.  One 
impartial  Dutchman  exonerated  Stratford.  Another  one, 
three  years  later,  declared  that  Reschid  had  negotiated  with 
Russia  in  order  to  better  himself,  and  with  the  full  intention  of 


betraying  her  from  the  start.  But  he  refused  to  say  that 
Stratford  was '  responsible  for  all  this.’  It  is  indeed  evident 
that  he  was  not.  In  1852  Reschid  had  been  in  bad  odour  with 
Stratford  because  of  his  impotence  over  reform.  Mensikov’s 
own  admissions  leave  no  doubt  that  Russian  influence  was 


responsible  for  placing  Reschid  in  power  in  May  1853.  Both 
the  rise  of  Reschid  and  the  fall  of  Mchcmct  Ali  took  Stratford 


by  surprise,  though  gossip  naturally  said  that  he  had  engineered 
both.  In  point  of  fact  both  events  endangered  his  influence 
over  the  Porte.  It  was  not  until  late  on  the  14th  that  Reschid 
sought  his  advice,  or  till  the  15th  that  Stratford  realised  that 
Reschid  had  got  into  office  by  Russian  support.  He  then 
appealed  to  old  ministers  like  Mehemct  Ali,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  i8th  that  he  certainly  regained  his  ascendancy  over 
Reschid.  The  whole  affair  was  a  masterpiece  of  oriental 
intrigue,  though  Reschid  was  far  from  being  the  master.  He 
began  his  secret  relations  with  Russia  in  order  to  get  back  into 
office  and  because  he  was  discredited  both  with  Turks  and 
with  British.  He  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  Sened  and  an 
extension  of  the  Treaty  of  Kutchuk  Kainardji.  He  may  have 
done  so  with  the  sinister  idea  of  discrediting  Russia,  once  he 
was  again  in  power.  But  he  cannot  have  done  this  in  league 
with  Stratford.  When  his  intrigue  with  Russia  began,  Strat¬ 
ford  was  not  in  Constantinople  nor  thinking  of  returning  there. 
Reschid’ s  return  to  office  was  engineered  by  Russia  mainly 
through  the  cunning  Greek  Aristarchi  who  acted  as  Mensikoy’s 
adviser  and  recommended  him.  He  perhaps  took  office  in 
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good  faith  believing  that  he  could  really  arrange  a  settlement. 
But  Turkish  national  feeling  had  risen  up  against  Russia,  and 
it  now  disorganised  all  his  plans. 

Reschid  was  completely  at  a  loss,  once  he  was  in  office. 
He  had  to  resort  to  Stratford,  for  technical  advice  on  the  14th. 
The  forces  moving  the  Porte  soon  became  painfully  clear  to 
him.  The  new  ‘  national  or  religious  ’  feeling  ran  strongly 
against  Russia.  Reschid's  attitude  may  have  been  for  con¬ 
cession  on  the  night  of  the  14th,  but  he  was  defeated  then,  and 
overwhelmed  at  the  Grand  Council  on  the  17th.  After  that, 
the  cause  of  pro-Russianism  was  hopeless.  On  the  i8th  the 
Russian  prince  still  believed  that  some  agreement  could  be 
reached.  Even  after  that  date  Reschid  remained  more  con¬ 
ciliatory  to  Russia  than  any  other  Turkish  minister  and  was 
always  the  readiest  to  entertain  peace  proposals.  The  reason 
is  plainly  that  the  traces  of  the  secret  understanding  remained. 
He  was  more  committed  to  Russia  than  anyone  else  and  knew 
more  of  her  secret  intentions.  One  thing  is  quite  certain. 
Reschid’s  own  evidence  is  conflicting.  His  assertions,  which 
Mensikov  recorded  at  the  time,  conflict  with  his  written 
admissions  to  Stratford  a  few  weeks  later. 

It  was  suggested  by  gossip  in  Constantinople,  and  by  Lord 
John  Russell  in  London,  that  Stratford  alone  upset  Mehemet 
AJi  and  brought  back  Reschid  to  power.  The  evidence  of 
Mensikov  himself  refutes  this  society  scandal.  The  sole 
question  that  remains,  therefore,  is  whether  Stratford  was  right 
in  organising  resistance  to  the  Russian  demands.  Reschid 
undoubtedly  accused  him  to  Mensikov  of  causing  the  failure 
of  his  mission.  But  Reschid  was  in  a  position  when  he  could 
only  defend  himself  by  accusing  someone  else.  Stratford  was 
suspicious  of  Reschid  and  had  taken  precautions  beforehand 
to  refute  the  charge  which  he  knew  would  be  made.  During 
the  critical  days  he  only  sought  information  as  to  the  views  of 
the  Turkish  members  of  the  Grand  Council,  and  did  not  use 
pressure.  He  probably  knew  well  that  it  was  needless.  He 
refused,  along  with  the  other  diplomats,  officially  to  advise 
Reschid  about  Mensikov’s  last  proposal  of  the  20th,  and  his 
private  advice  was  rejected  by  the  Turks.  When  accusations 
were  made  Stratford  was  able  to  quote  Reschid  himself. 
Reschid  wrote  that  the  Sublime  Porte  had  already  declared 
the  Russian  note  ‘  impossible,’  and  this  was  '  without  the  com¬ 
munication  ...  of  any  opinion  which  might  have  been 
entertained  by  your  Lordship.’ 

There  seems,  therefore,  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Reschid 
lied  when  he  told  Mensikov  that  the  Turks  wished  to  accept 
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his  terms  but  were  prevented  by  Stratford.  It  is  true  that 
Stratford’s  arrival  had  a  great  moral  effect  on  the  Turks  but 
it  did  not  create  the  opposition  to  Mensikov.  Turkish  feeling 
was  already  aroused  and  determined,  and  Stratford’s  advice 
merely  enabled  the  Porte  to  take  up  the  best  diplomatic 
positions.  The  guns  were  loaded,  but  Stratford  aimed  them 
better.  Even  the  overthrow  of  the  Grand  Vizier  and  of 
Rifaat  pasha  did  not  materially  alter  the  situation,  as  Reschid 
soon  discovered.  I’he  real  cause  of  Mensikov’s  defeat  is  to 
be  found  as  much  in  the  insults  to  Turkish  pride  as  in  the 
menaces  to  I'urkish  independence.  But  the  latter  were,  in 
themselves,  sullicicnt  to  justify  all  opposition.  The  demand 
for  a  secret  alliance  was  extremely  menacing.  It  was  indeed 
never  put  forward  officially,  though  hinted  at  by  the  Czar 
himself  in  his  letter  to  the  Sultan.  It  was  dearly  incompatible 
with  the  European  character  of  the  Five  Powers’  attitude  to  Tur¬ 
key  outlined  in  the  T rcaty  of  1 84 1 .  I'he  claims  to  guarantees  for 
the  future,  and  to  what  was  a  virtual  religious  protectorate, 
were  officially  put  forward.  'I’hcy  were  equally  incompatible 
with  the  obligations  of  1841,  or  with  the  integrity  or  independ¬ 
ence  of  Turkey.  Even,  therefore,  if  he  had  enforced  Turkish 
resistance  to  these  demands,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  that 
Stratford  did  wrong.  From  April  to  June  his  conduct  was  not 
only  marked  by  great  ability  but  by  considerable  restraint. 
If  he  is  to  bear  censure  it  will  assuredly  not  be  for  his  conduct 
during  the  mission  of  Mcn§ikov.  To  say  that  is  to  say  much, 
for  the  consequences  of  Prince  Men§ikov’s  failure  were  writ 
large  in  the  future  history  of  Europe. 


CHAPTER  XIII 
How  Peace  Ended 
I 

’  Tis  time  we  should  decree 
What  course  to  takoy  the  foe  advances  on  us, 

Addison,  Cato,  Act  II,  Sc.  i. 

In  the  last  days  of  May  two  great  decisions  were  made.  On 
the  27th  the  Czar  in  St.  Petersburgh  ordered  Russian  troops  to 
pass  the  Pruth  and  occupy  the  Principalities.  On  May  30 
and  June  i  the  cabinet  in  London  decided  to  send  the  fleet 
to  Besika  Bay,  just  outside  the  Dardanelles  ;  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  agreeing  to  support  them  with  a  French  squadron.* 
The  British  and  the  Russian  decisions  were  taken  simul¬ 
taneously  but  independently  of  one  another.  But  the  effect 
of  the  British  decision  was  seen  first.  On  June  13  the  British 
squadron  arrived  at  Besika  Bay  in  all  its  glory.  The  very 
names  of  the  ships  breathed  of  history  and  of  victory.  They 
were  the  Albion  and  the  Rodney  ;  the  Vengeance,  the  Bdleropkon  ; 
the  Britannia,  the  Trafalgar  ;  and  last  of  all  ‘  the  saucy  Arethusa,^ 
Next  day,  the  14th,  three  French  three-deckers  and  five  two- 
deckers  arrived,  two  of  them  bearing  the  proud  names  of  the 
Friedland  and  the  Charlemagne,  On  July  2  the  Russian  troops 
crossed  the  Pruth  and  entered  the  Principalities.  Thus  a 
formidable  fleet  kept  watch  over  a  formidable  army.  Neither 
movement  produced  war  ;  each  brought  it  nearer.  The  real 
danger  of  troops  or  fleets  taking  up  advanced  stations  is  the 
difficulty  of  retiring  from  them  with  honour.  Evacuation  or 
retreat  is  a  confession  of  failure.  And  in  these  two  cases  the 
danger  was  great,  for  evacuation  had  to  come  soon,  if  it  was 
to  come  at  all.  In  this  part  of  the  world  the  weather  breaks 
violently  in  October  and  affects  movements  both  on  sea  and  on 
land.  The  Russian  army  could  not  march  back  along  roads 
which  had  become  quagmires,  so  it  would  have  to  wait  till 
the  spring  of  the  next  year.  The  Franco-British  fleet  could 
not  keep  its  station  in  the  bay  exposed  to  winter  storms.  It 

*  F.O,  146/469  shows  that  the  French  were  oflBicially  informed  on  June  3  ; 
but  from  pte,  Strat.  MSS.,  F.O.  352/36,  Clarendon  to  Stratford,  June  i,  1853, 
looks  as  if  Clarendon  told  Walewski  on  the  ist  or  even  earlier. 
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must  seek  safety  either  by  entering  the  Dardanelles  and  thus 
violating  the  Treaty  of  1841,  or  by  retiring  on  Smyrna  or 
Salamis  with  a  loss  of  prestige. 

The  Russians  always  argued,  and  sometimes  believed,  that 
the  advance  of  the  allied  fleet  resembled  their  own  occupation 
of  the  Principalities.  But  this  theory  was  quite  erroneous. 
When  they  occupied  them  in  1 848  they  had  a  basis  of  legality, 
which  Palmerston  himself  had  recognised.  But  there  was  no 
such  defence  for  the  occupation  of  1853.  The  very  terms  of 
the  manifesto  admitted  the  illegality.  ‘  We  have  found  it 
needful  to  advance  our  armies  into  the  Danubian  principalities, 
in  order  to  show  the  Ottoman  Porte  to  what  its  obstinacy  may 
lead.’  Here  is  the  comment  of  a  neutral  :  "  The  phrases  are 
in  the  friendly  and  pacific  style,  with  which  in  our  age  we  are 
accustomed  to  do  things  {accomplir  des  faits)  most  opposed  to 
law  and  reason.’  All  the  powers  protested,  but  without 
effect.  The  presence  of  the  Franco-British  fleet  at  Besika  Bay 
violated  no  treaty,  for  it  had  not  attempted  to  enter  the 
Dardanelles.  It  might  be  a  demonstration  against  Russia,  but 
it  was  in  no  way  illegal.  None  the  less  the  situation  was 
dangerous.  Besika  Bay  was  exposed  and  the  fleets  could  not 
remain  there  during  the  autumn  gales.  The  three  months  of 
July,  August  and  September  gave  the  peacemakers  a  chance. 
In  October  decisions  would  be  taken. 

The  pride  of  the  Russian  Czar  had  led  him  into  his  diffi¬ 
culties.  Clarendon  and  the  British  cabinet  understood  and 
wanted  to  make  his  retreat  easy.  Up  till  now  they  had  been 
substantially  in  agreement  with  Stratford.  Several  of  them 
did  not  like  him,  but  on  the  whole  they  had  approved  his 
resistance  to  Mensikov.  It  was  almost  the  last  thing  about 
him  they  did  approve.  Their  ways  and  his  soon  diverged, 
like  the  interests  of  London  and  of  Constantinople.  Stratford 
understood  and  tried  to  dominate  the  public  opinion  of  Turkey. 
Clarendon  and  Aberdeen  understood  and  failed  to  dominate 
the  public  opinion  of  London.  What  was  possible  and  accept¬ 
able  in  London  was  not  always  possible  and  acceptable  at 
Stambul.  Stratford  had  his  own  ways  of  managing  the  Turks 
which  he  did  not,  and  sometimes  could  not,  explain.  But  the 
Foreign  Secretary  could  see  nothing  but  London,  and  the 
Ambassador  could  see  nothing  but  Stambul.  Had  either 
Clarendon  or  Stratford  had  a  free  hand,  there  might  have 
been  no  war. 

During  April  and  May  the  British  cabinet  became  more  and 
more  alarmed  at  the  proceedings  of  Prince  Mensikov.  Aber¬ 
deen  was  ‘  in  reality  our  only  friend,’  reported  Brunnow  on 
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May  13.  He  asked  Aberdeen  whether  ‘  it  was  worth  while  to 
involve  Turkey  into  [jzV]  a  quarrel  about  so  very  little.^ 
Was  it  so  very  litde  ?  He  found  Clarendon  did  not  think  so 
when  he  presented  his  draft  of  the  Sened  on  the  i6th.  On 
the  1 8th  the  French  ambassador  told  Clarendon  that  it 
was  ^  the  opinion  of  de  la  Cour  at  Constantinople  and  his  own 
that  the  Conventionj  if  accepted,  would  be  fatal  to  Turkish 
independence.’  Palmerston  expressed  doubts  of  Russia’s 
good  faith  on  the  22nd.  Lord  John  Russell  went  further  on 
the  28th.  ‘  Every  privilege  of  the  Greek  Church  (not  of  all 

Christians)  is  to  be  made  a  matter  of  engagement  with  Russia, 
it  is  intolerable.  It  is  the  way  of  the  bear  before  he  kills  his 
victim  !  ’  Next  day  he  thought  it  not  impossible  that  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  ^  having  failed  with  us,  may  offer  Egypt  and 
Candia  to  France  as  her  part  of  the  spoils  of  Turkey.’  On 
the  30th,  even  Aberdeen  admitted  that  Mensikov’s  demands 
are  ‘  unreasonable  and  ought  to  be  resisted.  But  I  cannot  yet 
believe  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  do  so  by  war.’  The  press 
was  taking  a  different  view.  The  Times^  ^  the  Brunnow  organ,’ 
was  still  moderate.  But  the  Manchester  Guardian  stressed 
Turkey’s  commercial  importance  to  England.  It  had  con¬ 
demned  Napoleon  for  despatching  his  squadron  to  Salamis,  it 
now  held  him  up  to  admiration  for  his  firmness.  If  our  fleet 
joined  Napoleon’s,  said  the  Daily  Mews^  the  Czar  would  give 
way  and  war  be  averted. 

Public  opinion  was  thus  pressing  hard  for  some  vigorous 
stroke  such  as  the  movement  of  the  fleet.  The  ministers  knew 
that  Mensikov  had  made  violent  demands  on  the  15th  and 
broken  off  relations,  and  they  knew  that  he  had  left  on  the  2  ist. 
They  did  not  know  of  what  had  passed  between  those  dates, 
nor  whether  there  was  any  hope  of  negotiations  being  resumed. 
On  May  30  the  cabinet  decided  on  two  grave  steps.  They 
gave  Stratford  authority  ‘  to  call  up  ’  the  Mediterranean 
fleet  if  necessary.  Aberdeen  protested  it  was  ‘  a  fearful  power  ’ 
to  put  into  his  hands,  but  the  cabinet  quieted  him  by  saying 
that  the  fleet  should  only  be  called  up  to  defend  Constantinople. 
They  also  decided  to  remind  the  Czar  of  his  promises.  Next 
day  a  long  argumentative  despatch  was  sent  off  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh  to  be  read  to  Nesselrode.  On  the  same  31st  Lord  John 
Russell  wrote  to  Clarendon  demanding  that  the  Mediterranean 
squadron  should  go  at  once  to  Vurla,  that  orders  should  be 
sent  ‘  to-night  or  to-morrow  at  latest.’  Lords  Lansdowne, 
Clarendon,  Palmerston  and  himself  were  '  very  desirous  of  this 
measure.  I  know  no-one  who  is  against  it  except  Lord 

*  He  adds  the  somewhat  needless  caution,  ‘  Don’t  read  this  to  Brunnow.’ 
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Aberdeen.’  Clarendon  put  up  the  matter  to  Aberdeen,  and 
on  June  i  the  Prime  Minister  wrote,  regretting  but  ‘  not 
objecting  ’  to  the  wish  ‘  of  the  cabinet,  or  at  least  a  portion  of 
it,  .  .  .  that  the  fleet  should  sail.’  *  This  settled  the  matter. 
Clarendon  sent  orders  to  the  fleet  on  June  2.  Admiral  Dundas 
was  not  to  go  to  Vurla,  which  is  outside  Smyrna,  but  to  Besika 
Bay,  which  is  just  outside  the  Dardanelles. 

Clarendon  sent  his  orders  on  the  2nd,  despite  Aberdeen  and 
despite  a  long  despatch  which  came  from  Stratford  on  the  ist, 
declaring  ‘  there  is  at  least  no  threat  of  immediate  war,  no 
hint  of  an  approaching  occupation  of  the  Principalities.’ 

‘  I  gather,’  wrote  Clarendon  privately  in  reply,  ^  that  you  don’t 
expect  a  resort  to  the  ultima  ratio,’'  This  admission  proves 
that  Stratford  made  no  demand  for  the  British  fleet  and  did 
not  expect  war.  Clarendon  had  therefore  not  deferred  to  him 
but  to  popular  clamour  in  England.  He  explained  privately 
to  Stratford  on  May  30, '  we  [the  cabinet]  did  not  bring  ourselves 
to  believe,  and  can  hardly  do  so  now,  that  any  resort  to  force 
will  be  necessary  against  a  man  so  bound  hard  and  fast  by  his 
promises  as  the  Emperor  of  Russia.’  Then  comes  the  real 
reason  for  sending  the  fleet.  ‘  Public  opinion  is  strong  against 
him  [the  Czar]  and  in  favour  of  the  Turks  but  there  would 
soon  be  reaction  if  we  really  got  into  war  and  the  commerce 
and  finances  of  the  whole  world  were  suffering.’  Thus  the 
despatch  of  the  fleet  to  Besika  Bay  is  thought  to  be  a  prudential 
measure.  On  the  same  principle  Nesselrode  had  justified  the 
despatch  of  the  Russian  army.  The  Sultan  was  to  take  warning 
from  the  army.  The  Czar  was  to  take  warning  from  the  fleet. 

Russia  would  occupy  the  Principalities  unless  she  received 
satisfaction  from  Turkey  within  a  week.  That  statement, 
written  by  Nesselrode  on  the  ist,  was  made  known  to  the 
cabinet  on  June  8.  They  then  agreed  that  the  Russian 
occupation  ‘  had  better  not  be  made  a  casus  belli'  Palmerston 
had  wished  to  make  the  Russian  occupation  a  casus  belli,  but 
he  was  overruled  at  the  cabinet  on  the  i8th  and  gave  way 
‘  with  a  good  grace.’  Even  Lord  John,  though  full  of  wrath 
against  Mensikov,  did  not  support  him.  The  cabinet  ‘  agreed 
not  to  meet  it  [the  Russian  occupation]  with  a  declaration  of 
war,  [and]  also  directed  Lord  Stratford  not  to  bring  the  fleet 
to  Constantinople.’  They  also  decided  unanimously  that  ‘  this 
country  is  not  bound  by  any  obligations  of  treaty,  to  take  a 
part  in  the  apprehended  conflict.’ 

*  l^ie.  Clar,  MSS.,  Russell  to  Clarendon,  June  i,  1853 ;  Aberdeen  to  Clarendon, 
June  I.  It  appears  that  Graham,  the  First  Lord,  was  another  dissentient.  The 
Qjieen’s  assent  seems  to  have  been  secured  when  the  draft  of  Clarendon’s  despatch 
of  May  31  to  Stratford  was  sent  her.  Accounts  &  Papers  [1854],  LXXI  [1698], 
No.  194,  p.  215. 
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‘  The  Emperor  of  Russia  seems  to  have  invented  a  new 
course  of  proceeding  to  announce  officially  that  he  means  to 
have  war  without  declaring  it.  The  object  of  this  ‘‘  dust  in  the 
eyes  ”  announcement  is  palpable  ...  to  wrench  by  force 
from  the  Turks  the  concessions  he  asks  and  on  the  other  hand 
to  keep  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus  closed  on  the  pre¬ 
tence  that  the  Porte  is  still  at  peace.’  This  was  Palmerston’s 

complaint  on  the  igth,  and  the  note  of  a  lengthy  memo  of 
Lord  John  on  the  same  day.  He  said  that  Mensikov’s  demands 
were  preposterous,  that  war  was  near,  and  that  France  must 
be  our  ally.  During  the  next  few  days  Aberdeen  and  Claren¬ 
don  were  violently  attacked  in  the  opposition  press.  Palmerston 
made  a  bold  proposal  on  the  28th.  '  The  best  thing  to  be  done 

for  the  moment  is  that  England  and  France  should  declare  to 
the  [Russian]  Emperor  that  his  invasion  of  the  Principalities,  if 
it  should  take  place  or  if  it  has  taken  place,  necessarily  suspends 
and  interrupts  that  peaceful  state  of  the  Turkish  Empire  which 
by  the  Treaty  of  1841  is  the  condition  sine  qua  non  of  the  closing 
of  the  Straits.  That  consequently  the  two  Powers  consider 
the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles  and  Bosphorus  open  to  their 
ships  of  war  as  long  as  the  Russian  troops  shall  remain  within 
the  Turkish  frontier,  and  that  the  combined  squadrons  will 
accordingly  proceed  at  once  to  the  Bosphorus.  That  the 
future  movements  of  those  squadrons  must  depend  on  the 
course  of  events.  I  cannot  but  think  that  such  a  communica¬ 
tion  would  make  the  Emperor  pause,  if  when  he  received  it 
he  had  not  ordered  his  troops  to  march  ;  and  would  make  him 
accessible  to  reason,  if  he  had  already  ordered  them  to  advance. 
Nothing  is  to  be  gained  with  the  Russian  government,  or 
indeed  with  any  other,  by  anything  which  looks  like  doubt, 
hesitation  or  fear,  while  on  the  other  hand,  a  bold  firm  course 
founded  on  right,  and  supported  by  strength  is  the  safest  way 
of  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  and  peaceable  result.’ 

Here  we  have  the  case  for  action,  stated  in  the  forcible 
phrases  of  which  Palmerston  was  a  master.  He  brought  the 
matter  before  the  cabinet  on  the  4th  and  again  three  days 
later.  ‘  I  tried  again,’  he  wrote  on  July  7  to  Lord  John,  ‘  to 
persuade  the  cabinet  to  send  the  squadrons  up  to  the  Bosphorus 
but  failed.  I  was  told  that  Stratford  and  de  la  Cour  have 
powers  to  call  for  them.’  Some  members  of  the  cabinet, 
Russell  among  them,  wished  ‘  entire  discretion  ’  to  call  up 
the  fleet  to  be  given  to  Stratford.  But  none  of  them  dared  to 
support  Palmerston’s  bold  measure.  There  was  much  risk  in 
it,  but  it  would  have  setded  the  matter  one  way  or  the  other. 
Peace  or  war  must  have  been  decided  at  once.  Would  the 
Czar  have  surrendered  ?  The  Dutch  Minister  thought  so  at 
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the  time.  ‘  If  only  England  and  France  had  acted  with  more 
harmony  and  energy  in  declaring  to  the  Russians  beforehand 
that  the  passage  of  the  Pruth  would  cause  the  entry  of  their 
fleets  into  the  Black  Sea,  I  think  they  would  have  avoided  it 
and  the  Russians  thought  twice  before  taking  such  a  step.’  sn 
That  was  what  Napoleon  and  his  ministers  and  the  opposition 
leaders,  Derby  and  Malmesbury,  thought.  It  was  what 
Clarendon  himself  was  to  think  later  in  the  year.  Our 
‘  anomalous  and  dangerous  position  .  .  he  wrote  to  Aberdeen, 

‘  might  have  been  avoided  by  firmer  language  and  a  more 
decided  course  five  months  ago.’  That  was  what  he  thought 
in  November,  but  it  was  not  what  either  he  or  the  cabinet 
thought  in  July. 

The  cabinet  is  often  unhappy  in  its  decisions  on  foreign 
affairs.  Half  a  century  later  Lord  Salisbury  complained  to 
the  Queen  of '  the  necessity  of  adapting  our  foreign  policy  to 
the  views  of  a  cabinet  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  members  usually 
ignorant  of  it  [foreign  policy]  and  seldom  united  in  their 
views.’  Disunion  or  ignorance  usually  ends  in  half-measures. 
There  was,  for  once,  not  ignorance  in  the  cabinet.  The 
existing  Foreign  Secretary  was  a  trained  diplomat  and  there 
were  three  cx-Forcign  Secretaries  in  a  cabinet  of  fourteen.  Nor 
was  this  cabinet  usually  disunited.  In  March  Clarendon  said 
‘  he  never  saw  anything  like  the  union  and  harmony  of  the 
cabinet.  No  people  could  get  on  better  together.’  Russell 
in  March,  Palmerston  in  June  and  July,  submitted  to  be  over¬ 
ruled  with  good  grace.  But  the  ministry,  though  neither 
ignorant  nor  disunited,  clung  to  its  half-measures.  For  in 
peace  time  a  British  cabinet  rarely  takes  decisions  involving 
a  clear  risk  of  war.  They  refused  to  send  the  fleet  to  the 
Bosphorus  in  July  because  they  hoped  peace  would  soon  be 
made.  Peace  was  to  be  made  in  two  ways  and  by  two 
peacemakers.  Clarendon  sought  it  at  Vienna,  Stratford  at 
Constantinople.  And  now  their  ways  diverged. 


II 

Sultan  Bajazet  :  Tell  him  I  am  content  to  take  a  truce 

Because  I  hear  he  bears  a  valiant  mind  : 

But  if,  presuming  on  his  silly  power, 

He  be  so  mad  to  manage  arms  with  me 
Then — 

Marlowe,  Tamburlaine,  Part  I,  Act  III,  Sc.  i. 

The  British  cabinet’s  refusal  to  send  the  fleet  to  Con¬ 
stantinople  in  June  or  July  was  strongly  supported  by  Stratford . 
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This  fact  in  itself  refutes  the  foolish  legend  that  Palmerston 
and  Stratford  were  in  league  with  war  for  their  object.  In 
June  and  July  Stratford  wanted  to  keep  the  fleet  at  Besika  Bay, 
and  strongly  opposed  attempts  (such  as  those  of  Palmerston) 
to  bring  it  up  to  the  Bosphorus.  His  watchword  was  still 
‘  moral  resistance.’  Such  a  policy  would  avert  actual  hostilities, 
give  the  Turks  time  to  prepare  their  army,  and  enable 
European  diplomacy  to  come  to  their  aid.  But  all  the  dice 
turned  in  favour  of  the  Turkish  war  party.  On  April  23  one 
British  naval  captain  had  given  it  as  his  technical  opinion  that 
a  Russian  fleet,  sailing  to  the  Bosphorus,  could  seize  Con¬ 
stantinople  by  a  coup  de  main  ;  by  the  end  of  June  the  advanced 
state  of  the  Turkish  defences  rendered  such  an  attempt 
impossible.  The  Turkish  war  party  knew  this  fact  and  were 
elated  accordingly.  They  had  just  previously  had  two  other 
incentives  to  resistance.  The  British  naval  squadron,  des¬ 
patched  against  Stratford’s  advice,  reached  Besika  Bay  on 
June  13  ;  the  French  followed  a  day  later.  On  the  20th  the 
Sultan  learned  that  both  the  Bey  of  Tunis  and  the  Khedive 
of  Egypt  would  send  strong  contingents  to  his  aid.  It  was 
hard  to  preach  peace  when  the  flame  of  national  and  religious 
feeling  burned  so  high,  when  Constantinople  was  safe  and 
when  reinforcements  were  coming  up. 

Stratford  had  taken  a  momentous  step  when  he  called  the 
four  ambassadors  into  conference  on  May  19.  He  had 
revived  the  old  European  pressure  on  Turkey.  '  This  kind 
of  European  confederacy,  .  .  .  acting  on  broad  European 
lines,’*  was  just  the  way  to  impress  Constantinople.  The 
personal  touch,  so  irresistible  in  the  East,  was  supplied  by  ‘  a 
European  confederacy  ’  sitting  at  Constantinople.  It  was 
much  more  likely  to  impress  the  Turks  than  to  impress  Europe. 
Foreign  Secretaries  seldom  take  their  orders  from  their 
ambassadors.  Europe  in  general  was  not  inclined  to  submit 
to  Constantinople,  England  in  particular  was  unable  to  do  so. 
Clarendon  should  have  recognised  this  fact  and  clearly  sub¬ 
ordinated  the  ambassadors  at  Constantinople  to  the  diplomatic 
conference  which  was  soon  to  meet  at  Vienna. 

On  May  31  Nesselrode  presented  a  sort  of  ultimatum  to 
Turkey,  indicating  that  Russia  would  occupy  the  Principalities 
if  her  terms  were  not  accepted.  Prince  Mensikov’s  last  draft 
note  (of  May  20)  must  be  signed  by  Turkey  ‘  without  variation  ’ 
and  a  week’s  grace  given  for  reply.  Russia  assumed  a  Turkish 
refusal  to  be  certain,  for  orders  to  the  troops  to  cross  the  border 

^  *  F.O.  78/932.  From  Stratford,  No.  57  of  May  22,  1853 ;  passage  omitted 
from  EJ*,  I,  No.  234,  pp.  251-3. 
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had  seen  sent  by  the  Czar  on  May  27.  The  Russian  note 
arrived  on  June  10,  just  after  the  Sultan  had  granted  far- 
reaching  concessions  to  his  Orthodox  subjects.  A  firman  to 
the  Greek  patriarch  of  June  7,  issued  under  Stratford’s  influence 
confirmed  all  the  privileges  and  stated  that  ‘  the  ancient 
conditions  of  the  patriarch  and  [his]  metropolitans  must  in 
conformity  with  imperial  will  and  solicitude,  be  for  ever 
preserved  from  all  prejudice.’  Russia’s  peremptory  demand 
had  just  been  anticipated  by  Turkey’s  spontaneous  concession. 

From  the  first  Rcschid  seems  to  have  had  no  doubt  about 
rejecting  the  Russian  note.  He  seems  to  have  been  en¬ 
couraged  to  resist  by  the  fact  that  Argyropoulo,  Mensikov’s 
dragoman,  visited  him  and  hinted  at  concessions  from 
Russia.®^®  Stratford’s  attitude  was  more  conciliatory.  On 
the  14  th  he  advised  Rcschid  to  reply  by  a  strong  protest  against 
the  Russian  threat  to  occupy  the  Principalities,  as  ‘  too  much 
at  variance  with  the  principles  of  the  treaty  of  1840  ’  and  to 
say  that  ‘  it  would  be  scarcely  more  offensive  to  the  Porte 
than  to  those  powers  which  took  part  in  the  Treaty.  I  have 
another  suggestion  to  offer.  Strong  as  the  Porte  undoubtedly 
is  in  its  rights,  and  also  in  the  sympathy  of  its  allies,  peace  is 
an  object  of  immense  value,  and  one  to  which  many  sacrifices 
may  be  made  with  honour  and  advantage.  No  effort  offering 
the  slightest  chance  of  maintaining  or  recovering  it  can  be 
neglected  without  regret.’*  Turkey  should  send  a  special 
ambassador  to  St.  Petersburgh  to  renew  relations  and  should 
communicate  to  the  Czar  the  concessions  made  to  the  Orthodox 
patriarch  in  the  recent  firman. 

It  is  difficult  to  read  this  plea  for  peace  (which  Stratford 
sent  privately  to  Reschid  and  did  not  report  fully  to  London) 
without  believing  in  its  sincerity.  But  Russia’s  attitude  was 
beginning  to  make  peace  hard  for  even  a  conciliatory  Turk 
like  Reschid.  It  was  harder  still  for  him  after  the  1 5th,  when 
he  learned  that  the  Franco-British  squadron  had  reached 
Besika  Bay.  He  could  hardly  believe  now  that  the  allies 
"'^ould  desert  him.  On  the  i6th  he  sent  a  polite  refusal  of 
Russia’s  latest  ultimatum  to  the  Russian  legation.  In  conse¬ 
quence  its  last  remaining  representatives  left  Constantinople 
on  the  1 7th,  taking  with  them  the  archives  of  the  legation.  The 
departure  of  an  ambassador,  or  of  the  whole  legation  staff, 
does  not  necessarily  produce  war  ;  the  forcible  occupation  of 

.*  Strat.  MSS.  sumnury,  F.O.  352/36,  Stratford  to  Pisani,  June  14,  1853. 
ihu  IS  only  reported  in  brief  in  an  official  despatch  home,  F.O.  78/933,  No.  100 

ot  June  15,  1853.  Unwisely  from  his  own  point  of  view,  Stratford  omitted  his 
emphasis  on  peace  from  the  summary. 
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territory  almost  invariably  does.  But  the  rules  of  intercourse 
between  civilised  states  did  not  apply  to  Turkey.  That  strange 
empire  was  an  exception  to  all  rules.  There  were  still  hopes 
of  preserving  peace  even  when  Russia’s  legation  staff  was  no 
longer  in  Turkey  and  when  Russian  warriors  were  encamped 
on  her  soil. 

On  July  7  the  news  came  to  Stambul  that  the  Russians 
had  crossed  the  frontier.  On  the  gth  the  Sultan  added  to  the 
general  confusion  by  suddenly  dismissing  both  the  Grand 
Vizier  and  Reschid  pasha.  The  causes  were  stated  to  be 
purely  personal.  Stratford  suddenly  intervened  on  the  gth. 
He  saw  the  Sultan,  asked  him  ‘  whose  mare  was  dead  ’  and 
got  the  offending  ministers  restored.  Clarendon  promptly 
approved  this  step  as  a  gain  to  peace.  By  restoring  the 
ministry  intact  Stratford  prevented  the  war  party  from  gaining 
the  ascendancy  in  the  Sultan’s  cabinet.  The  Porte  continued 
to  act  peacefully  and  refused  to  treat  the  Russian  occupation 
as  a  casus  belli.  On  July  14  appeared  their  formal  protest. 
Russia’s  demands  for  the  protection  of  the  Orthodox  in  Turkey 
were  needless,  because  two  recent  firmans  of  the  Sultan  had 
conceded  every  legitimate  right.  Turkey  cannot  contract 
‘  exclusive  obligations  ’  to  any  power,  and  her  refusal  to  do  so 
has  caused  her  territory  to  be  occupied.  She  considers  that 
occupation  a  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  1841,  and  appeals  to 
the  signatory  powers  in  consequence.  The  whole  paper,  which 
is  exceedingly  moderate  in  tone,  bears  the  impress  of  Stratford. 

The  policy  of  Stratford  is  quite  clear,  if  we  consider  the 
public  opinion  of  Stambul  and  disregard  that  of  London, 
Paris  and  St.  Petersburgh.  The  tide  of  national  and  religious 
feeling  was  steadily  rising  there.  It  was  desirable  to  conclude 
matters  before  it  rose  higher.  Time  was  therefore  all-important, 
and  time  was  lost  by  a  series  of  accidents.  All  business,  as 
usual,  was  interrupted  by  fasting  in  the  month  of  Ramazan 
and  by  feasting  in  the  month  of  Bairam.  Then  came  the 
palace  intrigue,  which  displaced  the  ministry  for  a  day  and 
disorganised  all  business  for  a  week.  That  week  was  an  irre¬ 
parable  loss.  Concessions  from  the  Turks  even  a  week  earlier 
might  have  changed  the  situation.  The  Turkish  offer  would 
then  have  reached  Buol  while  he  soil  favoured  negotiation  at 
Constantinople,  and  before  Vienna’s  conference  had  its 
proposals  ready. 

In  mid-July  the  Turkish  cabinet,  ‘  with  some  trifling  shades 
of  difference,’  were  unanimous  in  opposing  the  Russian 
demands.  There  was  more  to  fear  '  from  their  rashness  than 
from  their  timidity.’  But  Reschid  was  still  for  peace,  and 
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Mehcmct  AH  was  not  yet  for  war.^^’  Stratford  had,  however 
to  be  very  careful.  If  he  pressed  the  cabinet  too  hard  it 
would  fall,  and  be  siircccdcd  by  a  Russian  peace-party 
cabinet  or  by  a  Turkish  war-party  cabinet.  The  latter  was  the 
more  likely,  but  cither  alternative  was  dangerous,  so  the  best 
chance  was  to  keep  the  (existing  cabinet  in  office  and  extract 
the  utmost  from  it.  'Ihis  was  what  Stratford  did.  A  ‘  Turkish 
ultimatum,’  as  it  was  most  imfortimately  called,  was  forwarded 
to  the  diplomatic  conference  at  Vienna  for  transmission  to 
St.  Petersburgh.  It  consisted  first  of  a  note  from  Reschid 
to  Nesselrode,  dated  July  20.  This  referred  to  the  peaceful 
attitude  of  Turkey  in  view  of  the  Russian  occupation.  Copies 
followed  of  the  firmans  recently  granted  by  the  Sultan  to  the 
non-Mussulman  religions  of  Turkey.  ‘  I'he  ancient  privileges 
of  the  religion  professed  by  H.M.  the  limperor  of  Russia, 
and  by  the  greater  part  of  his  subjects,  have  been  fully  con¬ 
firmed  in  perpetuity  ;  the  Sublime  Porte  hopes  that  the 
Russian  Government  will  learn  this  with  pleasure.’  It  was 
formally  stated  that  a  conference  of  ambassadors  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  had  witnessed  the  solemn  obligations  undertaken 
by  the  Sultan  to  his  subjects. 

The  first  comment  to  be  made  on  this '  Turkish  ultimatum  ’ 
is  that  it  did  not  meet  one  objection  of  the  Czar.  A  firman 
was  not  enough  because  it  might  be  revoked  by  the  Sultan. 
The  Czar  had  demanded  the  exchange  of  a  bilateral  pledge 
between  Russia  and  Turkey,  from  which  Turkey  could  only 
be  released  with  the  consent  of  Russia.  Buol  himself  thought 
that  the  spontaneous  grant  of firmans  by  the  Sultan  put  Russia 
in  the  position  of  having  to  ^  accept  as  a  defeat  what  she  could 
have  claimed  as  a  victory.’  The  '  ultimatum  ’  did  afford 
securities  to  Russia  because  it  placed  the  Four  other  Powers 
in  the  position  of  witnesses  to  Turkey’s  bond  ‘  in  perpetuity.’ 
But  the  document  itself  was  issued  under  the  inspiration  of 
Stratford,  and  the  phrase  ‘  Turkish  ultimatum  ’  was  un¬ 
fortunate.  It  was  a  bitter  medicine  for  Russia  to  swallow. 
The  suave  diplomats  of  Europe  thought  they  could  brew  a 
more  acceptable  draught  at  Vienna.  They  did  not  under¬ 
stand  that  Constantinople  had  now  reached  the  end  of  all 
concession.  ^  The  Porte,’  wrote  Stratford,  ‘  will  hear  of  nothing 
else  [than  the  ultimatum]  and  the  war-party  is  soon  more 
likely  to  be  in  the  ascendent  [jzV]  than  reduced  to  order.’ 
Turkey  had  reached  the  extreme  limit  of  possible  European 
coercion. 

,  On  July  29  Count  Buol,  as  president  of  the  conference  at 
Vienna,  received  the  '  Turkish  ultimatum.’  Two  days  before 
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he  had  begun  working  on  a  counter-project  finally  known  as 
the  ‘  Vienna  Note/  On  the  day  he  received  the  ultimatum 
he  stated  to  British,  French  and  Prussian  diplomats  that  ‘  his 
own  proposals  protected  the  honour  and  the  best  interests  of 
the  Porte  as  effectively  as  the  measure  Rescind  had  adopted/ 
The  Four  Powers  concurred  in  rejecting  the  ‘  Turkish  ulti¬ 
matum/  They  substituted  the  ‘  Vienna  Note  ’  for  it  on 
August  I,  which  they  forwarded  to  the  Sultan  that  day.  On 
the  5th  Nesselrode  signified  ‘  acceptation  pure  et  simple  ’  by 
the  Czar  of  the  ‘  Note.’  There  was  general  delight,  for  the 
crisis  seemed  to  be  over.  Gladstone,  turning  from  finance  to 
foreign  policy,  wrote  lyrically  to  Aberdeen  :  ‘  Whatever  be 
the  final  issue  you  are  the  person  to  whom  we  owe  its  present 
state.  There  is  plainly  no  other  man  in  the  cabinet  who 
combined  calmness,  solidity  of  judgment,  knowledge  of  the 
question  and  moderation  of  views  in  a  manner  or  degree  (even 
independently  of  your  personal  and  official  authority) 
sufficient  to  have  held  our  course  so  nearly  straight.’  But 
these  bright  hopes  were  soon  dashed.  Turkey’s  reply  was  as 
slow  as  Russia’s  was  quick.  Stratford  remained  ominously 
silent  for  some  days,  but  found  his  voice  on  the  19th.  He 
reported  that  the  Turks  practically  rejected  the  ‘  Vienna  Note,’ 
and  the  news  evoked  general  alarm.  It  was  felt  to  be  a  step 
further  on  the  slippery  descent  to  war.  Was  it  Stratford  who 
had  induced  the  Turks  to  take  it  ? 


Ill 

An  Englishman  is  the  mfittest  person  on  earth  to  argue  another  into  Slavery, — 
Burke,  Speech  on  Conciliation^  1775. 

If  we  want  to  know  why  the  ‘  Vienna  Note  ’  failed  we  must 
trace  it  back  to  its  origin.  In  mid-June  France  and  England 
asked  Austria  to  summon  a  conference  of  the  Five  Powers 
signing  the  Convention  of  1841,  ‘  to  take  into  consideration  the 
questions  at  present  in  dispute  before  they  should  be  resolved 
by  one  of  these  powers  [Russia]  by  force  of  arms.’  The 
Russian  occupation  of  the  Principalities  only  strengthened  the 
purpose  of  the  conference  and  caused  Clarendon  to  submit 
a  draft  Convention,  which  he  thus  explains.  ‘  The  [Russian] 
Emperor  appears  to  be  rendered  ungovernable  by  finding  for 
the  first  time  that  Europe  can  have  an  opinion  of  its  own  and 
can  express  it  tho[ugh]  it  be  contrary  to  his.  Austria  and 
Prussia  have  both,  them^  spoken  boldly  and  his  having  asked 
for  the  good  offices  of  Austria  with  the  Porte  is  a  proof  that  he 
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finds  it  incntnrnirnt  to  isolate  himself.  ,  .  ,  He  is  in  a  false 
position,  on!  of  it  as  lu'  may,  backwards  or  forwards  he 
will  have  lost  caste  in  Fain^pe  bnt  onr  business  is  to  spare  Hs 
dignity  as  much  as  pi>ssihl<\  always  bearing  in  mind  our  main 
objci't  <d'  saving  ’i'urkey  from  his  claws.’  On  July  6 
Olareiulon  stated  that  the  governnuait  ‘  have  no  reason  at 
pres(mt  in  think  that  war  between  this  country  and  Russia 
will  arise.’  But  only  a  day  belong  he  had  writtenj  ‘Our 
paeifie  polit  y  is  at  variaiu’e  with  pnl)lie  opinion  so  it  cannot 
long  be  persist<'d  in.'  *  A  nauarkabh^  confession  indeed  ! 

At  the  tim<'  ('.larc'udoa  was  not  even  disturbed  by  the 
news  of  the  Russian  tx^eupation  of  Xhc.  Principalities  on  the 
7th.  I'he  (!/ar,  he  thought,  ‘  would  prefer  rccrossing  the 
ih'uth  by  a  bridge  irnuh'  for  him  by  his  Allies  ’  (July  8). 
Negotiations  e<iuUi  heeentn'd  in  X'ienna,  where  the  conference 
of  diplomats  w’as  to  assembh'  and  wIuut  the  Czar  was  likely 
to  accept  terms  from  his  brothc'r  Kmpcu'or.  The  first  article 
of  Clanuuloifs  draft  convcuitiou  *  simply  recites  ...  the 
I’n'aty  olTvainardji.  1  (  tluai  admis  to  the  n^cent  firmans  simply 
to  show  liow  th('  obligation  has  been  earned  out  and  then 
reviews  and  eonlirms  the  Treaty  of  Kainardji  and  others. 
This  may  ,  .  .  not  he  suffieient  for  Russia  though  it  ought 


rejects  it  me  ease  ag; 

The  underlying  suggestion  is  exiualy  the  same  as  that  of 
Stratford  in  the  ‘  Turkish  ultimatum.’ 

Unfortunately  for  Ulareiidon,  Napoleon  intervened  with  a 
new  version,  on  which  he  vehemently  insisted.  Clarendon 
gave  way,  since  Napoleon  was  directly  interested  in  the  Holy 
Places.  Ultimately  Prussia  and  Austria  accepted  the  French 
version  and  the  Czar  himself,  to  whom  it  was  secretly  shown, 
indicated  approval.  The  ‘Vienna  Note’  begins  like 
Clarendon’s  draft  convention.  The  Treaties  of  Kainardji  and 
Adrianople  are  referred  to  and  the  Sultan  is  described  as  con¬ 
sidering  himself  ‘  bound  in  honour  to  cause  to  be  observed 
for  ever,  and  to  preserve  from  all  prejudices  now  or  hereafter  ’ 
the  spiritual  privileges  already  granted  to  the  Eastern  Church, 
and  ‘  moreover  in  a  spirit  of  exalted  equity  to  cause  the  Greek 
rite  to  share  in  the  advantages  granted  to  the  other  Christian 
rites  by  convention  or  special  arrangement.  .  .  Then  comes 
the  difference.  ‘  The  Sublime  Porte,  moreover,  officially 


356/31.  Clarendozi  to  Bloomfield,  Bio,  MSS.,  July  5, 
potation  of  July  6  is  in  a  draft  to  Mr.  Duncan,  July  6,  from  F.U*  96/73. 
xius  record  has  been  destroyed  since  I  copied  it. 
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promises  that  the  existing  state  of  things  shall  in  no  wise  be 
modified  without  previous  understanding  with  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  France  and  Russia  and  without  any  prejudice  to  the 
different  Christian  communities.’  Also  permission  was  given 
to  build  a  Russian  hostel  and  church  at  Jerusalem.  There 
is  an  important  difference  between  this  and  the  ‘  Turkish 
ultimatum.’  Russia  and  France,  instead  of  the  Four  Powers, 
are  made  the  witnesses  and  even  the  legal  guarantors  of 
Turkey’s  good  faith.  She  could  only  be  released  from  her 
obligations  if  she  obtained  the  preliminary  consent  of  these 
two  foreign  powers. 

From  the  European  point  of  view  the  ‘  Vienna  Note  ’ 
appeared  (though  it  proved  not  to  be)  satisfactory.  From 
the  Turkish  point  of  view  it  was  quite  inadmissible.  The 
‘  Note  ’  emphasised  rather  obviously  her  sense  of  dependence 
and  inferiority.  The  ‘  ultimatum  ’  had  saved  Turkey’s  face 
by  making  the  Four  Powers  witness  of  her  ‘  spontaneous  ’ 
promise  to  Russia.  The  formal,  though  secret,  submission  of 
the  ‘  Vienna  Note  ’  to  the  Czar  beforehand  also  injured 
Turkish  pride.  The  Turkish  minister  and  his  dragoman  at 
Vienna  had  been  privately  told  about  the  ‘  Note  ’  and  had 
approved  of  it.  ^  They  [the  conference]  had  considered  this 
to  afford  a  strong  presumption  that  it  [the  Note]  would  not  be 
unpalatable  at  Constantinople.’  But  Europe’s  diplomats 
did  not  understand  Turkish  psychology.  A  note  could  not 
be  palatable  if  submitted  formally  to  the  Czar  himself  and 
informally  to  the  Sultan’s  minister.  The  Sultan  always 
thought  his  ambassadors  were  betraying  him  and  naturally 
suspected  any  informal  procedure.  Reschid  protested  in¬ 
dignantly  ‘  the  [European]  cabinets  take  upon  themselves  to 
draw  up  a  note  without  the  knowledge  ...  of  the  party 
more  immediately  interested.’  *  Turkey  was  not  treated  by 
the  Powers  as  on  an  equality  with  Russia,  and,  in  addition, 
received  no  pledge  that  Russia  would  evacuate  the  Princi¬ 
palities  if  the  ‘  Note  ’  were  accepted.  There  was  a  last 
argument  too.  Turkey  had  accepted  the  ‘  ultimatum  ’  at  the 
bidding  of  Stratford  and  of  his  colleagues  as  the  extreme  limit 
of  concession  demanded  from  her.  The  ^  Vienna  Note  ’ 
demanded  yet  further  concessions,  and  at  once  aroused 
suspicion  and  provoked  resistance. 

The  great  question  now  was,  would  Turkey  accept  the 

*  F.O.  78/937.  From  Stratford,  No.  220  of  August  14,  1853.  Reschid  here 
denies  receiving  knowledge  beforehand.  He  is  correct  if  he  means  ‘  official  ’ 
knowledge.  He  may  even  have  had  no  unofficial  knowledge.  It  is  quite  likely 
that  the  Turkish  minister  at  Vienna  did  not  dare  admit  his  previous  knowledge 
of  tbft  ‘  Note.’ 
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‘Vienna  Note’?  On  August  12  Stratford  had  demanded 
Turkey’s  acceptance.  It  was  a  date  almost  ideally  unsuited 
for  the  purpose.  For  on  that  day  the  Egyptian  fleet  arrived 
at  Constantinople  and  gave  an  enormous  accession  of  strength 
to  the  war  party.  The  white  sails  of  Egypt’s  fleet  crowded 
the  Golden  Horn,  the  green  tents  of  her  army  dotted  the  hills 
of  Asia.  The  Franco-British  squadron,  though  not  within 
sight,  was  within  call,  Stambul  was  safe.  All  believed  that 
England  and  France  would  support  Turkey.  While  the 
Turkish  ministers  were  discussing  the  ‘  Vienna  Note  ’  Egyptian 
soldiers  and  sailors  paraded  the  streets  of  Stambul  and  the 
war-fever  grew  under  the  influence  of  Mchemet  Ali.  At  the 
Ministers’  Council  on  the  14th  amendments  to  the  ‘Note’ 
were  proposed  by  the  two  members  most  under  Stratford’s 
influence,  Reschid  and  the  Grand  Vizier.  Of  the  rest  six 
were  neutral,  while  eight,  headed  by  Mehcmet  Ali,  were  for 
total  rejection.  By  the  i8th  resistance  had  stiffened,  but 
Stratford  refused  to  accept  any  amendments.  ‘  Perceiving  my 
reserve  the  Pasha  was  deeply  affected  ;  his  eyes  overflowed 
with  tears  ;  forgetful  for  a  moment  of  his  rank  he  kissed  my 
hand,  and  in  the  most  moving  terms  implored  me  not  to 
forsake  his  country  in  the  midst  of  distresses  and  dangers 
which  it  could  not  avoid  without  an  unworthy  sacrifice.  The 
scene  was  to  me  a  most  painful  one.’  *  Stratford  remained 
silent  and  Reschid  went  away  very  sorrowful.  None  the  less, 
he  was  resolute.  On  the  19th  he  indicated  rejection  of  the 
‘  Vienna  Note  ’  in  its  original  form.  The  Grand  Council 
made  their  decision  absolute  on  the  20th,  and  inserted  amend¬ 
ments  which  Russia  was  most  unlikely  to  accept. 

On  August  20  the  balance,  hitherto  swaying  towards  peace, 
sank  heavily  downwards  towards  war.  What  was  the  part 
that  Stratford  played  in  the  tragedy  ?  Two  facts  are  known 
at  the  outset.  He  certainly  disapproved  of  the  ‘  Vienna  Note  ’ 
and  favoured  the  ‘  ultimatum.’  But  he  acted  with  complete 
official  correctness  and  went  through  all  the  forms  necessary 
to  secure  Turkey’s  adherence.  He  solemnly  assured  his  wife 
and  his  confidant  Alison,  as  well  as  Clarendon  and  Westmor¬ 
land,  that  he  had  done  his  utmost  to  secure  acceptance.  His 
private  assurances  to  his  wife  and  his  confidant  might  seem 
to  be  enough.  Yet,  with  him  as  with  Ponsonby  in  1839  and  in 
1840,  the  sinister  suggestion  of  Machiavellian  intrigue  must  be 
considered.  If  true,  it  would  prove  Stratford  to  be  the  worst 

•  F.O,  78/937.  From  Stratford,  No.  222  of  August  18,  1853 ;  cp.  self  in 
E.H.R,y  April  1934,  273  and  n.  i.  The  passage  is  omitted  of  course  in  the  Blue 
Book. 
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of  intriguers  and  perjurers.  He  could  easily  be  both  in 
Constantinople.  Evidence  could  be  destroyed  or  fabricated 
at  will.  Like  Ponsonby,  Stratford  could  always  cover  his 
tracks  if  he  wanted  to.  He  officially  supported  the  ‘  Note/ 
but  his  private  verbal  message  could  at  any  time  have  secured 
its  rejection.  With  the  fullest  consideration  of  such  possibilities, 
I  believe  the  explanation  to  be  a  simpler  one,  and  to  be  found  in 
a  glowing  sentence  of  ELinglake’s  :  ‘  It  is  not  to  be  believed  that, 
even  if  he  strove  to  do  so,  Lord  Stratford  could  hide  his  real 
thoughts  from  Turkish  ministers.  ...  If  the  thin  disciplined 
lips  moved  in  obedience  to  constituted  authorities,  men  knew 
how  to  read  the  meaning  of  his  brow,  and  the  light  which 
kindled  beneath.’ 

The  presence  of  the  Egyptian  fleet  and  army  emboldened 
the  ministers  to  defy  Europe.  The  '  Vienna  Note  ’  was  not 
only  insulting  to  Turkey,  it  was  disastrous  to  Stratford.  He 
had  said  the  ^  Turkish  ultimatum  ’  would  be  accepted  by 
Europe.  Europe  not  only  rejected  it  but  increased  her 
demands.  Either  Stratford  had  betrayed  them,  or  he  was 
less  influential  with  the  Powers  than  they  had  supposed.  In 
each  case  there  were  strong  reasons  for  rejecting  his  new  advice. 
Acceptance  of  the  ‘  Vienna  Note  ’  reaUy  put  Turkey  in  the 
hands  of  Russia  and  France,  both  of  whom  had  menaced  and 
humiliated  her.  In  quieter  times  the  Turks  might  have 
agreed  to  an  arrangement  which  gave  opportunities  of  playing 
one  off  against  the  other.  But  these  were  not  quiet  times. 
Over  the  Mensikov  mission  the  national  or  religious  feelings 
of  Turkey  had  really  been  roused.  The  Grand  Council,  the 
quintessence  of  obscurantist  prejudice,  had  become  an  organ 
of  state  and  a  channel  of  public  opinion.  It  had  caused  the 
departure  of  Mensikov,  it  had  accepted  the  Turkish  '  ulti¬ 
matum’  on  July  25,  now  on  August  20  it  unanimously  rejected 
the  ‘  Vieima  Note.’  The  Sultan  himself  asked  the  Austrian 
Internuncio  to  help  him  to  secure  amendments.  When  Baron 
Bruck  replied  by  insisting  on  the  original  version  of  the  ‘  Note,’ 
the  Sultan  broke  off  die  conversation  in  wrath.  To  ask 
Vienna  to  amend  its  ^Note’  was  to  court  a  rebuff,  yet  the 
Sultan  did  so  and  lowered  himself  by  a  vain  appeal  to  a  foreign 
diplomat.  The  utmost  Stratford  could  secure  from  Rescind 
was  a  ^  very  imperfect  attempt  ’  at  amendments.  The  Turkish 
national  feeling  had  produced  the  Sultan’s  humiliation. 
Reschid,  who  had  been  reduced  to  tears  by  Stratford,  was 
reported  by  de  la  Gour  as  ^  looked  on  with  suspicion  as  the 
representative  of  a  pacific  policy,  and  every  effort  made  even 
by  his  colleagues  to  ensure  his  downfall.’  Reschid  told 
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Stratford  that  no  one  in  Constantinople  favoured  ‘  the  Note.’ 
That  feeling,  and  not  Stratford’s  influence,  was  the  true  reason 
for  rejection.  The  Turks  were  in  August  what  Clarendon 
said  the  Czar  was  in  June,  that  is  ‘  ungovernable.’ 

The  news  of  the  Turlush  rejection  of  the  ‘  Vienna  Note  ’ 
confounded  the  diplomats  of  Europe.  Everybody  had  re¬ 
joiced  at  the  Czar’s  acceptance  of  it  in  toto.  No  one  knew 
what  to  do  when  the  Sultan  insisted  on  amendments.  For 
Russia  would  certainly  refuse  them  and  the  brilliant  creation 
of  Vienna  would  burst  bubble-like.  The  first  impulse  was  of 
indignation  against  Stratford  as  the  chief  architect  of  evil. 
Feeling  ran  high  in  the  British  cabinet.  Stratford’s  old  enemy, 
Graham,  suggested  on  August  18  that  he  be  superseded  ;  John 
Russell  advised  ‘  positive  orders.’  On  the  20th  Clarendon 
informed  the  Queen  of  the  possibility  of  Stratford’s  resignation, 

‘  which,’  he  wrote  to  Aberdeen,  ‘  I  agree  with  you  in  thinking 
by  no  means  improbable,  and  which  she  will  not  at  all  regret.’®^® 
On  the  25th  the  fatal  news  of  rejection  arrived.  Clarendon 
had  thought  all  along  that  Stratford  ‘  would  allow  no  plan  of 
settlement  that  did  not  originate  with  himself.’  Aberdeen 
was  heartbroken,  as  he  thought  we  had  '  no  right  ’  to  ask  the 
Czar  to  accept  the  Turkish  amendments.  A  secret  report 
came  from  de  la  Cour  at  Constantinople  that  Stratford  was 
speculating  on  the  disunion  of  the  British  Ministry  and  declar¬ 
ing  that  his  name  was  Canning.  But  the  cabinet  did  not  dare 
to  demand  his  resignation,  though  the  idea  had  been  already 
approved  by  Foreign  Secretary,  Premier  and  Sovereign.  That 
would  have  evoked  the  opposition  of  the  public  and  of 
Palmerston.  Greville  noted  at  the  end  of  August  that 
Palmerston’s  influence  in  Parliament  is  greater  than  ever,’ 
and  that  public  opinion  favoured  not  only  Palmerston  but 
Stratford.  So  he  remained. 

The  situation  now  became  impossible.  Stratford  was  not 
to  be  trusted.  Yet  he  was  not  to  be  superseded,  nor  even  to  be 
informed  of  the  distrust  of  the  cabinet.  Aberdeen  spoke,  and 
continued  to  speak,  of  his  ‘  dishonesty.’  Clarendon  com¬ 
plained  to  him  in  private  of  the  ‘  extreme  annoyance  and  disap¬ 
pointment  to  us.  ...  I  can  only  infer  from  its  [the  ‘‘Note”] 
not  being  accepted  that  the  Turkish  ministers  are  desirous  of 
war.’  But  he  did  not  openly  blame  Stratford,  still  less  ask 
him  to  resign.  He  told  Greville  in  private  that  Stratford  ‘  has 
not  bona  fide  striven  ’  for  the  ‘  Note,’  but  the  cabinet  had  no 
case  against  him.  He  told  Henry  Reeve,  ‘  I  believe  that  he 
[Stratford]  honourably  endeavoured  to  get  the  note  accepted.’ 
This  was  for  the  benefit  of  The  Times,  Thus  Clarendon,  a 
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sincere  and  honourable  man,  was  being  tangled  in  a  web  of 
deceit.  His  difficulties  were  increased  by  a  violent  explosion 
of  public  opinion.  A  newspaper  indiscretion  in  Germany  had 
thrown  an  ugly  light  on  Russian  policy.  It  revealed  Nessel¬ 
rode’s  private  ^  interpretation  ’  of  the  ‘  Vienna  Note,’  an 
‘  interpretation  evidently  ’  different  from  that  of  Clarendon  or 
Buol  or  Napoleon.  Brunnow  made  the  best  of  a  bad  job  and 
gave  Clarendon  the  authentic  text  of  Russia’s  ‘  interpretation  ’ 
on  September  16.  Nesselrode  commented  on  the  Turkish 
modifications  of  the  '  Vienna  Note.’  In  doing  so  he  ‘  inter¬ 
preted  ’  the  text  of  the  '  Vienna  Note  ’  as  guaranteeing  ‘  the 
maintenance  of  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  Orthodox 
Greek  Church  in  the  Ottoman  Empire.’  Turkey  must  not 
only  ‘  leave  these  immunities  untouched  ’  but  must  ‘  take 
account  of  Russia’s  active  solicitude  for  her  [twelve  million] 
co-religionists  in  Turkey.’  This  astonishing  ‘interpretation’ 
became  public  in  Germany  early  in  September,  and  was  made 
the  subject  of  merciless  attack  in  the  British  press  towards  its 
close. 

Clarendon  said  Nesselrode’s  interpretation  was  ^  violent.’ 
Only  five  weeks  before  he  had  vehemently  condemned  the 
Turks  for  rejecting  the  ‘  Note.’  Now  he  admitted  that 
rejection  to  have  been  right.  He  never  gave  up  the  idea  that 
Stratford  was  ‘  dishonest,’  but  he  admitted  later  that  he  was 
‘  certainly  right  ’  in  securing  rejection.  He  thought  that 
Russia  had  proved  more  dishonest  still,  and  declared  Nessel¬ 
rode’s  ‘  violent  interpretation  ’  to  be  impossible.  If  that  idea 
of  the  Treaty  of  Kainardji  were  accepted,  ‘  Russia  would, 
under  the  seventh  article  of  the  Treaty,  be  entitled  to  super¬ 
intend  all  these  privileges  and  immunities,  which  are  of  that 
peculiar  character  that  she  would  be  constantly  able,  if  so 
minded,  to  interfere  between  the  Sultan  and  his  subjects  ;  and 
thus  the  religious  Protectorate,  which  is  abjured,  and  the  new 
rights  and  extended  influence,  which  are  equally  disclaimed, 
would  be  established.  ...  It  would  now  be  highly  dis¬ 
honourable  to  press  its  [the  Note’s]  acceptance  on  ffie  Porte, 
when  they  have  been  duly  warned  by  the  Power  [Russia]  to 
whom  the  note  is  to  be  addressed  that  another  and  a  totally 
different  meaning  is  attached  to  it  by  that  Power.’  *  France 
and  England  abandoned  the  ‘  Vienna  Note  ’  on  September  17. 
Turkey  and  Stratford  were  justified  in  their  resistance,  if  not 
commended  for  the  manner  of  it.  Russia  was  rebuked.  None 

*  Accounts  &  Papers  [1854],  LXXI  [1699],  No.  117,  p.  124.  Clarendon  to 
Seymour,  September  30,  1853.  Th®  views  thus  stated  at  length  were  already 
held  by  Clarendon  on  the  1 7th.  For  disciisslon  over  Kainardji,  vide  n.  445. 
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the  less  there  was  still  a  chance  of  peace.  The  Emperors  of 
Russia  and  Austria  were  to  meet  at  Olmiitz  at  the  end  of 
September,  and  differences  might  still  be  adjusted  there. 
But  a  settlement  would  depend  on  whether  England  and  France 
remained  quiet  in  the  interval.  They  did  not,  and  Aberdeen 
and  Clarendon  were  the  disturbers  of  the  peace. 


IV 

The  old  tricks  were  sprouting  in  the  old  atmosphere^  like  mushrooms  in  a  dungpit.— 
Kipling,  My  Son'*s  Wife. 

During  the  month  of  September  Stratford  had  to  face  the 
threat  of  a  rebellion  in  Constantinople.  The  excitement 
directly  resulted  from  the  rejection  of  the  '  Turkish  ultimatum  ’ 
by  the  Powers,  which  made  the  Turks  suspect  and  resist 
Stratford’s  effort  to  force  the  ‘Vienna  Note’  upon  them. 
Reschid  hit  off  the  situation  exactly.  He  could  not  accept  the 
‘  Vienna  Note  ’  now  that  it  had  become  ‘  the  cause  of  fanatical 
excitement  and  had  been  discussed  in  a  hostile  sense  by  eve^ 
human  being  in  Constantinople.’  He  could  resign,  but  in 
that  case  there  would  be  a  ministry  who  would  make  terms 
direct  with  Russia  ;  or  else  the  old  Turkish  war-party  would 
come  in  and  the  Sultan  would  then  lose  his  throne  if  not  his 
life.’  If  Reschid  were  to  survive  he  must  get  an  answer  out  of 
the  Czar.  But  any  answer  would  produce  perils,  as  a  well- 
informed  Turk  very  secretly  admitted.  ‘  The  kind  of  answer 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  would  give,  whether  favourable  to 
peace  or  enforcing  war,  was  equally  dangerous.  For  in  the 
first  place  they  [the  Turks]  feared  the  internal,  and  in  the 
next  place  the  external,  enemy.’  It  was  in  fact  a  balance 
of  opposite  dangers. 

The  internal  enemy  showed  himself  first.  That  enemy 
could  only  be  restrained  by  the  military  masters  of  the  state,  who 
got  control  as  war  approached.  Mehemet  Ali,  as  Minister  m 
War  and  head  of  the  war  party,  now  held  the  power.  He  used 
it  in  an  unexpected  and  thoroughly  oriental  way.  Direct 
methods  were  advocated  by  Omer  pasha,  who  commanded  on 
the  Danube.  ‘  Inaction  was  fatal  to  Turkey.  *  •  * 
better  at  once  to  risk  the  chances  of  a  war  than  to  be  sacrificed 
by  slow  degrees.’  Omer  wanted  to  attack  Russia  direct, 
and  did  so  in  October.  But  in  September  Mehemet  Ah 
preferred  to  stimulate  ‘  the  internal  enemy.’  He  had  only  to 
stir  the  inflammable  stuff  around.  ‘  The  strangest  figures 
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swarm  in  from  the  distant  provinces  to  have  a  cut  at  the 
Muscovite.  Turbans,  lances,  maces  and  battle-axes  jostle 
each  other  in  the  narrow  streets.’  Mehemet  Ali  was  not  con¬ 
tent  with  allowing  turbulent  provincials  to  demonstrate.  He 
encouraged  the  ulemas  to  harangue  the  mob  and,  when 
crowds  assembled,  he  withdrew  police  and  soldiers  from  the 
critical  points.  He  was  in  touch  with  the  Sheikh-ul-Islam, 
who  allowed  a  proclamation  urging  war  to  be  printed  in 
Turkish  and  posted  up  in  a  mosque.  Between  three  and  four 
hundred  ulemas  drew  up  a  manifesto,  bidding  the  Sultan  draw 
the  sword  from  the  scabbard.  This  petition  was  sent  both  to 
Council  and  Sultan,  a  national  and  religious  demonstration 
described  by  the  Dutch  minister  as  ‘  without  example.’  The 
plot  succeeded.  Riots  and  demonstrations  took  place  on 
September  1 1  and  12.  The  Sultan  and  his  Council  were  much 
disturbed,  and  a  rebellion  was  feared. 

Reschid,  always  physically  timorous,  was  alarmed  and  the 
Council  with  him.  ‘  Guess  how  the  ministers  were  frightened,’ 
wrote  Stratford,  ‘  one  of  them  asked  me  to  take  care  of  his 
jewels.’  In  a  panic  they  asked  the  foreign  ambassadors  to 
aid  them  ‘  to  maintain  the  public  tranquillity.’  The  French 
ambassador  wished  to  accede  to  Reschid’s  appeal.  He  feared 
for  the  safety  of  foreign  residents.  On  September  12  he  asked 
Stratford  to  agree  to  bring  the  Franco-British  squadrons  up 
to  Constantinople,  and  the  Austrian  representative  sent  a 
message  to  the  same  effect.  Stratford  refused.  *  In  the  actual 
state  of  our  information  he  declined  to  call  up  the  Anglo- 
French  fleet,  or,  even  a  substantial  part  of  it.’  He  insisted  on 
calling  up  steamers  only.  ^  This  limited  plan  could  easily  be 
executed  under  cover  of  steam  communications  continually 
plying  between  the  squadrons  and  the  capital.’  That 
would  evade  the  Straits  Convention  of  1841,  but  it  would  not 
violate  it  as  the  bringing  up  of  warships  would.  He  had  his 
way.  On  the  14th  up  came  two  British  steamers,  the  Niger 
(13  guns),  the  Furious  (16),  and  two  French,  the  Mogador  (8) 
and  the  Corner  (20).  They  were  not  enough  to  defend  either 
Sultan  or  Europeans.  Admiral  Slade  called  them  ‘  a  mockery.’ 
De  la  Cour  says  that  they  anchored  in  isolated  places,  ^  au  lieu 
d’ avoir  sous  les  yeux  .  .  .  en  quelque  sorte — une  division 
navale.’  *  But  the  moral  effect  of  four  boats  steaming  up  to 
the  Golden  Horn  was  enough.  The  Grand  Vizier  and  Sheikh- 
ul-Islam  soon  stated  that  ^  danger  of  revolution  was  averted. 
The  guilty  ulemas  were  exiled  to  remote  parts  of  the  empire. 

*  A,E.F.y  Turqiiie,  315.  From  de  la  Cour,  No.  85  of  September  15,  1853. 
The  Frenchman  is,  of  course,  regretting  the  disposition. 
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Mehemet  Ali  disavowed  his  supporters  and  Stratford  triumphed 
once  again. 

De  la  Cour’s  alarm  was  natural.  He  was  inexperienced 
a  thousand  rumours  had  been  abroad,  the  mob  had  been 
frenzied  and  passionate.  But  in  all  their  internal  revolutions 
the  crowds  of  Stambul  had  till  then  respected  the  property 
and  lives  of  strangers.  Stratford  knew  this  well  enough  and 
was  not  alarmed  either  for  Europeans  or  for  the  Sultan  at  the 
moment.  He  was  more  alarmed  as  to  the  ultimate  situation, 
for  he  knew  that  summoning  the  squadrons  to  Constantinople 
meant  war.  He  preferred  risking  internal  disturbances  to 
violating  the  Convention  of  1841.®®^  His  policy  triumphed, 
and  it  was  the  policy  of  peace,  but  it  was  the  last  time  that 
peace  prevailed. 


V 

Dum  furor  in  cursu  est, 
currenti  cede  furori — 

Ovid. 

While  fury  gallops  on  the  way, 

Let  no  man  fury^s  gallop  stay. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

September,  it  was  hoped,  would  be  a  month  full  of  peace. 
‘  My  great  care,’  wrote  Aberdeen  to  Gladstone  on  September  2, 
‘  will  be  to  prevent  any  decision  necessarily  leading  to  war 
without  the  opportunity  of  full  consideration  by  the  cabinet.’ 

He  hoped  not  only  to  avoid  cabinets  but  great  decisions. 
But  he  reckoned  without  France.  Throughout  the  period 
Napoleon  had  consistently  favoured  dramatic  action,  and  the 
advance  of  the  naval  squadrons.  He  had  increased  the 
tension  by  sending  the  French  fleet  along  to  Salamis  in  March. 
His  foreign  minister  had  expressed  his  great  regret  that  the 
Franco-British  squadron  had  not  gone  up  to  Constantinople 
in  June.  In  August,  in  strict  obedience  to  this  policy,  de  la 
Cour  tried  to  get  the  French  squadron  alone  passed  up  to 
Constantinople.  This  action,  taken  without  Stratford’s  know¬ 
ledge,  provoked  a  sharp  remonstrance  from  Clarendon.  The 
French  defence,  that  ‘  the  idea  originated  with  the  Emperor,’ 
was  enlightening  though  unsatisfactory.  On  September  3 
the  French  Ambassador  disclosed  that  another  idea  had 
originated  with  the  Emperor.  This  time  he  asked  that  both 
fleets  should  go  up  to  Constantinople.  Clarendon,  Russell, 
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Aberdeen  and  Palmerston  rejected  this  well-worn  proposal. 
On  the  3rd  the  efficient  four  decided  to  do  nothing  ^  for  the 
present/  and  did  not  summon  the  cabinet. 

On  this  same  day  (September  3)  Lord  John  Russell  cir¬ 
culated  a  memo  ‘  in  which  Palmerston  concurred.’  Both 
men  were  ready  for  the  fleet  to  go  up  at  once,  but  thought  it 
as  well  to  wait  until  they  heard  whether  the  Czar  had  accepted 
or  refused  the  Turkish  modifications  of  the  ‘  Vienna  Note.’ 
The  Czar’s  refusal  was  known  in  London  on  the  13th,  On  the 
1 6th  Palmerston,  Clarendon  and  Aberdeen  met  in  the  absence 
of  Russell,  and  agreed  that  the  Turks  should  be  asked  to  accept 
the  original  ‘  Note.’  It  was  to  be  backed  by  certain  assurances 
from  the  Four  Powers  as  to  its  meaning,  which  were  called  a 
‘  guarantee.’  Lord  John  wrote  from  the  country  objecting. 
‘  I  decline  any  responsibility  for  it.’  In  truth  he  was  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  Aberdeen,  who  had  often  talked  about  resigning 
the  premiership  in  his  favour  but  had  never  done  so.  Russell 
thought  his  own  position  ‘  a  degrading  one  ’  and  was  inclined 
to  cavil  at  the  others.  He  probably  would  have  resigned  at 
this  juncture,  but  on  the  very  day  of  his  protest  Nesselrode’s 
‘  violent  interpretation  ’  of  the  ‘  Vienna  Note  ’  reached 
London. This  starding  development  caused  Clarendon  to 
withdraw  the  decision  of  the  i6th  and  made  him  refuse  to 
press  the  onginal  ‘  Vienna  Note  ’  upon  Turkey.  Thus  Russell 
triumphed  and  British  policy  took  an  anti-Russian  turn. 

Clarendon  was  faced  with  two  dangers.  There  was  an 
external  danger  from  Russia’s  '  violent  interpretation,’  there 
was  an  internal  danger  from  the  violence  of  Russell  and 
Palmerston.  Even  before  he  knew  of  the  '  violent  interpreta¬ 
tion  ’  Palmerston  had  written  gaily,  ‘  The  Turks  .  .  .  with  the 
co-operation  of  our  squadron  in  the  Black  Sea  would  make  an 
example  of  the  red-haired  barbarians,  or  as  Gray  politely 
called  them,  the  blue-eyed  myriads  of  the  Baltic  coast.”  ’  This 
was  on  the  12th.  On  the  22nd  Lord  John  wrote,  ‘ .  I  am 
not  sorry  the  Czar  has  thrown  off  the  mask.  It  is  the  honestest 
thing  he  has  yet  done.’  The  British  press  had  already 
redoubled  its  outcry  against  the  Czar  for  his  ^  violent  inter¬ 
pretation.’  It  wanted  strong  measures.  The  substance  of 
the  '  interpretation  ’  was  hinted  at  on  the  22nd,  and  the 
storm  was  clearly  on  the  way.  The  French  ambassador 
brought  a  telegram  about  a  revolt  in  Constantinople,  and  the 
need  of  sending  up  a  fleet  at  once.  Aberdeen  and  Clarendon 
both  assumed  that  the  French  telegraphic  report  of  the  Con¬ 
stantinople  riots  was  accurate  and  exact,  though  the  French 
had  an  obvious  interest  in  exaggerating  the  disturbances. 
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They  did  not  wait  for  a  despatch,  they  did  not  even  wait  for 
telegraphic  confirmation  from  Stratford.  They  did  not 
consult  Palmerston  or  Russell.  They  did  not  summon  the 
cabinet,  though  Aberdeen  had  promised  other  ministers  and 
the  Queen  to  do  so  before  taking  any  important  decision. 
They  did  not  regard  Stratford’s  opinion  that  ordering  the 
fleet  to  Constantinople  was  ‘  crossing  the  Rubicon.’  They 
crossed  it. 

Clarendon  states  that  both  he  and  Aberdeen  heard 
Walewski  declare  that  the  French  government  thought  the 
ordering  up  of  the  fleets  ‘  indispensably  neeessary.’  The  two 
answered  ‘  that  under  such  circumstances  as  those  reported 
by  M.  de  la  Cour  ...  we  would  without  hesitation  take 
upon  ourselves  to  agree  to  the  proposal  of  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  ...  to  call  up  the  fleets.’  Aberdeen,  writing  on  the 
same  day,  says,  ‘  our  main  object  is  for  the  protection  of  British 
life  and  property,  and,  if  necessary,  of  tlie  person  of  the 
Sultan  .  .  .,’  and  said  we  must  explain  at  Constantinople  that 
‘  it  is  not  intended  as  a  menace  or  hostile  movement  directed 
against  Russia.’  Clarendon  later  said  the  exact  opposite. 

‘  The  date  of  the  measure  [September  23]  of  itself  demonstrates 
that  it  was  taken,  not  upon  the  demand  of  the  French  Emperor 
(which  had  twice  before  been  refused)  but  because  by  the 
act  of  Russia  [i.e.  the  ‘  violent  interpretation  ’]  a  further  step 
had  been  rendered  inevitable.’  If  his  ten-year-old  re¬ 
collection  is  right  Clarendon  was  anti-Russian,  though 
Aberdeen  was  not.  There  were  other  differences  too. 
Aberdeen  thought  that  the  decision  would  bring  peace. 
Clarendon  did  not.  ‘  The  only  real  likelihood  now  is  war,’  he 
wrote  to  Stratford  on  the  24th.  Thus  a  most  grave  deeision 
was  taken  by  two  men  who  differed  as  to  the  motives  and 
consequences  of  their  act. 

Clarendon’s  order  to  Stratford  to  summon  the  fleet  went 
on  September  23.  It  was  received  on  October  4,  but  not 
obeyed  till  the  21st.  During  that  interval  the  last  act  of  the 
drama  was  played  at  Olmiitz  with  Austrian  and  Russian 
Emperors  as  peacemakers.  The  violence  of  Constantinople 
disturbed  but  did  not  defeat  the  ’imperial  negotiators.  The 
Czar  arrived  at  Olmiitz  in  a  chastened  mood.  He  was  still 
unwise  enough  to  speak  of  the  ‘  crumbling  state  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,’  but  he  was  disturbed  at  the  proximity  of  war  and 
most  anxious  to  avert  it.  He  was  extremely  conciliatory  to 
England,  even  suggesting  that  her  fleet  might  pass  the 
Dardanelles  to  escape  the  storms  of  October  at  Besika  Bay. 
He  withdrew  altogether  from  the  previous  position  that  he 
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would  accept  nothing  but  the  original  text  of  the  ^  Vienna 
Note/  He  talked  of  evacuating  the  Principalities  as  soon  as 
his  terms  were  accepted,  a  thing  he  had  never  done  before. 
He  stood  firm  on  two  points.  He  desired  first  the  maintenance 
of  treaties  and  of  the  status  quo  in  religious  matters  ;  secondly, 
he  was  ready  ‘  to  give  a  further  guarantee  to  the  Porte,* 
making  clear  that  he  abandoned  the  ^  violent  interpretation.* 
He  asked  Austria  to  draw  up  a  new  proposal,  the  ^  Buol 
project,’  presenting  the  original  text  of  the  ^  Vienna  Note,* 
but  explaining  authoritatively  the  interpretation  which  all 
parties,  including  Russia,  attached  to  it.  In  this  manner  the 
Czar  would  not  only  save  his  face,  but  avert  war. 

The  ®  Buol  project  *  was  a  very  serious  effort  at  peace.  It 
proposed  the  adoption  of  the  ‘  Vienna  Note,*  with  a  further 
assurance  from  the  Czar  on  these  lines.  ‘  The  Cabinet  of 
St.  Petersburgh  gives  a  new  assurance  that  it  will  in  no  way 
exercise  [for]  itself  the  protection  of  a  Christian  cult  inside  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  and  that  the  duty  of  protecting  this  cult  and 
maintaining  its  religious  immunity  has  devolved  on  the  Sultan 
and  that  Russia  only  reserves  to  herself  that  of  watching  that 
the  engagement  contracted  by  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  the 
Treaty  of  Kainardji  be  strictly  executed.*  The  Czar  fully 
approved  this  statement,  which  thus  abrogated  Nesselrode’s 
*  violent  interpretation  *  of  the  ‘  Vienna  Note.*  (Nesselrode  had 
already  explained  that  it  was  unofficial.)  The  Czar  indeed 
had  never  been  clear  on  the  interpretation  of  the  Kainardji 
Treaty.  But  he  could  hardly  extend  it  too  far,  after  this 
explanation  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Four  Powers  were 
witnesses  to  this  fresh  assurance  of  Russia  to  Turkey.  Even 
Buol,  who  was  opposed  to  any  idea  of  guarantee  by  the  powers 
to  Turkey,  said  that '  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  powers 
is  assured  to  the  Porte  for  the  fiiture.*  ‘  We,*  said  the  Czar, 

‘  are  ready  on  our  part.*  Had  his  assurance  been  accepted  in 
England,  the  old  text  of  the  ‘  Vienna  Note  *  might  have  stood. 
Buol  certainly  wanted  this  done,  though  he  was  not  an  impartial 
witness.  But  it  is  interesting  that  Napoleon  at  first  favoured 
accepting  the  overture.  Clarendon  boasted  that  he  had  pre¬ 
vented  the  French  Emperor  from  doing  so.  Napoleon  held 
out  until  October  5  and  only  rejected  Sie  ‘  Buol  project  *  in 
view  of  England’s  insistence,  and  after  he  heard  that  the 
Turks  had  declared  war  on  Russia.®^® 

England’s  suspicions  hampered  the  success  of  the  Olmiitz 
overtures.  Palmerston  wrote,  ‘  Nicholas  will  propose  a  partition 
of  Turkey  to  Austria.*  Lord  John  Russell  added  that  West¬ 
morland,  the  British  representative,  was  ^  a  cypher,*  and 
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Aberdeen  admitted  his  incapacity.  So  the  British  cabinet  did 
little  to  help  the  negotiation  to  begin  and  a  great  deal  to  cause 
it  to  end.  Clarendon  recognised  the  sincerity  of  the  Czar’s 
desire  for  peace,  but  seems  to  have  thought  the  ‘violent 
interpretation  ’  of  Nesselrode  a  fatal  objection  to  accepting 
other  assurances  from  Russia.  Even  so  early  as  October  i  he 
wrote,  ‘  the  project  of  note  now  proposed  by  Buol  would  not 
neutralize  [it]  nor  would  it  afl'ord  any  security  to  the  Porte.’ 
On  the  3rd  he  wrote  to  his  wife,  ‘  I’he  beastly  Turks  have  declared 
war  so  there  is  an  end  of  the  Olmutz  arrangement  out  of  which 
something  might  possibly  have  been  made.’  Despite  his 
words  he  had  not  really  believed  much  in  that  possibility.  For 
next  day  Lord  John  wrote  to  him,  ‘  I  do  not  believe  in  the  note 
from  Olmutz  any  more  than  you.’  Aberdeen  faintly  pro¬ 
tested  that  ‘  the  Olmutz  note  has  taken  away  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  objection  to  Nesselrode’s  remarks  ’  (October  5). 
He  regretted  afterwards  that  he  had  not  insisted  on  its  accept¬ 
ance,  and  carried  his  regret  to  the  grave.  But  his  was  not  the 
view  of  any  Englishman  but  himself.  The  Czar  complained 
that  British  statesmen  no  longer  thought  him  an  ‘  honndte 
homme.’  Nor  did  they.  Clarendon  felt  strong  enough  on  the 
7th  to  tell  the  French  ambassador,  ‘  I  knew  enough  of  the 
opinion  of  my  colleagues  to  say  that  the  Olmutz  overture 
would  be  rejected.’ 

The  cabinet  had  not  met  for  six  weeks  when  they  assembled 
on  October  8.  They  began  by  overruling  Aberdeen  and  reject¬ 
ing  the  Olmutz  overture.  They  authorised  a  despatch  stating 
that  the  Russian  assurance  in  the  ‘  Buol  project  ’  did  not 
convince  them.  The  Czar  might  in  future  ‘  assert  a  pro¬ 
tectorate  over  the  Greek  Church  .  .  .  and  over  twelve 
million  subjects  of  the  Porte.’  The  British  cabinet  submitted 
a  counter-project,  to  which  Clarendon  thought  Vienna 
‘  would  probably  have  agreed  if  the  news  of  the  [Turkish 
declaration  of  war]  had  not  arrived  at  that  moment.’  To 
reject  the  Olmtitz  overture  was  to  place  future  negotiations 
in  the  hands  of  Stratford,  whom  the  Czar  regarded  as  his 
personal  enemy.  But  the  cabinet  were  fairly  united  and  their 
measures  for  once  were  not  half-measures.  The  cabinet  took 
a  second  strong  step  the  same  day  and  peremptorily  ordered 
Stratford  to  bring  the  fleet  up  to  Constantinople.  The  order 
of  September  23  had  left  him  little  enough  discretion  ;  that 
of  October  8  gave  him  none  at  all.  Now  the  Czar  was  not 
likely  to  favour  a  peace  proposal  drawn  up  by  Stratford  in  a 
hostile  capital  which  the  Franco-British  fleet  had  arrived  to 
defend.  The  advance  of  the  fleet,  thus  ordered  by  the  cabinet, 
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was  in  defiance  of  Stratford’s  known  opinion.  But  the  British 
cabinet  were  influenced  by  the  French,  and  Stratford  was 
instructed  not  to  act  separately  from  them. 

The  desire  to  have  the  fleet  at  Constantinople  was  unani¬ 
mous.  On  October  2  even  Aberdeen  was  apprehensive 
because  it  was  not  there.  On  the  8th  he  told  the  Austrian 
representative  the  reason  in  private.  ‘  Public  opinion  would  not 
allow  it  ’  (the  abandonment  of  Turkey) .  England  must  prevent 
‘  Turkey  from  being  left  to  ruin.’  This  was  on  the  day  of 
decision,  when  Clarendon  wrote  privately  to  Stratford,  ‘  we 
should  have  been  glad  that  the  fleets  were  now  at  Constanti¬ 
nople  .  .  .  great  care  must  be  taken  that  they  [the  fleets] 
don’t  give  too  much  encouragement  to  the  Turks  nor  assume 
an  aggressive  position  towards  Russia  with  whom  however 
much  we  may  be  displeased  with  her  for  her  conduct  towards 
Turkey,  we  have  as  yet  no  quarrel.  .  .  .  The  alarm  here 
about  war  is  universal  among  the  rational,  and  business,  and 
educated  portions  of  the  community  but  of  course  there  is  at 
the  same  time  a  great  outcry  for  war  from  a  variety  of  motives 
but  I  am  convinced  that  within  six  weeks  after  the  first  shot 
was  fired  by  England  against  Russia  there  would  be  mighty 
few  partizans  of  our  war  policy.’  Now  here  is  the  real 
truth.  Clarendon  admits  that  pubHc  opinion  in  London  is 
too  strong,  and  can  only  be  calmed  by  a  strong  measure  like 
the  despatch  of  the  fleet.  But  Russia  is  to  be  assured  that  the 
move  is  defensive  and  is  not  directed  against  her.  The  haughty 
Russian  despot  had  just  received  Turkey’s  declaration  of  war 
and  England’s  refusal  to  accept  his  overtures.  He  now  learned 
that  England  and  France  proposed  to  violate  the  Treaty  of 
1841  and  to  send  the  fleet  up  to  Constantinople.  Conciliatory 
and  pacific  assurances  thus  arrived  in  company  with  a 
diplomatic  rebuff,  a  violated  treaty  and  a  naval  demonstration. 

The  peremptory  order  to  the  fleet  to  move  to  Constanti¬ 
nople  was  certainly  an  anti-Russian  move.  Even  Clarendon 
admitted  that  the  notice  to  be  given  to  the  Russian  admiral 
would  be  ‘  rather  a  hostile  proceeding.’  But  he  did  not  admit 
that  the  fleet  movement  was  a  hostile  act,  any  more  than 
Aberdeen  did.  Under  popular  pressure  men  easily  deceive 
both  the  public  and  themselves  as  to  the  motives  and  conse¬ 
quences  of  their  acts.  And  the  reason  was  that  the  decisions 
of  the  cabinet  fell  short  of  the  wishes  of  its  extremer  members. 
Brunnow  had  just  warned  Aberdeen  of  ‘  the  inevitable  conse¬ 
quences  of  a  demonstration  into  the  Black  Sea.’  Palmerston 
and  Russell  proposed  an  advance  to  the  Black  Sea  on  the  8th. 
But  Charles  Wood  resisted  strongly,  supported  by  Aberdeen 
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and  by  most  of  the  cabinet.  Aberdeen  won  a  victory  and 
reported  the  result  to  Brunnow  on  the  12th.*  Some  two 
months  later  Aberdeen  himself  adopted  the  view  that  even  an 
advance  to  the  Black  Sea  was  liable  to  ^  no  objection  ’  if  ‘  for 
defensive  purposes.’  Even  after  that  advance  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  regard  war  as  ‘  not  inevitable.’  It  is  hardly  possible 
to  illustrate  better  the  gradual  process  of  self-deception  whereby 
a  p(iacc-lc)ving  man  agrec^s  to  steps  which  rendered  war  certain. 

On  OctobcT  8  (he  cabinet  reached  and  passed  a  decisive 
point.  Sidney  Herbert,  a  younger  member  of  it,  summed  it 
up  thus :  We  arc  all  agreed  as  to  the  objects  in  view.  We 
must  have  a  power  at  tlu'.  Bos])horus  to  hold  the  keys  of  the 
Mediterranean  from  the  East,  wdiich  shall  not  be  Russia,  and 
wc  cannot  allow  Russia  to  enci'oach  upon  or  undermine  the 
power  which  is  there  necessary  to  us.  Wc  are  not  bound  by 
treaty  to  interfere  but  we  are  bound  l)y  our  own  interest  and 
by  European  interests,  not  to  allow  U  iirkey  to  be  overborne. 
We  are  further  bound  in  honour  not  to  abandon  Turkey  in 
difficulties  consequent  on  a  course  taken  with  our  sanction  or 
by  our  advice.’  With  this  ‘  defensive  ’  obsession  the  cabinet 
‘  drifted  ’  subconsciously  towards  war.  Clarendon  did  his  best 
to  oppose  the  drift.’  Russell,  with  occasional  hesitations, 
encouraged  it.  Palmerston  alone  had  neither  doubts  nor 
regrets.  ‘  I  am  glad  that  our  squadrons  are  fairly  in  the 
Bosphorus,’  he  wrote  cheerily  to  Stratford  on  October  30, 
‘  and  should  be  equally  glad  to  hear  that  they  had  taken  a 
cruize  into  the  Black  Sea,  to  show  that  wc  do  not  stand  in  awe 
of  Russian  ire.’  He  was  all  for  intimidating  the  ‘  red- 
haired  barbarians.’  Peace,  though  no  longer  to  be  negotiated, 
might  still  be  enforced.  The  answer  seems  to  be  given  by 
Clarendon,  A  threatening  movement  by  a  fleet  might  have 
succeeded  in  June,  it  was  not  likely  to  succeed  in  November. 


VI 

Emperor  ;  The  cheerfulness  of  my  soldiers  gives  assurance 
Of  good  success  abroad  ;  if  first  I  make 
My  peace  at  home  here. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  The  Prophetess,  Act  IV,  Sc.  2. 

It  was  not  until  October  4  that  Stratford  received  the  order 
of  September  23  which  instructed  him  to.  move  the  British  fleet 

*  Pte.  Clar.  MSS.  G.  Wood  to  Clarendon,  October  19, 1853,  and  references  in 
my  article,  E.H.R.,  April  1 934,  p.  290,  nn.  6-7.  Palmerston  later  wrote,  ‘  Our  chief 
has  allowed  himself  to  be  bullied  by  Brunnow,  who  has  threatened  his  own  recall, 
if  our  squadron  entered  the  Black  Sea  ^  (December  1 1,  pte.  Clar.  MSS.). 
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up  to  Constantinople.  By  that  time  the  sluice-gates  had 
opened  and  carried  the  Sultan  away  on  the  tide  of  fanaticism. 
The  threats  of  insurrection  in  mid-September  had  yielded  to 
firm  treatment.  De  la  Cour  had  wanted  to  summon  the 
Franco-British  squadron  from  Besika  Bay.  Stratford  had 
summoned  four  steamers  only,  and  thus  evaded  the  Convention 
of  1841  without  breaking  it.  Their  mere  presence  sufficed 
to  emphasise  the  direct  counsels  of  Stratford.  ‘  My  private 
advice  to  the  Sultan  induced  His  Majesty  to  send  for  his 
principal  ministers  and  by  their  agency  to  restrain  the  enthusi¬ 
asts  or  instruments  of  intrigue  whose  conduct  had  caused  the 
prevailing  alarm.’  These  few  words  were  enough.  The 
Sheikh-ul-Islam  and  Mehemet  Ali  either  had  to  support  the 
rebels  or  to  disavow  them.  They  chose  the  latter  course.  The 
Sheikh  denounced  the  rebels  against  authority,  Mehemet  Ali 
suppressed  all  overt  disorders.  Vengeance  fell  on  the  ‘  muderris^ 
the  theological  students  and  professors  ’  who  had  inflamed  the 
mob.  They  were  ‘  sent  to  Shumla  where  they  will  be  gratified 
with  opportunities  for  the  display  of  their  zeal  in  return  for  the 
relief  which  their  departure  affords  to  the  capital.’  But  the 
rustication  of  the  theological  faculty  of  Stambul  merely  in¬ 
creased  the  religious  zeal  of  laymen  against  Russia. 

In  mid-September  Stratford’s  ablest  adviser  had  written, 

‘  The  ministers  are  prepared  to  go  to  war  rather  than  give 
way.’  If  the  Sultan  coerced  them  they  would  resign,  ‘  leaving 
to  His  Majesty  the  difficulty,  perhaps  the  impossibility,  of 
replacing  them  by  a  more  pacific  administration.  .  .  .  The 
national  will  would  thus,  as  in  former  times,  be  brought  to  bear 
in  a  flood  tide  on  the  hesitations  of  the  palace.’  This  is 
exactly  what  happened.  Abdul  Medjid,  the  weakest  of  men, 
feared  to  dismiss  his  ministers.  Mehemet  Ali,  appealing  to 
his  love  and  his  fear,  mobilised  the  harem  and  the  army  for 
war.  By  declaring  for  it,  the  Sultan  would  at  once  recover  his 
popularity  and  lead  a  national  movement.  He  had  always 
been  dominated  by  a  fear  or  a  favourite,  and  easily  submitted 
to  the  dictation  of  both.  He  girded  himself  with  the  sword  of 
the  Prophet  and  made  a  boastftd  speech  to  his  ministers  on  the 
23rd.  He  announced  his  decision  to  summon  the  Grand 
Council.  This  was  obviously  an  anti-Russian  move,  and  it 
was  even  more  significant  that  the  Padishah  had  belted  on 
the  sword.  That  ceremonial  always  meant  war. 

On  September  24  Rescind  received  ‘  peremptory  orders  ’ 
to  make  no  concessions  to  Russia.  There  were  other  signs  of 
hostility.  ‘  The  tone  in  which  Rescind  replies  to  your  [Strat¬ 
ford’s]  advice  is  somewhat  new  and  by  no  means  so  deferential  as 
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it  ought  to  be  to  one  wlio  understands  the  interests  of  Turkey.’ 548 
The  hatred  felt  towards  Russia  was  extending  to  all  foreigners. 
On  the  2f)th  Constantinople  leanuxl  that  the  Czar  had  refused 
all  the  Turkish  ani<‘ndnien(s  to  the  ‘  Vienna  Note.’  The 
very  next  day  the  (Jrand  Council  met.  Its  members,  mostly 
unemployed  pashas  and  soflas,  passed  to  their  deliberations 
through  the  streets  crowded  with  soldiers  flourishing  modern 
weapons  and  with  bravos  flourishing  ancient  ones,  with 
dervishes  praying  aloud  ('or  vtmg<'ance  on  the  infidel.  It  was 
a  fit  pn'piiration  for  an  assembly  unknown  to  the  law,  free 
from  rules  of  pro('<'dur<\  and  givcm  over  to  bigotry  and  to 
prejudice.  The  u/mas  first  dcunanded  a  holy  war  {Jehad), 
Sarim  and  Rescind  successfully  opi)osed  this  measure.  The 
chaplain  of  Abdul  A/.iz,  wdio  undoubtedly  was  inspired,  caused 
great  excitement  by  denouncing  the  danger  from  Russia. 
Everyone  knew  of  Nesselrode’s  ‘  violent  interpretation  ’  of  the 
‘  Vienna  Note.’  The  otlu'r  Croat  Powers  were  thought  to 
condone  it.  Stratford  himself  was  suspect.  As  the  debates 
proceeded  the  naked  ugly  lace  of  fanaticism  peered  forth.  Not 
a  man  chu'cd  oppose  the  gtmcral  feeling,  liven  old  Husrev, 
Russia’s  friend  and,  ‘  as  rumour  had  it,’  her  pensioner,  did 
not  vote  for  her.  lie  was  too  ill  to  attend  the  council,  but 
signified  his  consent  in  writing.  In  the  end  with  absolute 
unanimity  *  a  recourse  to  war  has  been  dccdared  indispensable.’ 

During  the  critical  days  of  September  26  and  27  Stratford 
tried  to  damp  down  the  excitement.  He  sent  away  one  of 
the  British  steamers  on  the  26th  and  the  other  on  the  27th. 
He  complained  bitterly  because  the  French  retained  ‘  their 
extra  force.’  So  long  as  the  force  was  there,  the  Turks  would 
disregard  the  remonstrances  or  threats  of  the  ambassadors. 
The  Prussian  representative  asked  Stratford  to  try  the  effect 
of  a  personal  appeal  to  the  Sultan  in  the  name  of  the  Four 
Powers  on  September  27.  Stratford  agreed  to  send  a  strong 
protest  in  writing  but  refused  the  personal  interview.  His  argu¬ 
ments  were  two.  The  first  was  that  the  so-called  '  guarantee  ’ 
of  the  ‘  Vienna  Note,’  though  adopted  by  England  and 
France,  was  still  refused  by  Austria  and  Prussia.  He  could 
only  offer  the  Sultan  ‘  a  vague  promise  of  guaranty,’  to  which 
he  could  not  pledge  two  out  of  the  Four  Powers  he  claimed  to 
represent.®^®  This  objection  of  Stratford’s  seems  to  be  un¬ 
answerable.  For  it  is  clear  that  in  conversation  the  differences 
between  the  allies  and  the  weakness  of  the  promise  might  have 
been  revealed.  Stratford’s  second  ground  for  refusal  was  also 
cogent.  He  knew  that  the  issue  was  already  decided.  The 
Sultan  himself  had  inspired  or  permitted  the  decisions  of  the 
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Grand  Council.  If  he  now  wished  to  set  them  aside  he  would 
be  dismissing  not  only  his  ministers,  but  ‘  placing  himself  in 
opposition  to  the  chief  notabilities  of  the  Empire.  Compliance 
might  save  him  from  immediate  danger  of  war,  but  only  at  the 
risk  of  disturbing  the  public  tranquillity  and  finally  losing 
both  his  throne  and  his  hfe.’  This  reasoning  was  sound.  The 
Sultan  had  gone  too  far  to  draw  back.  He  speedily  assented 
to  the  decision  of  the  Grand  Council  for  war,  to  which  the 
fetva  of  the  Sheikh-ul-Islam  gave  legal  sanction.*  Once  the 
fetva  had  been  issued  it  was  irrevocable.  The  Sultan  himself 
could  not  then  have  stopped  the  declaration.  He  might  have 
delayed  it.  But  he  did  not  wish  to  do  so.  His  throat  might  be 
cut  by  his  own  subjects  if  he  showed  hesitation.  He  preferred 
war  to  insurrection,  and  fighting  foreigners  to  fighting  his  own 
subjects.  On  October  4  the  Turkish  declaration  of  war  on 
Russia  was  solemnly  proclaimed. 


VII 

Sic  fatur  lacrimans  classique  inmittit  habenas, 

Vergel,  Aeneidy  VI. 

Stratford  had  not  formally  opposed  the  decision  of  the 
Grand  Council,  the  confirmation  by  the  Sultan,  and  the 
Sheikh’s  fetva  for  war.  That  he  knew  to  be  useless.  But  he 
sought  to  emasculate  the  effect  of  the  decision  and  to  prevent 
hostilities  from  breaking  out.  It  was  not  the  first  time  in 
Turkish  history  thdit  fetva  for  war  had  been  issued  without 
blood  being  shed.  As  long  as  Stratford  did  not  openly  try  to 
get  fetva  recalled,  the  Turks  would  not  necessarily  object 
to  his  neutralising  its  effects.  This  kind  of  policy,  so  alien  to 
civilised  practice,  was  quite  in  accord  with  oriental  ideas.  It 
was  clearly  Stratford’s  aim.  On  October  3  he  sent  to  Reschid, 

‘  I  would  strongly  advise  the  Turkish  Government  to  hold 
back  its  manifesto  and  summons  as  long  as  it  possibly  can.  The 
decision  of  the  General  Council  affords  a  considerable  margin 
for  the  time  and  form  of  measures  of  execution,  and  any  pre¬ 
cipitation  would  not  only  diminish  the  Porte’s  chances  of 
carrying  the  main  point  without  the  sacrifices  and  dangers  of 

*  The  date  of  the  Sultan’s  assent  and  of  the  fetva  arc  not  known  with  certainty, 
but  were  both  granted  before  September  30.  fetva  was  always  prepar^ 
beforehand  and  the  Sultan  probably  knew  of  it  on  the  23rd  when  he  put  on  the 
Prophet’s  sword.  Otherwise  he  would  not  have  dared  to  summon  the  Grand 
Council,  and  still  less,  to  assent  to  their  decision  for  war.  F.O.  78/938.  From 
Stratford,  No.  281  of  September  27,  1853,  and  Life  of  Sidney  Herbert,  I,  196-7, 
of  October  17. 
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war,  hut  iiicroas('  tho  cHlliculty  of  looking  with  confidence  to 
foreign  sympathy  and  <‘v<-ntual  assistance.  .  .  .  Tell  the 
Pasha  that  1  apja-al  with  c  onfidence  to  his  good  sense  and  good 
fc'clings.’  *  Rcschid  auswi'rc'd  tliat  ‘  the  decision  of  the 
CJeneral  Clouncil  was  irrevoeahly  taken  not  to  wait  any  longer 
hut  run  the  hazarcis  of  war.’  Next  day,  on  the  4th,  the  Porte 
i.ssued  a  long  luanifc'sto  which  cxplaiimd  that  the  Sultan  was 
ol)Iigc'd  ‘  olHcially  to  declare  war.’  Stratford’s  appeal  to 
Rescind  was  never  pulilishcd  in  a  Blue  Book.  If  Stratford  was 
purely  a  Machiavellian  he  could  have  nullified  this  earnest 
ajipeal  hy  a  secret  vc-rhal  intimation  to  di.sregard  it.  But  this 
hypothesis  is  improhahle,  lor  on  the  very  day  (October  4)  on 
which  the  Sultan’s  declaration  was  issued,  Stratford  received 
(llarendou's  despatc.h  of  Scptemlmr  ^3,  which  not  only 
authorised,  hut  instructc'd  him,  at  once  to  summon  the  fleet 
to  (lonstantinople.  Its  presence;  in  Constantinople  would 
encourage  the  warlike  mood  ol'tln;  'I'urks.  For  it  would  have 
convinc’od  Turkey  that  Prance;  and  J'higland  would  support 
h(;r.  y<;t  Stratford  i'ound  pretexts  for  refusing  to  do  so.  He 
says  him.scll‘  that  he  delayed  in  ordc;r  to  sec  if  the  Olmtitz 
overture  would  sucee<;d.  He  did  not  yet  know  that  Clarendon 
himself  had  caused  that  overture  to  fail. 

On  October  B  Rcschid  si;nt  a  formal  request  from  the 
Sultan  that  the  Pranc.o-British  fleets  should  enter  the  Darda¬ 


nelles,  Stratford  had  not  yet  heard  the  results  of  the  Olmtitz 
overture  and  so  he  put  the  matt(;r  off  ‘  for  a  few  days.’  By 
the  15th  he  had  learned  of  the  failure,  and  consented  in 
principle  to  summon  the  squadrons.  On  the  iCth  he  informed 
Dundas  of  his  decision.  He  knew  that  the  summons  was  desired 
by  Russell  and  Palmerston  and  Clarendon,  and  was  the 
decision  of  the  cabinet.  P'urthcr,  Clarendon  had  written 
privately  on  September  24,  ‘It  is  of  great  importance  both 
there  [Constantinople]  and  here  [I.ondon]  that  we  should  act 
entirely  in  concert  with  the  French.’  Thus  he  had  no  choice. 

‘  I  might  have  preferred  an  additional  delay  of  a  few  days,’ 
wrote  Stratford,  ‘  but  the  instructions  of  my  lycnch  colleague 
are  according  to  his  assurance  so  peremptory  that,  by  longer 
postponing  my  decision  I  should  have  incurred  the  risk  of 
separating  from  him  to  a  degree  which  would  not  only  have 
proved  embarrassing  to  Your  Lordship  but  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  our  common  cause,  and  also  to  the  separate  interests 
of  Her  Majesty’s  embassy.’  But  he  put  off  the  actual 
movement  until  the  20th,  and  then  (perhaps  designedly) 


*„  *  j*' 'P'  ^^939’.  4j  1853,  pte.,  Stratford  to  Clarendon,  enclosing  letter 

andtrom  Fisani  of  October  3.  This  did  not  appear  in  the  Blue  Book. 
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sent  his  despatch  so  late  in  the  day  that  the  admiral  could  not 
move  his  ships  till  the  22nd. 

‘  I  wrote  my  requisition  to  the  Admiral  to  bring  in  the 
squadrons  on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Navarino/  In 
this  same  letter  to  his  wife  he  said  that  '  another  effort  for 
peace  ’  was  likely  to  fail.  ‘  War  is  a  decree  of  the  fates  and  we 
shall  surely  have  it.’  This  utterance  of  Stratford  has  been 
most  unwarrantably  interpreted  as  suggesting  that  he  wanted 
the  war.  It  is  indeed  true  that  on  October  22  he  despaired  of 
averting  it.  But  others  had  given  up  hope  a  month  earlier. 
On  September  22  Russell  had  written  breezily,  ^  I  have  little 
doubt  that  the  parties  will  be  too  much  heated  to  give  up  the 
prospects  of  a  good  stand-up  fight.  I  cannot  share  Lord 
Stratford’s  sanguine  anticipations.’  Clarendon  had  said  on 
the  same  day,  ‘  there  is  apparently  no  chance  of  averting  war.’ 
Palmerston  chimed  in  on  October  4,  ‘  thinking  it  almost 
certain  that  Turks  and  Russians  are  coming  to  blows.’ 

It  needed  a  fortnight  more  before  Stratford  came  to  the  same 
conclusion,  and  even  in  December  his  optimism  for  peace 
revived  again  and  astonished  the  cabinet.  But  he  had  always 
held  that  summoning  of  the  fleet  was  ‘  crossing  Russia’s 
Rubicon.’  He  had  delayed  till  delay  became  impossible. 
Yet  when  he  gave  the  reins  to  the  fleet,  he  was,  like  Aeneas,  in 
tears. 


During  the  mournful  events  of  October  Stratford’s  influence 
had  markedly  declined.  He  had  failed  to  prevent  the  fetva 
for  war,  he  had  even  failed  to  delay  the  declaration  of  war  on 
Russia,  He  had  given  way  to  Turkish  and  French  pressure 
and  consented  in  principle  to  call  up  the  squadrons.  This 
was  on  October  15,  but  he  did  not  even  write  to  the  British 
admiral  till  the  i6th,  nor  summon  him  till  the  20th.  On  the 
17th  he  had  an  audience  with  the  Sultan,  who  thanked  him 
for  this  great  demonstration  of  British  fitiendship.  Stratford 
promptly  told  the  Sultan  that,  ‘  in  order  to  secure  the  effects 
of  such  sympathy,’  he  should  ‘  grant  reform  on  just  and  liberal 
principles.’  The  Sultan  evaded  the  issue  by  referring  him  to 
his  ministers.  Thus  Stratford  had  failed  to  extort  the  slightest 
concession  for  reform,  even  after  he  had  consented  to  summon 
the  fleet.  As  these  reforms  were  the  dearest  object  of  his  desire, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  more  clearly  the  decline  of  his 
influence.  Within  two  days  another  proof  was  supplied. 
Stratford’s  summons  to  the  fleet  coincided  with  his  last  and 
most  desperate  attempt  to  avert  hostilities.  By  strenuous 
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insistence  he  had  prolonged  the  suspension  of  hostilities  from 
the  19th  till  the  23rd  (or  as  some  reckon,  the  24th).  On  the 
1 8th  he  received  a  telegram  from  Clarendon  authorising  him 
to  negotiate  once  more  on  lines  he  had  himself  already  sug¬ 
gested.  De  la  Cour  was  willing  to  co-operate,  but  Baron 
Bruck,  though  twice  asked,  flatly  refused  to  confer  until  he 
received  his  instructions  from  Vienna.*  It  was,  therefore, 
not  until  the  20th  that  the  four  ambassadors  met  in  conference 
and  demanded  a  further  suspension  of  hostilities.  The 
Turkish  ministers  sat  in  council  through  the  whole  afternoon 
and  until  6  a.m.  on  the  21st.  At  the  end  of  this  lengthy  session 
they  agreed  to  suspend  hostilities  for  a  period  of  ten  or  twelve 
days,  and  the  orders  went  out.  Stratford  thought  it  ‘  a  close 
run  ’  and  a  last-minute  victory.  But  in  reality  Austrian  delays ' 
and  Turkish  obstinacy  had  caused  him  to  lose  the  race  by  a 
day. 


VIII 

King  Danger  came  riding  to  Coward-land, 

To  slay  them  all  with  a  feather  ! 

But  a  bold  man  laughed,  and  gripped  his  hand 
And  they  rode  on  their  way  together  ! 

E.  G.  Wingfield-Stratford. 

The  peace-bubble  was  burst  by  Omer  pasha.  At  the 
beginning  of  October  his  headquarters  were  at  Shumla  and 
his  forces  lay  encamped  at  Tutrakhan  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube,  opposite  the  Russians.  When  hostile  forces,  inflamed 
by  religious  fanaticism,  are  in  sight  of  one  another  for  weeks 
the  guns  are  likely  to  go  off  by  themselves.  Omer  cared  little 
if  they  did  so.  Even  in  September  he  had  said  that  war  was 
better  than  inaction.  He  was  the  one  Turkish  general  bold 
and  strong  enough  to  provoke  it.  On  October  7  he  declared 
that  ‘  war  must  inevitably  ensue  ’  and  said  the  season  would 
not  prevent  him  from  striking  a  blow.^®^  On  the  8th  he 
assembled  his  troops  at  Shumla,  had  the  declaration  of  war 
read  out,  and  made  his  officers  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  upon 
the  Koran,  He  had  already  summoned  Gor£akov  to  evacuate 
the  Principalities  within  fifteen  days.  On  October  10  the 
Russian  commander  had  replied  politely  that  he  was  a  mere 
soldier  and  had  no  diplomatic  or  political  authority  to^  accept 
such  an  ultimatum.  Omer  seems  to  have  thought  this  reply 
pacific,  for  on  the  19th  he  gave  orders  to  defer  hostilities  until 

*  Not  in  the  Blue  Book.  F.O,  195/385,  Dragomans*  Reports,  memo  by 
Lord  Pevensey,  October  19,  1853. 
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the  27th.®®^  But  this  was  not  the  view  at  Constantinople. 
Reschid  received  Gorcakov’s  despatch  on  the  i8th  and  de¬ 
clared  it  ^  the  beginning  of  war.’  Next  day  (19th)  Stratford 
learned  that  ‘  instructions  had  been  sent  to  Omer  pasha  to 
begin  hostilities  without  delay.’  (It  was  this  news  which 
stirred  Stratford  to  his  extraordinary  exertions  on  the  QOth 
and  2 1st  in  the  last-minute  race  for  peace.)  Omer  did  not 
waste  time.  At  dawn  on  the  23rd  troops  crossed  the  Danube 
at  Tutrakhan  by  Omer’s  orders  and  killed  a  few  Cossacks. 
At  another  point  some  enthusiastic  Egyptians  acted  without 
orders,  swam  the  wide  stream  in  chill  October,  and  killed  nine 
Russians.  Thus  war  began. 

Omer  began  hostilities  on  the  23rd  and  defended  his  action 
by  saying  that  he  had  received  no  news  of  the  further  suspen¬ 
sion  of  hostilities.  He  admitted  that  the  news  reached  Varna 
on  the  22nd,  but  he  says  that  the  officer  carrying  it  did  not  get 
on  to  Shumla  that  night.  Even  if  he  had,  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  send  a  message  in  time  to  Tutrakhan,  which  is 
some  seventy  miles  further  on.  Omer,  however,  changed  his 
plans  on  the  21st  or  22nd,  for  he  had  originally  ordered  the 
attack  for  the  27th.  Now  by  the  night  of  the  21st  or  morning 
of  the  22nd  Omer  would  have  received  Reschid’s  orders  to 
begin  hostilities.*  He  seems  to  have  passed  them  on  to 
Tutrakhan  at  once  and  thus  brought  about  hostilities  on  the 
23rd.  In  such  case  he  acted  in  good  faith  and  obeyed  orders. 
Stratford  suspected  his  good  faith  and  thought  the  Turkish 
officer  could  have  been  in  time  had  Omer  wished.^®®  He  accused 
Omer  of  attacking  to  force  the  situation.  Omer  certainly  had  the 
Nelsonian  gift  of  turning  a  blind  eye  to  an  order  he  disliked. 
But  even  had  he  known  of  the  peace  proposals  on  the  night 
of  the  22nd,  he  could  hardly  have  prevented  the  attack  on 
the  23rd.  t  However  that  may  be,  he  ended  the  chances  of 
peace  and  was  wildly  praised  for  doing  so  by  the  ministers 
and  mob  at  Constantinople.  His  bold  action  plunged  two 
empires  into  war. 

*  If  Reschid’s  instruction  went  out  from  Constantinople  late  on  the  i8th,  or 
early  on  the  19th,  it  could  have  reached  Shumla  on  the  21st  or  22nd.  Omer 
probably  ordered  hostilities  immediately  on  receiving  it. 

t  The  total  distance  from  Varna  would  be  over  1 20  miles,  which  even  the  best 
Tartars  took  24  hours  to  do. 


CHAPTER  XIV 
How  War  Began 
I 

ThuSy  in  alternate  uproar  and  sad  peace, 

Amazed  were  those  Titans  utterly, 

Keats,  Hyperion,  Book  III. 

In  the  third  week  of  October  events  reached  a  crisis  in  London 
as  in  Constantinople.  On  October  8  the  cabinet  had  been 
almost  harmonious,  but  a  few  days  later  Clarendon  confessed 
himself  nearly  distracted  with  their  troubles  and  differences  of 
opinion,  ‘Aberdeen’s  excessive  horror  of  pushing  matters  to 
extremities,  and  his  fear  of  provoking  or  offending  the  Emperor, 
and  on  the  other  hand  Palmerston’s  anxiety  to  go  ahead  and 
plunge  into  war  at  once.’  Greville  adds,  ‘  Lady  Palmerston 
grows  crowing  on  at  the  blunders  of  the  Government  and  the 
luck  it  is  for  Palmerston.’  It  was  bad  luck  for  Clarendon. 
He  had  hitherto  kept  together  the  right  and  the  left  wings. 
Having  now  to  choose,  he  was  moving  to  the  left.  Aberdeen 
precipitated  a  crisis  on  the  i8th.  To  a  new  peace  proposal  to 
Constantinople  he  proposed  to  attach  this  condition:  ‘The 
Four  Powers  would  not  permit  themselves,  in  consequence  of 
unfounded  objections,  or  by  the  declaration  of  war,  which  they 
have  already  condemned,  to  be  drawn  into  a  policy  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  peace  of  Europe,  as  well  as  with  the  interests 
of  Turkey  itself,’  This  statement  seemed  indispensable  to 
Gladstone,  to  Graham,  and  to  Newcastle.  Clarendon  ‘  at 
first  entirely  agreed  with  me,’  writes  Aberdeen,  ‘  but  at  present 
seems  rather  doubtful.’  But  by  the  20th  ‘  Palmerston  and 
Lord  John  were  determined  to  resist  it  to  the  utmost  extremity,’ 
so  Aberdeen  abandoned  his  proposal,  not  wanting  ‘  an  irrecon¬ 
cilable  difference  in  the  Cabinet,’  It  was  a  further  stage 
in  the  decline  of  his  influence. 

This  despatch,  over  which  Aberdeen  had  given  way,  was 
ultimately  sent  on  October  24.  It  demanded  a  suspension  of 
hostilities  by  the  Turks  and  the  taking  up  of  further  negotiations 
by  the  Four  Powers.  Three  incidents  connected  with  it 
deserve  mention.  To  make  the  Turk  feel  the  weight  of  public 
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opinion,  the  original  draft  stated  that  ^  a  desire  for  war  on  the 
part  of  the  Porte  .  .  .  would  be  viewed  with  great  displeasure 
by  the  people  ’  (of  England).  ‘  The  Queen  was  not  at  all 
pleased  with  the  reference  to  the  displeasure  of  the  people/ 
wrote  Aberdeen.  ‘  I  told  her  that  the  expression  had  already 
struck  me,  but  I  think  it  will  do  well  enough  if  you  omit  [the 
people]  and  say  .  .  .  “this  country.’’’  Victoria  at  least 
was  not  going  to  threaten  another  sovereign  with  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  the  people,  unless  it  was  combined  with  her  own. 
But  the  phrase  '  this  country  ’  included  both  herself  and  her 
people.  This  correction  Clarendon  duly  inserted.  Victoria 
also  advised  Clarendon  to  disregard  what  was  ‘probably  an 
attempt  of  Palmerston  to  bully.’  The  ‘  bully  ’  had  accepted 
the  despatch  at  the  cabinet,  inserting  an  alteration  of  his  own. 
But  he  now  tried  to  prevent  the  despatch  from  being  something 
which  ‘  the  Porte  must  either  take  as  it  is  or  reject.’  The 
Queen  advised  Clarendon  to  send  off  the  despatch  despite 
Palmerston.  He  did,  and  received  ‘  a  good-humoured  letter  ’ 
from  the  ‘  bully’  in  reply  to  his  explanation. Palmerston 
was  defeated  in  an  attempt  to  amend  the  despatch,  but  Lord 
John  was  not.  He  made  an  addition  of  a  sinister  character. 
The  despatch  demanded  a  ‘  suspension  of  hostilities  ’  by  the 
Turks  as  a  preliminary  to  negotiation.  Lord  John  got  Claren¬ 
don  to  add  to  ‘suspension’  the  words  ‘for  a  reasonable  time.’ 
But  the  Turks’  idea  of  what  was  ‘  reasonable’  differed,  as  might 
have  been  guessed,  from  everyone  else’s.  They  subsequently 
took  advantage  of  the  phrase  and  interpreted  it  to  mean  ‘  less 
than  a  fortnight.’ 

The  despatch  of  October  24  inaugurated  the  final  stage  of 
struggle  in  the  cabinet.  Aberdeen  had  been  defeated  over 
Olmiitz,  but  had  prevented  the  fleet  going  to  the  Black  Sea. 
It  was  his  last  success  and  his  colleagues  were  harassing  his 
retreat.  Palmerston,  on  the  24th,  warned  him  ominously  to 
make  only  vague  and  mysterious  communications  to  Brunnow. 
On  November  4,  Clarendon,  who  had  resisted  Palmerston’s 
recent  ‘  attempt  to  bully,’  wrote  a  particularly  instructive 
letter.  He  informed  Aberdeen  that  Palmerston  made  out  ‘  a 
very  good  case  for  his  views.’  He  (Clarendon)  himself  thought 
now  ‘  that  sending  the  fleet  to  Constantinople  in  June  would 
have  been  a  wise  measure,’  though  he  had  not  supported  it  at 
the  time.  ‘  We  should  profit  by  our  experience  and  not 
flinch  from  declaring  that  we  are  determined  to  get  Russia  out 
of  the  Principalities.  .  .  .  You  cannot  be  more  averse  to  war 
than  I  am,  but  if  our  pacific  determination  is  too  clearly 
reckoned  upon  we  may  render  war  inevitable.’  Aberdeen 
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replied  feebly  on  the  8th  by  complaining  of  the  ‘  dishonesty  ’ 
of  Stratford,  a  theme  of  which  he  never  wearied.  Odd  tempers 
were  getting  odder  and  queer  ways  queerer.  Aberdeen, 
conscious  of  having  lost  weight  and  importance,  became  so 
carping  a  critic  that  he  caused  even  the  suave  Clarendon  to 
lose  his  temper.  ‘  Really  this  is  too  bad.  You  come  now  after 
it  has  all  been  settled  in  the  Cabinet,  where  you  let  it  pass,  and 
make  all  sorts  of  objections.  And  this  is  the  way  you  do  about 
everything  ;  you  object  to  all  that  is  prepared,  and  you  never 
suggest  anything  yourself.  What  is  it  you  want  ?  Will  you 
say  what  you  would  have  done  ?  Aberdeen  had  nothing  to 
say  and  really  knocked  under.’  So  Grcville  on  November  27. 
After  this  ‘regular  scene’  it  was  no  use  Aberdeen  making 
more  objections.  Clarendon  had  abandoned  him  and  was 
leaning  towards  Palmerston  and  Russell.  The  ‘  sons  of 
Zeruiah’  were  becoming  too  strong  for  the  hapless  Prime 
Minister. 


II 

The  Eastern  Question  is  not  the  condition  of  a  few  million  subjects  of  the  Porte, 
[Ji  «]  the  Partition  of  the  Empire  of  the  Oitomaw.— Disraeli.* 

Here  is  the  situation  at  Constantinople  in  the  last  days  of 
October.  Omer  had  attacked  successfully  on  the  Danube ; 
the  Franco-British  fleet  flaunted  their  colours  on  the  Golden 
Horn.  These  were  the  two  facts  which  really  impressed  the 
mind  of  the  Sultan,  or  rather  of  those  advisers  who  made  up 
his  mind  for  him.  They  were  not  much  interested  in  the 
peace  negotiation  which  Stratford  now  pressed  upon  them. 
They  believed  that  the  Franco-British  fleet  at  the  Golden 
Horn  must  support  them.  Aberdeen  had  shamefacedly 
admitted  in  secret  that  neither  England  nor  France  dared 
desert  them.  The  Turks  openly  wished  the  last  peace  effort 
to  fail.  There  was  no  clear  issue.  Peace  negotiations  were 
entangled  with  fleet  movements  and  land  battles,  and  the 

result  was  chaos  and  war.  , 

It  was  on  November  5  that  Stratford  received  Clarendon  s 
despatch  of  October  24.  That  morning  he  had  threatened 
Rescind  because  of  his  inclination  to  make  war  j  that  evening 
he  threatened  him  again  because  of  his  disinclination  to 
peace.  He  demanded  that  Turkey  should  suspend  hostilities 
and  accept  the  ‘  Vienna  Note  ’  along  with  the  substance  of 
the  Turkish  amendments  to  it.  When  the  Porte  finally  replied, 

♦  Pte.  Dis.  MSS.  Notes  for  a  Speech  [1877]. 
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they  were  quite  frank.  They  would  have  accepted  this  pro¬ 
posal  two  months  ago  ;  they  would  not  do  so  now.  De  la 
Gour’s  recall  to  Paris  on  November  12  added  to  the  mountain 
of  difficulties.  Reschid  offered  to  put  all  Stratford’s  arguments 
before  the  council,  and  even  to  let  him  argue  the  case  in  person. 
He  offered  to  resign  again  on  the  isth,  adding,  ‘  he  [Reschid] 
cannot  assure  you  that  his  successor  will  yield  to  the  new  pro¬ 
posal.’  ‘  No  peace  as  yet,’  Stratford  wrote  on  the  1 9th,  ‘. . .  there 
is  much  to  excuse,  to  explain  and  to  justify  this ;  but  I  lament  it 
in  the  conviction  that  all  things  considered  peace  is  really  best 
for  the  Porte  on  the  terms  which  now  appear  to  be  within 
its  reach.’  The  new  French  ambassador,  General  Paraguay 
d’Hilliers,  arrived  on  the  15th  and  listened  at  his  audience  to 
a  very  bellicose  speech  from  the  Sultan.  Stratford  countered 
in  a  spee<3i  to  the  Sultan  in  presenting  British  naval  officers, 
when  he  passionately  pleaded  for  peace.  This  was  on  the 
24th,  and  next  day  he  expressed  hopes  ‘  of  having  at  last 
detected  symptoms  of  a  change  in  Reschid  Pasha’s  mind, 
tending  towards  an  adoption  of  our  views.’  But  even  so 
‘  nothing  could  be  adopted  without  the  Grand  Council.’ 

While  strenuously  fighting  for  peace,  Stratford  struggled 
furiously  to  conduct  the  war.  He  entirely  failed  to  stop  the 
Turkish  military  activities.  Omer  threw  large  bodies  of  men 
across  the  river,  won  one  success  at  Kalafat  (October  28)  and 
another  at  Oltenitzen  (November  3) .  Thereafter  the  weather 
broke  and  campaigning  ceased.  Omer  pasha  had  won  all 
the  honours,  and,  without  winning  great  successes,  irritated 
Russia  just  as  a  swarm  of  gnats  in  summer  irritate  a  cow. 
On  November  i  Stratford  reported  to  Reschid  that  the  largest 
part  of  the  allied  fleet  was  off  the  Golden  Horn,  and  warned 
him  against  dangerous  enterprises.  Turkish  admirals  had 
been  excited  by  the  deeds  of  Omer.  Stratford  learned  to  his 
horror  that  the  Turkish  squadron,  which  included  four  line-of- 
battle  ships  and  ten  frigates,  was  about  to  enter  the  Black  Sea, 
to  cruise  along  the  Asiatic  coast,  and  return  by  the  Crimea  and 
the  European  coast.  ‘  Should  it  fall  in  with  the  enemy’s 
squadron  an  attack  is  contemplated.’  By  exerting  very  strong 
pressure,  and  refusing  to  order  up  the  remainder  of  the  Franco- 
British  squadron,  Stratford  forced  the  Porte  to  abandon  this 
obviously  dangerous  movement.  He  instructed  Pisani  to  tell 
Reschid  ‘  once  for  all,  that  we  will  not  be  drawn  in  the  wake 
of  the  Porte  ;  and  that  if  they  want  our  support,  they  must  be 
content  to  respect  our  opinions.’ 
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III 

Ovr  forhmi;  on  the  sea  is  out  of  breath 

Ami  sinks  most  lamaitably. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Act  III,  Sc.  lo. 

Stratford  was  not  happy  in  dealing  with  naval  matters,  but 
he  was  very  far  from  being  warlike.  He  began  by  objecting 
to  Admiral  Dundas  sending  six  allied  steamers  into  the  Black 
Sea.  But  neitluT  he  nor  tlie  French  or  British  admiral  seem 
to  have  objected  to  the  despatch  of  a  Turkish  flotilla  to  Sinope. 
The  Turkish  admiral  Slade  was  absent.  But  he  had  pointed 
out  its  risk  befon^hand,  and  had  said  that  the  British  and  French 
admirals  were  ‘  both  unacquainted  with  circumstances  and 
localities.’  The  allied  admirals  had  three  arguments  in  reply 
to  this  warning.  First,  the  Czar’s  circular  of  October  31  had 
said  ‘  Russia  will  await  the  attack  of  the  Turks.’  Next,  the 
orders  to  the  commander  of  the  Turkish  flotilla  were  pacific. 
Thirdly,  Stratford  liad  prevented  the  Turks  from  including 
two-deckers  in  the  flotilla,  believing  that  their  presence  would 
provoke  a  Russian  attack,  while  a  light  flotilla  would  not.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  Stratford  deliberately  sent  out  a  weak 
force  to  tempt  the  Russian  fleet  to  attack  it  and  thus  to  bring 
on  the  war.  But  this  suggestion  fails  to  consider  that  Stratford 
proposed  on  November  10  to  send  allied  steamers  to  Varna. 
Their  presence  might  have  diverted  or  prevented  a  Russian 
attack  on  Sinope.  Stratford  only  abandoned  this  design 
because  the  French  refused  to  join  with  him.  Important 
evidence  as  to  his  aims  comes  from  an  authoritative  source. 
Sir  Edmund  Lyons  arrived  in  Constantinople  on  November  24 
to  take  up  his  duties  as  second-in-command  to  Dundas  just 
after  the  first  reports  from  Sinope  had  come  in.  ‘  Lord 
Stratford  is  all  for  peace,’  he  stated  on  the  25th. 

According  to  Slade  it  was  the  Turks,  and  not  Stratford, 
who  sent  the  flotilla  on  its  fatal  voyage  to  Sinope.  But  they 
submitted  so  far  to  Stratford’s  influence  as  to  make  their 
purpose  pacific.  They  had  not  any  idea  of  ‘  attacking  ’ 
Russian  ships,  as  they  had  had  in  the  abandoned  cruise  of 
November  5.  Osman  pasha,  the  new  commander,  had  re¬ 
ceived  orders  not  to  fire  unless  attacked.  He  arrived  at  Sinope 
on  the  13th  and  sent  back  a  timid  complaint  on  November  21. 

‘  Six  Russian  sail  of  the  line  are  off  the  port.  If  reinforcements 
are  not  sent  to  us,  and  our  position  continues  the  same  for 
some  time,  it  may  well  happen,  may  God  preserve  us  from 
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them,  that  the  Imperial  Fleet  may  incur  disasters/^  This 
appeal  was  strangely  ignored  by  the  professional  sailors  at 
Constantinople.  Sinope  is  only  one  hundred  miles  from 
Sebastopol  and  the  guns  of  its  forts  could  not  defend  the 
Turkish  ships  against  a  superior  force.  Osman  was  left  to  his 
fate.  An  overwhelming  force  of  six  Russian  sail  of  the  line 
stood  in  to  the  harbour  on  November  30.  The  forces  were 
absurdly  ill-matched.  Osman  pasha  refused  to  surrender,  but 
can  hardly  be  blamed  for  firing  the  first  shot.  Except  for  a 
small  steamer,  every  one  of  his  ships  was  destroyed  and  at 
least  three  thousand  men  were  overwhelmed  under  a  burning 
torrent  of  grape  and  canister  shot.  Sinope  was  only  a  ‘  massacre  ’ 
in  the  sense  that  the  Turks  were  incapable  of  serious  resistance, 
but  it  was  a  tragedy  for  Turkish  sailors.  ‘  Draining  the 
sherbet  of  martyrdom,  they  gained  eternal  life,’  said  the 
Official  Gazette. 

The  news  of  Sinope  unloosed  a  storm  of  extraordinary 
violence  against  Russia.  The  wave  of  emotion  was  resistless 
in  England  and  took  no  account  of  the  true  facts.  The  Turks 
had  undertaken  large-scale  operations  on  the  Danube,  had 
crossed  the  Russian  frontier  in  Asia  and  fought  battles  without 
any  formal  declaration  of  hostilities.  To  such  action  the  naval 
engagement  at  Sinope  was  a  perfecdy  natural  reply.  There 
was  no  justification,  legal  or  moral,  for  calling  it  a  massacre, 
yet  the  ‘  massacre  of  Sinope  ’  it  remains  in  history.  But  then 
fiction  often  triumphs  over  fact.  The  Turks  had  planned  a 
provocative  cruise  at  the  beginning  of  November,  to  stir  up 
Circassia,  to  sail  in  sight  of  Sebastopol,  and  to  attack  the 
Russian  fleet  if  seen.  They  cancelled  these  orders  and  gave 
more  pacific  ones  to  the  flotilla  proceeding  to  Sinope.  But  the 
Russians  had  no  knowledge  of  that  fact.  They  did  know  that 
a  Turkish  army,  without  declaring  war,  had  attacked  them  in 
Asia  and  had  already  fought  three  pitched  battles.  A  Russian 
admiral  might  reasonably  assume  that  the  Turkish  flotilla 
went  to  Sinope  to  excite  a  rebellion  in  Circassia  or  to  throw 
supplies  into  Batum.  That  these  were  not,  in  fact,  the  Turkish 
intentions  seems  quite  irrelevant.  War  cannot  be  made  by 
halves.  Could  the  Russian  navy  be  expected  to  abstain  from 
fighting  the  Turks  at  sea,  when  the  Russian  army  was  entitled 
to  fight  them  on  land  ?  Certainly  it  could.  That  was  the 
view  gravely  put  before  the  world  by  the  newspapers,  by  the 
people,  and  finally  by  the  diplomats,  of  England  and  of  France. 

The  argument  that  the  ‘  massacre  of  Sinope  ’  was  ‘  a 
perfectly  legitimate  operation  of  war  ’  is  now  gener^y  accepted. 
It  could  not  be  so  accepted  at  the  time.  The  peculiar  resent- 
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St.  Pctcrsburgh,  at  London.  The  deepest  cause,  however,  lay- 
in  that  .sinmiering  cauldron  ol'  evil  passions  in  which  public 
opinion  is  brewecl.  For  nearly  a  year  the  agitation  against 
Russia  had  continued  alike  in  Stambul,  in  London  and  in 
Paris.  Passions  of  this  kind  might  have  weakened  or  subsided 
had  the  liiel  been  withdrawn.  But  the  stimulus  of  Sinope 
caused  the  flames  to  crackle  and  leap  up  and  the  already 
overheated  cauldron  to  boil  over. 


IVar  has  begun  in  earnest. — liiK  7’imics,  December  13,  1853. 

On  December  2  the  news  of  Sinope  reached  Constantinople, 
The  Turkish  ministers  received  it  in  a  cheerful  cushioned 
apartment,  with  a  panoramic  view  of  the  Bay  of  Sinope  before 
them/  They  list(aied,  apparently  unconcerned,  ^  to  the  woful 
talc  .  .  .  as  if  listening  to  an  account  and  looking  at  a  picture 
of  a  disaster  in  Chinese  waters.’  One  incident  alone  occurred. 
It  was  reported  that  the  pasha  of  Sinope  had  abandoned  his 
post  and  fled.  The  pasha  was  a  friend  of  Rcschid’s,  who 
said  naively,  ‘  he  could  not  be  expected  to  remain  in  the  way 
of  cannon-balls.’  The  Sultan  at  least  marked  his  sense  of 
the  disaster  by  refusing  to  allow  the  Capudan  pasha  to  come 
into  his  presence.  Ministers  were  so  incapable  and  so  rash 
that  two  days  later  they  sent  orders  to  the  Capudan  pasha 
himself  to  proceed  with  only  four  frigates  on  another  Black  Sea 
cruise.  Another  disaster  would  have  resulted,  and  it  was  only 
with  difficulty  that  Stratford  got  the  orders  revoked.  He  at 
first  thought  of  sending  in  the  Franco-British  fleet.  ‘  It  is 
painfully  evident  that  the  peace  of  Europe  is  exposed  to  the 
most  imminent  danger  ;  nor  do  I  see  how  we  can  either  with 
honour,  or  with  prudence,  taken  in  its  larger  and  truer  sense, 
abstain  longer  from  entering  the  Black  Sea  in  force  at  every 
risk,  and  thereby  redeeming  the  pledge  which  has  in  fact,  been 
given,  not  only  to  the  Porte,  but  to  all  Europe,  by  the  presence 
of  our  squadron  here.  God  knows  that  we  have  carried  for¬ 
bearance  and  the  love  of  peace  to  an  extent  productive  of  much 
embarrassment  and  frought  with  perilous  contingencies.’  * 

*  F.O,  78/94iA.  From  Stratford,  No.  368  of  December  4,  1853.  Passage 
suppressed  in  Accounts  &  Papers  [1854],  LXXI  [1699],  No.  335,  pp.  743-4* 
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The  French  ambassador  agreed,  and  the  two  consulted  the 
allied  naval  men  as  to  the  purely  naval  possibility  of  an  allied 
move  into  the  Black  Sea.  They  seem  to  have  viewed  the 
disaster  with  calm,  and  Lyons  stated  that  the  allied  fleets 
could  actually  go  into  the  Black  Sea  at  once,  though  he 
doubted  the  wisdom  on  grounds  of  policy.  For  the  time 
being  this  view  was  decisive.  No  further  movement  was 
attempted  for  a  time.  None  was  decided  until  the 
17th.  So  we  may  now  turn  to  St.  Petersburgh,  Paris  and 
London. 

The  effect  of  Sinope  on  the  Czar  was  electric  and  immediate. 
Even  a  staid  Russian  diplomat  like  Meyendorflf  regarded  it  as 
the  ‘  victory  we  needed  and  despaired  of  getting  this  winter.’ 

He  was  glad  that  the  British  parliament  was  not  sitting,  other¬ 
wise  he  would  have  feared  ‘  the  effect  on  wounded  British 
pride,  combined  with  the  weakness  of  Aberdeen.’  As  it  was, 
the  British  Ministry  might  fall  and  thus  produce  peace.  The 
Czar  was  almost  as  indiscreet  in  public  as  his  diplomat  had  shown 
himself  in  private.  He  published  a  letter  rejoicing  in  the 
success  of  ‘  my  brave  seamen,’  and  expressing  ‘  satisfaction  ’ 
that  the  tradition  of  victory  '  has  not  been  forgotten  in  the 
Russian  navy.’  St.  Petersburgh  was  in  ecstasy.  A  piece 
called  ‘  La  bataille  de  Sinope  ’  was  staged  with  music.  On  the 
first  night  of  the  representation  every  member  of  the  Imperial 
family  except  the  Emperor  was  present.  Balls  and  illumina¬ 
tions  succeeded  one  another  for  many  nights.  The  news  of 
this  Russian  exaltation  shocked  the  British  public,  which  was 
listening  eagerly  to  accusations  against  the  Czar.  The 
‘  Sinope  massacre  ’  proved  that  he  had  broken  his  pledge  and 
attacked  like  a  conspirator  with  knife  in  the  dark.  The  Czar’s 
circular  of  October  31  stated  that  he  would  remain  on  the 
defensive,  despite  Turkey’s  declaration  of  war.  He  had 
published  it  before  he  knew  that  Omer  pasha  had  attacked  on 
the  Danube  or  that  Abdi  pasha  had  invaded  Georgia.  He  had 
always  said  he  would  repel  attacks.  Once  Turkey  had 
attacked,  acts  of  war  on  his  part  were  fully  justified.  The 
public  would  not  hsten  to  reason.  ‘  There  were  few  men  in 
England,’  says  Kinglake,  ‘  who  doubted  that  the  onslaught  of 
Sinope  was  a  treacherous  one.’ 

C5n  December  9  Delane,  the  editor  of  The  Times^  came  out 
fuming  from  an  interview  with  Aberdeen.  He  saw  Greville 
and  told  him  all  about  it.  The  prime  minister  ‘  went  off  in  a 
tirade  against  The  Times  .  .  .  and  said  the  [Russian]  Emperor 
had  done  nothing  that  we  had  any  right  to  complain  of,  and 
talked  all  the  extravagant  anti-Turkish  and  pro-Russian 
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language  of  which  he  has  been  so  constantly  accused,  and  which 
fully  justify  the  taunts  of  the  Tory  and  Radical  press,  although 
they  don’t  know  how  right  they  arc.  Dclane  said  it  was 
impossible  to  endure  such  stuff  as  this,  which  was  very  likely 
to  break  up  th(^  govcT'unient,  and  at  all  events  The  Times  would 
be  no  party  to  such  sentiments.’  ‘  I  sent  him,’  says  Greville, 
‘  to  Clarendon  whom  he  would  find  in  a  very  different  mind, 
but  sadly  bolherc'd  by  the  disc'ordant  news  of  Aberdeen  and 
Palmerston,  the  on<‘  for  peace  at  any  price  and  submission  to 


Russia,  the  other  for  immediate  war.’  *  Two  days  afterwards 
the  news  of  the  ‘  massacre  ’  arrived.  Delanc  had  already 
decided  to  abandon  his  modiTation,  but  the  news  of  Sinope 
brought  the  ‘  'rinmcU'rer  ’  into  action.  Peace  was  ‘  no  longer 
compatible  with  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  country  .  . 
but  now  ‘war  has  begun  in  earnest’  (December  13).  The 
Times  showed  the  way  to  the  waverers,  and  soon  brought  them 


over  in  a  body. 

On  December  1 1  the  whole  country  had  been  thrilled  by 
the  news  of  Sinc^po.  A  second  sensation  came  on  the  i6th  with 
the  news  that  Palmerston  had  resigned  from  the  ministry. 
The  Reform  bill,  which  he  chami)ioned  and  Russell  opposed, 
seems  to  have  been  really  the  cause.  Palmerston  had  con¬ 
templated  resignation  over  the  Reform  Bill  before  the  news  of 
Sinope  arrived.  He  wrote  at  once  to  Clarendon,  ‘  As  an 
Englishman,  to  say  nothing  of  being  a  member  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  I  am  ashamed  of  the  plight  in  which  it  places  us.’ 

It  was  too  good  an  opportunity  to  miss  and  he  sent  in  his 
resignation  on  the  14th.  Aberdeen,  on  receiving  his  letter, 
wrote  to  Clarendon  saying  that  the  press  would  not  probably 
have  it  on  the  15th.  When  they  [the  newspapers]  speak,  it 
ought  to  be  made  clear  that  it  is  Reform  and  not  the  East 
which  has  produced  it.’  That  question  has  remained  a  little 
obscure  ever  since.  Palmerston  was,  at  any  rate,  not  averse  from 
hinting  that  lack  of  vigour  in  the  Eastern  policy  had  influenced 
his  decision.  The  pressmen  were  only  human,  and  some, 
though  not  all,  were  misled.  But  if  they  were  divided  as  to  the 
cause  of  resignation  they  were  unanimous  about  the  ‘  massacre.’ 
Palmerston’s  organ,  the  Morning  Post,  said  Sinope  was '  a  violent 
outrage’  calling  for  ‘immediate  war’  (December  16).  The 
Morning  Herald  thought  it  ‘  a  damning  disgrace  ’  calling  for 
revenge.  The  Globe  declared  Russia  not  ‘  accessible  to  the 
ordinary  motives  of  the  rest  of  the  human  family,’  and  reproved 
even  ‘the  regretted  Lord  Palmerston’  for  assuming  that  she 


*  Grev,  unpublished  JoMm.,  December  10,  1853  (referring  to  glh).  I  think  this 
mxist  be  the  first  interview  of  a  premier  with  an  editor  leading  to  war  in  England ! 
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was.  The  laggards  trooped  into  the  fold  where  The  Times 
had  already  shown  them  the  way.  The  Morning  Chronicle  de¬ 
cided  to  ‘  strike  down  the  aggressor/  and  the  hitherto 
detached  Manchester  Guardian  said  war  would  be  ‘  precipitated  ’ 
(December  21). 

Few  governments  have  ever  been  subjected  to  pressure  so 
sudden  and  so  severe,  and  few  ministers  would  have  dared  to 
resist  it.  In  fact  most  of  them  did  not  want  to.  Even  Graham 
thought  Russia  had  gone  too  far,  and  advocated  some  strong 
step.  Clarendon,  who  had  nobly  controlled  his  excitement 
till  now,  finally  gave  way.  "  You  think  I  care  too  much  for 
public  opinion  but  really  when  the  frightful  carnage  at  Sinope 
comes  to  be  known  we  shall  be  utterly  disgraced  if  upon  the  score 
of  humanity  we  don’t  take  active  measures  to  prevent  any  more 
such  outrages.’  Aberdeen  was  shaken  and  Graham  was 
wavering,  but  Gladstone  and  Argyll  were  stiU  formidably 
pacific.  Comments,  like  those  of  Disraeli  upon  the  effect  of 
Palmerston’s  absence,  rang  in  the  government’s  ears.  ^  As  for 
lowering  the  tone  of  the  cabinet,  that  we  defy  them  to  do,’ 
wrote  this  master  of  invective  in  the  Press  of  December  17. 

‘  As  to  their  energy,  its  evidence  may  be  found  in  the  Bay  of 
Sinope.’  The  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston  had  in  the  main 
been  followed,  ‘  but  it  has  always  been  followed  too  late.’ 
This  article  appeared  on  December  17,  the  very  day  that  the 
cabinet  met,  and  convinced  them  that  they  must  not  be  ^  too 
late  again.’  Palmerston  was  away,  but  the  conclusion  ulti¬ 
mately  reached  owed  as  much,  if  not  more,  to  his  absence 
than  it  would  have  done  to  his  presence.  Like  Caesar,  he  was 
‘  mighty  yet.’ 

So  early  as  the  first  week  of  December  Clarendon  had  taken 
a  grave  step  under  the  pressure  of  Russell.  ‘  In  writing 
yesterday  [7th]  to  Seymour  [St.  Petersburgh]  respecting  the 
mihtary  successes  desired  by  Russia  I  said  that  we  did  not  want 
to  menace,  but  that  on  the  contrary  it  was  a  friendly  act  to 
give  due  warning  that,  if  Russian  troops  crossed  the  Danube, 
Russian  troops  and  Russian  stores  going  from  one  Russian  port  to 
another  would  be  intercepted  by  English  ships  and  I  left  it  to  him  to 
convey  this  unofficially  to  the  government  in  whatever  way 
he  thought  best.’  This  was  written  a  few  days  before  news 
of  the  ‘  Sinope  massacre  ’  reached  London.  As  soon  as  it  did, 
all  agreed  to  send  the  fleet  into  the  Black  Sea.  Palmerston 
urged  the  despatch  on  December  ii  and  13,  and  even  Graham 
thought  that  Sinope  ‘  authorizes  ’  us  to  send  it.  Clarendon 

*  Pte.  Clar.  MSS.  Lord  John  Russell  to  Clarendon,  December  14,  1853, 
quoting  Clarendon’s  letter  of  8th.  Italics  my  own. 
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could  H'sist  no  lon.^vr.  His  despatch  to  Stratford  of  the  17th 

assumed  pncorrectly)  (hat  the  allit'd  ticet  was  already  in  the 

Black  S('a. 

Lord  John's  proposition  for  intcrcc'pting  the  Russian  fleet 
if  the'  'Turks  crossc'd  th<‘  Danulx'  had  not  only  been  accepted 
by  ('larendon.  He.  had  ,L;one  farther  and  had  unofficially 
notifu'd  tlu’  fad  to  Russia.  On  th<'  iHth  Lord  John  Russell 
declar(‘d  it  must  h<‘  oilit  ially  notified.  He  had  demanded  this 
measure'  Ixdbn'  Sinope'  ;  h<'.  now  insistxal.  If  you  do  not 
faecc'pt  (his]J  wrote'  Lord  John  on  the  iHth,  ‘  I  shall  be  much 
inclined  to  witlulraw  altogctlu'r  from  the  government.  I  con¬ 
sider  this  mc'asun'  was  promised  mo  by  Lord  Aberdeen  and 
I  have  your  h'ttc'r  allirming  that  you  had  agreed  to  my  pro- 
]X).sal.  You  only  (h'lnurn'd  to  the  oflieial  communication  to 
Russia,  bnt  that  is  essential  to  fair  dealing.’  While  Clarendon 
was  h(\sitating  he  r('ca'iv('d  an  overture  from  Paris,  which  we 
will  call  the  *  lU'w  Fremdi  proposition.’  It  forced  his  hand 
and  lh(^  crisis. 

On  th<^  17th  Cowley  had  semt  a  warning.  ‘The  French 
gcnx'nmu'nt  think  thr  affair  of  Sinope  and  not  the  passage  of  the 
Danube  should  Ix'  the  signal  lor  action  of  the  Fhuls.’  Napoleon 
thus  took  a  hand.  A  very  strong  (a)mmuuiealion  was  received 
from  .France  on  the  iplh.*  It  clemaiuhTl  that  Russia’s  warships 
and  transports  should  be  iiUenu^pltal  in  the  Black  Sea  and 
turned  back  to  their  ports  to  pn'veut  another  ‘  massacre.’ 
Napoleon  saw  ‘  no  certain  means  of  controlling  her  [Russia’s] 
action  in  the  Black  S<'a  ’  but  by  ‘  swci'ping  the  sea  of  the 
Russian  flag.’  He  told  Cowley  privately  that  he  would  be 
‘  disappointed  ’  if  the  scheme  were  not  adopted.  Clarendon 
had  an  interview  with  Walcwski  on  the  20th.  He  agreed  then 
that  England  would  go  into  the  Black  Sea  and  protect  Turkish 
territory  if  violated  by  Russia.  He  would  so  inform  the 
Russian  admiral.  He  wrote  to  Stratford  that  no  further 
instructions  were  needed,  but  the  cabinet,  though  ‘  filled  with 
an  unabated  desire  for  peace,’  was  determined  that  the  allied 
fleets  should  obtain  complete  command  of  the  Black  Sea.’ 
The  phrase  about  asserting  ‘  the  command  ’  of  the  Black  Sea 
was  thus  put  in  Clarendon’s  instruction  of  the  20th,  because  it 
had  been  agreed  on  with  Walcwski  on  that  day.  On  the  21st 
Walewski  wrote  a  threatening  letter  to  Clarendon.  England 
had  agreed  that  the  Russian  admiral  should  be  warned  that 
the  ^  allied  fleets  would  prevent  or  punish  ‘  an  aggression 
against  Ottoman  territory  but  not  against  the  [Ottoman] 
flag.’  Walewski  argued  that  the  Russians  would  in  fact 
*  Not  the  1 8th  as  stated  in  E,P,  II,  No.  332.  Italics  in  Cowley’s  letter  my  own. 
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reinforce  their  garrisons  and  thereby  come  into  conflict  with 
the  Turks.  Then  he.  Clarendon,  might  go  a  step  further  and 
support  the  ‘  new  French  proposition  ’  as  a  whole.  Clarendon 
was  not  quite  convinced,  but  Lord  John’s  pressure  already 
weighed  heavily  on  him.  And  he  also  learned  from  a  private 
letter  from  Cowley  that  ‘  the  Emperor  is  so  convinced  of  its 
necessity  that  he  is  prepared,  should  it  become  necessary,  to 
carry  it  out  alone.’  That  convinced  Clarendon  altogether 
and  carried  Aberdeen  and  the  cabinet. 

At  the  cabinet  held  on  the  22nd  Lord  John  was  not  present, 
because  he  thought  that  his  policy  had  triumphed.  But  in 
fact  events  took  a  different  turn.  The  cabinet  now  feared 
separation  from  France.  A  way  of  remaining  with  her  had 
been  telegraphed  by  Cowley  from  Paris.  ‘  Offer  [the]  French 
government  to  send  fleets  into  [the]  Black  Sea  immediately  for 
defensive  purposes,  and  undertake  to  carry  out  the  French 
proposition  to  the  full  if  the  present  negotiations  lead  to 
nothing.  I  think  that  this  will  satisfy  them.’  Aberdeen 
had  at  first  been  inclined  to  reject  this  suggestion,  on  the  ground 
that  ‘  we  must  surely  know  why  the  negotiations  lead  to 
nothing.’  Subsequently  he  thought  it  might  be  accepted  ^  if 
concerted  with  other  measures.’  Some  ingenious  draftsman 
in  the  cabinet  suggested  that  they  could  accept  ‘  the  new  French 
proposition  ’  for  intercepting  Russian  warships  and  shutting  up 
their  fleet  in  Sebastopol,  if  Napoleon  agreed  to  urge  the  latest 
peace  proposals  at  Constantinople.  As  Aberdeen  told  the 
Queen,  ‘  It  was  stated  very  unequivocally  that  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  would  either  execute  the  project  alone  or  that 
he  would  withdraw  his  whole  fleet  to  Toulon.  .  .  .  Unfortu¬ 
nately  public  opinion  in  this  country  would  not  permit  the 
risk  of  dissolving  the  aUiance  at  this  juncture  by  the  assertion 
of  a  little  more  independence.’  *  The  cabinet  thought  it 
could  yield  to  Napoleon  over  the  fleet,  if  they  pledged  him  to 
urge  on  the  peace  proposals.  This  compromise  delighted 
Gladstone  and  the  pacifists.  ‘  It  fell  short  of  war,’  as  Ednglake 
says,  ‘  by  a  measure  of  distance  which,  though  it  might  seem 
very  small  to  people  with  common  eyesight,  was  more  than  broad 
enough  to  afford  commodious  standing-room  to  a  man  delight¬ 
ing  as  he  did  in  refinements  and  slender  distinctions.’  So  the 
cabinet  decided  on  a  step  which  the  pacifists  hoped  would 
lead  to  peace,  and  which  the  forward  party  thought  might 
not  end  in  war. 

Aberdeen  thus  for  the  third  time  adversely  influenced 

*  Aberdeen  to  the  Queen,  December  22,  1853,  quoted  in  part  by  Kingsley 
Martin,  1 76,  and  full  text  in  App.  VI,  from  Roy,  Arch. 
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events.  His  accession  to  power  had  convinced  the  Russian 
Emperor  that  England  would  never  go  to  war  with  him.  The 
Russian  Emperor  was  to  find  himself  deceived.  Aberdeen 
was  himself  deceived  on  the  two  other  occasions.  He  had 
ordered  the  fleet  to  Constantinople  in  September  on  the 
strength  of  French  information  as  to  a  sedition  there.  He 
now  agreed  to  the  move  into  the  Black  Sea  on  the  strength  of 
information  equally  dubious  as  to  the  views  of  the  French 
Emperor.  He  had  urged  the  cabinet  to  act  because  the  strong 
man  of  France  would  act  alone  if  they  did  not.  But  the  strong 
man  armed  declared  later  that  he  had  never  meant  to  go 
forward  alone.*  This  was  the  admission  of  Napoleon  himself. 
So  here  was  a  third  tragic  blunder  in  which  Aberdeen  had  a 
share. 

This  final  and  fatal  decision  of  the  British  government  was 
contained  in  a  despatch  to  Stratford  on  December  24.  In  its 
original  form  it  had  included  Lord  John’s  demand  for  inter¬ 
ception  of  Russian  warships  in  the  Black  Sea  if  the  Russian 
troops  crossed  the  Danube.  But  this  was  cut  out  and  the  final 
draft  represented  a  real^  though  not  an  apparent,  surrender  to 
France.  It  adopted  the  ‘  specific  mode  of  action  proposed  by 
the  [French]  Emperor.  The  Ottoman  flag,  as  well  as  the 
Ottoman  territory,  should  be  protected  by  the  combined  fleets, 
and  ...  all  Russian  vessels,  other  than  merchant-men,  met 
in  the  Black  Sea,  should  be  required  to  return  to  Sebastopol. 
.  -  .  Her  Majesty’s  Government  do  not  disguise  from  themselves 
that  it  may  at  no  distant  period  involve  England  and  France 
in  war  with  Russia.’  This  was  offset  by  a  suggestion  that  the 
Turks  would  not  be  ‘  allowed  to  be  aggressive.’  England  and 
France  would  restrain  ‘  national  feeling  ’  in  Turkey,  and  take 
charge  of  the  peace  negotiations  between  her  and  Russia  in  the 
hope  that  a  last-moment  agreement  might  be  reached.^®® 
Unfortunately  peacemakers  rarely  succeed  when  they  use  a 
fleet  as  a  means  of  negotiation.  ‘  No  one,’  as  Robespierre 
said,  ‘  loves  armed  missionaries.’ 


V 

I  thank  God  it  has  been  my  lot  to  bring  about  the  last  offer  of  peace,  and  in  such 
terms  as  to  satisfy  [owr]  Government  and  be  thought  acceptable  to  Europe. — Strat¬ 
ford  TO  HIS  Wife,  January  23,  1854. 

Stratford  had  decided  against  an  immediate  move  of  the 
allied  fleet  into  the  Black  Sea  in  the  first  week  of  December, 

*  Vide  App.  VII. 
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though  the  British  or  French  cabinets  would  have  approved 
such  action  at  any  time  after  the  news  of  Sinope.  His  delay 
in  moving  the  fleet  enabled  him  to  make  a  last  effort  for  peace. 
The  Turks^  who  had  been  so  warlike  for  two  months,  had  a 
cool  fit  during  the  third  one.  In  October  they  had  rejoiced  to 
escape  from  their  terrible  schoolmaster ;  in  November  they  were 
more  submissive  ;  in  December  actually  docile.  Ashamed  of 
their  hot  fit,  they  reverted  mechanically  to  their  old  subjection, 
and  Stratford  regained  nearly  all  his  old  influence. 

Stratford  had  prepared  a  new  peace  proposal,  the  eleventh 
and  the  last.  Baraguay  d’Hilliers  co-operated,  and  the  two 
other  ambassadors  had  accepted  it  by  December  12.  The 
terms  superseded,  though  they  resembled,  a  parallel  project 
of  Clarendon^s.  There  was  to  be  an  armistice  between 
Turkey  and  Russia,  direct  negotiations  between  the  two, 
evacuation  of  the  Principalities,  and  a  renewal  of  existing 
treaties.  The  note  of  the  Four  Powers  was  added  as  a  guaran¬ 
tee.  By  the  15th  much  progress  had  been  made.  On  the 
17th  and  1 8th  the  Grand  Council,  doubtless  at  the  bidding  of  a 
higher  power,  was  decidedly  pacific  and  actually  accepted  the 
proposed  bases  of  negotiation.  Mehemet  Ah  himself,  and 
others  of  the  war-party,  voted  for  it,  though  with  unmist^able 
‘  signs  of  reluctance.^*  They  soon  showed  that  their  consent 
was  only  feigned,  for  Mehemet  Ali  and  the  Sheikh-ul-Islam 
again  stirred  up  the  capital  to  revolt.  On  the  2  ist  the  religious 
students  began  violent  demonstrations  for  war.  Reschid, 
who  was  frightened  out  of  his  wits,  ran  away  and  hid  himself, 
and  the  ministers  showed  signs  of  giving  way.  Stratford 
sought  an  interview  with  the  Sultan  and  insisted  on  a  firm 
front  being  shown.  The  Sultan  replied  by  confirming  the  vote 
of  the  Grand  Council  and  assenting  generally  to  the  allied 
peace  proposal.  Immediately  after  Stratford’s  departure  the 
Sultan  sent  for  the  Grand  Vizier,  the  Sheikh-ul-Islam,  and 
Mehemet  Ali,  told  them  of  his  intentions  and  ordered  them  to 
summon  a  council  of  ministers.  As  the  council  met  a  further 
message  came  from  the  Sultan,  ordering  them  to  take  immediate 
measures  for  repressing  disorders  by  arresting  the  ringleaders 
of  the  rebels.  As  in  September,  the  two  conspirators  were 
caught  in  their  own  trap.  ‘  The  Seraskier  [Mehemet  Ali]  was 
compelled  to  act  against  his  own  partizans  and  the  Sheikh-ul- 
Islam  to  sanction  by  his  presence  the  measures  adopted  for  their 
suppression.’  About  one  himdred  and  seventy  softas  were 

*  This  is  what  Stratford  says  in  the  passage  omitted  in  Accounts  &  Papers  [  1 854] ,  . 
lOCXI  [1699],  No.  375.  For  this  and  other  unpublished  details  videF.O.  78/941. 
From  Stratford,  No.  393  of  December  18,  1853. 
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arrested  and  shipped  off  to  pursue  their  religious  meditations 
in  Crete.  The  soldiers,  who  behaved  with  perfect  discipline 
restored  order,  defeated  Mehemct  Ali’s  intrigues,  and  assured 
Stratford’s  triumph. 

A  most  significant  notice  appeared  in  the  Turkish  Official 
Gazette  under  the  date  December  22.  The  decisions  of  the 
two  general  councils  of  the  17th  and  i8th  were  that  a  peace 
capable  of  ‘  assuring  the  rights  and  territorial  integrity  of  the 
Sublime  Porte  ’  should  not  be  rejected.  The  matter  of  peace 
was  under  discussion  ;  ‘  the  present  stage  .  .  .  is  one  of  question 
and  answer,’  and  ‘  the  state  of  war  is  still  in  permanence.’  But 
the  fetva  of  the  Sheikh-ul-Islam  had  confirmed  the  proposal 
‘  His  Majesty’s  will  has  also  been  expressed  in  the  same  sense 
and  the  Four  Ambassadors  have  been  communicated  with.’ 
This  notice  proved  quite  clearly  that  peace  was  now  possible. 
K  fetva  had  been  issued  for  the  war  ;  Vi  fetva  was  now  paving  the 
way  for  peace.  As  usual  there  were  pretexts  for  delay,  and 
assertions  that  the  unrest  had  not  subsided.  But  all  of  the 
ministers  had  learned  a  lesson.  As  Kinglakc  says,  ‘  The  fury 
of  the  armed  divines,  insisting  upon  the  massacre  of  worldlings, 
was  less  terrible  to  them  than  the  anger  of  the  Elchi.’  On  the 
last  day  of  the  year  Stratford  wrote  home  in  exultation  that 
the  Turkish  ministers,  with  the  Sultan’s  sanction,  had  accepted 
his  peace  proposals.  ^  It  now  remains  with  the  Four  Powers 
to  obtain  the  assent  of  Russia,  and  to  set  on  foot  the  negotiation 
which  they  have  expressed  their  desire  to  obtain  and  which, 
if  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburgh  be  sincere  in  its  professions, 
ought  to  terminate  at  an  early  period  in  peace.’  But  it  was  to 
end  in  war,  and  war  by  decision  of  British  and  French  cabinets. 


VI 

Would  God  that  Argo  ne'er  had  winged  the  seas 
To  Colchis  through  the  blue  Symplegades. 

Euripides,  Medea. 

While  negotiating  for  peace  Stratford  had  been  arranging 
the  despatch  of  the  allied  fleet  into  the  Black  Sea.  For  various 
reasons  he  and  the  French  ambassador  had  shrunk  from  order¬ 
ing  that  movement  after  the  news  of  Sinope.  But  by  the  third 
week  of  December  both  agreed  that  the  fleets  must  soon  move 
up.  The  ‘  massacre  of  Sinope  ’  proved  that  Turkish  territory 
had  not  been  defended  from  direct  aggression.  Stratford 
himself  had  told  Rescind  that  the  alhed  admirals  had  no 
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confidence  ^  in  the  fitness  of  the  Ottoman  squadron  for  service 
at  sea  in  presence  of  an  imposing  enemy,  and  at  this  unfavour¬ 
able  season.’  The  Turkish  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea  could  only 
be  protected  by  sending  up  the  Franco-British  squadron.  The 
movement  was  decided  on  in  principle  on  December  15,  but 
it  was  interrupted  by  the  riots  and  not  actually  ordered  until 
the  26th.  Then  rough  weather  caused  a  delay,  a  delay  which, 
in  fact,  proved  extremely  important.  For  on  January  3,  1854, 
Stratford  received  Clarendon’s  instruction  of  December  20 
which  specifically  ordered  the  Black  Sea  move.  Hence  the 
fleet  moved  on  an  order  from  home.  From  first  to  last 
Stratford  never  ordered  a  fleet  movement  without  the  direct 
instruction  of  the  Home  Government.  The  fleet  did  not  move 
into  the  Black  Sea  until  the  3rd  ;  it  was  not  all  there  until 
the  5th. 

It  was  a  gloomy  opening  for  the  New  Year.  On  the  day 
the  last  allied  ship  entered  the  Black  Sea,  the  French  ambassa¬ 
dor,  Baraguay  d’Hilliers,  explsdned  his  views  on  the  movement. 
"  He  felt  the  gravity  of  the  step  ...  he  understood  that  the 
departure  of  these  fleets  might  temporarily  irritate  [Russia], 
Still  he  always  hoped  that  the  Russian  Government  would 
understand  that  the  interest  of  all  was  not  to  come  to  that  ex¬ 
tremity.  Once  that  conviction  was  established,  they  could  not 
fail  to  understand  one  another.’  *  This  grave  and  measured 
judgment  represents  the  view  of  the  situation  taken  by  both 
British  and  French  ambassadors,  and  corresponds  to  that 
contemplated  in  Clarendon’s  despatch  of  October  20.  The 
advance  of  the  allied  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea  might  be  a  demon¬ 
stration  against  Russia.  But  it  was  not  war.  And  it  is  at 
least  possible  that  the  Czar  would  not  have  taken  it  as  such. 
On  January  2  Nesselrode  had  a  talk  with  Seymour  on  the 
subject.  Both  assumed  that  the  Franco-British  fleet  was 
already  in  the  Black  Sea.  Nesselrode  assured  Seymour  that 
‘  the  Russian  fleet  would  in  consequence  of  the  advanced 
season  be  little  likely  to  leave  Sebastopol.’  Seymour  thought 
the  allied  squadron  would  restrain  the  Turks.  They  parted 
on  good  terms  after  ^  an  amicable  conversation.’  The 
movement  of  the  fleet  ordered  by  Stratford  and  d’Hilliers 
was  that  contemplated  by  Nesselrode.  It  might  not  therefore 
have  produced  war.  Moreover  French  and  British  admirals 
informed  the  Russian  admiral  that  they  wished  to  ‘  avoid  any 
collision  or  event  which  might  compromise  peace.’  Palmer¬ 
ston  described  this  communication  as  ‘  milk  and  water,’  adding 

*  K,R,A.  From  Mollerus,  No.  i  of  January  5,  1854.  The  Dutchman  was 
convinced  his  utterance  was  genuine. 
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‘  and  our  ambassadors  seem  to  have  left  out  the  milk.’ 
But  Clarendon’s  despatch  of  December  24  contained  ‘  the  new 
French  proposition,’  a  brew  infinitely  stronger  than  Stratford’s. 
On  January  10  it  reached  Constantinople,  and  Stratford  at 
once  conveyed  this  new  and  insulting  intimation  to  the  governor 
of  Sebastopol.  Clarendon’s  brew  was  not  milk.  It  was  wine 
with  the  water  left  out,  and  it  proved  too  strong  for  Russia’s 
stomach. 


VII 

If  I  had  not  known  how  to  withstand  public  opinion,  I  should  already  have  crossed 

my  frontiers.  My  moderation  is  not  without  merit  nor  perhaps  without  danger. _ 

Nicholas  to  Gastelbajac,  December  12,  1B53. 

England  and  France  will  declare  war  on  us.  It  is  sad  that  this  is  the  end  of  my 
journey  for  I  have  always  been  an  apostle  of  peace. — Nesselrode  to  Gastelbajac 
December  2,  1853. 

On  December  24  Palmerston  withdrew  his  resignation ;  on 
January  2  he  met  his  colleagues  again  in  the  cabinet.  He  was 
good  humoured  and  cheerful,  ‘  ju.st  as  if  nothing  had  happened, 
which  is  exactly  like  him,’  said  Graham.  Even  the  summons 
to  Russia  did  not  cause  him  to  be  serious,  and  he  wrote  to 
Clarendon  in  his  airy  way,  ‘  As  to  our  good  cousin  Nicholas 
I  scarcely  expect  that  he  will  declare  war  against  England  and 
France,  for  so  polite  an  attention  as  a  request  that  he  will  not 
expose  his  Black  Sea  fleet  to  the  various  dangers,  which  might 
beset  their  ships  if  they  left  their  good  anchorage  at  Sebastopol. 
But  nevertheless  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  month  of  May  will 
find  us  in  active  collision  with  him.  I  should  say  however 
that  seeing  that  all  autocrat  as  he  is,  he  is  yet  a  man,  he  will 
become  reasonable  in  proportion  as  he  finds  that  his  difficulties 
and  dangers  will  increase  by  his  remaining  unreasonable; 
and  when  he  finds  England  emd  France  in  earnest  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  defend  Turkey,  he  may  possibly  feel  that  he  has 
nothing  to  gain,  and  may  have  something  to  lose  by  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  his  war.’*  This  letter  makes  one  rub  one’s  eyes. 
Even  the  grand  artificer  of  war  doubts  whether  ‘  the  new 
French  proposition  ’  would  achieve  that  end.  Perhaps  he  had 
forgotten  the  difference  between  milk  and  wine.  Perhaps  he 
was  influenced,  like  the  pacifists  of  the  cabinet,  by  the  old 
assertion  that  our  requests  were  as  conciliatory  as  our  move¬ 
ments  were  defensive.  Perhaps  he  thought  that  a  menacing 
intimation  like  the  French  proposition  would  have  no  more 
effect  on  a  haughty  despot  than  a  sharp  parliamentary  repartee 

*  Pte.  Clar .  MSS .  Palmerston  to  Clarendon,  December  2  7>  1 853.  Italics  my  own. 
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would  have  had  on  an  opposition  orator.  His  delusion  was 
shared  by  others  in  the  cabinet.  ‘  I  doubt  whether  he  [Nicholas] 
will  decline  the  terms,’  wrote  Russell  in  January.  ‘  I  still  say 
that  war  is  not  inevitable^^  wrote  Aberdeen  most  pathetically  on 
February  12,  ‘unless  indeed  we  are  determined  to  have  it, 
which  perhaps,  for  aught  I  know,  may  be  the  case.’  * 

On  January  12,  1854,  ‘the  new  French  proposition,’  or  the 
‘  wine  with  the  water  left  out,’  was  administered  by  Seymour  to 
Nesselrode.^"^®  His  manner  of  doing  it  showed  that  he  under¬ 
stood  the  situation  better  than  Palmerston  or  the  cabinet. 

‘  Her  Majesty’s  ships,  and  those  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
as  well,  for  there  was  an  entire  uniformity  in  the  orders  sent  to 
the  two  fleets  as  in  the  intentions  with  which  they  were  drawn 
up,  will,  I  said,  enter  the  Black  Sea  and  will  require  every 
Russian  ship  which  they  may  meet  with  to  re-enter  a  Russian 
port.  It  is  painful  to  me  to  .  .  .  make  such  an  allusion,  but 
if  the  summons  is  not  attended  to  it  wiU  be  enforced  (I’on  aura 
recours  a  la  force) .  .  .  .  “Are  you  sure,”  Count  Nesselrode  said, 
“that  this  intention  is  expressed  in  your  instruction?  ”  I  was, 
I  replied,  quite  sure  ;  if  I  were  not  I  should  certainly  not  have 
made  the  statement.’  Finally  ‘  Count  Nesselrode  said  that 
he  felt  obliged  to  observe  that  it  was  most  unfortunate  (a 
regretter)  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  should  have  deter¬ 
mined  upon  taking  measures  of  so  decided  a  character  at  the 
precise  moment  when  strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  at 
Vienna  for  coming  to  a  peaceable  arrangement.’  Nesselrode 
gave  no  answer  at  the  moment  and  said  that  he  was  awaiting 
news  from  Vienna. 

Seymour  thought  that  Russia  was  playing  for  time.  She 
was  hurrying  on  her  war  preparations,  while  trying  to  find  out 
if  England  and  France  were  really  in  earnest.  During  this 
period  of  waiting  Nesselrode  was  ‘  dejected  ’  and  full  of 
‘  sadness,’  always  averring  that  he  hated  war,  and  sometimes 
coming  near  to  an  appeal  ad  misericordiam.  The  Czar  alter¬ 
nated  between  flts  of  fury  and  clumsy  attempts  at  conciliation. 
He  encouraged  theatrical  representations  of  ‘  La  bataiUe  de 
Sinope  ’ ;  he  gave  a  new  decoration  to  the  French  ambassador ; 
he  despatched  his  favourite  Orlov  on  a  special  mission  to 
Vienna.  It  was  all  in  vain.  The  peace  proposals  accepted  by 
Turkey  failed  to  secure  acceptance  at  Vienna,  and  the  ever- 
resourceful  Orlov  returned  to  St.  Petersburgh  in  dejection. 
In  mid-February  the  Czar  ordered  that  Seymour  and  his 
French  colleague  should  be  handed  their  passports.  For  he 

*  Pte.  Clar.  MSS.  Palmerston,  December  227,  1853,  italics  my  own;  Lord  John 
Russell,  January  13,  1854  ;  Aberdeen,  February  12. 
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could  not  accept  the  allied  methods  of  coercing  him  in  the 
Black  Sea.  He  himself  had  failed  with  Turkey  when  he  took 
the  sword  in  one  hand  and  the  olive  branch  in  the  other.  He 
was  not  going  to  allow  this  method  to  succeed  against  himself. 
He  did  not  keep  liurope  waiting  long,  and  thus  falsified 
Palmerston’s  prediction.  It  was  the  mad  month  of  March 
not  the  merry  month  of  May,  which  saw  the  nations 
at  war. 
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EPILOGUE 

During  his  later  years  Lord  Aberdeen  was  often  haunted  by 
melancholy  thoughts.  Some  of  his  actions  seemed  strange 
even  to  those  who  knew  him  best.  Among  these  was  his 
persistent  refusal  to  rebuild  an  ugly  and  dilapidated  parish 
church  on  one  of  his  estates.  To  all  requests  he  returned  a 
steady  refusal,  saying  always,  ‘  I  leave  that  for  George  ’  (his 
son) .  Everyone  thought  his  conduct  very  unusual  and  no  one 
guessed  the  true  reason  for  it.^"^^  After  his  death  a  text  was 
found,  written  and  rewritten  by  him  on  scraps  of  paper,  which 
supplied  the  key  to  the  mystery. 

^  And  David  said  unto  Solomon^  My  son^  as  for  me^  it  was  in  my 
power  to  build  an  house  unto  the  name  of  the  Lord  my  God.  But  the 
word  of  the  Lord  came  to  me^  sayings  Thou  hast  shed  blood  abundantly 
and  hast  made  great  war :  thou  shalt  not  build  an  house  unto  my  name^ 
because  thou  hast  shed  much  blood  upon  the  earth  in  my  sight.^  * 

Was  there  ever  a  more  strange  or  a  more  touching  confession  ? 

*  I  Chronicles,  xxii,  7,  8  ;  vide  n.  571. 
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the  normal  or  popular  usage  first,  and  sometimes  added  the 
correct  usage  in  brackets.  My  friend  Mr.  R.  Levy  of  Christas 
College,  Cambridge,  has  kindly  advised  me  as  to  this  list. 

Ayans  (correctly  ayan).  Turkish  notables  of  provinces  and 
municipalities. 

Berat.  Charter  or  patent.  Beratli  {Beratti^  plur.),  holder  of  a 
Berat,  i.e,  privileged  person. 

Bey  or  Beg.  Honorary  title. 

Beylerbeg.  Governor  of  a  province. 

Cadi.  Judge. 

Derebey.  Holder  by  feudal  tenure. 

Despotes.  Title  given  to  a  Greek  bishop. 

Divan.  Council  or  Court  held  by  high  officials. 

Eyalet  {vide  Province). 

Fetva.  Decision  by  a  jurisconsult  on  a  point  of  law.  Official 
confirmation  by  the  Sheikh-ul-Islam  of  the  acts  or  decrees 
of  the  Sultan. 

Firman.  Sultan’s  edict. 

Gulhane.  Rose  Chamber.  Applied  to  the  decree  of  reform 
issued  in  1 839.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Kiosk  in  the 
Seraglio  where  quantities  of  sweets  were  manufactured. 
Guslar.  Slav  minstrel,  who  recites  traditional  folksongs.  The 
Gusla  is  his  stringed  instrument. 

Haiduk  or  Haidud.  Robber,  but  often  used  in  the  sense  of 
Christian  patriot  or  rebel  against  Islam. 
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Harakh  (corruptiun  of'  Anibic  Kliaraj).  Poll-tax  on  rayas 
cxomptini(  them  Iroin  niililary  service. 

(writin,^^.  llntti-Shcriff  (canTcctly  Shtif)  (illustrious 
writing),  naitkihnnayun  (angusi  writing).  An  ordinance 
of  the  Sultan  or  document  written  with  his  own  hand. 
lltizam.  Fanning  of  nwenue. 


Imams,  Preachers  in  (he  nn^sque. 
Jehad  {Djihad),  Holy  war. 
Kaimakams.  I  )(q')uty-g<n’enu)rs. 
Kazd  {vide  Province). 


Kislar-Afrasi, 


(Ihief  black  eunuch. 


Lim  {vide  Province'). 

Logothetc,  Arcli-HliaiK'clIor  of  Gnu'k  j')atriarch  of  Constanti¬ 
nople. 

Mejliss,  Council  or  Assembly. 

Millet.  Nation  or  ('ommunity  recognised  by  the  Sultan. 
(Up  to  1853  there  were  five  :  Armenians,  United 
Armenians,  Greeks,  Jews,  and  Latins.) 

MoUah.  A  cadi  or  other  jxu'sou  ollieially  recognised  as  being 
learned  in  the  law,  and  having  powiT  to  interpret  it. 

Mufti.  A  Judge  having  ]K)wer  to  grant  ii  feiva.  T*A^  Grand 
Mufti,  i.e.  tlu' Judge  or  the  Sheikh-ul-Islani. 

Nishan.  Official  seal  or  decoration. 


Nizam.  Regular  troo|)s. 

Padishah.  Sultan  or  Emperor. 

Province.  Government  fi.xcd  in  1B34.  The  Eyalet  or  general 
government  subdivided  into  Livas  or  Sanjaks  or  provinces, 
and  these  again  into  Kazas  or  districts. 

Rayas  {Rajahs  or  Rceiahs^  plural  of  Rayet,  also  Raihssi).  Name 
for  non-Mussulman  subjects  of  the  Sultan. 

Rediffs  (correctly  Redifs) .  Reserve  troops. 

Richvet  (correctly  rishvet).  Bribery. 

Sanjak  {vide  Province). 

Sheikh-ukislam.  Chief  or  elder  of  Islam,  interprets  the  law  and 
issues  the  fetva  sanctioning  the  Sultan’s  acts. 

Spahi  or  Sipahi.  Feudal  cavalryman. 

Sultana  Valide.  Queen-Mother. 

Tidjaret  (correctly  Tijaret).  Commerce. 

- Mehkemessi.  Commercial  Court. 

— ~  Odasi.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Timar.  Feudal  fief. 

Ulemas  (correctly  ulema).  The  learned.  The  body  of  Moslem 
jurists. 

Wakuf  {Vacuf  or  Wakf).  Property  set  apart  as  endowment 
for  Mosques  or  charitable  institutions. 
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CHAPTER  I 

The  Reforms  of  Mahmud  II 
General  Bibliographical  Note. 

MS.  Authorities. — The  British  Foreign  Office  Correspondence,  1807-- 
1839  contains  a  number  of  private  letters  from  Lord  Ponsonby.  Sir 

Stratford  Canning  (de  Redcliffe*s)  private  papers  are  in  F.O.  The 
consular  reports  are  also  of  value. 

Netherlands  Rijks  Archief  {N.R.A.).  Correspondence,  1807-9,  1826, 
1831-9. 

Wiener  Staats  Archiv  (W.S.A.),  1833-4,  ^838-9. 

Secondary  but  Contempoilary  Accounts. 

Tarikh-FEnderim^  i.e.  a  history  of  the  Imperial  Household  of  Turkey 
under  Mahmud  II  (1227-46  or  1812-30),  Constantinople  [1859-60]. 
This  gives  an  account  of  what  to  the  Turkish  Court  Chronicler,  and 
doubtless  to  Mahmud  himself,  seemed  the  most  important  events  of  the 
reign.  Most  of  it  is  concerned  with  the  details  of  court  progresses  and  the 
fall  of  ministers,  but  the  destruction  of  the  janizzaries  takes  a  high  place. 
It  throws  little  light  on  the  vexed  question  of  the  influence  of  Mahmud’s 
French  Creole  mother. 

A  good  contemporary  account  is  contained  in  Turquie,  Paris  [1843],  by 
J.  M.  J.  Jouannin  and  J.  van  Gaver,  chs.  xxix-xxxi.  It  has  much  local 
colour  and  quotations  from  Turkish  sources. 

Sir  A.  Slade  :  Travels  in  Germany  and  Russia  [1840]  has  a  few  Turkish 
references. 

Idem.  Travels  in  Turkey^  etc.  [new  edition,  1854],  was  written  in 
1831.  The  author  was  a  British  officer  in  the  Turkish  navy,  known  as 
Miishaver  Pasha.  He  gives  an  account  of  naval  activities  in  the  Russian 
war,  and  is  a  first-hand  authority  all  round  though  not  always  accurate  in 
detail.  He  is  useful  as  being  an  apologist  for  the  old  Turkish  conservatism 
and  regards  Mahmud  as  a  dangerous  innovator  {vide  especially  chs. 
viii-ix).  His  work  is  criticised  in  David  Ross,  Opinions  of  the  Press  on  the 
Eastern  Question  [1836],  300-23.  Ahmed  Vefyk  considered  Slade’s  the  best 
account  from  the  Turkish  conservative  standpoint.  He  expressed  his  own 
views  in  White,  Three  Years  [in  Constantinople'] ,  Vol.  1, 1 1  o  sqg.  This  invaluable 
work,  based  on  Ahmed  Vefyk’s  information,  in  three  volumes  [1845],  is 
praised  by  Layard,  but  it  deals  with  society  and  manners  in  1844  and  only 
retrospectively  with  Mahmud’s  reign.  The  ultra-conservative  view  is 
presented  with  mystic  eloquence  by  David  Urquhart,  Turkey  and  its 
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Resources  [1833J,  and  again  in  the  Spirit  of  the  East,  2  vols.  [1838].  Some 
of  Ins  arguments  are  ingemious  but,  as  Ahmed  Vcfyk  said,  he  is  ‘  an 
advocate',’  and  he  ascribes  all  the  good  in  Turkish  institutions  to  inspiration 
from  Mecca  and  to  the  Ara]>  spirit.  Still  the  theory  that  Mahmud’s 
innovations  could  have  been  avoich'd,  or  were  disastrous  to  Turkey,  is 
worth  sUidying  in  Slade  and  Urquhart.  ’ 

General  impressions  of  tlu'  reign  arc  to  b(‘  inferred  from  or  formed  in 
the  following  c()ntemi')orary  works :  C  lharles  White,  as  mentioned.  R.  Walsh : 
A  resideucc  at  Coristautinople  [  i83(i|  contains  authentic  details  as  to  Mahmud 
and  some'  of  his  cbitd'  agents.  Charles  Macfarlane  :  Constantinople  in  1828 
[1829]  is  useful  though  slight  and  not  always  accurate.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  information  in  James  Porter,  Turkey^  its  History  and  Progress,  edited 
by  Sir  G.  Larp<,‘nt,  2  vols.  [  but  it  is  never  ciuite  clear  whether  the 

author  is  d<'scribing  the;  <?iglUeenth  or  nineteenth  century.  For  this 
reason  The  Turks,  translated  from  the  French  of  A.  L.  Castellan  [1821],  is 
more  valuable  as  an  tinquestionabh^  contemporary  view  of  manners  under 
Mahmud  11.  The  reign  was  (’ssentially  one  of  transition.  Earlier  works 
like  d’Ohsson’s  are  very  qu(‘stionable,  and  later  ones,  which  have  much 
merit  for  the  reign  of  Abdul  Medjid,  have  little  for  that  of  Mahmud. 
Parliamentary  Papers,  A.  T.,  deal  chietly  with  diplomacy  in  Greece,  and 
with  Egypt  until  we  come  to  the  Commercial  Convention  of  April  16, 
1838,  when  abundance  of  information  as  to  its  working  is  supplied.  Vide 
n.  ()2,  infra. 

Few  authorities  arc!  quotc^d  for  (Greece!,  Servia,  the  Principalities,  Syria 
and  Egypt,  as  these  form  special  j)robU*ms  in  themsedves  and  were  separated 
in  name  or  fact  from  Mahmud’s  rule!.  A.  Bouci :  La  Turquie  Europe,  Paris 
[1840],  4  vols.,  is  a  valuable  contemporary  survey  mostly  of  the  Christian 
lands.  John  Barker,  edited  by  E.  B.  B.  Barker  :  Syria  and  Egypt  {under  the 
last  five  Sultans  of  Turkey),  2  vols.  [iByh],  has  much  inside  value  for  the 
thirties  and  forties,  as  it  is  written  by  an  ex-olHcial  and  a  permanent 
resident  in  the  East, 

Asia  Minor,  E.  Gadalv^ne  ct  E.  Barrault,  Deta’  annks  de  Vhistoire  d^ Orient, 
Paris  [1840],  2  vols. 

Kurdistan,  Letters  from  the  East,  H.  J.  Ross  [1902],  gives  a  picture  for  the 
year  1839,  does  Horatio  Southgate,  Narrative  of  a  tour  through  Armenia, 
Kurdistan,  Persia,  Mesopotamia  [1840],  2  vols. 

The  Asiatic  narratives  of  Layard  and  Macfarlane,  both  great  travellers, 
lie  outside  the  reign  of  Mahmud.  Two  modern  books,  S.  H.  R.  Longrigg, 
Four  Centuries  of  Modern  Iraq  [1925],  R.  Coke,  Bagdad,  the  City  of  Peace 
[1927],  are  secondary  works  dealing  adequately  with  Mahmud’s  conquest 
of  Iraq,  and  Longrigg’s  includes  southern  Kurdistan. 


Modern  Secondary  Works. — The  best  general  ones  arc  : 

Sir  George  Young :  Constantinople  [1926],  a  useful  general  account. 

Lord  Eversley,  The  Turkish  Empire,  2nd  ed.  [1923]. 

W.  Miller,  The  Ottoman  Empire  and  its  Successors  [1927]-  Admirable 
on  the  Balkan  States. 

G.  Rosen,  Geschichte  der  Tiirkei,  Leipzig  [1866]. 

N.  Jorga :  Geschichte  des  Osmanischen  Reiches,  Gotha  [1913],  Bd.  V,  is  still 
of  much  value. 

Sir  T.W.  Arnold:  The  Caliphate,  Oxford  [1924],  is  a  classic  work,  but 
hardly  touches  Mahmud  except  at  147-8. 

B.  A.  Martin,  The  Veiled  Empress,  New  York  [1933],  attempts  to  reveal 
the  influence  of  Mahmud’s  French  Creole  mother  upon  him.  But  evidence 
is  lacking,  almost  the  only  fact  in  the  British  records  being  notice  of  her 
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death.  Such  testimony  as  there  is  points  to  the  impulse  to  Westernism 
being  given  to  Mahmud  by  Sultan  Selim  while  sharing  his  captivity,  not 
by  his  mother  in  the  harem. 

R.  Levy :  Sociology  of  Islam^  Vols.  I— II  [1931— 3],  is  admirable,  but  general 
in  character. 

D’Ohsson  :  Tableau  General  de  V Empire  Ottoman^  Paris  [1788],  is  quite 
wrong  about  the  Caliphate  and  in  other  particulars.  It  is  also  too  early 
for  our  period.  Two  really  important  works,  though  hardly  touching  our 
period,  are  Barnette  Miller,  Beyond  the  Sublime  Por^e,  Newhaven  [1931],  and 
Ottoman  Statecraft:  The  Book  of  Counsel  for  Vezirs  and  Governors  of  Sari  Mehmed 
Pasha^  the  Defterdar,  Turkish  text  and  translation,  etc.,  by  W.  L.  Wright 

[1935]- 


^  P.  6.  JV,R,A.  From  van  Dedem,  No.  28  of  July  23,  1808;  No.  29  of 
July  25  ;  No.  30  of  July  30  ;  No.  33  of  August  10. 

2  P.  6.  N,R.A.  From  van  Dedem,  No.  30  of  July  30,  1808. 

®  P.  7.  The  revolt  of  the  janizzaries  under  Selim  needs  to  be  carefully 
studied  to  understand  the  reasons  of  its  success.  The  Turkish  Court  Chronicle 
is  relatively  slight  on  the  subject.  The  quaint  pamphlet  written  by  Chelib 
Effendi  to  discredit  the  janizzaries  is  worthy  of  study.  Its  text  is  in 
W.  W.  Wilkinson,  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  [ 1 820] ,  2 1 6-94.  Another  contem¬ 
porary  account  deals  with  the  Bairactar’s  deposition  of  Mustapha  and 
loads  the  janizzaries  with  abuse.  It  is  translated  by  Colonel  T.  Gordon, 
who  suspects  that  it  was  written  by  a  Turk  of  fame  and  learning. 
Vide  Vol.  II,  sec.  3,  of  Miscellaneous  Translations  from  Oriental  Languages 

[1834]- 

A.  Juchereau  :  Revolutions  de  Constantinople  en  i8oy—8^  Paris  [1819],  is 
of  first-rate  importance  for  the  story,  so  are  Jouannin  and  van  Gaver, 
Turquie,  371—84.  The  Annual  Register  (1807—8)  relies  mainly  on  accounts 
from  Vienna.  There  is  great  confusion  as  to  what  happened.  Barnette 
Miller  {Beyond  the  Sublime  Porte,  209—10)  says  the  Bairactar  got  up  to  the 
Gate  of  Felicity,  and  this  is  in  itself  probable.  She  says  that  Selim  ‘  had 
been  strangled  some  days  previously,’  which  fact  I  think  unlikely.  Where 
accounts  conflict  I  have  rdied  on  the  account  given  in  N.R.A.,  1807—8,  by 
van  Dedem,  the  Dutch  representative.  He  was  the  only  diplomat  received 
by  the  Bairactar,  and  supplies  other  evidence  of  value. 

^  P.  7.  N.R.A,  From  van  Dedem,  No.  33  of  August  10,  1808. 

®  P.  7.  N.R.A,  From  Testa,  No.  5  of  January  19,  1809  ;  No.  ii  of 
March  24. 

®  P.  8.  Barker,  I,  41. 

’  P.  9.  Barker,  II,  100. 

®  P-9.  Macfarlane,  Constantinople  in  1828,  II,  378-83.  Slade,  Travels 
in  Turkey,  115-6.  "Koss,  Letters,  10— ii. 

®  P.  10.  F.O.  Turkey,  78/256.  From  Ponsonby,  Nos.  204—5,  Novem¬ 
ber  4-5,  1835,  with  enclo.  a  good  general  account  by  James  Brant,  who 
went  to  see  for  himself. 

P.  10.  F.O.  78/277.  From  Ponsonby,  No.  152  of  September  8, 
1836  ;  No.  184  of  October  12,  enclo.  reports  of  R.  Wood  of  June  28  and 
September  3,  an  eye-witness. 

^  P.  10.  Exploits  in  subduing  Mohammed  the  Blind  are  described  in 
R.  Wood,  Memo  of  March  28,  1853  {vide  App.  I),  and  differ  a  little  from 
those  quoted  in  n.  10.  Rowanduz  had  been  defended  by  guns  cast  on  the 
spot,  but  to-day  ( 1 935)  there  is  a  road  through  its  difficult  gorge.  Southgate 
{Narrative,  II,  240-2,  267)  attests  the  order  in  Sivas  and  Mosul  (1840). 
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^2  P.  1 1 .  F,0.  7B  Minute  of  Lord  Palmerston,  December  25, 1835, 
enclo.  to  Ponsonby,  No.  204  of  November  3.  ’ 

12  P.  II.  h\0.  78  /27B.  From  Ponsoiiby,  No.  22 1  of  November  27, 1836. 
P.  II.  Coke,  Baiidad,  ch.  xiv.  Longrigp;,  Four  Centuries,  chs.  x-xi. 
P.  12.  FA).  7B/273.  R(‘por(  by  Colonel  F.  R.  Chesney  of 
February  22,  1B36  ;  for  the  views  of  J^almerstoii,  vide  supra. 

P.  12.  Sir  R.  Wilson,  Private  Journal  [iBbi],  I,  123,  July  lo,  1812. 
P.  13.  Details  from  [  1 82!)],  126-8. 

P.  15.  Nassau  Senior,  Journal  kept  in  Turkey  and  Greece  (1857-8). 
I.ondon  l  idfjp],  lyl),  reminiseei ices  of  Calvert. 

P.  18.  Maefarlane,  Constantinople  in  i8s8,  II,  379-80.  Journal 


of  Mr.  Slarbuek.  'Phis  is  a  usePul  and  vivid  narrative.  There  are  a  few 


good  touches  also  in  White,  Three  Tears.  [Stratford  {de  Redcliffey],  Life. 
[Lane-] Poole  [  i888|  was  an  eyowilncss  and  his  evidence  is  valuable.  The 
Annual  Retiistcr  li82()  |  is  also  useful. 

2^  P.  21.  August  12,  1826.  Poole,  Life  of  Stratford  I, 


423-4. 

21  P.  21.  Mixciii\t'hm(\  CoJistantinoplc  in  1828.  Vide  supra,  n.  2- 

22  P.  21.  R,  0.  Mcllish,  Juno  28,  1829,  in  Poole,  Life  of  Stratford, 
II,  75. 

22  p.  22.  The  destruction  of  ihc  janizzuries.  The  Turkish  Court  Chronicler's 
account  is  on  the  whole  followc'd.  A  valuable  record  is  supplied  by 
R.  Walsh,  A  residence  at  ConsUmtinople  ( 1 836 1, 1 1, 2(4-6,  and  more  particularly 
his  App.  VII,  502-25,  which  is  based  on  evid<ince  of  eye-witnesses. 

Poohi  (Life  of  Stratford,  I,  424-5)  gives  some  details  from  Hussein  himself, 
as  does  Nassau  Senior,  Journal  in  Turkey  and  Greece  of  1857-8  [1859], 
Hussein  perhaps  embroidered  his  exploits.  Other  authorities  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  note  ii,  supra.  On  the  whole  Walsh  and  \hc  Turkish  Court 
Chronicler  arc  the  most  detailed  and  agree  fairly  well.  The  chief  discrepancy 
is  as  to  the  number  of  jani'/zaries  kille<l.  Senior  (Journal,  137)  reports 
Ahmed  Vcfyk  as  saying  ‘  few  were  killed,^  and  only  800  executed. 
White  (Three  Years,  III,  124),  inllueneed  by  Ahmed  Vcfyk,  gives  5,000; 
Stratford  gives  6,000,  and  this  figure  is  confirmed  by  Jouannin  and  van  Gaver, 
Turquie,  405,  ‘  five  or  six  thousand.’  The  Turkish  Court  Chronicler  puts  the 
slain  ‘  without  the  least  exaggeration  at  30,000,’  but  figures  are  never  a 
strong  point  with  orientals.  Much  would  depend  on  how  many  janizzaries 
were  in  the  Et-Mcidan.  Most  people  think  about  20,000  were  there ; 
Walsh  suggests  that  30,000  were  at  one  time  there,  but  that  some  of  these 
retired  before  the  conflict.  N.R.A.  Baron  dc  Nycvelt,  No.  log  of 
July  10,  1826,  puts  slain  and  executed  at  15,000  in  all.  All  agree  that 
very  few  were  slain  in  the  provinces. 

2^  P,  22.  Moniteur  Ottomane  of  February  10,  1838. 

2®  P.  22.  The  text  is  in  Gadalv^nc  et  Barrault,  II,  343-8.  remarks 
in  Slade’s  Travels,  152-3.  Deportation  was  a  classic  way  of  killing 
Armenians,  and  was  used  on  an  unexampled  scale  in  the  late  war.  Vide 
Grant  and  Temper  ley,  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries  [i932]> 
571-80. 

2®  P.  23.  Moniteur  Ottomane  of  February  10,  1838. 

2’  P.  24.  F.O.  78/252.  From  Ponsonby,  No.  17  of  January  25,  1835  ; 
F.O.  78/273,  No.  28  of  March  14,  1836. 

2®  P.  24.  F.O.  78/278.  From  Ponsonby,  No.  218  of  November  18, 
1836. 

2»  P.  24.  N.R.A.  From  Testa,  No.  331  of  April  19, 1837  ;  F.O.  78/305. 
From  Ponsonby,  No.  213  of  September  13,  1837  ;  No.  216  of  September  16. 
The  last  account  is,  with  one  intermediary,  from  Halil  hinoself. 
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P.  25.  N.R.A,  From  Testa,  No.  369  of  September  20,  1837. 

31  P.  25.  The  murder  of  Pertev,  This  matter  is  mysterious  and  typical 
of  an  oriental  Court  intrigue.  Franz  Babinger,  Die  Geschichts-Schreiber 
der  Osmanen  md  Ihre  Werke^  I,  40  ;  Leipzig  [1927],  357-8.  Slade  {Travels 
in  Germany  and  Russia^  I,  228-35),  who  knew  the  inside  of  the  palace,  details 
the  intrigues  of  Halil  and  particularly  stresses  Pertev’s  objection  to  the 
Sultan’s  portraits.  Testa,  N.R.A.^  No.  369  of  September  20,  1837 ;  No.  377 
of  November  7  (also  No.  368  of  October  13),  connects  the  whole  matter 
with  Ponsonby’s  struggle  for  power.  The  Dutch  Minister  did  not  realise 
that  Ponsonby  liked  Pertev  because  he  was  anti-Russian  {F.O.  78/305. 
From  Ponsonby,  No.  216  of  September  16,  1837),  and  would  hardly  have 
desired  his  fall.  Moreover,  Ponsonby  does  not  seem  to  have  known 
of  the  intrigue  until  Pertev  had  fallen.  No  one,  except  Testa,  mentions 
Mahmud’s  resentment  against  Pertev  on  account  of  the  plot  in  Constanti¬ 
nople  during  his  (the  Sultan’s)  absence.  It  is  clear  that  the  Sultan  took 
a  serious  view  of  this,  for  he  disgraced  Pertev’s  son-in-law  as  soon  as  he 
returned  to  the  capital  {N.R.A.  From  Testa,  No.  346  of  June  28,  1837). 
But  Mahmud  waited  for  three  months,  and  evidently  reflected  much, 
before  disgracing  Pertev  himself.  It  would  seem  therefore  that  Halil 
only  took  advantage  of  Pertev’s  imprudences  over  the  plot,  the  army,  and 
the  Sultan’s  portrait,  to  achieve  his  fall.  The  whole  seems  to  have  been 
an  intrigue  by  Husrev  and  Akif,  and  Halil  was  their  ignorant  but  useful 
pawn.  It  is,  however,  extremely  probable  that  Ponsonby  worked  with 
Reschid  in  May  1838  to  overthrow  Akif.  He  had  been  on  very  bad 
terms  with  him,  though  he  was  too  discreet  officially  to  admit  his  share  in 
his  downfall.  E.  J.  W.  Gibb  {History  of  Ottoman  Poetry  [1905],  IV,  ch.  ix) 
gives  Akif’s  own  accoimt  and  estimates  him  as  a  writer. 

32  P.  26.  N.R.A.  From  Testa,  No.  399  of  March  14,  1838;  No.  401 
of  March  2 1 . 

33  P.  26.  The  Turkish  Press  under  Mahmud.  Vide  White,  Three  Tears, 
II,  218-25.  Walsh,  Constantinople,  II,  279-84.  Crawley,  Greek  Inde¬ 
pendence  [1930],  94-5  n.  Under  Mahmud  the  first  newspaper  to  appear  in 
the  Turkish  Empire  was  a  Greek  sheet  known  as  the  Salpinx  Hellenicon, 
which  was  published  in  1821.  It  was  followed  by  a  pro-Turk  journal 
from  Smyrna,  Le  Spectateur  Orientale,  edited  by  a  Frenchman  called  M.  Tricot, 
who  had  once  been  attached  to  the  French  consulate  at  Constantinople. 
It  was  succeeded  in  1 824  by  a  better  journal,  Le  Smyrnem,  edited  by  M.  Roux. 
The  Courier  de  Smyme  appeared  in  1828,  edited  by  M.  Blaque,  who  was 
under  both  French  and  Austrian  influences.  Through  its  means  Prokesch- 
Osten  advocated  concessions  by  Turkey  to  avoid  worse  evils.  Mahmud 
seems  to  have  noted  this  journal  and  issued  a  kind  of  official  account  of 
his  campaign  against  Bagdad  in  1830.  This  led  on  to  the  idea  of  a  general 
official  chronicle.  Its  prospectus  was  issued  in  October  1831,  as  about 
to  be  printed  both  in  Turkish  and  French  under  the  title  ‘  Tablet  of 
Events.’  The  aim  was  officially  stated  to  be  to  correct  ‘  false  reports  and 
idle  speculations,’  and  to  give  a  record  of  domestic  and  foreign  policy, 
and  of  new  inventions  and  commercial  progress.  The  French  version 
known  as  the  Moniteur  Ottomane  was  edited  by  M.  Blaque,  formerly  of  the 
Courier  de  Smyrne,  He  was  succeeded  on  his  death  by  M.  Franceschi,  and 
he  (1841)  again  by  M.  Rouet,  a  follower  of  Reschid.  The  Turkish  editor 
was  a  mollah.  Both  were  controlled  by  Mahmud,  who  sometimes  wrote 
articles  himself  and  inserted  details  of  the  Turkish  budget,  as  well  as  all 
sorts  of  other  information.  At  Smyrna  the  Journal  de  Smyme  and  the  Echo 
de  V  Orient  also  appeared  under  Mahmud,  but  these  were  French.  Vide 
supra,  pp.  244-5,  and  infra,  n.  368,  for  press  (1841-53). 
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1.  i’lom  I  rjita.  No.  .1H7  of  lulv  10  iRon 

r.  ,\JuA.  i‘iom  I  rsta,  \n.  ;p(i  of  I'Vbruiiry  I,  iBq7  • 


No.  328 


1836; 


wf  t  ,  >o,ur  in  innodiKung  .sanitary  reform 

Walsh,  ( iOri\t(}t}(nitifih\  11,  h,  ’ 

•!!  !!*  l"*oni  Irst.i,  No.  of  November  lo,  i8q8 

r.  ey.  AfontUur  Oftomufir  of  May  i(),  ib^H.  ^  ^ 

I  .  '.sb  .N.issau  Srnioi',  youttuil  itt  i  itfkry  atid  Oft'ccc,  143'— 4.. 

*  I  ,  I\().  yH  .tyl).  lT»)tu  INmsonby,  N<i.  1.1.3  of  August  20 

!*.(},  yh  -i’/y.  No.  1^,3  oi  Srptnubrr  ii.  ’ 

V'^  iMt*  I’lom  Sir  K.  (iordon,  No.  77  of  September  22 
ib^o  ;  N().  83  <4  ()4'toI)rr  ’.ib.  ’ 

*•’  lb  2<).  yb  3o,j,  I*‘rom  Ihm.sonhy,  No.  139  of  July  4,  1837. 

P.  •-!!>,  'riu-sr  t|uot. It  ions  arr  from /'*.  O.  yb  31,  No.  70  of  February  21 
1041,  rnehn  a  rrport  horn  (ltd.  Ifugh  Ko.sr  oi'  I'\*bruary  20,  who  had  iust 
visited  both  Ibrahim  and  ihr  rnrki.sb  army  in  Syria. 

***  1.  ipbj  t.pb  fo  IN>nsonby,  No.  S  of  January  1828 

cnelti.  rep.  oi  November  b,  1837,  ’ 

P,  30.  }\().  yb  3op.  J.  ii.  Fraser,  July  20.  ib37,  jmis  them  at  40,000. 

I.  30.  /bO.  yb /300,  ‘Ft)  Pon.stmiiy,  No.  24  of  May  n,  1837. 

y  ufki.\Ji  Army  umln  Mtihmul  (ep.  infra,  n.  248,  pp,  437-8). 
1  hi.s  (pie.stion  is  lull  <d  tliilitndtirs.  In  the  tt'Xt  I  quote  Chrzanovski’s 
report.  Flierr  is  anotlier  useful  one  in  F.O.  7H/30(),  J.  B.  Fraser, 
July  20,  ib37.  lie  puts  the  available  Rt'tHjjs  at  while  Ghrzanovski 

suggests  only  13,000.  It  must  be  reeollerti'tl  that  it  was  not  till  1843  that 
eonseription  produeed  reserves  in  any  (juantity,  and  that  Syria  and  Adana 
were  ehised  as  reenutiug  grounds  till  lilji.  'Fbe  books  are  almost  wholly 
tweless  on  military  m, at  let  s,  but  there  are  a  few  points  in  White,  Three 
TcarSi  HI,  ii44''3.  Moltkc*  [RussUms  inlUtltiaria  and  Rwndia^  12-13, 

lb,  21  [  1854!)  wrote  too  .soon  after  the  <lestru(’tion  of  the  janizzarics,  but  he 
reckoned  the  army  ol  regulars  at  80,000  (of  whieh  (lojooo  were  infantry  and 
48,000  from  the  new  army).  lrregular.s  he  j)ut  at  about  100,000.  He  praises 
the  courage  of  the  eornmou  sohlier  and  enti(:i.ses  the  Turkish  generals. 


T  .  *v*auuu4u  a  reign,  caiame  u.s  10  sec  wnai  ms  army  was  iikc. 
Iho  best  is  in  ^>0,  Prom  Pomsonby,  No.  70  of  February  21, 1841, 

cnclo,  report  of  Col.  1  lugli  Ro.se  of  February  20.  I'here  arc  also  a  number 
of  report.s  from  Capt.  R.  Williams,  who  wa.s  trying  to  organise  the  artillery 
and  imginecrs,  'Fho  best  is  F.O.  78/434,  private.  From  Ponsonby  of 
June  8,  1841,  enclo.  Gapl.  Williams  of  Juik*  7  ;  cp.  infra,  n.  248, 

30*  78/427,  lo  Ponsonby,  No.  52  of  March  23,  1841. 

strength  of  Russian  and  Turkish  Jkets,  1838,  according  to 
return.  R,0,  7^/332-3*  From  Ponsonby,  No.  203  of  September  18,  1838; 
No.  235  of  November  xo,  1838. 


Ships  of  line. 
Over  100  guns  . 
Over  90  guns  . 
80  guns  and  over 
70  guns  and  over 
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In  frigates  the  Russians  had  a  slight  superiority.  This  was  in  1838. 
Moltke  {Russians,  29,  282)  puts  the  Russian  Black  Sea  fleet  at  16  ships  of 
the  line,  and  the  Turkish  at  6  during  1828-9.  So  Mahmud  had  made  up 
the  leeway  in  ten  years.  For  position  1839-53,  vide  supra,  ch.  vi,  n.  250. 

P.  31.  F’.O.  78/191.  From  Sir  R^  Gordon,  No.  92  of  November  ir, 

1830. 

P.  31.  The  Wakufs  is  a  difficult  question.  VideF.O,  78/191.  From 
Sir  R.  Gordon,  No.  92  of  November  1 1,  1830.  The  best  account,  though  a 
little  later  in  date,  is  in  White,  Three  Tears,  I,  ch.  vii ;  vide  also  Sir  G.  Larpent, 
Turkey,  II,  205-6.  There  is  a  useful  historical  survey  in  d’Ohsson,  Tableau 
Giniral  de  V empire  Ottoman,  Paris  [1788],  Tome  II,  Book  III,  ch.  v,  though 
this  last  is  a  doubtful  source. 

P.  32.  Finance  in  the  reign  of  Mahmud,  F.O.  78/309.  July  20,  1837. 
Memo  of  J.  B.  Fraser  contains  a  report  of  finance.  It  is  sketchy  in  the 
highest  degree.  The  only  certain  item  was  the  haratch,  or  Christian  tribute 
for  exemption  from  military  service,  which  he  put  at  500, 000.  The 
customs  he  reckoned  at  3-4,000,000.  Other  items  were  tithe,  land-tax 
and  tribute.  He  estimated  that  in  Europe  Bosnia  paid  nothing,  but  that 
Bulgaria  and  Rumelia  yielded  something.  In  Asia  there  was  substantially 
no  yield  from  Diarbekir,  Malabra,  Samosata  and  Orfa. 

He  put  the  total  revenue  at  ^^8,000,000,  but  others  reduced  it  to 
;^6,ooo,ooo.  The  difficulties  are  increased  by  the  fluctuations  in  the  value 
of  money.  These  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

Average  value  of  piasters  to  the  f  exchange  on  London  :  1814,  23  ;  1815, 
25;  1816,29;  1817,30;  1818,29;  1819,33;  1820,35;  1821,36; 
1822,  37  ;  1823,  41  ;  1824,  44  ;  1825,  47  ;  1826,  57  ;  1827-8,  59  ;  1829, 
69  ;  1830,  77  ;  1831,  80  ;  1832,  88  ;  1833,  96  ;  1834,  97  ;  1835,  99  ; 
1836,  100;  1837,  109;  1838,  106;  1839,  104;  1840,  107;  1841,  no; 
1842,  1 1 7.  White,  Three  Tears,  II,  74-6.  The  fluctuations  were  partly 
due  to  experiments  in  re-coinage  and  to  debasing  the  coinage,  partly  to 
political  events. 

The  exchange  was  not,  of  course,  the  same  in  different  parts  of  the 
empire.  Thus  in  Syria  the  piaster  had  been  about  the  same  value  as  in 
Constantinople,  but  rose  in  1839  to  no  ;  in  1840  to  115  ;  in  1841  to  125  ; 
in  1 842  to  1 35.  Vide  Worry’s  reports  from  Aleppo  and  F,  0.  78 /43 1 .  From 
Ponsonby,  No.  48  of  February  20,  1841. 

The  ratio  of  ‘  purse  ’  to  piaster  may  be  calculated  as  follows :  100  piasters 
to  the  pound  and  500  piasters  to  the  purse,  with  variations  according  to 
the  ratio  of  piaster  to  pound.  Ubicini  [A.]  {Letters  on  Turk^ 
ch.  xiii,  266)  puts  the  revenue  about  the  end  of  Mahmud’s  reignat  ^^7,3 10,000, 
but  his  figures  and  money  values  differ  from  those  above. 

P.  32.  Monopolies  and  the  Iltizam,  The  iniquitous  character  of  the 
Iltizam,  denoimced  in  the  Gulhane,  is  shown  in  Sandison’s  report  from 
Brusa  of  June  2,  1840,  A.  &  P,  VIII  [1841],  2nd  Ser.,  512-3. 

The  operation  of  monopolies  is  difficult  to  trace  ;  vide  Slade,  Travels, 
141,  and  Bulwer,  Life  of  Palmerston,  II,  257-8.  A.  G?  P,  XLIV  [1840],  541 
sqq,,  gives  Correspondence  on  the  continuation  of  the  Monopolies,  But  this  de^ 
with  the  situation  just  after  1838. 

P.  32.  F,0,  96/17.  Minute  by  Palmerston,  November  30,  1833. 
The  date  is  important,  as  some  suggest  that  his  remonstrances  began  much 
later. 

P.  33,  Monopolies  and  Mehemet  AH,  F.O.  78/328.  To  Ponsonby, 
No.  21  of  February  6,  1838;  April  14.  F.O.  78/329,  No.  112  ofjxme  6. 
F.O,  78/330.  From  Ponsonby,  No.  96  of  April  16. 

The  relation  of  Egypt  to  the  Convention  is  an  important  subject, 
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hardly  toiuiird  Iutc.  Mrhcnict  AH  made  less  resistance  than  might  have 
been  anlicipat<‘d  because  as  tlu'  State  was  (he  chief  merchant  and  universal 
monopolist  in  I'/j;yi)t,  a  few  adjustments  sunie(‘d.  It  docs  not  seem  to  have 
b(‘en  the  prime  <'ause  of  strih'  in  For  a  good  examination  of  the 

whole  ejuestion,  vide  the  Fnaieh  rep(U‘t  of  December  129,  1841,  Driault  V 
No.  ti().  '  ’  > 


r.  F.O.  78/;^3o.  I'rom  Ponsonby,  No.  loi  of  April  21,  1 8^8 
F,0,  78/331,  No.  up  of  May  10. 

P,  34.  F.O.  78/274.  Secret,  from  Ponsonby,  April  8,  1836. 

P.  3f).  White,  'Fhrcc  7)'arx,  I,  303. 

P.  38.  F.O.  78/30.P  From  Ponsonby,  No.  160  of  July  30  1837* 
No.  I  bp  of  August  7. 

P.  36.  F.O.  78/331,  From  Ponsonby,  No.  np  of  May  10,  1838. 

36.  Oommmial  Agreement x  and  I  r calks  from  i8}j8  to  1844.  The 
important  documcaits,  such  as  the  (ext  of  the  C)riginal  Capitulations  of 
diyr,  and  th('  Commercial  'Treaty  of  i8op,  an'  in  F.  Hertslct,  Treaties  and 
Tariffs  in  force  on  the  ist  January,  idyjj.  'Turkey  \  1873],  1-40. 

It  should  b('.  remembered  that  under  tlu*  British  Navigation  Laws 
certain  restrictions  on  (he  trade  both  of  Russia  and  of  Turkey  existed, 
though  these  wc'ro  mostly  n'luoved  in  1 82 1 .  FzV/6’  Wallac<^  Hans.  Pari  Deb.. 
New  Ser.  V,  1294. 

The  pH'paratory  work  for  the  (Convention  of  j8j8  had  been  going  on 
for  som(5  time,  jukI  Urcpihart  probably  deserves  some  credit  for  this,  as  also 
Cartwright,  the  Consul-G(*neral,  to  whose  knowledge  eveiyone  bears 
witness.  But  then*  is  not  much  evitlencc'  in  the  Foreign  OfTicc  files  of  the 
work  of  either.  It  is  certain  that  Ponsonby  did  not  give  Palmerston  enough 
information  until  tin*  latter  d<‘manded  it.  P\0.  73/309  contains  a  useful 
report  of  J.  B.  Frasi'r,  July  20,  1837.  F.O.  78/332  has  a  report  by  Bulwer 
of  July  18,  1838,  enclosed  in  From  Ponsonby,  No.  174  of  July  25.  This  is 
the  best  summary  of  tlie  .situation  and  much  mort:  accurate  than  Bulwer’s 
account  of  the  negotiation  in  his  Life  of  Palmerston^  11,  237-65.  As  pointed 
out  in  the  text  his  vanity  led  him  into  several  errors.  It  is  clear,  for  instance, 


that  the  Sultan  himself  had  indicated  approval,  as  had  Nouri  the  Minister 
of  Commerce,  before  Bulwer\s  influence  had  time  to  operate.  {Vide  F.O. 
78/305.  From  Pon.sonby,  No.  199  of  September  5,  1837.)  He  also  most 
unjustly  ignores  the  share  of  Urquhart  in  preparing  the  terrain.  Again,  his 
story  about  the  French  Treaty  being  concluded  the  day  after  the  British 
one  is  fictitious  {vide  supra,  pp.  36-7) .  The  French  Treaty  was  not  signed  till 
November  25,  and  phrases  wore  inserted  by  the  Turks  to  prevent  the  French 
agreement  from  coming  into  force  as  early  as  the  English.  {Vide  F.O. 
78/517.  From  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  No.  Go  of  March  18,  1843.)  The 
text  of  the  English  Convention  of  Balta  Liman  (usually  miscalled  a  Treaty) 
is  in  L.  Hertslet,  Complete  Collection  of  Treaties,  Commerce,  etc.,  V  [1840], 
506  sqq.  There  is  a  good  brief  summary  of  its  contents  in  F.O.  78/332. 
From  Ponsonby,  No.  190  of  August  19,  1838. 

Testa,  the  Netherlands  Minister,  who  was  much  interested  in  commerce, 
has  some  useful  comments.  N.R.A.  From  Testa,  No.  314  of  January  31, 
1837  ;  No.  427  of  August  i,  1838,  No.  431  of  August  22,  No.  433  of 
September  5,  No.  440  of  October  24,  No.  450  of  November  5,  No.  453  of 
November  19;  No.  467  of  March  20,  1839;  No.  472  of  April  17,  No.  536 
of  March  31,  1840  ;  No.  537  of  July  i. 

His  general  view  is  important,  for  he  discounts  the  French  criticism  and 
Russian  jealousy  of  the  Convention,  and  plainly  regards  it  as  a  great  step 
forward  and  England  as  setting  an  example  and  giving  an  opportunity 
to  all  other  western  nations.  P,  E.  Mosely,  Russian  Diplomacy  and  the 
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Opening  of  the  Eastern  Question  in  1838-gi  Harvard  Univ.  [1934],  is  slight 
on  commerce  (98-103).  V.  J.  Puryear,  England,  Russia  and  the  Straits 
Question,  1844-56,  California  [1931],  120,  n.  140,  has  useful  comments  and 
mentions  the  treaties  made  with  other  countries. 

There  is  an  exhaustive  collection  of  reports  on  the  working  of  the 
Convention  in  its  first  years. 

F.O.  78/431.  From  Ponsonby  of  February  20,  1841,  enclo.  four  reports 
from  Constantinople,  and  six  from  other  centres,  of  1840.  F.O.  78/438. 
From  C.  Bankshead,  No.  45  of  November  17,  1841,  gives  further  reports. 
Nearly  all  these  are  published  in.d.  P.  [1841, 2nd  Ser.],  VIII,  pp.  483-516. 
A.  &  P,  [1842],  XLV,  pp.  261-96.  Also  A.  &  P.  [1843],  LVII,  p.  487  sqq, ; 
LI  [1844],  p.  197  sgq. 

The  special  question  of  Russian  advantages  attained  by  not  coming  into 
the  arrangement  is  dealt  with  in  A.  &  P.  [1844],  LI,  pp.  197-32 1.  Corre¬ 
spondence  respecting  the  operation  of  the  Commercial  Treaty  with  Turkey  of  August  1 6, 
1838  (in  continuation  of  the  previous  Pari.  Pap.  of  1842).  Some  important 
despatches  are  omitted,  which  are  mentioned  below  under  n.  68, 
and  modify  the  advantages  gained  by  Russia.  In  one  respect  she  profited 
heavily,  because  Turkish found  it  paid  to  export  goods  under  a  Russian 
cover,  thus  escaping  the  export  duty  of  9  per  cent,  levied  on  goods  exported 
by  Turkish  subjects.  Cp.  F.O.  qQ  /434.  From  Ponsonby,  No.  186  of  June  7, 
1841.  A. &P.  [1844],  LI,  pp.  256-7, 274-5, 316-9.  Puryear,  Straits,  1 18-21. 

There  is  a  very  useful  Report  on  the  Turkish  Commercial  Treaty  of  1858  by 
the  Bradford  Committee  [Bradford,  Frith  and  Field,  1856].  It  was  pro¬ 
duced  under  the  influence  of  Urquhart,  but  contains  a  good  summary  with 
references  to  Blue  Books  and  the  practical  experience  of  traders. 

*3  P.  36.  Jsf.R.A.  From  Testa,  No.  427  of  August  i,  1838  ;  No.  431 
of  August  22. 

P.  37.  Bulwer,  Life  of  Palmerston  [1870],  II,  263-4. 

P.  37.  N^R.A.  From  Testa,  No.  440  of  October  24,  1838  ;  No.  450 
of  November  5. 

P.  37.  JV.R.A.  From  Testa,  No.  433  of  September  5,  1838  ;  No.  453 
of  November  19 ;  vide  also  No.  467  of  March  20,  1839  ;  No.  472  of  April  13 ; 
No.  536  of  March  31,  1840. 

P.  37.  F.O.  78/332.  From  Bulwer,  July  18,  1838,  enclo.  in  From 
Ponsonby,  No.  174  of  July  25.  In  No.  190  of  August  19  Ponsonby  gives 
the  credit  to  Rescind  and  the  Sultan. 

P.  39.  David  Urquhart.  In  connexion  with  the  Commercial 
Convention  it  is  perhaps  best  to  mention  the  criticisms  of  David  Urquhart. 
His  general  line  is  that  the  British  Convention  was  altered  during  the 
negotiation  to  the  advantage  of  Russia  and  to  the  detriment  of  England  ; 
vide  ch.  ii  of  David  Urquhart,  by  Gertrude  Robinson  [1920].  As  has  been 
mentioned,  some  advantage  did  accrue  to  Russia,  but  this  would  have 
accrued  to  any  nation  standing  out  of  the  Treaty.  Urquhart  also  avers 
that  Palmerston  was  guilty  of  ‘  intentional  falsification,*  truckled  to  Russia, 
and  was  a  traitor  who  influenced  Ponsonby  to  the  disadvantage  both  of 
Urquhart  and  of  his  country.  Vide  How  Russia  tries  to  get  into  her  hands  the 
supply  of  com  of  the  whole  Errlpire  [1859],  ch.  iii,  and  the  House  of  Commons 
duel  in  1848,  Hans.  Pari.  Deb.,  3rd  Ser.  XCVI,  pp.  1161-1180,  1230-41  ; 
XCVII,  pp.  71-6,  86-7,  232-4. 

Urqifliart  was  an  experienced  oriental  traveller  who  became  secretary 
to  the  Embassy  at  Constantinople  during  part  of  1836.  While  on  the  way 
out  at  Paris  he  received  an  official  rebuke  from  Palmerston  for  his  indis¬ 
cretions  to  the  Turkish  Ambassador  there.  He  was  subsequently  dismissed 
(March  1837).  It  was  quite  wrong  to  assume,  however,  as  he  subse- 
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<|urntiv  ilitl.  fh.if  Palturrstun  h.ul  instii^Mfrd  Ponsonby  against  him  0 
thr  rnntiaiv.  IN.nsonhv.  \vh<»  tiilriafnl  girat  incirpcndence  in  Bulwer^ 
rn|uhail‘s  su»iTvu>r  as  srrrrtary,  wrote  to  Harkhouse  privately  that  he 
fhntight  rninhart  'mad'  and  drnundrd  his  removal  {F.O.  78/301  of 
Prhruarv  10.  itl  p;).  Palmrrsfon.  however,  warned  him  that  he  could  not 
make  piivate  Irtters  a  basis  of  puhlie  aetion. 

{f  does  t^ot  seem  that  Topdiart  was  removed  until  the  extraordinary 
atfair  of  the  Trim  rame  to  light.  This  is  related  in  Robinson  and  also  in 
ilato.  /W»..  ;trii  Ser.  Xldll.  Jut»e  **m,  dhpl,  pp,  903-59,  where  Palmers¬ 
ton  and  Stratford  ( I.utning  diseussed  the  matter.  It  seems  to  be  quite  clear 
that  llnjnhart  indtteed  a  ship,  the  TuYfi.  to  go  to  the  Circassian  coast  as 
a  tr.iditig  arrangement,  and  elaiineil  that  Palmerston  approved.  This 
was  a  most  seritms  matter  as  it  involved  Russia.  It  seems  equally  clear 
that  Palinrrsftm  h.id  not  approved  an<i  that  this  was  not  the  only  cause 
whit'li  leil  to  I ’r(|uh.u’t's  removal.  Hvrn  then  I Irtpi hart  was  not  actually 
dismissed  hut  given  leave  of  ahsrnee  (March  1H37).  Palmerston  in  all  the 
disctisstons  maitttainrd  that  it  was  thr  right  of  the  Crown  to  remove 
a  servant  iViun  (hr  diplomatic  r.mks  without  reason  assigned. 

(^uile  ap.irt  from  (his  Ponstmby  had  <lemanded  IJrquhart’s  removal, 
anti  on  good  ground.  Tiie  Secretary  of  the  b'anhassy  hardly  ever  dined 
there.  In<leril  he  pr.u'ti(*ally  claime<I  to  have  the  p<nv(‘r.s  and  privileges  of 
a  pleinptitentiary.  A  fact  nrg  oftrti  mentioned  is  that  he  was  indiscreet,  if 
no  worse,  with  baiglish  newspaper  <‘orrespondents.  And  his  intimate 
relatitms  with  thetn  as  well  as  with  various  Turks  made  his  indiscretions 
rather  dangennis.  He  <lressrd  and  livetl  as  ;i  Turk.  All  Turks  did  not, 
howewer,  approve  of  him.  For  instaiK'r  Hulussi,  the  Foreign  Minister, 
described  him  as  *  un  fou,  on  sintpirment  comtne  un  (Hourdi  ct  commeun 
intrigam*  {F.O.  yddpn.  Fr<un  Ponsonhy,  No.  14  of  January  24,  1837). 
His  con<lu('.t  in  semling  the  Vixrn  to  Circassia  was  alone  sudkient  to  justify 
his  removal.  Miss  Robinson  {Ihquhart,  53)  candidly  admits  ‘  neither  then 
nor  at  any  other  peri<Kl  of  his  life  dul  llrcpthart  shimt  in  a  subordinate 
ptwitiond  T'here  is  no  (juestion  either  of  Ins  ability,  of  his  fantastic  imagi¬ 
nation,  or  of  his  extreme  unsuitability  as  a  secretary  of  embassy. 

Urquhart's  claims  tliat  he  was  the  originator  of  the  English  Convention 
are  better  ft)unded,  Ckt'dit  was  pul)licly  given  him  in  this  respect  by 
Palmerston  {Ham,  ParL  Deb,,  3rd  S<'r.  XCVll  of  March  i,  1B48,  pp.  71-4)- 
Bulwer  is  certainly  disingenuou.s  in  omitting  all  mention  of  his  name  in  his 
Life  of  PdmersUm,  Urquhart  undouI)tedly  knew  much  about  Turkish 
economics  and  commenH!,  But  even  here  the  claim  he  put  forward  is 
mixed  up  with  many  fantastic  details  {vide  Robinson,  Urquhart,  60  n.). 
It  is  practically  c<;rtain  that  no  more  eone<\ssions  could  have  been  obtained 
than  were  ultimately  got.  Urtiuhari  is  right  in  stating  that  the  details  of 
the  treaty  werealterecl  during  negotiation,  but  the  best  defence  of  Bulwer 
and  Ponsonby  is  that  they  obtain<;cl  all  the  concessions  demanded  by  the 
Foreign  OlBcc  except  over  the  transit  duty  {vide  Palmerston,  Hans,  Pari 
Deb.,  3rd  Ser.  XCVII,  March  i,  1848,  p.  76).  Urquhart  was  unacquainted 
with  certain  factors  in  the  case.  It  is  true  that  there  were  differences 
between  the  British  and  Turkish  ratified  copies,  but  these  turned  out  in 
the  end  to  be  purely  grammatical  {F,0,  7B/480.  From  Stratford  Canning, 
No.  227  of  October  27,  1842.  F.O,  78/482.  From  Stratford  Canning, 
No.  264  of  December  30) .  Also,  and  this  is  an  important  fact  omitted  from 
the  Blue  Books,  Sir  Stratford  Canning  obtained  concessions  in  individual 
instances  over  the  attempts  to  maintain  monopolies  or  special  privileges. 

obtained  a  relaxation  of  the  salt  monopoly  at  Salonica  in  favour 
of  British  merchants.  As  he  said,  ‘  redress  ’  in  special  instances  could  be 
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obtained  by  ‘  perseverance/  though  it  offended  the  dignity  of  the  Porte 
for  England  to  trumpet  such  success  abroad  {F.O.  78/515.  From 
Stratford  Canning,  No.  7  of  January  17,  1843  ;  F.O.  78/523,  No.  243  of 
November  17.  F.O.  78/513.  To  Stratford  Canning  (Dft.),  No,  21  of 
-  February  13).  For  these  reasons  the  respective  advantages  of  British  and 
Russian  traders  were  not  fully  revealed  to  the  public. 

The  figures  of  trade  with  Turkey  are  given  in  Tables  of  Revenue,  etc. 
During  the  years  1839-41  they  show  an  actual  decline  of  trade  owing  to 
conflict  and  unrest  on  the  Egyptian  and  Persian  borders.  But  in  1842 
trade  conditions  became  normal  again  and  the  next  three  years  saw  the 
trade  figures  of  1838  greatly  exceeded.  After  1845  the  effect  of  Free  Trade 
was  seen  in  an  immense  increase  of  shipping  and  commerce,  and  even  the 
grain  imported  from  Turkey  was  more  than  half  that  imported  from  Russia. 

V.  J.  Puryear  {England,  Russia  and  the  Straits  Question,  Univ.  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  [1931])  produces  a  great  deal  of  useful  evidence  from  MS.  sources 
and  shows  how  the  British  trade  with  Turkey  actually  became  twice  as 
large  as  that  with  Russia  in  1851. 

Commercial  statistics  from  1849  to  1853  for  Turkey  are  in  A.  &  P. 
[1854-5],  LI,  pp.  <221-6;  LII,  pp.  374,  391  ;  corresponding  Russian 
statistics  are  in  A.  6?  P.  [1854-5]  LII,  pp.  545-623. 

All  that  can  be  said  in  defence  of  Urquhart  (and  a  good  deal  more  than 
I  can  personally  endorse)  is  in  Puryear,  Straits,  ch.  ii,  passim.  Urquhart’s 
most  elaborate  defence  and  arraignment  of  Palmerston  is  in  a  privately 
printed  work.  The  Foreign  Affairs  of  Great  Britain  as  administered  by  Lord 
Palmerston  [1841].  This  is  almost  certainly  by  Urquhart,  and  describes 
Palmerston  as  ‘  the  Minister  of  Russia.* 

P.  40.  The  Rayas  and  Mahmud.  Vide  infra,  ch.  vi,  n.  227. 

Cp.  F.  S.  Rodkey,  ‘  Lord  Palmerston  and  the  Rejuvenation  of  Turkey,* 
Pt.  I  (1830-9),  Journal  Mod.  Hist.,  December  1929  ;  Pt.  II  (1839-41), 
June  1930. 

P.  40.  N.R.A.  From  Nyevelt,  No.  120  of  August  25,  1826. 

P.  40.  Moniteur  Ottomane  of  January  17,  1833 ;  October  20  ; 
January  4,  1834. 

P.  41.  N.R.A.  From  Testa,  No.  334  of  May  10,  1837  ;  No.  339 
of  May  17  ;  No.  342  of  May  24. 

P.  41.  F.O.  78/330.  From  Ponsonby,  No.  67  of  March  15,  1838. 

CHAPTER  II 

The  Great  Powers  and  Mahmud  (1808-39) 

P.  43.  England‘S s  Policy  to  Turkey,  1660-iygo.  The  period  from  1660  to 
1762  is  very  neatly  summarised  by  A.  C.  Wood,  E.H.R.,  October  1925, 
533  The  summary  in  the  text  is  in  general  correct,  though  severi 
of  our  diplomatic  representatives  fulminated  as  well  as  slumbered.  But 
in  either  case  the  result  seems  to  have  been  equally  futile  ;  vide  also  Wood 
on  the  Levant  Company,  Oxford  [1935].  Between  1762  and  1790  there 
was  a  period  of  transition,  and  the  parliamentary  debate  of  1791  is  the 
first  real  discussion  of  principle  on  the  Eastern  question. 

P.  44.  For  the  speeches  in  the  text  see  England's  Policy  to  Turkey, 
lygi.  Pari.  Hist.,  XXIX  of  March  29,  1791.  Pitt,  pp.  70-5;  Burke, 
pp.  75-9.  There  was  another  debate  on  April  1 2,  and  in  this  Burke  desired, 
but  was  unable,  to  speak,  though  seen  labouring  ‘  under  great  emotion.* 

P.  44.  The  British  defensive  alliance  with  Turkey,  lygg-idoy.  A 
defensive  alliance  between  Russia  and  Turkey  had  already  been  signed  to 
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which  Great  Britain  acc'cclccl.  Th<^  Treaty  between  Turkey  and  Great 
Britain  of  January  5,  I7()9,  was  published  by  Canning  in  1808.  The 
guarantee  clause  in  Artirh'  1 1  inak<'S  'Turkey  and  Great  Britain  mutually 
guarantee  their  possessions  to  each  other.  It  dehnes  the  Turkish  territory 
guaranteed  as  ‘  all  the  possessions  without  exception  which  it  held 
imniediately  hv^ovv  the  invasion  of  Kgyi)td  'The  guarantee  was  limited 
to  eight  years,  that  is  to  January  5,  1807,  but  was  abrogated  on  November  14, 
i8o(i. 


B.  44..  Hans.  ParL  Deh.,  New  Ser.  XXII.  Mr.  Peel,  February  5, 
1830,  ]).  1 4'-!. 

P.  4f).  Russia's  Treaties  with  Turkey y  179^  and  i8ofj  {vide  Hans. 
ParL  Deh.y  New  Ser.  XXI T  Ford  Ah('rdeen  of  February  12,  1830,  p.  428). 
He  had  (dearly  (he  b<'St  of  tlic*  dispult'  with  Lord  Holland  as  to  Fox’s 
views.  For  the  full  details  ol*  (he  negotiation  with  Russia,  vide  Shupp, 
European  Powers  and  the  .N'ear  luistern  Qjiestiony  New  ^'ork  [1931],  120  sgq. 
For  the 'Treaty  of'Turkey  with  Russia  (I)(‘eeinber  23, 1 7f)8),r;iV/c/'\0. 352/36, 
Clarendoti  to  Stratford,  April  2t),  *893.  It  is  d(*srribed  probably  by 
Flertslet  in  a  pap('r,  following  From  Stratford  No.  41  of  May  G,  1853  {F.O. 
78/932).  ‘The  'Treaty  of  1798  between  Russia  and  Turkey  has  been 
examined.  It  is  simply  a  'Treaty  of  Dedensiva*  Alliane(‘  between  the  two 
countries  and  contains  nothing  with  nderenre  to  religious  protection  or 
inde(‘d  to  any  internal  matters.  It  (‘outaint'd  a  mutual  guarantee  of 
territory  for  eight  years.  It  also  openc'd  the  Straits  to  Russian  merchant 
ships.*  A  furtlier  tn'Uty  was  signed  Ixdween  l'urk(^y  and  Russia  on 
September  23,  1809.  It  also  was  to  last  for  (dght  years  and  Article  VII 
gave  Ru.s,sian  warships  access  to  the  M(‘dit(‘rranean.  It  was  abrogated 
when  Lord  I lowick  on  Novemlxa*  14,  i8o(),  addres.sed  ])erem])lory  demands 
to  Turkey  in  view  of  Na])ol('on’s  ch\signs  on  Dalmatia  and  Albania. 

P.  46.  Hans.  Pari.  De.h.y  ist  Ser.  X,  Canning  of  February  3,  1808, 
p.  274  ;  XI  of  May  20,  pp.  489'"G  ;  Clastlereagh  of  June  19,  p.  895.  The 
Parliamentary  Papers  (1808)  d(*aling  with  llie  Dardanelles  have  been 
supplcmentecl  from  MS.  so\irc<‘.s  by  J.  Holland  Rose,  Indecisiveness  of 
Modern  War  [1927J,  ch.  x,  Admiral  3)uekwortlTs  failure  at  Constantinople 


in  1807. 

P.  46.  Paget  Papers  [dlQti],  II,  290.  Canning  to  Sir  A.  Paget, 
No.  1  of  May  16,  1807. 

P.  47.  Paget  Papers  [i89(>J,  1 1,  324.  Canning  to  Sir  A.  Paget, 
August  15,  1807. 

P.  47,  F.O.  195 /x .  Canning  to  Adair,  Nos.  i  and  2  of  June  26, 1808. 

P.  47.  F.O.  195/1-  Carming  to  Adair,  No.  i  of  June  26,  1808. 

P.  48.  Sir  R.  Adair,  Negotiations  for  the  peace  of  the  Dardanelles 
[1845],  I,  98. 

P.  48.  Sir  R.  Adair,  Negotiations  for  the  peace  of  the  Dardanelles  [i845]> 
I,  1 22-3.  This  gives  the  Treaty,  but  not  the  secret  article,  which  provided 
for  5^300,000  to  be  handed  over  to  'Turkey  if  she  entered  the  war  on 
England’s  side.  Adair  gives  nearly  all  his  own  despatches  but  not 
Canning’s  despatches  to  him,  which  arc  more  important. 

P.  48.  F.O.  195/1.  Canning  to  Adair,  No.  i  of  June  26,  1808. 
Canning  ratified  the  Treaty  on  April  25,  1809. 

P.  48.  F.O.  195/4.  Bathurst  to  Adair,  November  (no  other  date), 
1809.  (Bathurst  was  acting  temporarily  as  Foreign  Secretary.) 

P.  48.  Napoleon^ s  Oriental  designs  for  Egypt.  Cp.  A.  L.  P.  Dennis, 
Eastern  Problems  at  the  close  of  the  Eighteenth  Century^  Cambridge,  U.S.A. 
[1901],  ch.  iii ;  in  general,  vide  A.  Vandal,  Napolion  et  Alexandre  /,  Tome  I, 
Paris  [1898],  chs.  iv-viii,  and  the  exhaustive  treatment  of  Driault. 
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P.  51.  Vide  Lane-Poole,  Life  of  Stratford,  I,  ch.  iv.  Treaty  of 
Bucharest. 

P.  52.  Vide  Webster,  Foreign  Policy  of  Castlereagh  (1815-22),  ch.  vii. 

P.  53.  Vide  my  Foreign  Policy  of  Canning,  chs.  xvii-xviii. 

p.  5^.  Parliamentary  debates  of  1828-30.  The  views  of  Peel  and 
Aberdeen  are  in  the  text.  Vide  also  speech  of  Aberdeen,  Hans.  Pari.  Deb., 
New  Ser.  XIX  of  July  16,  1828,  1728.  Holland  got  the  worst  of  it  in  an 
encounter  with  Aberdeen  on  the  views  of  Fox,  XXII  of  February  12, 
1830,  p.  427.  He  protested  against  the  Turk  being  called  ‘  our  ancient 
ally,’  XXI  of  June  19,  1829,  p.  1801.  For  Grey  and  Palmerston’s  views, 
vide  n.  98,  infra. 

P.  54.  Hans.  Pari.  Deb.,  New  Ser.  XXII,  of  February  5,  1830, 
p.  142.  Palmerston,  ibid.,  p.  146. 

P.  55.  F.O.  78/819.  From  Stratford,  No.  13 1  of  April  24,  1850. 
Contrast  Moltke,  Russians  [1854],  v.  This  is  not  the  field-marshal. 
For  Mustapha,  vide  supra,  pp.  55-6,  206-7. 

P.  57.  Russian  Eastern  policy  as  decided  by  Czar  Nicholas,  September  16,  i82g. 
The  conclusions  of  this  most  important  committee  are  described  in 
T.  Schiemann,  Geschichte  Russlands  unter  Kaiser  Nikolaus  I,  Berlin  [1908], 
II,  367  and  nn.  But  he  is  brief  and  declares  he  could  not  find  the  protocols 
of  the  committee.  F.  Martens,  in  Traites  conclus  par  la  Russie,  St.  Petersburgh 
[1878],  IV,  437-41,  gives  the  memoranda  of  both  Nesselrode  and  Daschkov 
and  the  conclusions  of  the  committee.  In  ibid.  [1895],  412-13,  he 

quotes  a  letter  of  Nesselrode  to  Lieven  of  September  22,  1829.  This 
agrees  with  a  letter  of  his  to  Diebitsch  quoted  by  Schiemann.  The  views 
of  Daschkov  are  also  confirmed  by  Goriainov,  Le  Bospkore  et  les  Dardanelles, 
Paris  [1910],  ch.  vii.  Martens  is  not  always  accurate  and  does  not  agree 
in  all  points  with  Schiemann,  but  the  general  impression  here  given  is 
doubtless  correct. 

Goriainov  (27-8)  shows  that  Nesselrode  had  a  project  for  inserting  a 
secret  article  in  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople  securing  the  access  of  Russian 
warships  into  the  Mediterranean  {vide  infra,  n.  107). 

P.  57.  Nesselrode  to  Lieven,  September  22,  1829.  Martens, 
Traites  conclus  par  la  Russie,  XI,  412-3,  St.  Petersburgh  [1895]. 

P.  58.  F.O.  181/172.  Aberdeen’s  Instructions  to  Stratford  de 
Redcliffe,  No.  2  of  October  30,  1841. 

P.  59.  Palmerston  and  Grey  on  Greece.  In  the  Oczakov  debate  in 
1791,  Lord  Grey  was  anti-Turkish,  but  he  thought  the  battle  of  Navarino 
‘  unfortimate,’  January  29,  1828  {Hans.  Pari.  Deb.,  New  Ser.  XVIII,  30). 
He  may  have  been  influenced  by  his  hatred  of  Canning.  He  told  Princess 
Lieven  (see  my  edition  of  her  Unpublished  Diary  [1925],  159)  that  he 
wished  the  freedom  of  Greece  but  not  ‘  her  dependency  on  Russia.’  He 
was  strongly  in  favour  of  the  extension  of  the  frontier  to  Arta  and  Volo, 
which  was  indeed  known  as  his  ‘  boundary  ’  {Lieven  Diary,  161).  In 
principle  he  seems  to  have  been  always  in  favour  of  expelling  the  Turks 
from  Europe  {vide  Lieven  Diary,  133  n.),  but  he  saw  the  danger  to  England 
and  advantage  to  Russia  as  soon  as  he  was  in  office. 

Lord  Palmerston  was  a  Ganningite  and  therefore  approved  of  Navarino. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  wished  the  Turks  expelled  firom  Europe, 
though  he  was  not  unfriendly  to  Russia.  He  supported  the  Tory  ministry 
in  not  fighting  Russia  in  1828-9,  said  that  pressure  by  them  on  Turkey 
to  make  timely  concessions  to  Russia  would  have  averted  war  {vide  Hans. 
Pari.  Deb.,  New  Ser.  XXII  of  February  5,  1830,  p.  146).  He  advocated 
giving  Crete  to  Greece  as  well  as  Arta  and  Volo  {ibid.,  XXII  of  February  1 6, 
1830,  pp.  559-64)- 
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®®  P.  60.  Ham.  Pari.  Deb.,  Now  Sor.  XXI,  Palmerston  ofjune  i,  1820, 
p.  1668. 

1*^0  P.  60.  Ham.  Pari.  Deb.,  3rd  Sor.,  Palmerston  of  August  2,  1832; 
p.  1045  ;  contrast  my  Foreii^n  {wlicy  of  Caminir  [1925I,  457-9. 

V.  62.  Palmerston  and  the  French  in  Fforth  Africa  (1826-38).  The 
whole  question  of  the  French  s<nziirc  of  Algeria  has  been  revised  during 
the  last  few  years.  Tin;  Ix^st  older  work  was  that  of  Rousset,  La  Conquite 
Alger  [1879).  The  Wellington  Despatches,  Correspondence  and  Memoranda, 
Vols.  VT-VH  [1877-8I,  are  still  the  best  British  source.  Dodwell,  Founder 
of  Modern  Egypt  I1931I,  shows  insight  into  tin*  East  and  is  a  valuable 
comment.  Most  of  the  In-cuioh  work  is  very  biassed  and  the  documents 
ar<j  not  always  well  used.  But  the  various  works  of  Douin — especially 
Mahomed  Aly  et  V Expedition  d\Alger,  (lairo  Li93P]— an  exception  to  this 
rule,  and  quote  documents  objectively.  It  appears  that  the  French 
pn^ject  of  taking  Algeria  originated  in  1826  and  that  Mehemet  Ali  was 
ready  to  co-operate.  But  I  do  not  think  either  Dodwell  or  Douin  has 
established  that  the  attack  on  AIgi<'rs  was  really  a  part  of  Polignac’s  plan 
of  upsetting  Europe.  Mehemet  Ali  seems  to  have  abandoned  the  idea  of 
supporting  France  btxausc^  ho  fearcHl  an  allianct^  with  a  Christian  power 
would  compromise  him  with  Mohamm<‘dans.  The  British  diplomacy  of 
the  period  still  awaits  <ducidation,  but  tluu’o  is  no  doubt  that  Aberdeen 
and  Wellington  thought  tlu^  had  got  some  kind  of  promise  out  of  France 
of  no  permanent  occupation  of  Algiers, 

The  fact  that  this  promise  was  not  kept  made  Palmerston  (and  subse¬ 
quently  Aberdeen)  r(*solul(^  to  admit  no  further  French  advance  against 
Tunis  or  Morocco.  Palnutrston  denied  French  sovereignty  over  Algiers 
till  1854.  Palmerston's  whole  policy  in  North  Africa  awaits  treatment. 
The  controversy  is  summed  up  in  F.O.  195/143  •  Ponsonby,  No.  24  of 
February  6,  1838  ;  and  To  Cranville,  No.  72  of  February  9,  1838,  with 
Mold's  reply  of  February  22. 

10a  P.  62.  F.O.  7B/190.  From  J.  Barker  (Alexandria)  of  March  25, 

1830  ;  F.O.  78/192  ofjune  2,  1831. 

103  P.  62.  F.O.  78/192.  To  J.  Barker,  January  29,  1830.  From 

Barker,  No.  9  of  March  8. 

10^  P.  65.  F.O.  96/17.  Minute  by  Palmerston  to  Mr.  Aston,  No.  78 
( 1  ^33  • 

103  P.  67.  W.S.A.  Berichte  aus  St.  Petersburg.  From  Ficquelmont, 
No.  234,  A.G.  of  February  13/25,  1833.  The  interview  was  on  the  i8th. 

100  P.  69.  Treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi  (July  8,  1833).  Text  is  in  Hertslet, 
Map  of  Europe  by  Treaty  [1875],  II,  925-8,  It  includes  the  secret  article 
and  the  British  protest.  The  despatch  of  Ficquelmont  in  the  text  throws 
a  good  deal  of  light  on  the  situation  just  before  Orlov's  mission.  ^  N.R.A., 
From  Testa,  No.  105  of  May  24,  1833,  explains  Orlov’s  tactics.  The 
account  here  given  is  based  on  Schiemann,  Kaiser  Nikolaus  I,  III,  219-22, 
which  is  admirable  but  brief,  and  serves  as  a  check  on  Martens.  Professor 
Webster  will  doubtless  throw  new  light  upon  the  private  papers  of 
Palmerston.  F.O.  78/472  :  From  Bligh  (St.  Petersburgh),  No.  139  of 
December  27,  1833,  quotes  Orlov  as  saying  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
Defensive  Alliance  before  leaving  St.  Petersburgh.  From  Bligh,  No.  134 
of  December  21,  says  Czar  Nicholas  himself  said  that  the  TurHsh  courier 
asking  for  the  Treaty  crossed  Orlov  on  his  way  to  Constantinople,^  and 
‘  on  my  honour,  there  was  nothing  before.’  The  Czar  once  again  ‘  dis¬ 
claimed  any  wish  to  extend  his  Dominions.’  All  these  statements  may 
be  true.  But  according  to  Schiemann  (III,  221  and  n.),  based  on  a  paper 
of  Nesselrode,  Orlov  carried  a  sketch  of  a  Defensive  Alliance  with  him 
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to  Constantinople,  So  Orlov  was  prepared  to  negotiate  an  alliance, 
though  not  perhaps  definitely  instructed  to  do  so.  If  the  Czar’s  statement 
about  the  Turkish  courier  is  true  (which  it  may  well  be),  Schiemann  (III, 
221)  is  mistaken  in  thinking  the  Turkish  proposal  for  an  alliance  was 
suggested  by  Orlov’s  ‘  indirect  influence.’ 

The  meaning  of  Unkiar  Skelessi  seems  to  me  correctly  stated  by  P.  E. 
Mosely,  Rtissian  Diplomacy  and  the  opening  of  the  Eastern  Question  in 
(20) :  ‘  Russia’s  real  aim  was  therefore  to  secure  recognition  from  the  Porte 
of  her  paramount  interest  in  Turkey  and  of  her  previous  right  of  inter¬ 
vention,’  to  the  exclusion  of  other  Powers.  But  (23)  ‘  It  was  only  a 
potential  advantage  ’  which  gave  ‘  the  right  to  interfere  as  friend.’  He 
adds  (22-3)  some  curious  evidence  as  to  the  Czar  having  possibly  had  the 
intention  of  fortifying  a  strong  point  on  the  Bosphorus  in  1833. 

P.  71.  Russian  entry  into  the  Bosphorus,  The  quotation  is  from 
F.O,  195/109.  To  Ponsonby,  No.  23  of  December  6,  1833.  The  view 
that  the  Treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi  closed  the  Dardanelles  to  the 
warships  of  all  countries  but  allowed  the  Russian  ones  to  pass  into  the 
Bosphorus  appears  in  Rosen,  186-9,  is  copied  by  Jorga,  Geschichte 
des  Osmanischen  Reiches  [1913],  V,  372.  It  seems  to  be  admitted  by 
Goriainov,  Le  Bosphore  et  les  Dardanelles^  Paris  [1910],  43-4,  89. 

Russian  entry  into  the  Mediterranean.  Major  John  Hall  {England  and  the 
Orleans  Monarchy  [1912],  165)  asserts  that  both  Broglie  and  Palmerston 
held  the  view  that  Russia  gained  access  to  the  Mediterranean  by  the 
Treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi.  But  theirs  were  only  suspicions.  The  view  is 
put  forward  also  by  Goriainov  (43-4).  But  Nesselrode  certainly  denied 
this  interpretation  to  Palmerston  {F.O,  78/472.  From  Bligh,  No.  138 
of  December  21,  1833.  To  Bligh,  Nos.  23-4  of  December  6,  1833). 
Nesselrode’s  denial  is  of  weight,  though  Goriainov  either  does  not  know, 
or  does  not  accept,  it.  The  final  conclusion  of  Goriainov  (43-5)  is  that 
the  right  of  access  to  the  Mediterranean  rested  not  on  the  Treaty  of  Unkiar 
Skelessi  but  on  a  reaffirmation  of  old  treaties,  and  is  ther^ore  based 
on  Art.  VII  of  the  Russo-Turkish  Treaty  of  September  23,  1805  {vide 
supra^  n.  78).  That  article  unquestionably  does  give  Russian  war¬ 
ships  access  to  the  Mediterranean.  But  it  lasted  for  eight  years  only, 
and  was  actually  abrogated  by  war  in  one  year.  It  seems  rather  difficult 
to  assert  that  a  right,  actually  abrogated  and  in  any  case  limited  to  a 
period  of  eight  years  in  1805,  could  be  confirmed  for  an  indefinite  number 
of  years  by  a  general  clause  renewing  all  past  treaties.  It  is  suggested 
by  Mosely  (13)  that  Goriainov  was  influenced  by  politics.  Goriainov 
quotes  no  actual  document  showing  that  Nesselrode  asserted  that  he 
had  secured  the  principle  of  access  to  the  Mediterranean  at  Unkiar 
Skelessi.  Nesselrode  had  previously  tried  and  failed  to  secure  it  in  the 
Treaty  of  Adrianople,  and  he  argued  strongly  against  it  to  the  Czar  in 
1838  {vide  Mosely,  15-7). 

P.  71.  F.O.  7/272.  From  Sir  F.  Lamb  [Vienna],  No.  72  of 
September  3,  1838. 

P.  71.  The  closing  of  the  Dardanelles.  The  references  to  Russian 
documents  by  Mosely  {vide  15--18)  seem  to  me  to  prove  that  Russia  meant 
to  close  the  Dardanelles  to  all  warships  at  Unkiar  Skelessi.  The  fact 
that  Russians,  including  the  Czar,  sometimes  thought  of  evading  this  does 
not  alter  the  case.  F.O.  7/243  :  From  Sir  F.  Lamb,  No,  155  of  October  i, 
1833,  makes  Metternich  say  that  the  Treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi  excluded 
all  warships  from  the  Dardanelles,  including  those  of  Russia,  whether 
coining  down  from  the  Bosphorus  or  up  from  the  Mediterranean. 
Palmerston  {F.O.  195/109.  To  Ponsonby,  No.  24  of  December  10,  1833) 
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was  suspicious  because  in  June  ;i  part  of  the  Russian  Mediterranean 
squadron  came  up  to  and  ('iilered  the  Dardanelles  at  the  same  time  as 
the  Russian  Black  S('a  Ih'c't  descended  to  the  Bosphorus.  He  therefore 
demanded  a  pjuarantt’c  that  the  Porte  wouUl  close  the  Straits  at  both 
ends.  Dcsjnte  r<*pcat('d  (hanands  (he  Porte  refused  to  sign  a  declaration 
that  ‘  in  ('as<*  of  w%ar  hetw(‘en  Cireat  Britain  and  Russia  the  Porte  would 
elos<*  the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles  and  of  the  Bosphorus  against  both 
Ikdtigerenls.’  Ponsonby  says  that  th<‘  Russian  Minister  caused  this  refusal 
by  claiming  the  cx<'cution  of  the  Treaty  of  IJnkiar  Skclessi  [vide  F.O. 
78/;if)2.  Prom  Ponsonby,  No.  ii  of  January  la,  i83f)). 

My  final  corudusion  would  be  that  the  Bosphorus  was,  or  at  least  might 
be,  thrown  open  to  tlu'  Russian  fh’et,  Imt  that  entry  into  the  Mediterranean 
was  not  granti'd. 

P.  ^'2.  F.O,  i()f,/io().  To  Ponsonby,  No.  13  of  August  7,  1833. 

P.  73.  F.O.  <)(')/ 1 7.  Minutes  by  Palmerston,  March  30,  1834; 
F.O.  <)b/i8  of  April  •-»,  dhd)  ;  F.O.  d'he  last  is  undated,  but 

written  on  Sir  P.  Lamb’s  Nos.  78- 9  of  Noviunlxu'  2,  1837. 

P.  75.  F.O.  78/308.  No(('  by  Melbourne,  November  21,  1837, 

on  Ponsouby’s  No.  235  of  October  8. 

P.  75.  F.O.  711/274.  Prom  Pon.sonby,  No.  32  of  April  24,  1836. 

P.78.  F.O.  78/301.  Prom  Poirsonby,  No.  28  of  February  18, 

1037. 

P.  78,  F.O.  78/237.  P'rom  Poirsonby,  Nos.  1 15-8  of  August  16, 1834 ; 
F.O.  78/231.  'Po  Ponsonby,  No.  39  of  NovemlxT  4,  1835. 

P.  76.  F.O.  78/234.  lo  Ponsonby,  March  10,  1834,  secret;  appd. 
W.  R.  Most  of  this  in  O.  VV.  C  lrawh'y,  Onmh.  Hist.  Journ.y  III  [1929],  61. 


Appd 

hand. 


^  —  - -  - - ^  ^  ^ 

P.  77.  F.O.  78/251.  I'o  Ponsonby,  No.  5  of  March  16,  1835. 

.  W.  R.  'Phe  draft  ai)pcars  to  be  written  in  Wellington’s  own 


P.  77.  Bulwer,  PalmmioTiy  II,  185. 

P.  78.  7‘he  Anti-Russian  Panic  in  JCnj^land.  (1  W.  Crawley,  ‘Anglo- 
Russian  Relations,  1815-40,’  Camh.  Hist.  Journ.  [1929],  and  Cobden, 
Russia,  X836 ;  David  Ross,  Opinions  of  the  Juiropcan  Press  on  the  Eastern 
Qtiestion  [183G].  For  the  important  Asiatic  side,  vide  Sir  John  McNeile, 
Progress  and  present  position  of  Russia  in  the  Jiast  I.183G],  and  G.  G.  Davies, 
Problem  of  North  West  Frontier,  Cambridge  [1932],  chs.  i  and  ii,  and 
Bibliography,  App.  A, 

P.  79.  Schiemann,  Kaiser  Nikolaus,  III,  235. 

P.  80.  The  Convention  of  Munchcngrdtz,  September  iS,  X833.  The 
monograph  Ernst  Moldcn,  Die  Orientpolitik  Mctiernichs  (1829-37),  Wien 
[^9^3]>  gives  a  careful  study  from  the  Vienna  archives  and  the  text  of  the 
Treaty.  Schiemann,  Kaiser  Nikolaus,  III,  ch.  vii,  is  based  on  Russian 
archives  and  admirable  but  short.  The  text  is  also  given  with  some 
other  interesting  matter  in  F.  Martens,  Traitis  conclus  par  la  Russie,  IV, 
435~49*  He  quotes  (442-3)  an  account  of  an  interview  between  Nicholas 
and  Count  Ficquelmont,  the  Austrian  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburgh, 
of  February  13,  1833,  which  is  also  referred  to  above  in  the  text  (vide 
pp.  67-8). 

P.  8i.  Views  of  Palmerston  and  Metternich  on  the  Eastern  Question, 
1834.  documents  and  short  discussion  by  F.  S.  Rodkey,  E.H.R., 
October  1930,  627-40.  These  should  be  compared  with  other  sources. 
For  the  development  of  the  Four  Power  Concert,  vide  F.O.  y  124.1 :  From 
Lamb,  No.  54  of  April  13,  1833,  which  he  quotes.  Webster,  Palmerston, 
Metternich  and  the  European  System,  iS^o-xS^x,  Brit.  Acad,  brochure  [i934]> 
very  good. 
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123  p.  81.  F.O.  120/144.  Palmerston  to  Lamb,  No.  46  of  October  16, 
1834. 

124  P.  81.  F.O.  7/249.  From  Sir  F.  Lamb,  No.  103,  pte., 
November  2,  1834  ;  cp.  G.  K.  Webster,  Palmerston,  Metternich  and  the 
European  System,  1820-41,  Brit.  Acad,  brochure  [1934],  15-18. 

123  P.  82.  F.O.  78/273.  From  Ponsonby,  pte.  of  January  10,  1836. 
123  P.  82.  F.O.  195/147.  To  Col.  Campbell,  No.  21  of  July  7,  1838, 
communicated  to  Mehemet  Ali. 
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MEHEMET  ALI 

Sources  and  General  Bibliographical  Survey  for  Chapters  III 
AND  IV. 

The  aim  of  Chapter  III,  as  of  IV  and  V,  is  limited  to  certain  points. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  deal  with  the  internal  history  of  Mehemet  Ali*s 
rule  before  1830,  and  between  that  date  and  1838  his  activities  in  the 
Red  Sea  and  Iraq  valley,  which  brought  him  into  conflict  with  England, 
are  the  only  points  noted. 

Similarly  the  struggle  between  France  and  England  is  only  emphasised 
in  its  direct  bearing  on  the  Near  East.  Much  of  the  struggle  in  British 
and  French  cabinets  and  almost  all  of  the  movements  of  public  opinion 
in  both  countries  are  ignored  or  briefly  summarised.  The  extraordinarily 
important  Russian  negotiation  of  Brunnow  and  the  diplomacy  of  Neumann 
I  leave  to  be  elucidated  by  Professor  Webster  from  Palmerston’s  private 
papers.  The  chief  points  I  emphasise  are  the  military  opinion  of  Wellington 
as  to  the  way  of  dealing  wdth  Mehemet  Ali,  Palmerston’s  hostility  to  him, 
and  above  all  the  course  of  events  in  the  East  after  France’s  isolation. 
The  campaign  of  Stopford  and  Napier  is  not  only  important  in  itself, 
but  can  only  be  imderstood  by  reference  to  local  conditions  in  the  Lebanon 
and  Syria.  Indeed  such  originality  as  the  chapters  contain  is  less  due 
to  a  study  of  diplomatic  history  than  to  the  explanation  of  external  events 
by  the  internal  policy  of  Turkey  and  Egypt.  Ponsonby ’s  attitude  both  to 
Palmerston  and  the  Porte  is  still  a  problem,  but  it  is  easier  to  understand 
when  studied  with  regard  to  Syria  and  the  Lebanon.  Mehemet  Ali’s 
refusal  of  the  offers  of  territory  is  only  intelligible  by  a  special  study  of 
Syria,  of  Adana  and  its  resources.  The  activities  of  Stopford  and  Napier 
gain  greatly  from  a  consideration  of  the  local  terrain.  The  events  of  1841 
are  relatively  simple  to  describe,  though  my  estimate  of  the  importance 
of  the  Straits’  Convention  differs  from  that  of  most  other  people  in 
certain  particulars.  One  of  these  is  the  extent  to  which  Europe  was 
committed  to  intervention  in  Syria. 

MS.  Sources  for  1839-41. 

In  addition  to  F.O.  Diplomatic  and  Consular,  the  British  archives 
include  the  Admiralty  papers  (for  once  ample),  the/>^^.  Bey.  MSS.,  which 
give  the  valuable  private  papers  of  Wood  and  Moore.  The  pte,  Gr.  and 
Russ.  MSS.  contain  useful  materials.  The  pte.  Bio.  ^5‘iS'.,  F.O.  356/29 
give  letters  of  Palmerston  and  Bloomfield  in  1840  showing  Nicholas  and 
Palmerston  in  friendly  and  confident  moods.  JV.S.A.,  J\f.R.A.,  A.E.F.  have 
also  been  used. 
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Skcondary  Sourckj?  for  Mkukmf.t  Ax.i,  1830-41. 

H.  L.  Hoskins  in  Jourtu  of  Mod.  Hist,  of  March  1932  gives  a  good 
critical  study  of  recent  works  on  this  subject.  The  two  most  general 
are  P.  M.  Sabry,  U Empire  l&gyptien  sous  Mohamed  AH  et  la  question  d'Orient 
Paris  [1930].^  It  is  bas(‘d  on  considerable  rc^search,  but  is  marred  by  an 
anti-British  bias  and  has  to  be  used  with  care. 


H.  Dodwcll :  The  Founder  of  Modern  E^iypt :  a  study  of  Muhammad  AH 
Cambridge  University  Press  [1931],  has  the  great  merit  of  being  a  balanced 
survey  and  has  consichn-able  insight  into  men  and  manners  in  the  East. 
It  is  strong<^r  on  the  administrative  side  than  on  the  diplomatic,  but  is* 
on  the  whole,  an  admirabh'  summary  all  round.  ^ 


He  secs,  as  no  ])revious  writcu*  has  clone,  that  Mehemct  Ali’s  threats 
to  Persian  Gulf,  R<'d  ^v.i\  and  I’iuphrates  valley  were  the  real  cause  of 
Palmerston’s  hostility.  This  particular  aspect  has  been  further  elucidated 
by  H.  L.  Hoskins  in  British  Routes  to  India  [1928],  a  work  based  on  a  very 
Ihorougii  study  of  printc'd  maU'rials  and  distinctly  original  in  outlook. 

Another  specialised  side  of  M(*lu‘m(!t  Ali,  his  activities  in  North  Africa, 
has  been  elucidated  by  Georg<‘s  Douin  in  a  seric's  of  admirable  and  ex¬ 


haustive  monographs.  He  touclu's  on  the  growth  of  the  fleet,  but  does 
not  supply  the  key  to  Melu‘inct  All’s  policy  in  building  it.  The  most 
important  monograph  is  Mohamed  Ali  et  VExpidition  d^ Alger  (1829-30), 
Cairo  [i93^J-  British  policy  in  repelling  l'’rench  influence  from  Tunis 
and  Morocco  is  touched  upon  in  th<;  text,  but  iho  Ireatnuait  is  not  complete. 
As  regards  the  local  activities  of  Ibrahim  in  Syria  and  the  Lebanon,  and 
the  intrigues  which  led  to  rebellion,  there  is  an  abundance  of  uncritical 


accounts.  But  the  most  .S(‘rious  attempt  is  that  of  A.  J.  Rustum  in  his 
Vols.  I-II  of  a  series  oi'  Materials  for  a  Corpus  of  Arabic  documents  relating  to  a 
history  of  Syria  under  Mehcmet  Ali  pasha.,  Beyrouth  [i 930-1].  I  have  also 
used  magazine  articles  by  him  and  had  the  benefit  of  his  opinion  at  first¬ 
hand.  App.  I,  infra,  gives  an  account  of  Ponsonby’s  contribution  to  the 
Lebanon  revolt. 


For  the  naval  and  military  side  of  tlie  struggle  the  Memoirs  of  Jochmus 
and  Napier  and  Godrington  have  been  used  along  with  the  pie.  Bey.  MSS. 

Napier  is  characteristically  arrogant  and  inaccurate,  and  Godrington 
is  a  useful  corrective.  Stopford’s  life  has  not  been  written,  but  the  Admiralty 
records  {vide  infra,  App.  Ill)  vindicate  him,  and  are,  for  once,  fairly  full. 

As  regards  the  purely  diplomatic  side  the  works  may  be  arranged  as 
follows : 


(1)  American.  V.  J.  Puryear,  England,  Russia  and  the  Straits  Question, 
Univ.  of  Galifornia  [1931].  This  work  has  a  good  deal  of  originality  and 
quotes  from  several  different  archives.  But  it  covers  too  wide  a  field 
and  many  of  its  positions  have  been  undermined.  It  contains  an  admirable 
bibliography. 

F.  S.  Rodkey,  The  Turco-Egyptian  question  in  the  relations  of  England, 
France  and  Russia,  x83g--4i,  2  vols.,  Urbana,  U.S.A.  [1924].  This  is  a  good 
summary  of  printed  materials,  with  extracts  from  the  American  archives. 
Professor  Rodkey  has  since  published  a  number  of  documents  and  studies 
from  the  British  records  in  various  periodicals. 

(2)  Austrian.  The  great  work  of  H.  v.  Srbik  on  Metternich  is  unfor¬ 
tunately  rather  scanty  on  this  question.  Moldcn’s  book  deals  only  with 
Munchengratz.  The  Private  Diary  of  Philip  von  Neumann,  ed.  E.  B. 
Chancellor  [1928],  unfortunately  docs  not  throw  much  light  on  his 
diplomatic  activities.  Metternich’s  Mdmoires  are  not  always  ingenuous  or 
complete. 

(3)  British.  J.  Hall,  England  and  the  Orleans  Monarchy  [1912].  This 
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was  pioneer  work  from  the  records  when  published  and  is  still  of  some 
value. 

G.  H.  Bolsover  in  the  Slavonic  Review^  July  1934,  has  an  article  on 
Ponsonby  and  the  Eastern  Question  (1835-9).  The  work  is  valuable, 
but  Ponsonby  has  not  yet  yielded  his  secret  to  any  investigator. 

G.  K.  Webster,  Palmerston^  Metternich  and  the  European  System^  Brit.  Acad. 
brochure  [1934].  This  is  an  admirable  introduction  to  the  subject,  and  will 
doubtless  be  supplemented  from  Palmerston’s  private  papers. 

G.  W.  Grawley,  Greek  Independence^  1821-23  [i93o]3  valuable  com¬ 
ments  on  Mehemet  Ali. 

The  Greville  Memoirs  contain  first-hand  materials  of  real  value  for  the 
period,  with  revelations  of  some  important  particulars,  notably  that  of 
the  differences  of  the  Gabinet  {vide  App.  II). 

The  pte,  Gr.  MSS»  is  occasionally  valuable  for  the  period,  and  has 
some  private  letters  of  Palmerston. 

The  Russell  Correspondence,  2  vols.,  ed.  G.  P.  Gooch  [1925],  can  be  usefully 
supplemented  from  the  pte.  Russ.  MSS.  Melbourne’s  papers,  ed.  by 
Sanders  [1889],  give  some  useful  letters  of  the  period.  Bulwer’s  Li/e  of 
Palmerston  is  dubious  both  in  inference  and  citation,  and  I  seldom  quote 
it  unless  it  is  corroborated  from  other  sources. 

(4)  France.  Raymond  Guyot,  La  premihre  Entente  Cordiale,  Paris 
[1926]  ;  chs.  v-vi  deal  with  the  period.  This  is  an  admirable  summary 
noting  the  effect  on  British  and  French  policy  of  the  Gommercial  Treaty 
of  1838  as  well  as  of  the  routes  to  India.  He  is  more  friendly  to  England 
than  most  historians  of  the  period. 

Guichen,  La  Crise  d^  Orient  de  d  1841  et  V Europe,  Paris  [1921],  uses 
both  British  and  French  archives  and  is  valuable  but  rather  severe  in  his 
views  on  British  policy. 

E.  Driault,  UJSgypte  et  V Europe — La  Crise  de  1829-41  Cairo  [1930-4], 
Tomes  I-IV.  Masterly  introductions  and  a  very  complete  collection 
of  Franco-Egyptian  documents  up  to  1841.  He  is  a  little  too  friendly 
to  Mehemet  Ali  and  rather  hostile  to  Palmerston  and  Ponsonby. 

Driault  and  Lheritier:  Histoire  Diplomatique  de  la  Grhce,  Paris  [1925], 
Tomes  I-II,  is  useful  in  its  special  sphere. 

(5)  Russian.  There  is  something  of  value  in  Zaioncovskii’s  great  work 
for  this  period,  though  it  does  not  deal  primarily  with  it. 

S.  Goriainov  :  Le  Bosphore  et  les  Dardanelles,  Paris  [1910],  is  a  work  of 
originality  and  merit.  But  it  has  grave  defects.  The  author  makes 
almost  an  affectation  of  consulting  nothing  but  his  own  archives.  But 
no  naan  to-day  can  safely  disregard  other  archives  and  historians.  His 
interpretation  of  Unkiar  Skelessi  and  certain  other  episodes  in  this  period 
is  dubious  and  it  is  impossible  wholly  to  rely  on  his  accuracy  either  here 
or  in  relation  to  the  Convention  of  1 84 1 .  On  the  whole  his  work  is  valuable 
but  must  be  cautiously  used. 

This  dictum  applies  even  more  strikingly  to  Martens,  Traitis  conclus 
par  la  Russie,  St.  Petersburgh.  The  actual  Treaty  documents  quoted  there 
are  usually  correct,  but  the  introductions  and  extracts  from  records  there 
quoted  are  open  to  a  good  deal  of  criticism.  It  is  not  xisually  safe  to  rely 
upon  them  without  corroborative  evidence.  Cp.  my  article  in  E.H.R., 
October  1934,  663,  664-5,  671-2. 

Lettres  et  Papiers  du  Comte  de  Nesselrode,  1760-1856,  par  le  Comte  A.^  le 
Nesselrode,  Paris  [n.d.],  are  useful.  Tomes  VIII,  IX  ;  Tome  XI  contains 
private  correspondence  of  the  Czar  and  Nesselrode  for  1840. 

P.  E.  Mosely  :  Russian  Diplomacy  and  the  Opening  of  the  Eastern  Question, 
1828-9,  Harvard  Univ.  [1934],  is  a  good  study  with  new  material  from 
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Russian  airhivcs.  U\tt  hr  treats  both  Martens  and  Cmriainov  with  mnrA 
reverenee  tlian  I  ran  do. 

1\  Schirjuann,  (^sthuhtt^  Rtis.slamh  untrr  Mkolaits,  Berlin  [1904-19] 
Bde.  PIV.  IBough  written  a  ^ood  many  years  ago,  this  is  still  of  much 
value  aiul  my  chief  eoinjdaint  is  that  it  is  too  short. 
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B.  89.  Ptr,  (»t,  MSS.  ’-ft)/ 14.  Palmerston  to  Granville, 

June  to, 

P.  90.  Pte,  (»r.  MSS.  (t.l).  *-*9/1.1.  Palmerston  to  Granville, 
May  27, 

P.  90,  P.O.  dr)/u’5<J.  'Po  (llanrirarde,  No.  io8  of  July  9,  1839. 

P.  91.  F.O.  78.  i9'.i.  P'roni  Barker  (Gairo),  No.  9  of  March  8, 
1830  ;  No.  ti  of  June  •-»,  r<'porting  ifK\is.\ima  verha. 

P.  91.  Wtilw^ton\s  military  ojnnum  tm  the  rrvn'  to  deal  with  Mehemet 
AH.  The  (luotation  is  fnan  Beriehte  atis  haigland,  296.  From 

KsterhA/.y  of  Novetnber  15,  1839,  <|uoting  Wellington  to  Brunnow  of 
Getoher  13.  The  Duke’s  vi(*ws,  as  often,  \ver<‘  eoxnnninieated  to  foreigners 
before  I'aiglishmen  heard  of  them.  Wellington  exi>ress(‘d  view's  to  Brunnow. 
Vide  F,().  (if)/2f)3.  Krojtt  C  llanriearde,  No.  119  of  November  5,  1839. 
These  wer<*  n^xu  lc'd  back  by  Nesselrode  to  Palmerston  from  Russia.  The 
despate.h  is  printed  l.ev.  I,  No.  377,  but  W<’llinglon’s  name  is  omitted. 

‘  If  a  Ileet  should  int<'r<'<'pt  the  eommunications  betAvecn  Syria  and 
i^*td  act  oifensively  against  Mehemc't  Ali,  Ibrahim  pa.sha  would 
not  dare  to  attempt  a  movt*  upon  Gonstantinoi)le  and  that  he  would 
even  liave  great  didiculty  in  maintainitig  the*  army,  because  a  hostile 
army  can  make  no  progress  and  can  have  no  security  in  Syria,  without 
support  and  communication  from  withotit  by  sea.’ 

Wellington  was,  in  fact,  opposed  to  Mt'hcmet  Ali  {W.S.A.y  Beriehte 
aus  England,  290.  From  Esterhdzy,  November  15,  1839).  But,  from 
a  purely  military  view,  ho  held  .strongly  to  the  opinion  that  Mehemet 
should  not  be  left  with  the  fortress  of  Acre  in  his  possession.  Leopold,  the 
King  of  the  Belgians,  reported  ‘Wellington  does  not  love  Mehemet  Ali, 
or  think  he  ought  to  have  Aero,  but  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  the 
need  of  an  Entente  with  PVance  arc,  in  his  eye.s,  the  dominant  interest  ’ 
{A.E.F.j  Anglctcrrc,  635..  From  Guizot,  No.  84  of  August  21,  1840). 

As  regards  the  Straits  question  the  Duke  was  for  absolute  closure 
and  was  against  admitting  a  Russian  squadron  into  the  Bosphorus  or  a 
Franco-British  one  into  the  Dardanelles  (JV.S.A.,  Beriehte  aus  England, 
288.  From  Esterhdzy,  No.  35,  Litt.  B.  of  July  24,  1839,  and  idid.j  294. 
From  Neumann,  lettre  partre  of  January  18,  1840). 

As  regards  the  Russian  expedition  to  Khiva  Wellington  expressed  the 
view  that  it  was  ‘  perfectly  natural.  We  have  nothing  to  fear  as  to  the 
Indies.  Deserts,  mountains,  passes  render  distant  expeditions  very 
difficult.  One  can  only  act  with  great  armies,  and  the  more  the  line  of 
operation  is  prolonged,  the  weaker  it  becomes.  The  climate  destroys 
those  who  are  not  destroyed  by  the  enemy '  (PV.S.A.,  Beriehte  aus  England, 
294.  From  Neumann,  January  i8,  1840,  partre).  Wellington’s  view, 
incidentally,  is  like  that  of  Kitchener  on  the  advance  of  Russia  into  Persia. 

A  very  extreme  statement  of  Wellington’s  antipathy  to  Mehemet  Ali, 
but  desire  not  to  break  with  France,  is  in  Grev.  Journ.  of  August  24,  1840. 

It  IS  worth  mentioning  that  Wellington  was  considered  by  foreigners 
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as  a  kind  of  independent  sovereign.  In  the  days  of  Canning  foreign 
diplomats  had  communicated  information  to  him  which  they  and  he 
withheld  from  the  British  Foreign  Secretary.  There  is  at  least  one 
instance  in  this  period  when  Neumann  showed  him  a  copy  of  a  letter  to 
Brunnow,  which  he  did  not  give  to  Palmerston  (W.S.A.j  Berichte  aus 
England,  294.  From  Neumann,  No.  8,  Litt.  B.  of  March  24,  1840). 

132  g2.  78/256.  From  Ponsonby,  No.  230,  enclo.  R.  Wood, 

November  14,  1835,  with  pencil  note  by  Palmerston. 

133  02.  F,0.  195/147.  To  Ponsonby,  No.  141  of  July  20,  1838, 
enclo.  No.  21  of  July  7  to  Col.  Campbell  (Cairo).  This  despatch  was 
communicated  to  the  Turks. 

P.  93.  Pie.  Gr.  MSS.  G.D.  29/14.  Palmerston  to  Granville, 
July  8,  1839. 

135  p^  gg.  F.O.  78/192.  From  J.  Barker  (Cairo),  No.  9  of  March  8, 
1830,  italics  as  in  original ;  part  quoted  in  Dodwell,  Founder  of  Modern 

Egyph  105- 

1®®  P.  93.  F.O.  195/109.  To  Ponsonby,  No.  23  of  December  6, 
1833. 

P.  94.  F.O.  120/169.  From  J.  B.  Milbanke,  No.  2  of  November  20, 

1838. 

^2®  P:  94.  F.O.  96/18,  Minute  by  Palmerston,  Jime  i,  1835,  on 
Ponsonby’s  No.  116. 

P-  95-  96/17.  Minute  by  Palmerston  on  Mr.  Aston’s  No.  78 

(iSSS)* 


P.  95.  British  Routes  to  India.  This  subject  has  been  very  well 
treated  by  H.  L.  Hoskins  [1928]  in  chs.  i-xiii  of  his  book  with  this  title 
from  printed  sources.  But  some  points  need  to  be  corrected  from  MS. 
soxirces,  especially  in  regard  to  his  ch.  xi.  The  question  of  the  Suez  Canal 
hardly  arises  in  this  period. 

1^  P,  96.  Vide  Dodwell,  149-51,  and  F.O.  78/343  to  Campbell 
(Cairo),  No.  18  of  June  8,  1838. 

P.  96.  The  quotation  in  the  text  is  from  Palmerston  to  W.  Temple, 
March  21,  1833.  Bulwer,  Life  of  PalTnerston,  II,  145. 

Mehemet  Au,  the  Caliphate  and  the  Pan-Arab  Movement 
(1830-60). 

(a)  Mehemet  Ali  as  Caliph. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mehemet  Ali  did  not  favour  Pan-Arabism 
or  a  revival  of  the  Caliphate.  As  Dodwell  points  out  in  The  Founder  of 
Modern  Egypt  [1931],  126-8,  Mehemet  Ali  ‘  found  himself  oblig^  to  pose 
as  the  champion  of  the  Muslim  “  nation,”  not  of  an  Arab  nation,  which 

indeed  he  could  not  even  imagine.’  * 

On  the  other  hand,  Ibrahim  did  show  signs  of  wishing  to  encourage  a 
crude  form  of  Arab  nationalism  (Dodwell,  256—7)  and  called  himself  an  Arab. 
But  these  views  of  his  only  show  his  lack  of  political  insight,  in  comparison 
with  his  father.  The  Syrian  Arabs  hated  the  Egyptians  and  were  driven 
into  rebellion  by  their  methods.  These  are  the  facts,  but,  none  the  less,  a 
project  was  devised  in  the  year  1833,  which  is  thus  described  in  1838  by 
Colonel  Campbell,  the  British  Consul-General  in  Egypt.  He  says  he  had 
known  of  this  Caliphate  project  for  four  years,  but  did  not  think  it  was 
important  enough  to  report. 

*  There  are  one  or  two  hints  that  Mehemet  Ali  played  off  Arabs  against 
Turks  in  Driault,  V,  No.  8. 
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'  I  havr  alnsuly  on  many  or<\isions,  mrntioiu'd  to  Your  Lordship  the 
very  great  moral  weight  wiueh  Mehemel  Ali  derived  in  the  eyes  of  all 
Mussulmans  from  the  possession  of  the  Holy  Chlicvs  :  but  I  am  not  aware 
that  he  ever  inteiulc'd,  at  least  sinee  my  arrival  in  Egypt,  to  assume  the 
Khalifat.* 

‘  1  have  heard  that  some  years  ago,  he  entertained  such  an  idea  after 
the  subjugation  of  the  Wahahees,  and  in  consequence  of  his  having  at  his 
own  sole  e.xirense,  wrested  from  them  the  Holy  Cliti(*s,  which  would  other¬ 
wise  have  Ix'cu  (mtirely  lost  to  tin*  Sultair  ;  hut  that  was  previous  to  my 
arrival  lu're,  and  I  hav<\  in  vain,  searrh<'d  the  aix'hivcs  of  my  Predecessors 
for  any  traces  on  this  s\d)jee(. 

*  Bnt  the  suggestion  irad  heeir  ma<l('  to  the  Pasha,  and  that  from  a 
Quarter  which  gave  him  strong  rrasons  to  hclicwe  (hat  tlu^  (Jovernment  of 
Austria  was  favourable  to  it.  'This  idea  canu-  from  Colonel  Prokesch  von 
Osteu,  at  present  Ihivoy  Extraoi'dinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of 
Austria  to  (h’eece,  who  as  Vonr  Lordshij)  will  rt'eollert  arrived  here  on  a 
Special  Mission  on  the  '.ind  of  April  and  was  (lie  Colleague  of  Baron 
Bois  Le  Comte  and  myself,  in  tlu'  ueg<itiatlons  for  jieaee  Ix'tween  the  Sultan 
and  Mehemet  Ali. 

‘  The  incloseal  note  is  eo])i('d  from  a  <loeum(‘nt  c'xisting  in  the  possession 
of  Monsieur  de  Laurin  Consvd  (iem'ral  of  Austria,  who  also  assured  me 
that  he  luul  a  rough  map  Iraetul  by  Coloiu'l  Prok<'sch  of  the  countries  to 
compose  lh<‘  new  Khalifat,  and  which  included  a  large'  portion  along  the 
Euphrates,  now  subject  to  the  Pashalie  of  Bagdad.  Your  Lordship  will 
perceive  (hat  llut  dale'  of  Colonel  Ih'oke'seh’s  neite^  is  of  17th  of  May.  He 
arrived  hereon  the  '-jnd  of  Ajiril,  and  h'ft  this  j?)  on  '->c)th  of  June  1833  loaded 
with  antiquities  and  rich  pre'sents  from  the'  Pasha  {vide  my  No.  32  of 
I  St  July  1833). 

‘  Colonel  Proke'seh  is  said  to  enjoy  great  inlhu'iK'e  with  Prince  Mcttcrnich. 

‘  The  copy  in  my  posse*ssion  eif  the  note  of  Colonel  Prokesch,  is  in  the 
hand-writing  of  Monsieur  de  Laurin,  and  shall  be  sent  if  Your  Lordship 
desires  to  itave  it. 

‘  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  late  Monsieur  Minaut,  Consul 
General  of  France,  also  held  out  very  Pattering  hope's  to  Mchemct  Ali, 
and  which  the  acts  and  communications  of  tlut  h’rench  Government  were 
not  by  any  means  calculated  to  destroy  or  to  weaken,  ami  it  is  a  notorious 
fact  that  Monsieur  Minaut  and  almost  all  Frtmch  'iravellers  took  every 
opportunity  of  comparing  Mehemet  to  Naj^oleon  Bonaparte,  and  citing 
the  coincidence  of  their  having  been  born  in  the  same  year.  .  .  . 

Enclosure  Extrait  d*une  Natc,'\ 

Dat6e  Alcxandric  1833. 
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‘  En  soudoyant  Plnsurrection  de  PAlbanic  Son  Altcssc  pourra  mettre 
k  couvert  la  sienne.  D^s  lors  la  combinaison  la  plus  naturclle  et  la  plus 
solide  serait : 

‘  La  construction  dc  PEmpire  Arabc,  PlSgyptc,  la  Nubie,  le  Senaar, 
Darfour  et  Gordofan  en  Afrique,  toutc  P Arabic  jusqu’au  Golfe  Persique 
et  le  long  de  la  rive  droite  de  PEuphrate,  y  compris  toute  la  Syrie,  devraient 
en  faire  part. 

‘  Son  Altesse  parviendra  k  se  faire  valuer  comme  le  vengcur  des  Khalifs 

1838  ^  78/343*  From  Col.  Campbell  (Alexandria),  No.  69  of  October  1, 

t  F.O,  78/343. 
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comme  homme  appele  par  Dieu  pour  relever  la  gloire  Mussulmaime. 
L’Arabe  la  regarde  d6ja  comme  centre  de  sa  noble  race. 

‘  L’enthousiasme  religieux  et  politique  a  toume  centre  la  Dynastic  de 
Constantinople.  Le  Cheriff  de  la  Mecque  est  TAdministrateur  le  plus 
prononce  de  la  grandeur  et  de  la  puissance  de  Son  Altesse  ;  Topinion 
publique  Taccompagne  et  Tappuie  de  ses  meilleurs  voeux  ;  la  superiorite 
de  ses  moyens  sur  ceux  de  la  Porte  est  immense. 

‘  II  faudra  commencer  par  negocier  avec  les  Primats  de  Bagdad  et  avec 
les  Chefs  des  Tribus  sur  la  Rive  droite  de  fEuphrate.  Les  Anglais  ne 
s’opposeront  point  k  une  rapprochement  avec  les  Imams  sur  FOcean  et 
dans  le  Golfe  Persique.  Son  Altesse  parviendra  k  y  etablir  son  pouvoir  et 
son  Credit  en  protegeant  le  Commerce^  T  Industrie  et  la  religion,  en 
flattant  les  passions,  en  soudoyant  ceux  qui  pourraient  4tre  nuisibles. 

‘  Une  catastrophe  k  Constantinople  est  inevitable,  elle  est  imminente. 
L’Angleterre  et  la  France  ne  pour  rant  I’emp^cher,  TAutriche  et  la  Russie 
ne  le  voudront  pas. 

‘  lors  Son  Altesse  prendra  une  attitude  defensive.  Elle  abandon- 
nera  la  Turquie  Europeenne  et  meme  les  Provinces  au  del^  du  Mont 
Taurus  aux  arrangemens  des  Puissances. 

‘  II  parait  certain  que  la  Porte  voudra  tenter  de  reconquerir  la  Syrie. 
C’est  precisement  ce  qu’il  faut  pour  mettre  Son  Altesse  a  mtoe  de  pouvoir 
hater  la  Catastrophe  dont  elle  a  besoine  [jzV]. 

‘  L’armee  de  la  Syrie,  manquant  de  moyens  d’offensive,  devra  ^tre 
pourvue  de  i20  Batteries,  deux  equipages  de  Pontons,  300  Ambulances, 
nombre  suffisant  de  Medecins  et  pour  un  etat  effectif  de  130  m[ille] 
hommes  des  troupes  de  toutes  esp^ces,  outre  im  nombre  suffisant  de 
Bedouins. 

‘  LTntelligence  avec  Rechid  Mohamed  Pasha,  ainsi  que  avec  les 
autres  Gouvemeurs  des  Provinces  limitrophes  doit  6tre  maintenue  a  tout 
prix. 

*  Une  Guerre  Europeenne  serait  le  moment  le  plus  favorable  pour 
jeter  le  masque  et  pour  proclamer,  Mehemed  Ali  Chef  de  TEmpire  Arabe.* 

According  to  Prokesch-Osten  this  was  a  French  trick  {Mach^Werk),  but 
not  officially  authorised,  and  it  was  not  until  1839  that  he  thought  that 
Mehemet  Ali  contemplated  anything.*  Prokesch-Osten  does  not  admit 
that  he  himself  fathered  the  scheme. 

The  matter  was  eventually  cleared  up  in  this  manner  by  Milbanke,  the 
charge  d'affaires  at  Vienna,  in  his  despatch  [F.O.  yl2So)  No.  30  of  March  23, 
1839.  He  acknowledges  the  despatch  of  Lord  Palmerston  to  Lamb 
(Vienna)  f  and  states  he  has  interviewed  Prince  Metternich  on  the  subject  of 
the  Caliphate.  The  Prince  stated  that  Colonel  Prokesch-Osten  had  not  been 
charged  with  any  mission  to  the  Pasha  in  this  connexion,  and  that  his  views 
were  his  own,  not  those  of  the  Austrian  Government.  It  appears  that  the 
question  came  up  again,  for  Prince  Mettermch  {W.S.A.,  Weisungen  nach 
England.  To  Esterhizy,  Res.  ad.  No.  2  of  February  3,  1841)  states  that  he 
demanded  explanations  of  Prokesch-Osten,  enclosing  his  letter  (December 
27,  1840)  in  which  he  regretted  the  whole  affair. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  scheme  of  Prokesch-Osten,  or  any  other 
intriguer,  had  made  any  impression  on  Mehemet  Ah.  None  the  less, 
Palmerston  still  retained  his  suspicions.  Early  in  1840  he  declared,  ‘  if  we 

*  W,S.A.y  Prokesch-Osten  in  his  letter  to  Metternich  of  February  3,  1841. 
Vide  Weisungen  nach  England,  305>  ^md  enclo.  to  No.  2  res.  To  Esterhazy. 

•f  F.O.  7/270.  To  Lamb,  No.  150  of  November  30,  1838,  enclo.  Campbell, 
No.  69  of  October  i,  1838,  and  enclo. 
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((hr  CtVcM  Pim'rrs)  <lo  nothing  hr  (Mrhrnirt  Ali)  will  declare  himself  the 

iiuirpriult'nt  King  oi’AiMhia.'  * 

(h)  7  ht  (ftami  ShniJI  tis  itukfKndnit  (UdifdL 

P.diU(*rs(on's  i)rlirf  that  Mrhrtnrt  Ali  wanted  to  make  himself  an 
imlrprndrtii  King  of  Ai.thia  with  (hr  title  of  Claliph  was  an  error.  It  was 
howrV(’r,  a  pt'i  vrrsion  of  what  may  have  hern  a  truth.  During  the  years 
4  Wood,  while  in  Iracp  i>rodnrrd  ‘a  report  on  the  then  plan  of 
Mrhemet  ,\li,  eneouraged  i>y  Kraner,  (*>  ereeg  (he  peninsula  of  Arabia  into 
an  indepeiulent  kingdtnn/ t  D  may  he  true  that  a  plan  of  making  the 
(ir.ind  Sheritf  of  Meta'a  Claliph,  and  independent  of  the  Sultan,  floated 
throvigh  Mrhemet  All's  head.  At  any  rate  the  (irand  ShcrilF  came  under 
suspieion  at  Clonslantinopie  in  th<'  forties,  as  is  testified  by  Ahmed  Vefyk. 
But  there  is  not  enough  evidence  to  prove  that  the  suspicion  was  well 
foumled  evem  then,  ami  there  is  still  less  proof  in  the  thirties.  Mehemet 
All's  part  in  the  matter  is  not  < dear,  though  it  may  l)e  taken  as  reasonably 
e<‘rtain  that  the  <  Jraml  Sheritf  \v<Hild  have  lent  a  willing  car  to  any  sugges¬ 
tion  of  revolt  against  the  Sultan. 

The  (irand  Sheritf  of  Meci  a,  being  of  th<'  trilx*  of  tlu!  Prophet,  at  once 
hated  anti  tlespi.setl  llie  ‘Turks.  Hut  it  was  not  until  idtJo  that  the  project 
of  using  the  Ciraud  Sheritf  as  a  kind  of  (Iaii|)h  to  eoimteract  Prcnch  influ¬ 
ence  in  ^^gypt  was  seriously  tlistnissed.  Lord  John  Russell  then  decisively 
v<'toed  any  sutdi  project  [vide  FA),  7^/1514  of  1  h'Ct'mlx'r  12,  i860).  In  all 
probability  the  idea  was,  rxctx  then,  premature,  d’htj  Pan-Arab  movement 
ovvt'tl  nuudi  to  the  models  of  western  nationalism,  to  the  press,  to  public 
opinion,  and  to  developed  eommunieations.  None  of  these  was  sufficiently 
cvtjlved  until  the  decade  before  1914  It)  permit  any  serious  development 
of  the  Claliphate  itlea.  Autl  ut>ue  of  these  fatUors  was  intlucntial  under 
Mehemet  Ali. 

P.  98.  FA),  78/3f)4.  h'roni  Ponsonhy,  No.  18  of  January  27, 

P.  98.  FA),  78/347.  From  Palmerston,  December  18,  1838. 

P.  98.  RachuFx  net*otl(Uumi'  for  u  durco-FrUish  Alliance  (1838-9). 
The  details  about  this  i’reaty  are  mysterious  and  scanty.  F.O,  7^/354  • 
From  Ponsouby,  No.  59  of  March  7,  1839,  proves  tliat  Rescind  was 
negotiating  with  Palmerston  in  February.  'Phe  text  of  the  Draft  Treaty 
is  in  I,  No.  26enclo.  This,  which  we  may  call  Draft  No.  i,  got  out  to 
Constantinople  and  was  rejected  by  April  21.  But  Nouri  accompanied  his 
refusal  by  suggesting  that  ‘  the  alfair  is  not  yet  decided.'  Ponsonby  had 
‘  no  reliance  ui)on  his  veracity.*  But  .some  (ime  before  Nouri  had  in  fact 
instructed  Rcschid  to  make  a  last  ellbrt  with  Palmerston.  This  resulted 
in  Draft  No.  2,  referred  to  in  Palmerston’s  letter  to  Reschid  of  May  6. 
Draft  No.  2  is  there  described  as  nearly  linishctl  and  it  is  also  mentioned 
on  April  27.  I  have  not  found  its  text,  nor  do  I  know  why  it  was  not 
proceeded  with,  Ponsonby’s  No.  99  of  April  22  described  the  failure  of 
negotiations  referring  to  No.  i.  But  this  news  only  arrived  on  May  16, 
and  could  not  therefore  hav<i  affected  decisions  before  that  date. 

It  may  be  that,  during  this  negotiation,  Palmerston  discussed  or  even 
inspired  Reschid  in  the  direction  of  reform.  Stratford,  then  in  England, 
claims  to  have  done  so,  but  evidence  is  lacking. 


•  W,S.A,,  Berichte  aus  England,  294.  From  Neumann,  No.  5,  Litt.  B., 
as  here  February  9,  1840. 

t  F.O.  78/961,  Consul  Wood,  March  28,  1853,  Memo  of  Services;  cp. 
App.  I. 
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P*  99*  7^/355*  From  Ponsonby,  No.  88  of  April  6,  1839. 

Vide  also  A.  Lev.  I,  Treaty  Text  in  No.  27  and  Hall,  240  n. 

P.  99.  F.  O.  781355.  From  Ponsonby,  No.  99  of  April  22,  1839. 

P.  99.  Ponsonby’s  attitude,  (a)  Did  he  want  war  in  jSjg  ? 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Ponsonby’s  violent  Russophobia  made 
him  exceed  his  orders  at  times.  But  no  one,  except  Hall,  has  seen  that  he 
was  profoundly  convinced  that  Russia  was  stirring  up  both  Persia  and 
Mehemet  Ali  to  attack  Turkey.  To  Ponsonby  this  eventuality  seemed  very 
dangerous  because  Mehemet  Ali  might  have  joined  hands  with  the  Shah 
in  Iraq,  and  there  is  definite  evidence  that  Ponsonby  thought  that  Bagdad — 
not  Brusa  or  Constantinople — ^was  the  objective  of  Ibrahim  and  the  Shah 
and  that  Russia  might  attack  Diarbekir.  F.O.  78/354  :  From  Ponsonby, 
No.  1 8  of  January  27,  1839,  states  his  suspicions  that  Russia  is  urging  on 
the  Sultan  to  hostilities  against  both  Mehemet  Ali  and  Persia.  He  says 
he  has  tried  to  get  the  Sultan  to  await  the  results  of  Reschid’s  mission  to 
London  before  committing  himself.  On  February  8  (No.  24)  he  states 
that  he  has  recommended  ‘  the  greatest  prudence  ’  to  the  Sultan  himself, 
and  the  Sultan  replied  he  would  ‘  do  nothing  precipitately.’  On  March  7 
(No.  59)  he  repeats  his  Russian  suspicions  and  says  he  has  again  urged 
‘  moderation.’  F.O.  78/355  tells  the  same  story.  On  March  18  (No.  67) 
he  warned  the  Porte  against  provoking  hostilities.  On  March  23  (No.  76) : 

‘  I  am  sure  of  the  action  of  the  Russian  agents  to  excite  to  war  as  I  b^ore 
stated,’  and  that  was,  with  Ponsonby,  the  strongest  motive  for  opposing  it. 
Again,  during  April,  he  was  certainly  trying  to  get  the  Turks  to  accept  the 
Reschid-Palmerston  Draft  Treaty,  and  this  attempt  was  incompatible 
with  offensive  action  by  the  Turks. 

F.O.  78/356  :  From  Ponsonby,  No.  120  of  May  20  says  ‘  Nobody  here 
doubts  of  war  ’  and  repeats  the  view  that  Russia  had  caused  it.  In  No.  122 
of  May  22  he  reports  that  Nouri  had  informed  him  of  the  decision  for  war. 
Ponsonby  states  that  he  not  only  disapproved  of  the  war  but  shows  that  he 
had  not  shared  the  Porte’s  councils  bdbrehand.  If  these  despatches  are 
not  to  be  taken  at  their  face  value  Ponsonby  deliberately  deceived  Palmer¬ 
ston  during  the  first  half  of  1839.  I  do  not  think  we  are  justified  in  such 
an  assumption  on  the  evidence.  In  No.  120  of  May  20  Ponsonby  asserts 
his  own  opinion  that  ‘  he  (Ibrahim)  will  take  the  Pashalic  of  Bagdad,  Orfa, 
Diarbekir,  etc.,  and  that  the  Russians  will  mediate  and  reduce  the  Sultan 
to  confirm  the  possession  of  these  conquests  to  Mehemet  Ali.  .  .  .  Such 
an  arrangement  will  go  far  towards  the  destruction  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.* 
Now  war  alone  could  bring  about  this  arrangement.  We  are  asked  to 
believe  that  a  scheme  devised  by  Russia  was  urged  on  by  Ponsonby,  the 
notorious  anti-Russian  ! 

The  view  of  G.  H.  Bolsover  in  the  Slavonic  Review,  July  1934,  is  as 
follows  ( 1 1 2)  :  ‘  Though  Ponsonby  received  repeated  instructions  to 
restrain  the  Sultan  he  privately  encouraged  him,  in  the  belief  that  Turkey 
could  be  saved  from  Russia  only  by  destroying  the  peace  of  Kutaya.’ 
F.  S.  Rodkey  (Joum.  Mod.  Hist.,  December  1929,  591-2)  supports  a 
similar  conclusion.  Both  historians  seem  to  me  to  have  been  too  much 
influenced  by  Palmerston’s  despatch  of  August  15,  1839.  This  criticised 
Ponsonby  for  not  being  able  to  decipher  the  London  instruction  of  March  1 5, 
and  hinted  that  he  did  not  believe  the  explanation  of  not  haying  a  cipher. 
But  Palmerston  may  have  been  only  scolding  Ponsonby  for  his  carelessness, 
which  was  notorious.  The  fact  is  that,  if  Ponsonby  had  wished  to  betray 
Palmerston  or  to  large  the  Sultan  to  war,  it  would  have  been  unwise^  to 
do  it  by  pretending  not  to  have  a  cipher  and  so  delaying  the  communication 
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ol'  P.ilmriM.m's  It  was  easier  and  safer  to  do  it  by  another 

wav  well  understo.iii  tn  (  a.iisiatiiinnple.  He  e.ndd  have  formally  remon 
strated  with  the  Stillaii  and  his  ministers,  .uul  then  .sent  secret  me-ssaew 
tn  tell  them  tu  disrrttard  his  enmiinmiealiims.  Hnlh  Ponsonby  and  Strat 
furd  lie  Kedilille  h.ive  inuu  red  stisiiieions  of  employing  .such  methods  and 
both  uii<iue'.lii>ii,ililv  h.ul  serret  sources  of  acce.ss  to  the  Sultan.  It  seems 
to  me  Ih.tl  I’onsonlw  svas  not  likely  to  h.ive  tried  a  clumsier  method  which 
incident. dly.  did  not  impose  on  his  employer.  I,  therefore,  give  Ponsonbv 
the  henelit  of  tlie  doubt.  In  the  .section  which  follows  I  explain  what  I 
believe  his  views  to  h.ive  heen.  .mil  I  tiiink  that  this  explanation  accounts 
for  the  views  put  forw.inl  by  Mi-ssrs.  liolsover  and  Kodkey. 

tbi  Did  rflu  llum  in  tin-  lAumm  and  Snia  in  or  at  other 

tiin(  \  s' 

While  nut  aecrpfiiut  (hr  virw  (if  Messrs.  Holsover  Jind  Roclkcy  that 
rnnsnnliv  Wsinted  war  dutiiu;  the  lirst  halfof  I  should  agree  with  their 
view  iu  g;eneral  (hat  lie  did  uot  want  the  quo  indelinilely  to  continue, 
dlie  status  qua  rstahlisiied  hy  Kut.iya  Irft  Mehemet  Ali  in  possession  of 
Adana  anti  Syria»  and  thereforr  opened  the  prospiH't  to  a  furtlier  invasion 
ot  I  urkish  territory  hy  ,ui  attack  on  Diarhekir  or  hy  ineiling  Iraq  to  revolt. 
Ponsonhy  felt  the  situation  oftlie  status  qua  to  he  unsale  and  had  wished  to 
terminate  it  ever  siiu'r  it  hatl  existetl.  IliK  he  never  intended  to  do  so 
when  (he  situation  was  unlavourahle  to  ‘Turkey,  ami  he  thought  that  it  was 
iu  the  first  half  of 

In  th(^  early  thirties  (r/</r  App.  I)  Kit’hard  VV'ood  was  sent  out  by  him 
as  an  .agent.  His  fiUK'tious  .ippear  to  hav('  hiaai  vagii(\  He  was  cci'tainly 
meant  to  as<a*rtaiu  whether  there  was  unrest  in  Syria  or  discontent  with 
Il)rahinfs  rule.  It  is  not  clear  what  inoia*  he  was  to  do.  Wood  himself 
took  rare,  t(»  foment  tliat  unrest,  and  to  h<»ld  out  promises  of  support  to 
possible  rebels  when  the  time  e.uma  As  tlu*  grand  prince  of  the  Lebanon 
was  unwilling  to  eoutrmplate  rebellion,  Wood  persuaded  his  nephew  the 
Emir  Beshir  Kassim  to  he  prepared  to  do  so  when  the  time  came.  He  also 
held  out  hopes  to  some  of  the  Druse  ehiels  of  a  similar  kind.  Ponsonby 
does  not  uj)pear  to  have  disapprov(*d  of  Wood’s  actions,  though  it  is  not 
certain  that  h(^  had  authorised  them  befon’Iiand,  Wood  neither  proposed 
nor  .stimulated  any  iinm<Hliat('  rebellion  by  his  aetivitics.  All  he  did  was 
to  lay  a  train  of  gunpowder  which  might  ultimately  be  fired. 

There  does  not  setmi  to  me  any  evidence  that  Ponsonby  definitely 
approved  of,  or  directly  stimulated,  ihv.  outbreak  of  any  risings  before 
1839.  It  is  true  that  he  incurred  tliat  suspicion  during  that  year.  But  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  sernt  Wood  on  a  new  mission  to  Syria  until  the  end 
of  June  1B40.  Wood,  therefore,  only  arrived  long  after  war  had  begun. 

His  instructions  are  not  dear,  but  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  Ponsonby 
now  wanted  him  to  stir  up  rebellion.  Wood  tried  to  get  Admiral  Louis 
to  send  a  few  .ships  to  the  coast  of  the  Lebanon,  but  Louis  refused.  These 
ships  were  doubtless  intended  either  to  slimulat(‘  the  revolt  direct  or  to 
offer  a  refuge  to^  the  ringleaders  if  the  rtivolt  failed.  The  project  was 
defeated  by  Louis’  refusal.  Meanwhile  Wood  wa.s  intriguing  in  the 
Besharr^  district  with  a  view  to  keeping  the  unrest  alive. 

What  then  was  Ponsonby’s  object  in  this  case  ?  He  seems  to  have 
abstained  from  stimulating  active  revolt  up  till  June  1840,  because  that 
might  produce  war.  And  war,  as  he  held,  had  been  desired  both  by 
Russia  and  Mehemet  Ali.  As  soon  as  it  existed  he  had  no  scruple  about 
Mehemet  Ali.  And  for  that  purpose  a  revolt  in  the  Lebanon, 
and  among  the  Druses,  was  clearly  most  useful,  and  indeed  had  long  been 
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prepared  by  Ponsonby.  Hence  he  tried  to  stimulate  it  (though  not  very 
successfully  owing  to  the  failure  of  Louis*  naval  co-operation).  There 
was  actually  some  unrest,  and  in  July  came  the  date  of  the  signature  of 
the  decision  at  Constantinople  which  was  the  first  move  of  Europe  against 
Mehemet  Ali. 

The  conclusion  appears  to  be  this.  Ponsonby  did  his  best  to  maintain 
unrest  and  potential  revolt  against  Mehemet  Ali’s  rule  in  Syria  at  all 
times.  But  he  took  no  active  steps  to  make  it  break  into  flame  until  after 
the  Sultan  had  actually  made  war  on  Mehemet  Ali  in  May  1839.  Even  if 
it  should  subsequently  be  discovered  that  Ponsonby  took  more  active  or 
earlier  steps  to  stir  up  rebellion  than  I  have  been  able  to  find,  this  fact 
would  in  no  way  imply  that  he  desired  war.  The  promotion  of  unrest  or 
the  stimulation  of  rebellion  in  the  provinces  of  an  enemy  power  were 
favourite  oriental  weapons.  They  by  no  means  implied  war  because  the 
stimulation  was  secret.  Russian  agents  were  always  using  gold  for  the 
purpose  alike  in  Asiatic  and  in  European  Turkey.  Mehemet  Ali  had  done 
the  same.  Ponsonby  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  not  imitate  them.  So 
far  as  I  can  judge  he  laid  the  train,  but  refused  to  give  the  signal  till  June 
1 839,  i.e.  till  after  war  had  broken  out.  But  even  the  active  promotion  of 
imrest  or  rebellion  in  Syria  or  elsewhere  by  Ponsonby  by  no  means  implied 
that  he  wanted  war  or  expected  war  to  result  from  it.  In  peace  time  a 
rebellion  was  a  good  way  of  preventing  Ibrahim  from  going  to  war  by 
interfering  with  his  recruits  and  with  his  communications.  In  war  time  (as 
after  May  1839)  it  was  a  good  way  of  embarrassing  his  direct  military 
operations  against  Turkey. 

(c)  Ponsonby  and  the  surrender  of  the  Turkish  fleet. 

France  at  the  time  came  under  grave  suspicions  of  having  stimulated 
the  Turkish  admiral  to  treason.  There  does  not  seem  any  doubt  that 
Soult  and  the  French  government  entirely  disapproved  the  step  {vide 
Guichen,  98-100  and  nn.).  Ponsonby  transmitted  a  story  from  the 
dragoman  of  the  Gapudan  pasha,  which  stated  that  Admiral  Lalande  and 
the  Prince  de  Joinville  encouraged  the  admiral  in  his  treason.  But 
Ponsonby  refused  to  believe  that  an  ‘  honourable  ’  officer  like  Lalande 
could  behave  in  this  way.  Palmerston  made  no  official  protest  at  the  dme, 
evidently  not  thinking  the  evidence  good  enough. 

The  Prince  de  Joinville*s  account  in  his  Souvenirs  is  not  necessarily  com¬ 
promising,  but  an  article  published  under  his  influence  in  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Morides,  August  i,  1852,  certainly  suggests  that  Lalande  incited  the 
Turkish  adiniral  to  surrender  from  motives  of  jealousy  towards  England. 
It  is  certainly  very  curious  that  he  confirms  the  allegations  of  the  dragoman, 
though  it  is  after  an  interval  of  thirteen  years. 

M.  Driault  {USgypte  et  VEurope,  I,  p.  xlvii  and  n.)  seems  to  think 
Pontois*  denial  of  Lalande’s  complicity  was  ‘  purement  diplomatique,’  and 
this  view  is  supported  by  his  documents  [vide  Nos.  16,  24,  33,  36,  38  and 

50* 

P.  loi.  Professor  A.  J.  Rustum,  Mehemet  Ali  and  Sultan  Mahmud. 
Compte  Rendu  du  Congr^s  intern,  de  Geographies  Cairo  [1926],  Tome  V, 
44-66. 

P.  102.  Vide  Driaxilt,  USgypte  et  V Europe  [1933],  IV,  pp.  x-xvii. 

P.  103.  Pte.  letter  of  Werry  (Aleppo)  quoted  in  F.O.  72/374’ 
Campbell  to  Palmerston,  No.  36  of  May  28,  1839. 

P.  104.  Driault,  I,  51,  gives  the  text  of  Ihe  instruction. 

153  104.  F.O.  120/180.  From  Lord  Beauvale,  No.  61  of  July  17, 

1839.  The  enclo.  containing  Austrian  information  says  Ibrahim  received 
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the  onh’r  <-)n  June  if>.  'riiis  s<Tms  iinpossihlo,  but  he  acknowledged 

rerript  ou  the  ipth. 

P.  io.[.  Krpurt  of  tiu*  Atistiian  eunsiil.  F,0.  7B/374.  From 
Camplx'll,  No.  .jB  of  Jiily  vuc\.  of  June  •-•(i,  18:59.  Driault,  I,  n,  gives 
the  peremptory  inslna'tion  ofSoult  of  May  v»h,  18:59. 

P.  io'>.  /''.O.  l).i  From  l.onl  William  Russell  (Berlin),  No.  93 

of  S('ptemh('r  .p  18:59.  Mohke  [Htirfr  au.s  (In'  lilrkri,  Berlin  [1876],  No,  64) 
gives  hill  th'tails  on  tlu'  Turkish  sich',  as<loes  Driault,  /nixsini,  on  the  French. 

P.  108.  A.K.F,  Angleterre.  From  Bourqueney,  No.  69  of 

July  '^7,  18:59.  This  rt'fers  to  t hr  news  of  th(r  loss  of  the  licet. 

P.  loti.  ir..V..1.  Ih'riehte  aus  Paigland,  i.j88.  From  Esterhdzy, 
No.  :5r,  Ditt.  F.,  of  j\ily  ‘-i.p  r8:5!),  witli  MetternielPs  minute.  This  refers 
pr()hai)ly  to  tin-  ik'WS  oi  tlir  Suit, in  s  death. 

P.  107.  IF.kV..1.  Fmgl.uul  V'aria. ‘.»9.  Palmerston  to  Lord Bcauvale, 

pnvat(‘,  Atigust  ^23,  i8:5(). 

P.  107.  (lanq^lu'U  to  Pousonhy,  ])tr.july  ih,  18:59.  Lev,  I, No.  194, 
enelo.  No.  4.  ’Fo  Campbell,  No.  *-^7  of  August  1:5,  September  ii,  separate. 

P.  108.  Cp.  F.D.  78  -yy/.  from  Pousonhy,  No.  192  ofJulysG,  1839; 
No.  19;^  of  July  29.  'Phe  willingness  of  the  ‘Furks  to  yield  is  confirmed 
from  Russian  soun’es,  F/V/e  also  }*J),  855/252.  From  Cilanricardc,  No.  86 

of  August  tf„  18:59.  ,  r  T  1  O 

P.  109,  F.O.  78/:5.'*>:5.  'Fo  Pousonhy,  No.  95  of  July  13,  1839. 
F.O,  78/:5f)7.  From  Pousonhy,  Nos.  201,  207  August  7.^ 

102  p,  '109.  F,(),  78/:575.  From  (!ann)hell,  No.  74  of  September  26, 

18:59.  Driiuill,  I,  No.  82.  r  o  .  1 

P.  109.  h\(),  78- '5^8.  From  Pousonhy,  No.  250  of  September  22, 

i8*5<),  eiK'lo.  of  Sej)teniii)(*r  19  lo  Stoplortl.  h.O>  78/859'  Nos.  262-3 
Septfanlxu*  24..  S(H’v<*t  troiu  l^aluu'rston  tc>  llu'  Admiialty.  Tlhe  part 
puhlislurd  in  L  No.  :5;58,  obscures  the  retd  meaning. 

P.  109.  FA),  i.|8y2io,  Palmerston  to  Admiralty,  October  29,  1839. 
P.  no.  FA),  78/377.  'Fo  Col.  Hodges,  No.  2  of  October  14, 
1829.  F.O,  78/359.  From  Pousonhy,  No.  299  oi  October  30,  1839, 

P.  110,  Coehelet  to  SouU,  October  i(),  1B39,  carrying  out  his 

instruction  of  September  27  Driault,  1,  No.  91. 
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The  Year  ov  Deveat  (1840) 

P.  XI 2.  The  prelude  to  Brtinnow's  overture  of  T)uke  of 

Wellini*ion  and  Palmerston  on  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  Straits ^  1895-9.  ^ 
According  to  Guichen  (62-3  and  n.)  Palmerston  expressed  the  following 
opinion  to  Bourqueney  in  1839  :  ‘  He  [Palmerston]  had  told  me  Duke 
of  Wellington  in  1835  *  (doubti<t.ss  on  taking  over  the  Foreign  Onice  irom 
him  in  that  year)  ‘  tliat  the  East  was  called  on  to  play  a  great  part  m  me 
affairs  of  Europe  and  that  he  wished  to  know  his  opinion  on  the  two 
possible  systems  of  British  policy  (i)  Opening  of  the  Sea  t)f  Marmara  0 
our  fleets  and  consequently  to  those  of  other  Powers  or  (u)  Glosing  0^ 
them  to  all,  including  ourselves.  The  Duke  answered  without  hesitation  . 
“Close  them,  we  are  in  those  areas  (dans  ces  parages)  too  to  irom  our 
resources,  and  Russia  is  near  hers,”  This  dictum,  continued  Palmerston, 
struck  me  as  reasonable  and  full  of  common  sense.’ — ^Bourqueney  0 

Soult  (July  12,  1839).  ^  T  j  -D  1 

One  day  later  Palmerston  wrote  similar  advice  to  Lord  Beauvaie, 
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though  not  saying  that  he  had  received  it  from  Wellington.  The  passage, 
suppressed  in  the  public  version  of  his  despatch,  is  here  given:  ‘Now 
with  reference  to  strategetical  [^fc]  considerations  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  it  is  not  most  for  the  advantage  of  Western  Europe  that  those 
Straits  should  be  closed  to  all  parties.  For  though  the  closing  of  them 
protects  Southern  Russia  from  hostile  attacks  by  sea,  yet  it  paralyzes  the 
left  arm  of  Russia  as  a  Naval  Power  and  secures  all  the  military,  naval, 
and  commercial  interests  of  Western  Europe  in  the  Mediterranean  from 
molestation  by  the  Black  Sea  Fleet  of  Russia  and  though  England  or 
France  might  be  able  to  have  a  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea  which  would  be 
stronger  than  the  Russian  fleet,  yet  the  British  or  French  Squadrons 
would  then  be  in  a  sea  dangerous  to  navigate,  and  without  any  good 
harbours  and  they  would  be  far  away  from  their  own  resources  in  case 
of  any  accident  or  damage. 

‘  But  viewing  this  question  solely  with  reference  to  its  bearing  upon 
Turkey  it  must  be  remembered  that  if  the  Straits  were  a  thoroughfare 
for  all  parties,  the  Russian  Fleet  would  get  into  the  habit  of  frequently 
visiting  Constantinople  and  that  it  would  do  so  much  easier,  and  oftener, 
than  the  British  or  French  Fleet  could  ;  and  it  is  needless  to  point  out 
the  many  inconveniences  which  might  arise  from  visits  of  that  kind  at 
critical  moments,  if  they  were  sanctioned  by  established  usage ;  and  if 
therefore  the  Western  Powers  could  no  longer  be  entitled  either  to  object 
to  them,  or  to  consider  them  important  measures  warranting  serious  steps 
on  their  own  part.’  * 

In  an  interview  with  the  Austrian  Minister  on  July  12  Palmerston 
referred  to  Wellington’s  opinion  against  admitting  a  Russian  Squadron 
into  the  Bosphorus  or  a  Franco-British  into  the  Dardanelles.  But  he 
introduced  qualifications.  ‘  He  himself  leant  to  it  [Wellington’s  view] 
but  yet  more  than  one  motive  militated  equally  in  favour  of  a  contrary 
decision.  Nothing  was  yet  definitely  settled  in  this  way.’  f 

P.  1 13.  A,E.F,  Angleterre,  654.  To  Guizot,  No.  18  of  April  14, 
1840 ;  ibid.^  655.  From  Guizot,  No.  42  of  April  16.  To  Guizot,  No.  ig 
of  April  20. 

189  P.  1 13.  Part  of  this  in  Guizot’s  Mimoires  [1861],  IV,  553-5. 
A.E.F.  Angleterre,  653.  From  Sebastian!,  No.  94  of  October  3,  1839. 
This  account  agrees  fairly  well  with  F.O.  146/209,  Palmerston  to  Bulwer, 
No.  38  of  September  23  {Lev.  I,  No.  313),  and  F.O.  146/210,  No.  348 
of  October  29.  To  Granville  {Lev.  I,  No.  358).  There  is  dispute  as  to 
whether  Palmerston  or  Sebastiani  initiated  the  offer,  and  if  it  was  officially 
declined. 

P.  1 17.  Driault,  II.  From  Gochelet,  etc..  No.  94  of  April  17, 
1840  ;  No.  103  of  May  6  ;  No.  iii  of  May  26. 

I’l  P.  1 18.  Ady.  I,  5503.  From  G.  Napier,  July  8,  1840  (stamped 
August  8)  ;  July  20. 

1’^  P.  120.  Acjip.  1, 5503.  FromStopford,  August  26  and  September  20, 
1840. 

1’®  P.  121.  Ady.  I,  5503.  From  Napier,  September  16,  1840.  From 
Stopford,  September  20. 

1’*  P.  123.  Napier,  JVar  in  Syria,  I,  125.  Cp.  also  ch.  vii,  ir^ra. 

P.  125.  Ady.  I,  5503.  From  Stopford,  October  13,  1840,  reed. 
November  28. 

*  F.O.  7/279.  Palmerston  to  Lord  Beauvale,  No.  57  of  July  13, 1839.  Passage 

suppressed  in  Lev.  I,  No.  1 1 1 .  i* 

t  W.S.A.  Berichte  aus  England,  288.  From  Esterhdzy,  No.  35,  Litt.  B.of 

July  24,  1839* 


*  V,  s*';,.  ^apirr.  i.’j  tn  Mrm,  J,  r^n. 

^  ' *  \\  J./v.  1.  »  ,n  'li^  Sir  C.  V.  Smith,  Srptcmber  lo,  1840. 

'  *  ”  P.  I  A :  'V  f'fj  f/f/-  famiHium  of  tH.^o  and  on  its  geography. 

Sir  \V.  ImUmI  <  Ilnurs.  7  Ar  /v*i>v*^/  Ahf  v,  \’I,  rh.  xliv  [1901]. 

\V.  P.  Htti^trr.  of  the  fate  Fspnhtum  to  Syria,  >2  \’oh.  [1842]. 

of  Sif  Hrafv  (iiuhinrjon.  rtl.  ImuIv  Ihiurrhicr  [  i88o],  privately 
Unntr^l,  uifh  a  Irttrr  of  Stnpfnrd,  iV<  rtnhrr  14,  1840  (199-200),  con- 
(Irnuuiu:  Najhrr  tiulrin/tit,  u.  iptA 

Sir  (I.  ?s,i]»irr.  IPa/  jV;  Sytta,  2  vnls.  liS.|2l. 

Mai4  Jrn.  P.  Napli'r,  /j/r  and  ( .‘ot  rrdiorulrnrr  of  Sir  (Hiarles^  II  [1862]. 
H.uun  A.  Jnrhmus  ;  Syrian  ir»if  \and  the  dtrlinr  of  the  Ottoman  Empir^^ 
uith  maps.  Ih-ilin  |tl‘n;;|,  <  nusists  timstly  nl’  (hsspatrhos.  The  maps 
in  Jiu  hiuu'i  air  rxtinnrly  inac  r\ualr  anti  thr  names  (liHcr  from  the 
tnntirrn  ttnrs.  Hnwrvrr.  thrrr  srrins  tn  hr  no  tlouht  that  the  Ardali 
heights  rntl  at  ( Ihahnnanr  A  Imarhajnuan).  This  was  the 

ptvsilitm  of  Napirr.  I  hr  ( ‘.alrt  Mritlan  hri).;hts,  (Irsrrihrd  as  separated 
iVtJin  them  hy  a  drrp  ttni>:r,  smu  to  hr  points  902  and  708  on  the  French 
Stall  map,  i»|V4  (trvisrd  itjvtih'*'  ‘I'hr  roatls  also  liavc  been  altered. 
Hut  thr  movmtrnts  smn  rlrar.  <  )nr  l>attalion  pins  mountainrrrs  attacked 
frtnu  ptant  442,  Two  wrrr  in  rrsrrvr  in  tlirrmtir  ;  four  stormed  point  706, 
two  of  them  lutwiiut  hy  thr  roati.  ‘This  last  movrmrnt  when  completed 
cut  thr  r*>atl  to  Brummana,  anti  put  Napirr  in  touch  with  the  flying 
column  of  Ptnir  P.rdiir  Kassiin.  Mranwiulr  Omrr  Bey  had  arrived 
anti  hrrn  rntpiy^tl  with  thr  rear  of  Ihrahliu  at  some  point  about  a  mile 
west  t)f  Bikfaya.  Ihrahim's  trtn>ps  wrrr  tints  thrown  into  a  gorge  west  of 
Bikfaya. 

No  ttnr  has  drst  rihrtl  thr  t^tmp.iign  li'ont  the  point  ol  view  of  Stopford, 
thcMiKist  impta  tant  prrst>nagr  in  it.  But  Ady.  1,  the  pie.  Bejf. 

A/SS.  .stipply  a  fairly  hdl  account  of  naval  anti  political  activities  and 
correct  the  errors  td  Napier.  ’Phere  are  some  uselul  comments  on  the 
siege  of  Acre  irom  Clolonel  Schult/.,  a  Ptilish  engineer  at  the  Egyptian  side, 

in  Driiudt,  IV,  No.  *^88. 

P,  viih  The  mystny  of  the  cafitured  standard. 

PonHonhy  presented  a  Hag  to  the  Sultan  indicating  that  it  had  been 
captured  fr<an  Ibrahim  on  the  heights  (d'  Ardali  on  October  10.  Napier, 
on  hearing  <}f  it,  protested  that  the  flag  wa.s  a  bogus  (mo.  I  he  flag  that 
he  captured  at  Ardali  mysteriously  disappeared  (BVir  in  I,  149). 

Napier  fumes  about  it  in  his  memoirs,  ending  vvilli  thci  characteristic  dictum 
(I,  195),  ‘  To  this  <lay  it  is  a  my.st(*ry.  .  .  .  Someone  has  bamboozled  the 
Ambassador,  or  Iht'  Ambassador  bamboozled  tin*  Sultan.’  It  is  a  mystery 
which  the  records  ea.sily  restflve.  KO,  78/997  :  h’rom  Ponsonby,  No.  242 
of  October  19,  annoimc(\s  that  Colonel  llodgt's  has  brought  him  from 
Sir  Charles  Smith  ‘  the  .saert^d  .standard,  as  it  is  called,  of  Ibrahim  pasha, 
taken  in  the  field  on  the  xoth  instant.’  But  the  note  enclosed  fmm 
Sir  G.  Smith  of  October  12  says  something  different :  ‘  I  send  the  flag 
of  Beyrouth  and  the  standard  of  the  troops  that  surrendered  to  me  yesterday 
morning’  {i.e.  the  xith).  This  first  flag  was  taken  in  the  Beyrouth 
fighting  and  not  by  Napier,  It  was  tlic  flag  of  the  town.  The  second, 
‘  the  standard,’  was  almost  certainly  a  flag  belonging  to  Suleyman  s 
troops.  These  were  intercepted  in  their  retirement  from  Bcyroiflh  and 
surrendered  on  the  nth  to  Sir  Charles  Smith,  who  had  succeeded  Napier. 
So  neither  of  the  flags  sent  to  Constantinople  was  taken  by  Napier. 
Ponsonby,  however,  presented  only  one  flag  to  the  Sultan.  He  referred 
to  it  ‘  as  taken  in  the  glorious  combat  of  the  loth  of  October,’  and  in  the 

♦  X  /50,ooo,  vide  also  map  opposite  p.  vii. 
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covering  letter  to  Palmerston  as  taken  ‘  by  the  Ottoman  troops  acting 
under  the  orders  of  Commodore  Napier.’  Both  statements  were  wrong 
and  Ponsonby  is  wholly  responsible  for  the  blunder.  But  then  he  was 
notoriously  casual. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Ponsonby  ever  acknowledged  his  mistake,  but 
his  own  records  prove  that  he  was  responsible  for  his  own  ‘  bamboozlement.’ 
If  any  further  proof  is  needed  the  correctness  of  the  above  facts  can  be 
proved  from  F.O.  195/17 1.  From  Sir  C.  F.  Smith  of  December  5,  1840. 

180  127.  Ady,  I,  5503.  Palmerston  to  Admiralty,  July  25,  1840; 

Instructions  to  Stopford,  October  5  ;  Stopford  to  Admiralty,  October  31. 
Vide  also  App.  III. 

P.  128.  Napier,  War  in  Syria^  I,  ch.  xvii. 

182  J29.  Ady.  I,  5503.  From  Sturmer,  November  ii,  1840. 
From  Admiral  Bandiera,  November  4. 

183  p^  J29.  Ady.  I,  5503.  From  Sturmer,  November  ii,  1840. 
Vide  also  App.  III. 

P.  130.  F.O.  1 95/1 71.  From  Sir  C.  F.  Smith,  No.  12  of 
November  24,  1840.  Vide  also  App.  III. 

1®®  P.  130.  N.R.A.  England,  CIV.  From  Verstolk,  No.  iii  of 
October  10,  1840. 

^®®  P.  131.  F.O.  78/391.  To  Ponsonby,  No.  214  of  October  27,  1840. 
^®’  P.  131.  F.O.  78/396.  From  Ponsonby,  No.  191  of  September  i, 
1840. 

^®®  P.  132.  F.O.  78/415.  Palmerston  to  Sir  C.  Smith,  Nos.  12-13 
of  November  15,  1840  ;  cp.  App.  III. 

1®®  P.  132.  C.  K.  Webster,  Brit.  Acad,  brochure  [1934],  32-3. 

180  P.  133.  N.R.A.  England.  From  Verstolk,  No.  595  of  December  9, 

1840. 

1®^  P.  134.  Ady.  I,  5504.  Stopford  to  Napier,  March  23,  1841;  and 
supra,  n.  178. 

1®®  P.  134.  Ady.  I,  5504.  From  Jochmus,  January  28,  1841. 
F.O.  78/415.  From  Michell,  December  21,  1840  ;  December  31. 

1®®  P.  134.  Losses  of  Ibrahim’s  army.  A  French  return  of  March 
1841  (Driault,  V,  No.  i)  gives  32,000  as  returned  to  Egypt  from  Syria. 
If  we  strike  a  balance  between  the  estimates  of  Werry  and  Jochmus,  the 
army  that  left  Damascus  numbered  51,000 — leaving  about  18-19,000 
missing  on  the  way.  Estimates  in  the  East  are  always  uncertain  (cp. 
infra,  n.  248). 

1®^  P.  135.  F.O.  78/431.  From  Sir  Hugh  Rose  of  February  20, 

1841,  enclo.  in  Ponsonby,  No.  70  of  February  21  ;  also  in  Lev.  Ill,  No.  190. 
1®®  P.  135.  Submission  of  MehemetAli.  Driault,  Tome  IV.  Nos.  1-50 

contain  much  valuable  new  material  on  this  subject,  and  the  negotiations 
of  Napier  and  Fanshawe  (who  appears  as  ‘Flanshaw’).  Ponsonby 
comes  in  for  much  criticism,  but  the  British  documents  in  his  defence 
are  not  quoted. 

^®®  P.  136.  Omissions  and  suppressions  in  Blue  Books,  iSjg-^o.  The 
Levant  Correspondence,  Pt.  I.,*  A.  &  P.  ist  Session  [1841],  XXIX  [322  and 
304],  1-735.  As  regards  Russia,  then  generally  regarded  as  the  enemy  of 
England,  the  omissions  are  numerous.  Suggestions  by  Ponsonby  from 
Constantinople  that  the  Russians  have  stirred  up  Mehemet  Ali  to  attack 
the  Sultan  are  deleted  from  various  despatches  {Lev.  I,  Nos.  9,  16,  18, 
26).  Lev.  I,  No.  5  of  February  12,  1839,  omits  evidence.  Next,  all 

*  In  compilation  I  have  been  aided  by  Miss  Lillian  M.  Penson.  For 
omissions,  etc.  in  Blue  Books  for  1841-5,  vide  infra,  ch.  vii,  n.  297. 
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rrtrrcnrr.H  tu  Rijssi.i's  iniihility  to  lUKlrr^o  ;i  war  are  omitted  {Lev,  I 
Nos.  5,0,  i'2',1),  lutrrvirws  with  thr  Russian  Emperor  arc  cut  out  of  the  part 
of  the  despatch  ptihlished,  or  omitted  alto,i^ethcr,  as  in  a  despatch  {Lev.  I 
No.  .jni)  from  C.lanriearde  of  Novrinber  :^o.  As  the  Emperor  expressed 
himself  as  pn>-hritish  .ind  anti- French,  aiul  more  so  in  each  case  than 
Nesselrode,  tlie  eiVeet  is  mi-sleadimt.  An  important  despatch  of  Palmerston 
to  (hanville  (/.re.  I,  No.  Ih!)  of  Jmte  has  the  crucial  passage  omitted 
which  dechues  that  the  ohje<'l  of  Russia  is  to  weaken  Turkey.  The 
passaj.’ie  showing;  that  Marshal  Soult  was  anti-Russian  is  also  omitted 
(/.A-.  1,  No.  loi).  An  important  incident  at  the  end  of  June  1839,  when 
l^ea\tvale  wrote  horn  N'ienna  (in  conjunction  with  Metternidi)  to  advocate 
the  ininnltu  tion  of  a  Russi.m  stptatiron  into  the  Mediterranean  is  much 
ohscureil  hy  omissions  (/.^c.  I,  Nos.  107 -jo).  Palmerston’s  refusal,  as  yet, 
to  admit  this  stig.ktf^stion,  is  much  minimised  {I^r.  I,  No.  iii). 

’l*he  gooil  iniluem’f'  of  Austria  and  Metternich  in  trying  to  unite  Russia 
with  I’audatul  and  I'aiglatKl  with  France  is,  on  the  whole,  rather  depreciated 
I,  Nos.  u‘8,  107,  io<), '^02,  *.it)7).  On  the  other  hand,  a  despatch  of 
Atigust  ii,  in  vvhi<  h  E<»rd  Htsuivalr  declares  that  M<*t(eriueh  has  *  escaped’ 
him,  is  tmiilted  altogether.  A  published  despatch  {Liw.  I,  No.  288  of 
Atigust  22)  omits  the  great  cr<'di(  asc  ribed  to  llu'  Austrian  representative 
at  Constantinople  for  protnoting  tlie  Km‘op(’aii  asi)ect  of  things  with  the 
'Turks.  Finally  a  published  despatch  [h'v.  I,  Nt>.  393  of  November  16) 
t)mits  tine  passage  declaritig  that  Metterni('h  believes  that  no  settlement 
with  M<'h<*niet  Ali  will  he  more  tliau  a  triu’e.  'Fids  is  an  important  light 
on  Austrian  policy. 

Prussia  is  not  nuu'h  mentioiu'd,  and  the  fac’t  that  she  is  described  as 
*  a  satellite  of  Aaslria  *  is  not  diseUKsed  in  one  despatch  referring  to  her 
{Lrv.  I,  No.  304). 

'The  treatment  of  Franc<'  is  of  <’ourse  (h(‘  most  important,  and  the 
test  as  to  omissions,  Most  referenees  to  King  Louis  Philippe  are  omitted, 
particularly  an  imporlatit  one  reported  on  January  uy,  1840.  When  his 
views  arc  <iuuU:d  they  are  <irs(’rll>(‘d,  with  stum;  inaccuracy,  as  those  of  the 
French  (iovornment.  'Plicy  omit  Bulwer’s  hints  (/Vigust  30)  as  to  Soult’s 
ignorance  of  the  Fkist  and  on  tint  wcakne.ss  of  his  Ministry  {Lev.  1,  No.  270). 
The  fact  that  the  King  is  more  pacific  than  th(!  Miinstry  is  obscured  by 
omksions  {Imk  I,  Nos.  313,  315,  317).  The  extreme  friction  between 
Ru.s.sia  and  France  is  largely  concealed  by  omissions  (c.g.  Lev.  I, 
No.  357). 

A  good  many  of  the  despatches  of  Poiisonby  are  devoted  to  the  internal 
difficulticH  of  Turkey  and  intrigues  at  Constantinople.  But,  as  he  invariably 
ascribes  the  disturbances  to  Ru.ssian  influence,  it  was  difHcult  to  insert 
many  of  them  in  the  Blue  Book.  Generally  speaking  it  may  be  said  that 
Russia  came  to  terms  with  Palmerston  front  November  22,  1839,  onwards 
{Lev.  I,  No.  401),  and  thereafter  Anglo-Rassiari  relations  were  good. 
Palmerston  tliercforc  exerted  himself  to  keep  anything  anti-Russian  out  of 
the  Blue  Books,  but  was  less  solicitous  about  offending  France. 

The  crucial  question,  however,  is  whctlmr  the  Blue  Book  gives  an 
accurate  account  of  the  broaeix  with  Fraixcc.  Guizot  remarked  later  that 
‘  France  would  not  have  quarrelled  about  the  treaty  of  the  15th  July  (1840) 
if  they  had  htid  fair  warning  that  it  would  be  signed  without  them  if  not 
with  them.  Guizot  assured  him  (Cowley)  that  the  warning  was  not 
given.’  *  Palmerston  wrote  a  private  letter  on  this  subject,  using  Levant 

♦  Bulwer,  Life  of  Palmerston^  III,  425-33.  Letters  of  Hobhouse,  July  7, 1843 ; 
of  Palmerston,  July  27. 
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Correspondence  for  his  text.  He  quotes  first  {Lev.  I,  No.  281)  to  show  that 
he  warned  Sebastian!  on  September  4,  1839,  that  we  would,  if  necessary, 

‘  act  in  concert  with  a  less  number  than  the  four  ’  Great  Powers  to  check 
Mehemet  Ali.  He  desired  that  Soult  should  see  the  despatch  in  which 
this  conversation  was  recorded.  A  similar  warning  was  given  on  Sep¬ 
tember  23  and,  though  the  published  version  omits  references  to  the 
French  King,  it  preserves  the  warning.*  Also  the  French  Ambassador  was 
asked  to  repeat  the  conversation  to  Soult.  In  an  instruction  to  Granville 
of  October  29  {Lev.  I,  No.  358)  obscure  hints  on  the  same  subject  are  given. 
Palmerston  states  in  his  letter  that  a  copy  of  this  despatch  was  given  to 
Soult,  but  there  is  no  instruction  to  that  effect  in  the  despatch  itself.  A 
letter  from  Palmerston  of  January  5,  1840  {Lev.  I,  No.  430),  informed 
Sebastian!  that  Austria,  Great  Britain,  Prussia  and  Russia  had  come  to 
agreement  and  hoped  for  the  concurrence  of  France.  A  sketch  of  the 
proposed  Four-Power  (or  Five-Power)  Convention  was  given  by  Palmerston 
to  Sebastian!,  as  is  shown  by  a  reference  in  Granville’s  despatch  of  Janu¬ 
ary  24  {Lev.  I,  No.  458),  and  as  is  still  more  clear  in  the  unpublished  version. 
In  March  Sebastian!  was  recalled  and  Guizot  came  to  London  as  French 
Ambassador.  Palmerston  recorded  a  conversation  with  Guizot  in  a 
despatch  to  Vienna  of  March  12,  1840  {Lev.  I,  No.  512),  in  which  he 
intimated  that  England  would  act  with  other  Powers  if  necessary,t  and  even 
discussed  the  possibility  of  war  with  France.  On  April  3  {Lev.  I,  No.  533) 
Granville  reported  that  no  change  in  French  views  was  to  be  expected,  and 
on  the  15th  {Lev.  I,  No.  546)  he  repeated  that  France  would  never  agree  to 
coerce  Mehemet  AU.  On  April  1 7  {Lev.  I,  No.  547)  Granville  reported  Thiers 
as  declining  to  join  a  Conference  of  Five  Powers,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  drive  Mehemet  Ali  out  of  Syria.  The  reason  he  gave  for  refusal  was  that 
a  French  refusal  to  join  in  coercion,  after  the  Conference  met,  would  be  a 
more  marked  separation  than  a  refusal  beforehand.  After  this  Palmerston 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  consult  France  further  and  did  not  do  so. 
On  July  15  he  concluded  a  Four-Power  Treaty  to  drive  Mehemet  Ali  from 
Syria.  This  aim  was  successful  and  was  executed  by  the  British  fleet  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  France  was  humiliated  because  she  was  left  out, 
and  thought  of  going  to  war.  At  such  a  time  she  naturally  complained  that 
she  had  not  been  consulted. 

In  his  rather  lengthy  survey  Palmerston  argued  that  France  had  had 
fair  warning  that  the  Four-Power  Treaty  would  be  signed  without  France 
and  that  she  would  be  left  out  of  the  European  Concert.  That  is  a  matter 
purely  for  diplomats  or  historians  to  settle.  But  what  is  of  real  interest 
for  our  purpose  is  that  Palmerston  relied  solely  on  a  Blue  Book  to  prove  his 
case.  There  were  serioiis  omissions  in  this  Blue  Book,  which  have  already 
been  mentioned.  Much  was  omitted  in  deference  to  national  suscepti¬ 
bilities.  Ponsonby’s  Russophobia,  Austria’s  timidity  and  Prussia’s  sub¬ 
servience  to  her,  are  all  glossed  over.  They  were  friends,  so  this  deference 
was  paid  to  them.  But  the  great  essential  facts  as  to  the  quarrel  with  France 
and  Palmerston’s  justification  for  it  are  made  clear.  Reference  to  the 
original  documents  does  not  show  any  new  arguments  of  substance  or 
omissions  that  really  mattered  from  the  point  of  view  of  this  conclusion. 
It  was  not  the  first  time  that  a  Blue  Book  was  used  to  reveal  the  facts  as  to 

*  Lev.  I,  No.  313.  This  is  one  of  the  rare  cases  in  which  a  material  ch^ge 
is  made  on  publication  and  the  fact  not  indicated  by  the  paper  being  described 
as  an  extract. 

•)■  The  argument  is  slightly  misrepresented  in  the  Blue  Book.  In  a  passage 
omitted  from  it  Palmerston  expressed  the  fear  that  Austria  may  not  act  with 
the  others. 
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’rni-;  Ykau  or  Eukorr.  (1B41) 

Bin.iooKAruicAi  Notk  rou  tiik  Straits  Question  (1^4.1-53). 

Fotrit:in  OJfitr  vines  arr  surnnK'd  op  in  a  Mt'xno  on  the  rii^ht  of  the  Sultan  of 
1‘urh'v  io  ('M'lude  Forvisin  S/iifis  of'  UV/r,  ami  to  restrict  the  passage  of  Foreign 
Mcfchant  Vessels  through  the  Dauianelles  ami  liosphorus.  1C.  Hortslet,  Novem- 
hcT  I'i,  1B77.  ’Tius  is  not  altoi^rthrr  satisliu'tory,  as  ihc  situation  was  very 
dilfrivut  brforr  iB.|i  ami  al'trr  iHfjti.  Nearly  all  tlu^  International  Law 
views  an!  based  on  this  nu'ino.,  din'etly  or  inclinrlly.  I  have  tried  to 
follow  the  (locuments  of  the  tin\<*,  of  whieli  some  W(‘r('  unknown  to  Hcrtslet. 
l'Iu‘  statem<‘uts  of  Russian  historians,  as  Martens,  Jomini  and  Goriainov, 
are  ina<‘('urat.(*  (vide  hfra,  n.  218).  F.  P,  Graves,  Ojicstion  of  the  Straits  [1931], 
ehs.  vi  vii,  is  worth  (‘onsvdtiin;,  and  Sir  J.  lleadlam  Morlcy,  ch.  viii,  in 
Studies  in  Diplomatic  History  [i<)3o]. 

l\  138,  F,(>.  'jll/.yzj,  d'o  Ponsonby,  No.  14.  of  January  26,  1841. 

P.  138.  ir.»V.d.  Weisungen  naeh  England,  305.  To  Esterhdzy, 
Janujiry  7,  184,1,  ))artie,  Nos.  2  and  3  of  January  22. 

P.  139.  IF.^V.d.  Beriehtc  aus  ICugland,  305.  Charles  Napier  to 
Lord  Napier,  F<‘bruary  17,  184.1. 

P.  140.  A,F.F.  Angletern',  Brj;.  I'rom  Bourqueney,  No.  107  of 
November  13,  1840  ;  No.  lop  of  November  18.  Driault,  IV,  Nos.  8  and  9, 
gives  an  imi)ortant  clespateh  and  private  letter  to  Paris  of  November  8. 

P.  140.  AJCJ\  Angleterre,  856.  PVom  Bourqueney,  No.  2  of 
January  7,  1841.  The  reunion  was  from  January  2  to  6. 

P,  X4X,  AJLF.  Anglelerre,  (>57.  'Po  Bourqueney,  No.  5  of  Febru¬ 
ary  13,  1841, 

P,  141.  A.E,P\  (>37.  'Fo  Bourqueney,  No.  6  of  March  7,  1841  ; 
No.  8  of  March  13.  From  Bourqueney,  No.  16  of  March  9  ;  No.  18  of 
March  1 1 . 

P.  141.  F.O.  2y/Q2$n  From  Granville,  No.  87  of  March  12,  1841. 

P.  142.  F.O,  78/427.  I’o  Lord  Pon.sonby,  No.  77  of  April  10,  1841. 

P.  142.  A,E,F.  Angletcrre,  G57.  No.  31  of  April  13,  1841.  From 
Bourqueney,  reporting  E.stcrhdzy  and  Brimnow. 

P.  142.  W,S.A,  305.  WcLsungen  nach  England.  To  Esterh^zy, 
partre,  March  31,  1841,  and  No.  2  of  March  31.  F.O.  7/298.  From  Lord 
Bcauvalc,  No.  79  of  April  22,  1841, 

P.  143.  F.O.  78/433.  From  Poasonby,  No.  132  of  April  14,  1841  ; 
No.  138  of  April  21,  with  cnclos.,  both  reed.  May  17. 

P.  143.  A.E.F.  Angletcrre,  657.  From  Bourqueney,  No.  45  of 
May  24,  1840.  F.O.  27/620.  To  Bulwer,  No.  76  of  June  ii,  1841. 

P,  144.  F.O.  27/620.  To  Bulwer,  No.  77  of  June  ii,  1841. 

P.  144.  A.E.F.  Angletcrre,  658.  From  Bourqueney,  No.  56  of 
June  24,  1841. 

P.  144.  A.E.F.  Angletcrre,  658.  To  Bourqueney,  No.  29  of  July  i, 

1841. 
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213  JV.S,A.  Weisungen  nach  England,  306.  Mettemich  to 

Apponyi,  Septenaber  2,  1841. 

2^^  P.  145.  The  Straits  Convention  of  18^1  and  Brunnow's  abrogation  of 
Treaty  of  Unkiar  SkelessL 

The  Treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi  actually  expired  in  autumn  1841. 
Palmerston,  as  seen  in  the  text,  claimed  in  1853  that  Bruiinow  promised 
before^  the  signature  of  the  Convention  to  see  that  this  would  take  place. 
It  is  difficult  to  find  a  document  giving  the  promise  in  1841,  though  many 
could  be  quoted  for  1839-40  which  promise  to  abrogate  the  treaty.  The 
most  specific  statement  is  in  a  despatch  from  Nesselrode  to  Medem  at  Paris 
of  December  26,  1839.  was  actually  reproduced  in  the  Blue  Book  in 
April  1841.  After  referring  to  the  exclusive  protection  of  Russia  it  says, 

‘  Is  not  France  aware  that,  far  from  taking  advantage  of  that  instrument, 
we  have  spontaneously  declared  ourselves  ready  to  forego  it,  if  w^e  could 
obtain  in  exchange  for  it  the  recognition  of  the  principle  of  public  European 
law,  which,  in  truth,  would  indeed  close  to  foreign  flags  the  entrances  into 
one  of  the  two  Straits  of  Constantinople,  but  which  would  prohibit  to  our 
own  vessels  entrance  into  the  other.  Finally  ...  we  had  still  spon¬ 
taneously  proposed  that,  if  it  should  become  necessary  to  advance  our  fleet 
and  our  troops  to  the  succour  of  the  Sultan’s  capital,  that  measure  should 
be  deprived  of  all  appearance  of  isolation,  that  it  should  not  be  exclusively 
Russian  but  solemnly  announced  as  an  European  measure.’  These 
‘  facts  *  are  described  as  ‘  notorious.’  This  document  was  published  as 
Lev,  I,  No.  446.  F,0.  65/277  shows  that  Palmerston  submitted  some  of 

the  papers  of  this  Blue  Book  before  publication  to  Brunnow  on  March  16, 
1841 .  Brunnow  returned  them  on  April  10,  with  requests  for  the  omission 
of  the  drafts  of  the  Convention  of  1840,  which  Palmerston  accorded. 
Brunnow  made  no  objection  to  the  publication  of  the  above,  or  of  any  other, 
statements  abrogating  Unkiar  Skelessi.  It  is  quite  clear  that  he  could 
have  used  the  opportunity  of  doing  so.  The  Blue  Book  was  published  in 
April  1841,  i.e,  b^ore  the  Convention  of  July  was  signed. 

In  his  letter  of  1853  Palmerston  strongly  affirms  that  Brunnow  promised 
some  time  after  the  Syrian  campaign,  i.e.  early  in  1841,  ‘  to  let  the  Treaty 
of  Unkiar  Skelessi  expire’  (it  would  do  so  in  the  autumn  of  1841)  ‘  without 
attempt  at  renewal.’  He  adds,  ‘  I  am  sure  that  Brunnow  will  not  deny  this 
imderstanding.  I  cannot  undertake  to  say  whether  there  is  any  written 
record  of  it  in  the  Foreign  Office.’  *  I  have  not  found  any  written  record 
save  the  correspondence  about  the  proposed  Blue  Book,  but  that  seems 
sufficient.  Brunnow  certainly  allowed  statements  to  be  published  in 
April  1841  (i.e.  two  months  before  the  signature  of  the  Straits’  Convention) 
affirming  that  Russia  is  ‘  ready  to  forego  ’  the  ‘  advantage  ’  of  Unkiar 
Skelessi,  in  return  for  an  agreement  closing  both  Bosphorus  and  Dardanelles 
to  all  foreign  flags.  This  permission  seems  to  be  a  sufficient  pledge.  In 
fact  the  Treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi  expired  without  Russia  making  an 
attempt  at  renewal  in  the  autumn  of  1841.  Ghekib  had  described  it  as 
‘  a  slow  poison  ’  in  June  1840,!  and  Turkey  took  the  opportunity  to  get 
rid  of  it  a  year  later. 

2^5  p.  Brunnow  on  ^ guarantee^  not  being  in  the  Straits  Convention  of 

1841.  A  discussion  between  Brunnow  and  Aberdeen  is  reported  by  the 
former  on  June  15,  1853.  Brunnow  said  a  guarantee  had  been  proposed 
by  Austria  but  struck  out  by  Palmerston  in  1841.  ‘  The  preamble  of  the 

*  Pte.  Clar,  MSS.  Palmerston  to  Clarendon,  April  10,  1853. 

t  W.S.A.  Berichte  aus  England,  295.  From  Neumann,  No.  14  Litt.  G.  of 
Jime  10,  1840. 
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I'rraty  expresses  the  tinirr  for  the  niainirnanr<%  hut  contracts  no  obligation 
for  it.  'rhis  reflection  is  no  enj^agenieiit  in  strict  law  ;  it  is  the  preface  to  a 
stipulation  relalinu;  solvh  to  the  chsitig  of  the  Straits  in  time  of  fjeace  ’  Marten* 
Trait/s  conclus  far  la  Rtmie,  XII, 

This  interpre(atit>n  is  conlirnieil  from  other  sources. 

1\  U\.y,  Violation  of  the  Straits  Convention  of  1 841  by  passage  of  a  single 
ship,  Palmerston  wrote  in  private  that  the  Convention  confined  the 
admission  of  even  siiutle  vessels  to  lii'ht  vessels  destined  for  the  use  of  the 
embassies  and  missions  at  CIt)nstantinople.  It  was  not  for  ‘  heavy  ships 
of  war'  (Palmerston  to  Bloomfield,  pte.  lilo,  AISS.  F.O.  lr.6/2Q  of 
November  lif),  iH.p)). 

There  is,  however,  one  instanee  in  which  the  Charlemagne,  a  French 
*  heavy  ship  of  war  '  of  f)o  ^ums,  passed  up.  This  was,  however,  by  express 
pennissiou  of  the  Sultan,  and  haigland  and  Austria  both  stipulated  that 
no  premlent  should  he  estahlishetl.  'Phis  is  well  known,  but  there  was 
another  in  iB5;p  In  Anj<usl  the  French  warship  Friedland  (120  guns) 
grounded  in  Besika  Bay.  It  was  in  serious  danger,  was  got  off  and  towed  to 
Clonstantinople  for  repairs  (my  article,  EJLR.,  October  1934,  662).  No 
prot<*st  se.ems  to  have  been  nuule  by  Russia  and  the  circumstances  are 
obviously  V(‘ry  exceptional.  Noiu^  the  less  there  is  a  case  for  supposing 
that  a  sovereign  or  hi.s  representative  could  he,  allowed  to  pass  up  in  a 
warship. 

P.  147.  Article  //  of  the  Straits  Convention  of  18.^1,  Passage  of  light 
vessels  through  the  Straits.  'The  whoI<‘  tiuestion  of  tlur  meaning  of  this  clause 
has  been  examiiuul  by  me  with  the  expert  aitl  of  Admiral  Richmond  and 
Mr,  H,  H.  Brindley  (vide  PIJLR.^  October  1934,  ()57--72).  The  conclusion 
is  that  the  Convemtioa  put  no  limit  on  the  number  oflight  vessels,  provided 
that  they  reecive^l  a  proper Similarly  the  term  *  light  vessel’  was 
never  defined  (id.  ()(ii)  evtm  by  the  'Furks.  The  Russians  tried  to  argue 
in  thtvt  the  term  ‘  light  vessels’  eovenxl  frigates  of  over  30  guns.  If 
this  be  so,  there  is  no  known  violation  of  the  Straits  up  to  August  1853 
under  the  cover  of  *  light  ships,’  for  the  hcavic.sl  ‘  light  vessel  ’  that  passed 
was  H.M.S.  Retribution,  a  sixth-rate  of  i,G4i  ions  and  of  28  guns.  Under 
special  circumstances  (vide  my  articles,  E.H.R.,  April  1934,  277-8 ; 
October  1934,  670-2)  two  French  and  two  British  mail-steamers  passed 
up  in  company  in  September  1853,  but  this  was  an  evasion,  not  a  violation, 
of  the  Convention.  For  the  limit  of  numbers  depended  not  on  the  treaty 
but  on  the  Sultan’s  will,  and  he  assented  to  the  four  thus  simultaneously 
passing  the  Straits. 

P.  147.  Violation  of  the.  Straits  Convention  of  j8^i  by  the  passage  of  a 
substantial  portion  of  ajleet  through  the  Straits.  From  1841  to  1853  there  is  no 
real  example  of  this.  In  1849  Admiral  Parker  brought  his  squadron  past 
the  Outer  Castles  and  anchored  between  Sestos  and  Abydos.  He  acted 
thus  on  his  own  responsibility,  after  receiving  advice  from  Stratford.  But 
this  was  not  intended  to  be  a  violation  of  the  Convention,  for  it  was  argued 
that  this  station  was  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Straits,  and  that  the  Straits 
were  not  passed  unless  ships  had  gone  beyond  it.  This  contention. was  not 
accepted  and  Palmerston  abandoned  it  for  the  future.  The  whole  argu¬ 
ment  is  set  forth  in  App.  IV. 

There  was  no  other  violation  of  the  Straits  by  a  portion  of  a  fleet, 
unless  we  suppose  that  the  passage-up  of  the  Franco-British  squadrons  on 
October  22,  1B53,  was  such  a  violation.  Stratford  thought  that  it  was  and 
tried  to  delay  the  passage  until  hostilities  had  actually  begun  with  Russia, 
which  they  did  the  next  day  (October  23).  But,  as  the  Turks  had  actually 
declared  war  on  October  4,  it  might  be  argued  that  the  state  of  war  termi- 
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nated  all  treaties,  and  that  the  Straits  Convention  was  really  in  abeyance 
on  that  day.  In  any  case  the  evasion  on  the  22nd  was  almost  purely 
technical  if  it  anticipated  hostilities  by  one  day.  The  statements  of 
Russian  historians,  as  Goriainov,  Martens  and  Jomini,  are  inaccurate  and 
misleading  {vide  my  article,  E.H.R,y  October  1934,  663-5). 

P.  148.  F.O.  195/171.  From  Gapt.  W.  F.  Williams,  R.A.,  April  3, 

1841. 

P.  148.  Martens,  'Traites  conclus  par  la  Russie,  XII,  154,  gives 
Nicholas’  view,  which  is  confirmed  by  a  good  deal  of  evidence  from  other 
sources.  Nesselrode,  Lettres  et  PapierSy  Paris  [n.d.],  X,  6-7. 

221  P.  148.  F.O.  78/429.  To  Ponsonby,  No.  193  of  August  6,  1841. 
App^*  by  the  Queen  ;  quoted  by  me  in  E.H.R.,  October  1934,  667. 

222  p.  140.  A.  E.  F.  Russie,  208.  From  a  memo  on  the  Mensikov 
mission,  March  19,  1853.  Vide  E.H.R.,  October  1934,  667. 

223  p.  i^g,  Pte,  Russ.  MSS.  G.D.  22/11,  Aberdeen  to  Russell, 
September  22,  1853  ;  pte.  Glad.  MSS.,  Aberdeen  to  Gladstone,  September  24. 

224  p.  Report  in  Morning  Post  of  August  26,  1841. 

225  p.  151.  Peel  in  the  Commons,  August  27,  1841. 

223  P.  153.  F.O.  78/735.  From  Stratford,  No.  92  of  September  2, 
1848. 
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THE  FRUITS  OF  REFORM 

CHAPTER  VI 

The  First  Phase  ;  Reform  from  the  ‘  Rose  Chamber  ’ ;  Reschid  (1841-2). 

General  Bibliographical  Note  for  Chapters  VI  to  IX. 

MSS.  Sources.  F.O.,  W.S.A.  and  JSf.R.A.  A.E.F.  are  added  at  certain 
points.  But  the  others  are  used  as  under  Mahmud  {vide  supra,  pp.  399-400, 
Bibliographical  Note) .  But  the  private  Strat.  MSS.,  F.O.  352  728-35,  are  useful. 
Unfortunately  they  do  not  contain  private  letters  to  Aberdeen  (1841-6), 
with  whom  Stratford  was  not  friendly,  but  there  are  other  papers  of 
importance  during  that  period. 

Contemporary  and  Secondary  Accounts. 

The  most  important  general  accounts  are  A.  Ubicini,  Letters  on  Turkey, 
2  vols.  [1856],  a  valuable  study  at  first-hand  almost  exactly  covering 
the  period  and  dealing  with  every  phase.  Vol.  II  is  important  on  the 
provinces.  Sir  G.  Larpent,  Turkey,  borrowed  a  good  deal  from  both. 
White,  Three  Tears  \in  Constantinople],  is  of  first-class  importance  except  for 
the  provinces.  Stratford  Canning,  Life,  by  Lane-Poole,  II,  is  of  high  value. 
Macfarlane,  Turkey,  2  vols.  [1850],  is  a  narrative  of  journeys  both  to 
Constantinople  and  the  provinces  during  the  years  1847-8,  and  is 
important  as  showing  the  failure  of  reform. 

Sir  A.  H.  Layard,  Autobiography  and  Letters  [1903],  2  vols.,  is  useful 
as  regards  the  provinces  from  1839  onwards.  Vol.  II,  chs.  iii,  iv  are 
important  for  the  years  1842—53  when  he  was  associated  with  Stratford. 
For  a  penetrating  study  of  the  reform,  vide  II,  82-101. 

Jorga  is  still  excellent  as  a  survey,  and  Ed.  Engelhardt,  La  Twrquie  et 
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l,c  TdTKimat.  u'k(>ju\(iu(l  fUK<^  jours,  Paris  [  lUH-j],  2  vols.,  gives  a  good  general 
iUTounl,  hilt  is  st  anly  in  detaiL 

-'■i?  P.  if)h.  Rtwchul  tmd  Rtform.  It  is  ciiHicult  to  sum  up  Reschid. 
Pool(%  LiJ(\  n,  nU'  14,  gives  Stratforirs  ratlier  favourable  impressions. 
But  he  (iocs  not  distinguish  Ix'tweeii  th<'  reforms  due  to  Rcschid  direct 
and  diose  inspired  by  Slratfor<L  F.  S.  Rodkey  has  a  useful  article  on 
*  Lord  Palmerston  and  the  Rejuvenation  of  'Turkey, ’  Pt.  II  (1839-41), 
Jottrn.  Mod.  //dh,  June  ip^o,  and  adds  R<*sehid\s  memo  on  reform  of 
August  12.  ih'tt),  Nlaefaiiam',  'Iurkn\  II,  chs.  xix  and  xxv,  dwells  on 
kesehid's  had  points,  Init  Layar<l’s  Autohioj^ra/dr}}  is  more  favourable  and 
denies  that  his  finaneial  laxity  was  injurious  to  the  public  interest. 
Lord  Cllanmdon  was  a  great  opponent  of  his  and  wrote  to  Stratford  in 
PU\  Strut,  MSS.,  F.O.  that,  if  <a>rrupt  persons  were  ineligible  for 

olhee,  •  Ri^sehid  would  stand  hut  a  i)oor  chance  if  that  rule  were  rigidly 

applied  ’  (Si'ptemher  22,  r  1  1  00 

Ptc.  Strut.  MSS.  F.o.  Stratford,  February  9,  1858, 

was  seV(*re  on  his  private  vi(*(*s-  Stratloid  wiolt^  giimly  (F.O.  78/516. 
From  Stratford,  February  iB,  iB.pL  separate)  that  you  could  only  succeed 
in  promoting  ndorin  '  by  ov(*rlooking  many  unj^iilat.ible  proceedings. 
And,  among  th(*sc  w‘er<'  not  only  R(*s('hid  s  private  lile,  but  his  public 

c'harac  t  (*r. 

Reschid  is  believc'd  to  have  been  for  a  parliamimtary  regime  and  to 
have  foreshadow<‘d  it  by  his  promotion  oi  local  jutjlLsscs  or  1  epresentative 
councils.  F.O.  Fr<»m  Stratford,  No.  84  ol  March  14,  1849, 

enclo.  his  memo  laid  belori*  the  Sultan,  says  ‘  Ihere  is  no  question  of  trans¬ 
ferring  any  portion  of  powca*  from  the  Sovereign  to  his  subjects.*  It  does 
not  appear  that  Stratlbrd  ev<‘r  wished  for  a  parliamentary  regime  or  even 
for  local  represtaualive  councils.  Vide  my  article  in  Lamb.  Hist.  Journ., 

October  nvvb 

P.  158.  ILO.  78/431.  From  Ponsonby  to  Palmerston,  pte.  of 

a2tt  jPjQ,  Christians  vi  navy  and  army.  Vide  h.O.  7^V33^  regards 
Christians  m  the  navy,  F.O.  7»/33i-  Ponsonby,  No.  1 19  of 

May  10,  1838.  FIc  says  he  pressed  on  Reschid  a  plan  ol  enlisting  Chnstiam 
in  the  navy,  *  of  which  lie  appeared  to  approve.*  Later  on  he  did  actually 
introduce  Greeks  into  the  navy.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
it  would  have  been  almost  impo.s.sible  to  get  Turkish  seamen.  As  regards 
the  army  Mahmud  is  declared  to  have  considered  the  advice  of  a  distin¬ 
guished  diplomat  *  to  introduce  Christian  soldiers  into  thc^  arrny  and  to 
have  refused.  G.  Macfarlane,  Turkey^  II,  278.  This  policy  is  said  to 
have  been  discus.sed  in  the  last  days  of  Mahmud  at  a  council.  Vi  e 
F.O.  78/354.  From  Ponsonby,  No.  20  of  February  6,  1839. 

23“  P.  160.  F.O.  78/359.  From  Ponsonby,  separate,  October  22, 

^^31  p.  160.  The  text  of  the  Gulhani  decree  is  given  in  E.  ^^^y^slet, 
Map  of  Europe  by  Treaty,  11,  1002-5.  The  story  in  the  text  is  from  N.K.A. 
Testa.  Other  accounts  of  the  ceremony  arc  in  Jouannin  ct  von  Gaver, 
Turquie  [1843],  445-9,  and  in  Memoirs  of  Prince  de  Joinville  [1895],  140-3. 

232  P.  161.  Pr.R.A.  From  Testa,  No.  54  of  November  13,  i839- 
F.O.  78/360.  From  Ponsonby,  No.  301  of  November  5,  1839. 

283  p.  162.  N.R.A.  From  Testa,  No.  54  of  November  13,  1839. 

234  p,  162.  F.O.  78/360.  From  Ponsonby,  No.  334  of  December  17, 

1839,  enclo.  of  December  3.  ^  u 

233  p.  162.  F.O.  78/360.  From  Ponsonby,  No.  301  of  November  5, 

1839,  To,  No,  181  of  December  2. 
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236  p.  163.  J^.R.A,  From  Testa,  No.  548  of  May  27,  1840. 

23'^  P.  163,  F.O.  78/43^’  From  Ponsonby,  No.  28  of  February  i, 
1841,  with  Palmerston's  minute  and  his  despatch.  F.O.  78/427.  To, 
No.  40  of  March  2  ;  unnumbered  of  March  24,  initialled  V.R.  :  To, 
No.  64  of  April  I . 

238  p.  163.  F.O.  78/432.  From  Ponsonby,  No.  117  of  March  2Q, 

1841.  F.O.  78/433?  128  of  April  7. 

238  P.  164,  WMte,  Three  Tears  [in  Constantinople'],  I,  159-67. 

2*6  P.  164.  F.O.  78/359*  From  Ponsonby,  No.  263  of  September  24, 
1839  ;  separate  and  secret  of  October  8. 

2^  P.  165.  F.O.  78/476.  From  Stratford,  No.  47  of  March  9,  1842  ; 
F.O.  78/476,  No.  67  of  March  27  with  attached  Memo. 

2^8  p.  155.  F.O.  78/523*  From  Stratford,  No.  260  of  December  13, 
1843. 

2^6  p.  16^^  p  78/478.  From  Stratford,  No.  125  of  Jime  9,  1842. 

2^^  P.  165.  F.O.  jSl^iS.  From  Stratford,  separate  of  February  18, 
1843. 

2^6  p.  i55^  p  Q^  78/433*  From  Ponsonby,  No.  159  of  May  ii,  1841. 
F.O.  78/476.  From  Stratford,  No.  67  of  March  27,  1842,  Memo. 

2^6  p,  166.  F.O.  78/434.  From  Ponsonby,  pte.  June  12,  1841. 

2^’  P.  166.  F.O.  96/25.  Minute  by  Palrnerston,  March  18,  1856. 

2^6  p.  1 5^^  Turkish  Army,  conditions  and  recruitment  (cp.  supra,  ch.  i,  n.  48, 
p.  30).  F.O.  78/434.  From  Ponsonby,  private  of  June  8,  1841,  enclosing 
letter  of  Capt.  Williams  of  June  7.  Both  sum  up  strongly  against  employing 
Christian  officers.  F.O.  78/476.  From  Stratford,  No.  65  of  March  27, 

1842,  enclo.  General  Jochmus  of  March  21,  gives  a  detailed  report  on  the 
unfitness  of  the  forces  in  this  year,  and  these  agree  generally  with  the 
report  of  Rose  in  1850. 

The  recruitment  was  a  difficulty  everywhere  and  the  Albanian  revolt 
against  it  was  very  serious  {F.O.  78/519.  From  Stratford,  No.  124  of 
June  16,  1843  ;  F.O.  78/520,  No.  159  of  July  31).  It  was  got  under. 
Recruits  could  not  of  course  be  raised  from  Syria  and  Palestine  with 
ease  after  the  departure  of  Ibrahim.  In  i860  Fuad  sent  hundreds  of 
recruits  from  Damascus  handcuffed  to  Constantinople  because  for  many 
years  the  supply  had  been  inadequate.  Recruitment  in  Kurdistan  was 
small,  and  it  was  never  attempted  before  the  Crimean  war  in  Iraq  or 
Arabia.  Anatolia  produced  the  largest  supply ;  Macedonia,  and  ultimately 
Albania,  the  rest.  But  in  Albania  the  recruiting  was  voluntary.  A  very 
unfavourable  description  of  the  effects  of  conscription  in  Asia  Minor  is 
given  in  C.  Macfarlane,  Turkey,  ch.  xxiii. 

Turkish  Army.  Numbers.  F.O.  78/554.  From  Stratford,  No.  35  of 
February  29,  1844  ;  F.O.  78/557,  No.  57  of  May  6.  These  figures  do 
not  quite  agree  with  two  later  returns.  F.O.  78/882.  No.  275  of 
September  7,  1850.  From  Stratford,  enclo.  report  of  Col.  Rose  of  July, 
and  F.O.  78/891.  From  Stratford,  No.  78  of  April  19,  1852. 

Army  Statistics. 

Stratford  (1852). 

Nizams  140,000 
Rediffs  1 13,000 
Militia  20,000 

251,000  273,000 


Rose  (1850). 

156,000 

95,000 


The  published  works  are  scanty  and  almost  useless. 
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'Thri-r  .u*r  Noinr  (irt.iils  in  Larprnt  ;nul  in  Uhicini.  Urquhart,  Military 
Slrntiith  oj  thr  Iwknh  Affm\  written  in  and  published  in  1868,  contains 
Nome  details  of  vahte  as  well  as  si)nie  tantasies. 

J.  IL  vSkene,  a  eonsular  nlHrial  ofexperienee,  in  his  Three  Eras  of  Ottoman 
liHji],  ti2.  pvns  ti\e  \i :am\-  as  r^:;.(K>o,  a  little  loo  low,  and  the 
HrMfh  ‘it  i;reaf  deal  too  hij^h.  But  his  pamphlet  is  worth 

reatlin?^. 

B.  ib';.  FJ).  Aberdeen  to  Stratford,  No.  9  of  January  20, 

iB.pi.  Palniersti)n  to  Ihmsonby,  KO.  7H;'.p.27,  No.  27  of  February  10, 
iH,|i  ;  No.  52  of  March  2:p  F.O,  78  771.  To  Stratford,  Nos.  238-9-40 
of  ( )etolu'r  1 8,p). 

P.  it>M,  'Futki\h  Navy.  F.O,  78  890.  From  Stratford,  No.  38 
of  I'Vbrtiary  18,  18  ,2.  'The  Furkisii  ileet  iti  1852  numbered  4  sail  of  the 
litte  in  eoinmissiou,  4  Iai<l  up  and  i  buiUlini;.  'Fliere  was,  however,  an 
iticrease  of  sttsun  vessels  as  frijj^ate.s.  'The  total  is  sli,cfhtly  less  than 
in  Mahmud's  day  {vide  supjti,  eh.  i,  n.  21,  ]>.  402).  The  return  above 
is  that  of  Admiral  Slade.  ‘I'here  is  an  aeeount  in  F.O.  78/430.  From 
F,  W.  ilalvert,  No.  2  (d’ Janu.uy  t,  184.1,  and  B.  W.  Walker,  January  ii, 
1841,  of  the  delivery  by  M('heinet  Ah  of  the  'Furkish  licet.  There  is  a 
rept>n  by  Sir  (h  Webster  in  F.O.  78'77:h  February  20,  1849, 

and  also  emdo.  in  Sir  Stratford  CanuinKl'i  No.  (>3  of  February  28. 
F.O.  78/8r,4.  From  Stratford,  No.  123  of  April  i8,  1831,  enclo.  a  memo 
of  Admiral  Slade,  'There  are  severe  <*ritieisms  on  the  navy  in  1847-8 
in  C.  Maefarlane,  7«rA.rv,  H,  eh.  xxiii. 
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RKvox;r  in  tuk  Pkuanon  ani>  Sivm.KMi'.NT  by  FjURope  (1841-5) 

P.  170.  Mornitifi  (Ihroniclc  of  Auf^ust  9,  1845.  Ihc  same  expression 
was  used  by  Rose,  No.  73  of  July  23,  1841,  datetl  July  24  in  E.O.  78/456, 

and  Bey,  MSS.  ,  ,  ,  ^  1 

’p.  1 72.  The  /)rw.va.  The  pte.  Bey,  MSS.  give  a  good  deal  of  general 

information,  but  it  needs  checking  from  other  sources.  Ihc  religion  and 
customs  of  the  Druses  were  very  litth^  known  until  Ibrahim  broke  into 
their  strongholds  and  captured  some  of  their  sacred  books.  The  best 
general  work  is  that  of  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  Exposi  de  la  religion  des  Druses, 
2  vols.,  Paris  [1B3B],  But  this  is  quite  antiquated.  The  accounts  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  of  Islam  and  P.  K.  Hitti,  7  he  origins  of  the  Druze  Peo^e  and 
Religion  with  extracts  from  their  sacred  writings,  Columbia  Uniy.  [1928],  are 
the  latest  attempts  to  solve  the  problem,  but  neither  is  entirely  accepted 
by  Professor  A.  J.  Rustum  or  other  authorities.^  The  account  in  the 
text  tries  to  steer  between  extremes  with  the  advice  of  Professor  R.  A. 
Nicholson.  David  Urquhart,  Ijshanon,  2  vols.  [1O60],  records  travel  in 
1849,  but  is  fantastic.  Col.  Churchill,  Mount  Lebanon,  1842-52,  3  vols., 
3rd  cd.  [1853],  and  the  Druzes  and  the  Maronites,  18^0-60  [1862],  give 
a  very  anti-Turkish  view.  They  arc  not  always  accurate,  but  coiwey 
a  good  deal  of  information  from  a  first-hand  observer,  whose  daughter 
married  a  Sheikh.  A  good  French  contemporary  account  of  the  Druses  and 
their  chiefs  in  the  forties  is  that  of  Henri  Guys  {vide  infra,  n.  293). 

P.  175.  Reminiscences  of  Daniel  Bliss  [1926],  145. 

P.  175.  600  Maronite  nobles  in  1856  as  against  164  Druses; 
Bey.  MSS.  From  Moore,  August  6,  1856. 
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P.  175.  Bey.  MSS.  From  Rose,  No.  97  of  November  24,  1845  j 
cp.  F.O.  78/620. 

2®®  P.  176.  Bey.  MSS.  Rose  to  Stratford,  No.  97  of  November  24, 
1845  ;  vide  F.O.  78/620,  3,nd  pte.  to  Wood,  October  23,  1843. 

2®’  P.  176.  Bey.  MSS.,  pte.  Rose  to  Cowley,  November  18,  1847. 

2®8  P.  178.  Bey.  MSS.,  pte.  H.  Rose  to  R.  Wood,  June  6,  1844. 

2®^  P.  179.  Bey.  MSS.  From  Rose  to  Stratford,  No.  24  of  April  30, 
1843  ;  vide  F.O.  78/536. 

P.  180.  Bey.  MSS.  Moore  to  Ponsonby,  No.  i  of  February  i,  1840. 

2®^  P.  180.  The  British  connexion  with  the  Drtises,  18^-6.  The 
suggestion  that  the  Druses  were  supported  and  favoured  by  the  British 
Government  and  its  agents  is  invariably  made  by  French  contemporary 
writers  and  has  been  repeated  by  historians.  A  few  sentences  from 
Roquemonteix,  Le  Liban  et  V expedition  francaise  en  Syrie,  Paris  [1921],  will 
show  the  general  nature  of  the  charges.  (26-8)  ‘  The  English,  who  observed 
with  displeasure  that  the  Maronites  relied  on  France  (c.  1840-2)  and 
France  showed  itself  friendly  to  them,  began  to  shake  the  independence 
of  this  country.  They  addressed  themselves  at  first  to  the  Maronites, 
but  failed  in  their  attempts  to  detach  them  from  France  ;  they  then 
turned  to  the  Druses  and  conducted  intrigues  with  them,  in  which  the 
Protestant  missionaries  acted  as  intermediaries.  They  armed  them  and 
promised  them  a  special  and  vigilant  protection.*  In  this  way  massacres 
arose  and  the  Turkish  and  British  Governments  opposed  themselves  to 
the  Shehab  dynasty.  *.  .  .  In  consequence  the  Porte,  with  England’s 
support,  suppressed  the  Emirate,  placed  all  Lebanon  under  one  man — 
the  pasha  of  Sidon — and  divided  the  country  into  two  regions — the  Maronite 
and  Druse  Kaimakamates,  etc.*  Hence,  runs  the  argument,  the  massacres 
of  1841  and  of  1844-5,  ultimately  of  i860,  were  directly  due  to  British 
support  of  the  Druses. 

One  suggestion  it  may  be  well  to  meet  at  once.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  British  Protestant  missionaries  acted  as  agents  of  their  Government. 
They  were  occasionally  asked  or  encouraged  to  provide  teachers  for 
schools. 

The  facts  are  as  follows  :  Commodore  Napier  in  his  operations  against 
Ibrahim  in  1840  was  aided  by  Maronites  as  well  as  by  Druses,  and  the 
British  Government  certainly  recognised  the  value  of  that  support.  The 
Druse  chiefs,  who  of  course  hated  the  Maronites  and  the  French,  had 
already  petitioned  to  be  under  British  protection.  This  had  been  answered 
as  follows  :  ‘  Mr.  Wood  to  say,  that  all  that  could  be  expected  of  the  British 
Government  was  the  exertion  of  their  influence  to  obtain  security  for  the 
Syrians  that  they  should  be  well  governed*  (F.O.  78/472.  From 
Ponsonby,  No.  47  of  March  3,  1840).*  The  first  hint^  that  England 
should  support  the  Druses  comes  from  Moore.  ‘  I  feel  convinced  .  .  .  that 
the  French  are  seeking  to  form  a  party  in  Lebanon.  As  the  protectors 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  they  possess  considerable  influence  among 
the  Maronites.  It  would  however  not  be  difficult  to  create  a  counter 
interest,  through  the  Druses  and  other  sects  not  under,  or  opposed  to 
that  influence.’  f  The  last  sentence  proves  clearly  that  England  had 
undertaken  no  obligations  at  this  time.  Wood,  Ponsonby ’s  agent,  arrived 
in  July  and  established  good  relations  with  the  Maronite  Patriarch,  who 
called  him  his  ‘  dear  son.’  So  did  Napier  on  landing  in  September.  But 

*  Quoted,  along  with  some  other  despatches,  in  Rodkey,  *  Lord  Palmerston 
and  Rejuvenation  of  Turkey,’  Pt.  II,  Joum.  Mod.  Htrf.,  June  1930,  21 1. 

t  Passage  suppressed  in  Lev.  II,  No.  30  (vide  F.O.  78/412).  From  Moore, 
No.  II  of  June  24,  1840. 
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arms  were  distributed  impartially  to  both  Druse  and  Maronite.  The 
appointment  of  the  Emir  Beshir  Kassim  as  Grand  Prince,  which  was  really 
due  to  Wood,  was  a  conct^ssion  to  the  Maronites  and  deeply  displeased 
the  Druses.* * * § 

Napier’s  intervention  with  M ('hornet  Ali  in  favour  of  certain  Druse 
prisoners  in  l)ec'emb(*r  ih.|c)  doubtless  impressed  the  Druses,  and  it  is 
quite  likely  that  he  made  tlunn  indiscreet  promises.  In  May  1841  Rose 
report(!d  that  the  Dru.s<'S  had  petitioned  hhigland  for  protection.  They 
wanted  it  everywhere  in  lh('  T-ebanon,  in  th(‘  Mauran,  and  in  their  remotest 
stronghold,  Djebel-Drus(‘.  'I'liey  had  a  tradition  either  that  they  were 
Ihiglish  (‘  though  not  one  Druse  could  speak  the  language  ’)  or  that  the 
hhiglish  were  Drus('.s.  ‘  Ah  noixxly,*  said  one  of  them,  ‘  could  have 
taken  Acre  in  four  hours  but  tlu'.  Drus(\s.’  'They  wanted  schools  and 
education  and  wen^  willitig  to  Ix^come  Protestants.  ‘  All  Druses  look 
forward  to  a  connection  with  khigland.’  Rose  replied  on  his  own  authority 
that  '  nothing  could  add  so  much  weight  to  my  n'presentations  on  this 
subject  to  my  Governnumt,  as  my  a.ssuranc(‘  that  the  Druses  had  determined 
to  continue  to  be  faithful  subjects  to  the  Sultan  and  to  use  their  influence 
to  preserve  pcac<^  and  uphold  his  authority.’  t  Tlu^  Drusc^s  were  lavish  in 
all  sorts  of  assurance.s.  But,  just  about  this  time,  they  began  plotting  the 
rebellion  against  the  Turks  which  actually  burst  out  in  October  1841. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  initiative  as  to  protection  came  from  the  Druses, 
and  that  the  missionaries  w(rre  not  originally  used  as  intermediaries, 
though  tlu'.y  would  doubtle.ss  have  aided  in  converting  the  Druses  to 
Protestantism, J  and  tak<m  part  in  the  educational  work. 

First,  let  us  give  the  private  thoughts  of  Palmerston.  ‘  It  is  vain  for  the 
British  Governnumt  to  hop<^  to  establish  any  uscTul  influence  over  the 
Maronit(^s.  That  people  will  always  through  the  agency  of  their  priests 
lean  upon  France  ratlu^r  than  upon  lingland.  .  .  .  But  England  may 
establish  among  the  Druses  an  influence  useful  to  England  and  serviceable 
to  the  Porte.’  §  PIcre  are  Ins  oflicial  instructions  to  Rose.  ‘  Your  despatch 
no.  39  of  the  22nd  May,  respectixig  the  friendly  feeling  entertained  by 
the  Druses  towards  Great  Britain,  and  their  ch'sirc  to  form  some  connection 
with  the  British  Government  .  .  .  the  British  Government  will  gladly 
establish  that  connection  and  that  sy.stcm  of  communication  with  the 
Druses,  which  the  Druse  chiefs  desire  ;  it  being  always  clearly  understood 
that  the  basis  of  that  connection  must  bo,  that  it  is  in  no  degree  to  interfere 
with,  or  to  weaken  the  connection  of  the  Druses  with  their  Sovereign  the 
Sultan  ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  object  and  intention  of  the  British 
Government  must  be,  by  exerting  its  good  ofllccs  and  its’  [sic]  just  influence 
at  Constantinople  in  favour  of  the  l3ruscs,  to  prevent  differences  between 
the  Druses  and  the  Sultan,  which  might  loosen  the  Bonds  which  ought  to 
exist  between  a  Sovereign  and  his  subjects. 

‘  Her  Majesty’s  Government  duly  appreciate  the  many  fine  qualities 
which  distinguish  the  character  of  the  Druse  Nation  ;  and  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  must  specially  admire  the  wish  manifested  by  the  Druses  to 
establish  some  good  system  of  Education  for  their  children  ’  [details  follow 


*  Wood  was  a  Catholic  and  may  have  been  influenced  accordingly. 

•f  F.O.  78/455.  From  Rose,  No.  39  of  May  22,  1841  ;  No.  54  of  June  6. 

t  F.O.  78/456.  From  Rose,  No.  87  of  September  16,  1841.  The  Druse 
Sheikh  Hussein  there  says,  ‘  The  agents  of  other  governments  come  frequently 
and  secretly  to  me,  endeavouring  to  establish  a  connexion  with  the  Druses  .  .  . 
I  keep  them  off  .  .  .  But  you  have  never  come  but  once,  [probably  refers  to 
Napier’s  landing]  and  then  you  came  openly,  and  we  ran  to  meet  you.’ 

§  F,0.  78/429.  Draft  and  private  letter  to  Ponsonby,  August  16,  1841. 
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in  which  the  British  Government  promise  to  consider  the  matter  and  also 
‘  to  encourage  commercial  intercourse  ’].* 

The  acceptance  of  this  overture  was  ultimately  followed  up  by  various 
other  measures.  Palmerst(ja  sought  to  promote  the  education  of  the 
Druses  by  sending  Mr.  Nicolayson,  a  missionary,  on  a  mission  of  inquiry 
and  defraying  his  expenses  from  the  Treasury,  f  In  conjunction  with 
Sheikh  Naaman  Jumblatt  he  worked  out  a  scheme  of  education  with  British 
instructors,  with  inspectors,  and  control  by  the  Bishop  of  London.  The 
Sheikh  himself  sent  his  brother  to  be  educated  in  England,  ‘  a  great  proof 
of  his  confidence.*  J  None  of  these  schemes  succeeded.  The  brother, 
after  three  years’  education,  returned  to  Lebanon  a  hopeless  imbecile.  The 
Druses,  disregarding  Rose’s  conditions,  revolted  in  October  1841.  The 
Jumblatts  promptly  had  all  their  property  confiscated  ‘  for  their  supposed 
attachment  to  Great  Britain.’  England  was  involved  in  negotiations  for 
the  release  of  certain  Druse  chiefs,  and  her  success  confirmed  their  belief 
in  her  attachment  to  their  cause.  But  during  the  autumn  of  1842  Aberdeen 
began  to  see  the  very  dangerous  consequences  of  too  much  support  of  the 
Druses  and  of  too  much  interference.  On  January  i,  1843,  he  instructed 
Rose  that  Druse  and  Maronite  should  be  treated  alike.  This  instruction 
was  not  wholly  adhered  to,  and  the  Druses  continued  to  receive  a  certain 
amount  of  protection  from  the  British.  But  it  was, -in  no  sense,  the  British 
policy  to  encourage  the  Druses  to  revolt,  their  policy  was  exactly  the  con¬ 
trary.  The  French  activity  with  the  Maronites  tended  to  encourage 
revolt,  because  the  Maronites  and  the  Catholic  cause  would  have  benefited 
by  a  Shehab  dynasty.  The  British  idea  was  to  keep  the  Druses  quiet  and 
make  them  acquiesce  in  the  status  quo.  After  the  revolt  of  1844  England 
did  not  wish  to  disarm  either  party,  and  certainly  did  not  approve  of 
disarming  only  the  Maronites. 

To  sum  up  the  evidence  : 

(1)  Moore’s  letter  of  June  24,  1840,  shows  there  was  no  oflBcial  British 
connexion  with  the  Dnises  previous  to  that  date. 

(2)  The  movement  arose  from  a  spontaneous  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Druses  to  establish  a  connexion  with  ^e  British. 

(3)  It  was  only  in  response  to  this  desire  that  Palmerston  in  his  instruc¬ 
tion  of  July  16,  1841,  proposed  to  establish  a  connexion  by  British  instruc¬ 
tion  in  schools  and  also  by  commerce.  For  the  former  purpose  missionaries 
were  to  be  used,  but  no  real  results  came  from  this  owing  to  the  revolt  in 
October. 

(4)  The  dangers  of  interference  made  Aberdeen  endeavour  to  treat 
Druses  and  Maronites  alike  from  JanuaiT^  i,  1843. 

(5)  His  endeavour  was  only  partially  successful  and  a  connexion 
remained.  The  chief  reason  of  it  was  that  the  Druses  considered  the 
French  the  enemies  of  the  British,  and  trusted  to  the  latter  to  support 
them  against  the  Maronites. 

(6)  The  interest  of  the  British  was,  however,  to  support  the  Turkish 
status  quo  of  1843,  whereas  for  different  reasons  both  the  Turks  and  Druses 
really  wished  to  upset  it.  British  policy  in  1845  was  strongly  opposed  to 
disarming  either  Maronites  or  Druses.  The  Turkish  method  of  disarming 
the  Maronites  was  strongly  disapproved  by  Aberdeen  and  Stratford. 


*  F.O.  78/454.  Palmerston  to  Rose,  No.  8  of  July  16,  1841.  Appd. 

Victoria,  R.  ,.-r,/-nAJX7Tk 

f  F.O.  Pailmerston  to  Rose,  No.  ii  of  July  q6,  1841.  Appd.  V.  R. 

Gp.  Rodkey,  Joum.  Mod.  Hist.,  June  1930,  21 1-2.  « 

t  F.O.  78/456.  From  Rose,  No.  86  of  September  7,  1841  ;  No.  93  of 

September  24. 
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(7)  In  result  England,  while  endeavouring  to  tranquillise  the  Druses 
frequently  found  them  escape  her  influence.  But  she  was  usually  prepared 
to  do  her  best  for  them,  after  each  successive  revolt,  in  lessening  their 
sentences.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  British  ever  encouraged  the 
Druses  to  revolt  except  against  Mehexuet  Ali.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in 
1841  and  in  1845,  as  indeed  on  other  occasions,  the  influence  of  British 
agents  was  all  against  revolt.  'The  Drusc^s  wore  ultimately  supported  by 
the  British  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  Maronites,  who  were  supported  by  the 
French.  Tlic  British  tended  to  get  into  a  hilse  position  when  the  Druses 
revolted,  just  as  the  Frencli  did  when  the  Maronites  rose.  But  the  British 
support  of  the  Druses  was  much  Ie.ss  constant  and  active  than  the  French 
support  of  their  opponents.  Ultimately  the  British  policy  was  pacific  for 
it  aimed  at  producing  an  equilibrium  betweem  Druses  and  Maronites  in 
‘  the  Mountain.’  So  long  as  tliat  equilibrium  existed,  the  Frcnch-Maronite 
demand  for  a  Shehab  prince,  and  the  Porte’s  demand  for  the  direct  rule  of  a 
Turkish  pasha,  were  impossible.  It  was  lherefor<‘  a  Turkish  and  French 
interest  to  disturb  the  status  ^juo,  and  a  British  interest  to  maintain  it.  (Gp, 
infroy  n.  293.) 

Allowance  must  be  mad(^  for  the  fact  that  the  French  case  has  not  been 
wholly  presented.  Permission  to  examine  their  consular  archives  at 
Beyrouth  was  refused  to  me.  Most  of  them  are  bctlicvcd  to  have  been 
accidentally  destroyed. 

p.  180.  F.O.  jQISQiy  Jwne  u,  1840.  From  Moore,  enclo.  in 
Ponsonby’s  No.  127  of  June  23,  1840. 

P.  j8i.  Btiy.MSS.,{)te.  Hugh  Rose  to  ll.Wellcsley,  December  2, 1846. 
P.  181.  Bvy.MSS,,pt€.  HughRosetoH.  Wellesley,  October  19, 1847. 

P.  182.  The  Sultan’s //rmtfrt  is  dated  September  2.  Wood  is  said 
by  some  authorities  to  have  proclaimed  the  successor  on  October  4,  z.e.  the 
night  of  the  battle.  When  the  matter  was  raised  at;  a  later  date  Wood 
said  he  did  so  on  the  8th  (vide  Bey,  MSS,  No.  40  of  December  2,  1841. 
Gp.  also  App.  I).  But  there  is  some  authority  for  the  9th  {vide  supra, 
P-  123). 

266  A,  &  P,  [1845]  P»  7^9*  From  Rose,  November  27, 

1844. 

P.  184.  Bey,  MSS.,  pte.  Rose  to  Wood,  March  22,  1842. 

P.  184.  Nejib  Pasha  in  Syria  and  in  Bagdad.  Nejib  governed 
Damascus  from  1841-2  and  Bagdad  from  1842-9.  Whether  he  was  at 
Damascus  or  Bagdad  he  remained  a  persona  grata  at  Stambul.  This  fact 
is  the  more  singular  because  in  neither  case  was  he  really  successful.  He 
was^  regarded  rather  absurdly  as  the  person  who  applied  reform  both  to 
Syria  and  to  Iraq.  In  each  case  he  won  the  favour  of  his  government  by 
app^ing  as  little  of  it  as  possible,  and  by  his  hatred  of  all  foreigners.  In 

Bagdad  as  at  Damascus  he  appears  to  have  been  accessible  to  bribery  and 
a  grasping  financier. 

As  director  of  commerce  he  was  greatly  condemned,  at  any  rate  in 
retrospect.  ‘  The  rapacity  and  corruption  of  Nejib  pasha,  who  held  the 
province  m  pawn  for  about  6  years,  not  only  arrested  all  progress,  but 
actually  forced  trade  backwards,  led  to  general  impoverishment  and  in 
some  cases  to  the  depopulation  of  districts.’  * 

9^  the  last  notices  of  Nejib  pasha  is  too  characteristic  to  be  omitted. 
A  Ghr^ti^  in  Bagdad  had  become  a  Mohammedan  and  again  reverted  to 
Ghnstiani^.  Nejib  sent  the  apostate  to  Constantinople.  The  British 
consul  at  Bagdad  took  care  that  the  apostate  should  not  have  an  accident  on 

*  F,0.  195/379.  From  Col.  Rawlinson  (Bagdad),  No.  14  of  July  21,  1852. 
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the  way.* * * §  On  his  arrival  at  Constantinople  he  was  released  owing  to 
British  pressure.  The  whole  story  is  significant  of  Nejib’s  reactionary 
ideas,  for,  by  this  time,  apostates  were  habitually  released  by  the  local 
pasha  without  reference  to  Constantinople.  Nejib  had  probably  arranged 
for  an  accident  on  the  way. 

Both  in  the  Lebanon  and  in  Iraq  Nejib  alienated  foreigners,  but 
retained  the  unwavering  confidence  of  the  Porte.  In  both  he  was  regarded 
as  haughty,  aristocratic,  exclusive  and  intolerant.  His  attempt  seems  to 
have  been  to  introduce  direct  Turkish  rule  into  Iraq  as  into  the  Lebanon. 
But  the  tribes  of  Iraq  were  at  once  more  numerous  and  more  elusive  than 
Druses  or  Maronites.  Hence  his  attempts  to  detribahse  Iraq  resulted  in  a 
great  display  of  energy,  a  great  waste  of  money  and  almost  no  advantage.! 
He  was  throughout  a  sincere,  though  ineffective,  advocate  for  introducing 
direct  Turkish  rule  into  outlying  provinces.  None  the  less  his  reputation  at 
Bagdad  is  better  than  it  is  at  Damascus,  and  a  comparison  between  his 
two  periods  of  rule  would  repay  study. 

P.  184.  Churchill,  Druzes  and  Maronites  [1862],  57. 

270  P.  185.  A.  &  P.  [1843]  LX,  Pt.  II  [456],  No.  152. 

27^  P.  185.  Bey.  MSS.i  Rose  to  Wood  of  November  8,  1841. 

272  p.  185.  Bey.  MSS.^  pte.  Rose  to  Wood,  October  26,  1841. 

273  P.  186.  Churchill,  Bruz&s  and  Maronites  [1862],  50. 

27^  P.  186.  F.O.  78/428.  To  Ponsonby,  No.  92  of  April  21,  1841. 

275  p.  186.  British  Policy  in  Palestine ,  the  British  Bishopric  and  Zionism^ 
1840-18^6.  The  British  connexion  with  the  Druses  has  been  explained. 
It  was  not  primarily  sought  by  Palmerston  and  was  not  resolutely  pursued. 
But  his  operations  in  Palestine  were  of  a  different  nature.  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  joint  British  Bishopric  in  1841  need  not  be  here  mentioned  in 
detail.  It  was  due  largely  to  Baron  Bunsen  and  was  a  product  of  senti¬ 
mental  Protestant  connexions  with  Germany.^  The  first  Bishop  Alexander 
was  a  converted  Jew  of  Prussian  birth  and  English  doctrines.  He  was  not 
particularly  successful,  but  circumstances  were  against  him.  The  Turkish 
refusal  to  permit  a  church  to  be  built  in  Jerusalem  was  persisted  in  until 
1845.  Generally  speaking,  the  Bishopric  was  a  failure.  Its  most 
memorable  effect  was,  as  is  explained  in  the  Apologia  pro  Vita  sna,  to  drive 
Newman  from  the  Anglican  Church. 

Palmerston,  though  not  exacdy  hostile  to  the  Jerusalem  bishopric,  was 
aiming  at  a  more  durable  ascendancy,  and  had  anticipated  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  scheme.  He  had  established  a  vice-consulate  at  Jerusalem  in  1838, 
a  sure  sign  of  his  interest.  In  1839  the  vice-consul  reported  the  Jews  as 
numbering  9,690.§  Then  in  1840  Palmerston  listened  with  sympathy  to 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  exhorted  him  to  repatriate  Jews  into  Palestine,  and 
helped  a  little  in  that  direction.  1|  Palmerston  next  proposed  (and  it  was  a 
daring  suggestion)  that  England  should  take  charge  of  Jewish  interests  in 
Palestine.  He  suggested  that  the  Jews  of  Palestine  should  ‘  be  allowed  to 
transmit  to  the  Porte,  through  British  authorities,  any  complaints  which 
they  might  have  to  prefer  against  the  Turkish  authorities.  ...  It  would  be 
highly  advantageous  to  the  Sultan  that  the  Jews  who  are  scattered  through 
other  countries  in  Europe  and  Africa,  should  be  induced  to  go  and  settle 

*  F.O.  78/730.  From  Alison,  No.  94  of  June  i,  1848. 

t  Cp.  S.  H.  Longrigg,  Four  Centuries  of  Modem  Iraq  [1925],  281,  283,  287  sqq., 
290  sqq.,  31 1  ;  R.  Coke,  Bagdad  [1927],  269,  for  a  general  account  of  his  rule  in 
Iraq. 

i  And  the  King  of  Prussia;  vide  Bunsen,  Memoirs  [1868],  I,  ch.  x. 

§  Cp.  Rodkey,  Joum.  Mod.  Hist.,  June  1930,  214. 

II  Sokolov,  History  of  Zionism,  I,  126-7,  159,  161  ;  II,  229-37. 
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in  Palestine  ;  because  the  wealth  and  habits  of  order  and  industry  which 
they  would  bring  with  them,  would  tend  greatly  to  increase  the  Resources 
of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  to  promote  the  progress  of  civilization  therein.* 
England  could  avert  ‘  the  violence,  injustice,  and  oppression  to  which  the 
Jews  have  hitherto  been  exposed  .  .  .  and  especially  in  Syria  ;  .  .  .  unless 
the  Sultan  will  give  the  Jews  some  real  and  tangible  security,  he  cannot 
expect  the  benefit  which  their  immigration  into  Palestine  would  afford 
him.*  * 

The  schemes  of  British  protection  and  British  repatriation  of  the  Jews 
were  bold  ones,  and  they  were  approved  by  Queen  Victoria.  Had  they 
been  accepted  very  large  powers  would  have  fallen  into  England*s  hands. 
For  the  Jews,  if  protected  by  England  in  Palestine  and  Syria,  would  ob¬ 
viously  have  benefited  her  trade  and  extended  her  influence  against  the 
whole  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  This  attempt  to  place  Jewish  interests  in 
England’s  hands  alone  was  the  aim  of  Palmerston. 

Palmerston  was  saved  from  the  consequences  of  his  action  by  the 
immovable  obstinacy  of  the  Porte.  The  reactionaries  viewed  eveiy  attempt 
of  foreign  powers  to  secure  a  special  status  with  equal  disfavour.  Palmer- 
ston*s  services  in  repelling  France  from  Syria  in  no  way  induced  the  Porte 
to  favour  his  attempts  to  secure  a  special  British  position  in  regard  to  the 
Jews.  Palmerston,  after  a  first  rebuff,  attempted  to  secure  the  British 
protection  for  ‘  a  time  limited  in  duration.*  But  Turkish  obstinacy  pre¬ 
vailed  and  the  whole  project  fell  to  the  ground.  It  looks,  too,  as  if  Palmer¬ 
ston  wished  ultimately  to  protect  the  Jews  throughout  Turkey.  That 
was  a  strong  step  to  take  and  would  have  given  England  that  special  right 
to  protection  of  Jews  throughout  Turkey,  such  as  the  Czar  was  to  claim  for 
Turkish  subjects  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  faith.  The  Czar’s  claim  was 
ultimately  contested  by  Palmerston  and  the  attempt  to  enforce  it  led  to 
war  between  Russia  on  the  one  side  and  Turkey,  France  and  England  on 
the  other.  Palmerston’s  own  attempt,  even  if  confined  to  Syria  and 
Palestine,  must  have  provoked  great  jealousy  from  France  and  from  Russia. 
If  extended  to  the  whole  Ottoman  empire  it  might  have  led  to  war. 

Interest  in  Palestine  did  not  wholly  cease  on  the  failure  of  Palmerston’s 
project  and  on  his  fall.  But  from  1843  onwards  Aberdeen  took  steps  to 
limit  the  ‘  meddlings  ’  of  British  consuls,  and  in  particular  prevented  them 
from  exercising  influence  in  the  direction  of  converting  Turks  or  Catholics 
to  Protestantism.  The  visits  of  Sir  Moses  Montefiorc  to  Palestine,  which 
were  an  anticipation  of  Zionism,  were  favoured  by  the  British.  After  one 
in  1843  Rose  commented,  ‘  They  consider  him  as  a  sort  of  prince.  This 
fact  alone  gives  to  Great  Britain  influence  also  with  the  Jews,  not  a  circum¬ 
stance  to  be  lost  sight  of.*  f  The  fact  that  Montefiore  was  a  knight  greatly 
enhanced  his  reputation  and  connexion  with  England.  Stratford’s  support 
of  the  project  of  building  a  church  in  Jerusalem  finally  forced  the  Porte 
to  yield  on  that  head  in  1845.  But  Aberdeen  was  careful  not  to  use  the 
bishopric  to  extend  British  political  influence.  The  British  consul  had 
declined  to  give  British  protection  to  two  foreign  clergy  assisting  Bishop 
Alexander,  and  Aberdeen  approved  limiting  ‘  consular  protection  to  British 
subjects,  or  agents,  alone.’  %  It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  two  points 
of  a  British  religious  establishment  in  Jerusalem,  and  a  certain  encourage- 

*  F.O.  78/427.  To  Ponsonby,  No.  33  of  February  17,  1841.  Rodkey, 
Joum.  Mod,  jftTiji.,  June  1830,  215-6,  refers  to  this  and  quotes  from  two  previous 
instructions  of  1840,  anticipating  it. 

t  F.O.  78/535.  From  Rose,  No.  28  of  March  29,  1843. 

X  F.O,  78/540.  Aberdeen  to  Young,  No.  16  of  November  15,  1843.  From 
Young,  No.  23  of  April  24. 
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ment  to  Jews,  had  been  secured  by  that  date.  But  the  whole  policy  was 
still  in  the  embryo  stage.  During  the  Crimean  war  Palmerston,  when 
again  in  power,  considered  further  plans.  But,  in  reality,  nothing  much 
was  done.  All  that  one  can  say  was  that  a  favourable  atmosphere  was 
created.  But  it  was  not  until  after  the  massacres  of  i860  in  Syria  that  the 
Jewish  problem  received  further  attention. 

2’®  P.  187.  jF.O.  181  /172.  Aberdeen  to  Stratford,  No.  2  of  October  30, 

1841. 

27’  P.  187.  Jochmus,  I,  47.  To  Ponsonby,  December  8,  1840. 

278  P.  187.  F.O.  78/535.  From  Rose,  No.  9  of  February  6,  1843. 

279  P.  187.  F.O.  78/477.  From  Stratford,  No.  76  of  April  7,  1842  ; 
enclo.  of  April  6. 

280  P.  188.  Bey.  MSS.,pte.  Rose  to  Moore,  May  4,  1842. 

281  P.  188.  Bey.  MSS.,  pte.  Rose  to  Moore,  October  31,  1842,  and 
previous  quotation. 

282  p.  188.  F.O.  78/474.  To  Stratford,  No.  93  of  July  21,  1842. 

283  p.  188.  Bey.  MSS.,  pte.  Stratford  to  Wood,  date  not  clear,  but 
before  March  17,  1842  ;  probably  i6th.  Cp.  F.O.  78/476.  Memo  by 
Stratford  separate  and  confidential,  March  16,  1842. 

284  P.  189.  F.O.  78/474.  To  Stratford,  July  21,  1842.  Stratford 
was  suspected  by  the  Dutch  Minister  (Testa)  of  opposing  a  Christian 
prince  but  wanting  a  Shehab  as  Maronite  kaimcJcam  (vide  N.R.A. 
From  Testa,  No.  708  of  August  23,  1842).  This  is  probably  unfounded. 

285  p.  189.  Bey.  MSS.,  pte.  Rose  to  Wood,  February  9,  1842. 

286  p^  igo.  iT.O.  78/537.  From  Rose,  No.  41  of  September  6,  1843, 
referring  to  the  1842  period. 

287  p.  190.  F.O.  78/537.  From  Rose,  No.  44  of  October  5,  1843. 

288  p.  igi.  F.O.  78/537.  From  Rose,  No.  44  of  October  5,  1843. 

289  P.  192.  C,  Alison,  September  8,  1844,  reprinted  in  F.O.  Memo 
of  August  9,  i860. 

290  p.  192.  F.O.  78/535.  From  Rose,  No.  i  of  January  i,  1843, 
passage  suppressed  in  A.  &  P.  [1845],  LI  [662],  No.  i. 

291  P.  192.  F.O.  78/537.  From  Rose,  No.  67  of  October  9,  1843, 
sentence  omitted  in  A.  &  P.  [1845],  LI  [662],  No.  24. 

292  p.  193.  F.O.  78/455.  From  Rose,  No.  55  of  June  22,  1841. 

F.O.  78/456,  No.  gi  of  September  23,  No.  96  of  September  26; 
F.O.  No.  1 15  of  October  28. 

293  p^  igg.  Tkc  MaroTiites  and  French  action  in  Syria  and  the  Lebanon. 
The  French  consular  records  are  not  open  to  inspection ;  the  British  ones, 
and  in  a  few  cases  the  Austrian,  have  been  searched  and  quoted.  But 
there  are  a  number  of  French  contemporary  works  of  some  importance 
even  on  the  events  of  the  forties,  while  there  is  a  whole  library  on  the 
events  of  the  sixties.  The  regular  French  historians  are,  however,  alinost 
useless  owing  to  their  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Near  East.  Lamartine, 
in  his  celebrated  Voyage  en  Orient,  produced  a  series  of  brilliant  travel 
pictures  with  a  strongly  prejudiced  outlook.  Renan,  in  his  various  works, 
has  fewer  references  to  ‘  the  Mountain  ’  but  a  more  scholarly  and  detached 
position. 

Among  informed  contemporaries  is  M.  Poujade,  who  was  a  French 
agent  in  Syria.  He  is  described  by  Rose  as  indulging  in  actions  ‘  most 
unsuited  to  his  character  as  a  foreign  agent  and  detrimental  to  the  inter^ts 
of  the  Porte.’*  But  his  work,  Le  Liban  et  La  Syrie,  Paris  [1867]  (dealing 
with  the  years  1845-60),  has  merit.  His  description  of  the  Section  of 

*  F.O.  78/577.  From  Rose,  No.  39  of  August  2,  1844,  suppressed  uiA.&  P. 
[1845],  LI  [662],  end.  i,  No.  46. 
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Che  new  Maronitc  patriurcli  (i'-»o-5)  and  of  his  escape  after  the  election 
from  the  disap])ointod  masses  is  highly  interesting.  He  practically  admits 
the  assertion  made  by  Rose  that  the  j)atriarch  was  nominated  by  French 
influence.  Ih'  accuses  the  Turks  in  the  .same  year  of  doing  their  best  to 
egg  on  the  Drust^s  and  to  restrain  the  Maronites.  Fie  makes  a  specific 
charge  that  the  Turks  encouraged  Said  Bey  Jumblatt  ‘to  fall  on’  the 
Maronites  He  lays  stress  on  the  Druse  mookatajis  (landlords) 

hounding  on  their  followers  into  nwolt  (ii.lf)). 

lltniri  Guys,  Rt'lation  (run  st^Jour  de  fdu.su'urs  mindcs  d  Beyrouth^  etc.,  Paris 
[1842],  is  invaluable  for  a  fairly  cUaailed  description  of  the  Druse  society 
of  the  day  and  of  its  chiefs. 

R.  Edwards,  La  Syrk,  1 8, f  ^  Paris  1 1 8()2  ],  also  gives  useful  information 

from  nu'n  on  the  spot. 

On  the  whole  (and  it  is  ititcresting),  the  toin^  of  these  informed  contem¬ 
porary  writers  is  a  good  deal  less  hostile  to  Fhigland  than  that  of  the 
newspapers  and  of  the  wril(M\s  of  the  houhwards.  Specific  evidence  as 
to  the  British  connexion  with  th(^  Drust^s  is  singularly  scanty.  And  I  confess 
that  I  g(jt  the  idea  that  it  was  'Turks  and  J)ruses  (and  not  British)  who 
disturbed  the  Lebanon.  This  is  a  vitrw  chnivc^d  from  certain  French 
testimony  on  the  spot.  The  British  view,  of  ('oursc,  is  that  the  Maronites 
by  persisting  in  their  demand  for  a  Shehab,  precipitated  revolt. 

P.  194.  F,0,  78/759.  'To  Wood  (Damascus),  No.  1  of  February  28, 
1843,  No.  3  of  September  19.  Ro.se  ('arri(‘<l  out  th(\se  instructions  strictly. 
Vuk  To  Worry  (Aleppo),  May  8,  and  'To  Young  (Beyrouth),  February  12, 
184.^.  Vide  supra,  note  2(5 1  to  this  chapter:  British  mmexion  with  the  Druses, 
iS.jto-6. 

P.  194.  Bey,  AdSS,,  pte,  Ro.se  to  Wood,  July  (5,  1844. 

P.  195,  From  Stratford,  May  17,  1845,  .^*1.  &  P.  [1845],  LI  (661), 

No.  56. 


P.  195.  Omissions  and  Suppressions  in  Blue  Books,  i/A/jr-j.* 

A.  &  P.  [1841],  XXIX.  Levant  Correspondence,  Part  II  ;  and  VIII. 
Second  Session,  Part  III  {Lev.  II-HI),  conduct  us  to  the  agreements  of 
July  1841.  As  might  be  expected,  in  view  of  a  tense  diplomatic  situation, 
the  omissions  relate  chiefly  to  the  misbehaviour  of  other  powers  such  as 
France,  and  occasionally  Austria  and  Rassia.  In  general,  these  parts  are 
less  full  than  Part  1.  It  is  curious  to  note  how  some  despatches,  e,g,  some 
of  Stopford’s,  are  not  published  in  the  Blue  Books  and  are  to  be  found  only 
in  the  London  Gazette. 

A.  &  P.  [1843],  LX,  contains  Correspondence  on  the  Affairs  of  Syria,  I-II, 
in  pursuance  of  Address  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  February  28, 
1843.  Part  I  [455],  pp.  1-138,  consists  of  despatches  to  and  from  Ponsonby 
and  Stratford  Canning  from  May  1841  to  January  1843  ;  Part  II 
[45^] >  PP-  contains  similar  despatches  to  and  from  Colonel  Rose 

and  Mr.  Wood. 

The  omissions  follow  a  general  rule. 

(i)  The  worst  misdeeds  of  the  Turks  are  generally  softened  down  or 
omitted.  (2)  The  intrigues  ascribed  to  French  and  Austrian  agencies 
in  the  Lebanon  are  almost  wholly  cut  out.  Typical  omissions  are  as 
follows : 

(i)  Omission  of  Turkish  misdeeds.  E.g.,  F.O.  78/449.  From  Moore, 
No.  15  of  March  22,  1841.  ‘  The  conviction  I  feel  that  the  Turks,  left  to 

themselves,  are  incompetent  to  govern  this  country.’  Gp.  also  ibid..  No.  25 
of  May  4,  1841. 


*  For  similar  omissions  in  Lev.  I,  1839-40,  vide  supra,  ch.  iv,  n.  196. 
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(2)  Intrigues  of  French  agencies^  Part  II  [456],  No.  54.  Omitted  part  in 
F,0.  78/457.  From  Rose,  No.  115  of  October  28,  1841.  ‘We  know 
positively  that  the  French  have  intrigued  to  incite  the  Christians  to  revolt  ^ 
(details  then  given). 

A,  &  P.  [1845],  LI,  contains  Correspondence  relative  to  the  Affairs  of  Syria, 
Part  I  [661],  pp.  545-663  ;  Part  II  [662],  pp.  665-843,  and  presented  to 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  July  1845. 

Part  I  consists  of  despatches  to  and  from  Sir  Stratford  Canning, 
February  1843  to  Jtme  1845.  Part  II  of  similar  documents  from  and 
to  Colonel  Rose,  January  1843  to  June  1845.  Similar  examples  may 
be  given  here. 

(1)  Turkish  actions,  id..  Part  II  [662],  end.  i  to  No.  33.  The  omitted 
part  is  in  F.O.  78/576.  Rose  to  Stratford,  No.  14  of  March  23,  1844. 
The  Turkish  government  ‘  has  intrigued  for  the  sake  of  ulterior  political 
views  to  prevent  the  execution  of  both  the  one  (the  new  form  of  government) 
and  the  other  ’  (Druse  payment  of  indemnities). 

(2)  French  and  Austrian  intrigues,  ibid.,  Part  II  [662].  F.O.  78/577. 
Rose  to  Stratford,  No.  27  of  May  3,  1844.  ‘  The  circumstance  which  had 
caused  more  uncertainty  and  evil  than  even  the  intrigues  of  the  Shehabites, 
I  mean  the  belief  that  the  Austrian  and  French  Consular  Agents  and 
consequently  their  governments  sympathized  with  discontent,  remained 
unremedied  as  regarded  the  people.* 

Similar  omissions  are  to  be  found  both  as  to  the  misconduct  of  Druses 
and  Maronites.  Some  instances  of  these  are  given  in  the  text. 

The  Memorandwn  on  the  Affairs  of  Syria,  1841-5,  printed  for  the  use  of 
the  Foreign  Oflfice,  August  9,  i86o,  is  a  useful  confidential  paper  based 
on  the  four  Syrian  Blue  Books  above  mentioned. 

P.  195.  F.O.  78/618.  From  Rose,  No.  24  of  March  29,  1845. 
This  passage  is  so  altered  in  A.  &  P.  [1845],  LI,  Pt.  II  [661],  No.  65  enclo., 
as  to  destroy  its  meaning. 

2®®  P.  196.  A.  P.  [1845],  LI  [662],  No.  68.  From  Rose  of  May  13 

1845. 

P.  196.  F.O.  78/619.  From  Rose,  No.  47  of  June  i,  1845. 

P.  196.  F.O.  78/618.  From  Rose,  No.  35  of  April  29,  1845. 
Vide  also  A.  &  P.  [1845],  LI  [662],  enclo.  3  to  No.  69. 

P.  197.  Bey.  MSS.jpte.  Rose  to  Stratford,  November  12,  1845. 
303  MSS.,  pte.  Rose  to  Hon.  H.  Wellesley,  September  26, 

1846. 

P.  197.  Pte.  Strat.  MSS.  F.O.  352/29.  Stratford  to  Pisani, 
October  25,  1845.  Cp.  Aberdeen  to  Stratford,  F.O.  7^/5933  99 

October  6. 

P.  197.  PV.S.A.  Turkei,  From  Prokesch-Osten,  XII,  71,  No.  27B 
of  April  12,  1861.  On  information  of  Bouree. 

P.  198.  Pte.  Strat.  MSS.  F.O.  352/29.  Stratford  to  Rose, 

September  9,  1848. 

P.  198.  F.O.  78/819.  From  Stratford,  No.  127  of  April  19,  1850  ; 
78/823,  pte.  of  October  2. 

30®  P.  198.  F.O.  78/816.  To  Stratford,  No.  321  of  December  18, 
1850. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

The  Insurrection  in  Bosnia;  the  War  in  Montenegro  (1848-52); 

AND  THE  /VUSTRIAN  lNTEIi.VENTION 
General  Bibliographical  Note. 

MSS.  Sources,  1848-52.— The  chief  authorities  are  F.O.  78/678; 
F.O.  78/685  ;  F.O.  78/816  ;  F.O.  7^/^i9  ;  7^/B25  ;  F.O.  78/891  ; 

F.O.  78/337. 

W.S.A.  Loudon  and  Constantinople,  1851-3. 

J^f.R.A.  1831,  1848-53. 

Secondary  Sources. 

General. 

J.  Dc  Asb6tli,  An  ojficial  (our  through  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  [1890],  gives 
useful  information,  and  pp.  xiii-xx  valuable  bibliography. 

A.  J.  Evans,  Illyrian  Letters  [1878J,  gives  valuable  impressions  at  first¬ 
hand  for  1876-7,  with  surveys  of  the  past. 

L.  Ranke,  Servia,  Bosnia,  English  translation  [1847,  1853],  is  valuable 
because  based  on  the  recollections  of  Vuk  Karadjic  lor  Hussein  and  the 
pre-1848  system,  and  presents  evidence  from  his  vast  knowledge  of  folk- 

songs. 

Robert  Cyprien,  The  Slave  Provinces  [same  edn.J,  has  useful  extracts 
from  Montenegrin  songs. 

J.  A.  Helfcrt,  Bosnisches,  Vienna  [1879],  good  brief  account. 

V.  Klaid  has  written  the  standard  history  of  Bosnia,  but  it  has  only  a 
summary  after  the  fifteenth  century.  Gcschichte  Bosniens,  German  trans¬ 
lation,  Leipzig  [1885].  It  is  too  Croatian  in  feeling. 

300  p,  200.  Haiduks  and  the  frontier  system. 

(a)  For  the  haiduks  and  their  influence  see  the  detailed  study  of 
Du§an  J.  Popovid,  0.  Haiducima,  Belgrade  [1930]?  2  vols.  The  value  of 
this  study  is  that  it  shows  that  there  was  a  real  polity  among  the  haiduks 

with  customs  and  manners  of  their  own. 

(b)  The  frontier.  The  famous  study  of  F.  J.  Turner  on  the  significance 
of  the  frontier  in  American  history  is  well  known.  ^  The  frontier  is  even 
more  significant  in  the  history  of  Bosnia  and  Croatia.  There  is  the  same 
advance  by  bold  and  determined  men  on  the  border,  who  push  the  frontier 
forward  at  the  expense  of  a  weaker  neighbour,  and  are  able  to  dictate 
their  policy  to  their  more  civilised  and  conservative  governors.  Little 
has  been  written  upon  it,  but  important  details  are  to  be  found  on  the 
Servians  in  lA.'M.a.vcz2Lli,  Hungary  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  Carnbridge  [1908], 
and  Evans,  Illyrian  Letters,  portrays  many  of  the  characteristic  results. 

810  P.  202.  The  man  who  saved  Austria,  by  M.  Hartley  [19^2],  10 1. 

P.  202.  The  Spahi  system  in  Bosnia.  There  is  not  space  for  a  detailed 
description  of  the  spahi  system  in  Bosnia.  Asbdth  ( 135-6  and  ch.  viii)  has  a 
valuable  description  of  agrarian  conditions.  The  point  to  grasp  is  that 
each  spahi  received  a  timar  in  return  for  military  service.  He  did  not 
receive  land,  but  only  certain  rights  over  it,  of  which  the  most  important 
was  the  tithe.  But  within  his  own  territory  he  practically  superseded  the 
state  authorities. 

p.  203.  Mohammedan  and  Servian  literature  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 
The  Mussulman  poems,  though  little  studied  from  the  scholarly  poirit  of 
view,  are  to  be  found  in  many  popular  editions.  The  one  here  chiefly 
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quoted  is  Narodni  Junak  Licki-Beg  Mustaj-Beg  {Muslimanskajuna^kapjesmarica), 
Sarajevo  [1927],  but  many  others  have  been  consulted.  The  Herzegovinan 
and  Montenegrin  poems  [vide  infra^n.  318)  have  many  resemblances  to  them, 
and  the  Slav  quality  is  evident  in  all  three.  Mohammedan  prose  literature, 
dealing  with  and  arising  from  Bosnia,  is  more  difficult  to  find.  But  Omer 
Effendi,  The  War  in  Bosnia,  1737-g,  translated  by  E.  Frazer  [1830],  has 
very  many  of  the  qualities  that  a  Christian  prose  account  of  the  kind 
would  have,  and  the  same  characteristic  Slav  touches. 

P.  205.  Mohammedan  customs,  etc.  A  great  deal  has  been  studied 
and  is  in  evidence  in  monographs.  Anton  Hangi,  Die  Moslims  in  Bosnien, 
Hercegovina,  Ihre  Lebensweise  Sitten  und  Gebrauche,  Serajevo  [1907],  is  a  useful 
summary. 

P.  205.  Vide  Evans,  Illyrian  Letters,  50-2,  108. 

P.  206.  Hussein,  the  Dragon  of  Bosnia,  For  this  campaign  vide  Ranke, 
Bosnia,  passim  ;  Helfert,  Bosniches,  ch.  iv ;  and  there  are  useful  hints  in 
Asboth.  Both  for  this  revolt  and  Omer  [vide  infra,  n.  323)  read  Pavlevic, 
Pokret  in  Bosnii  u  Albaniji  protivu  reforama  Mdhmuda  II,  Belgrade  [1913]. 

P.  207.  N.R,A.  From  Testa,  No.  48  of  May  25,  1831. 

P.  207.  N.R.A.  From  Testa,  No.  81  of  October  ii,  1831. 

318  p.  208.  Herzegovina,  The  most  valuable  sources  are  songs,  of  which 
a  great  number  have  been  studied.  Mazuranic,  Smrt  Smail  age  Gengica, 
published  1846,  is  an  admirable  imitative  poem.  I  have  used  the  edition 
published  at  Split  [1918],  with  valuable  notes  by  Professor  K.  §egvic. 
There  is  a  useful  translation  by  J.  W.  Wiles  [1925].  For  some  other 
Herzegovinan  as  well  as  a  number  of  Montenegrin  poems  I  have  used 
the  popular  edition  Junastva  Tsrnogoraca  i  Herzegovaca,  The  songs  of 
Herzegovina  differ  in  important  respects,  both  of  mentality  and  outlook, 
from  those  of  Montenegro. 

819  p,  213.  F,0,  78/678.  Report  of  Goringer,  Austrian  Consul- 
General,  February  2,  1847.  F,0.  78/891.  Alison’s  report  of  April  27, 
1852.  F,0,  78/1354.  H.  A.  Churchill,  January  25,  1858. 

320  P.  213.  F,0,  78/891.  Alison’s  report  of  April  27,  1852. 

321  p.  213.  F.O,  78/683.  From  Cowley,  No.  228  of  July  15,  1847. 

322  p^  214.  The  Jugoslav  or  Illyrian  Question  during  1848-31,  Cp.  infra, 
ch.  X,  n.  372  e. 

For  general  treatment  : 

A.  Fischel,  Der  Panslavismus  bis  zum  Weltkrieg,  Stuttgart  u.  Berlin 
[1919].  A  good  collection  of  materials. 

A.  Musset,  ‘  Slav  Solidarity  in  the  Balkans.’  International  Affairs, 
November  1934.  This  is  a  useful  summary. 

R.  W.  Seton-Watson,  The  Southern  Slav  Question  and  the  Hapsburg 
Monarchy  [1911],  is  usually  admirable. 

For  1849,  apart  from  the  general  histories,  consult  Wachsmuth, 
Geschichte  des  Illyrismus,  Leipzig  [1849].  It  contains  extracts  from  Jugoslav 
newspapers  and  poems. 

Hermann  Wendel,  Der  Kampf  der  Sudslawen.  Freiheit  und  Einheit, 
Frankfurt  a/m  [1925] ;  chs.  iv-vii  are  valuable. 

The  first  ‘  real  promoter  of  the  idea  of  Slav  Solidarity  ’  was  certainly 
the  Dalmatian  Gundulic  in  poetry  and  the  Groat  Catholic  priest  Yura 
Krizanic,  both  in  the  seventeenth  century.  But  in  the  nineteenth  centnry 
Napoleon’s  Illyrian  schemes  and  his  sending  Marmont  to  administer 
Dalmatia  and  part  of  Croatia  were  the  first  practical  efforts  at  ‘  Illyrian  ’ 
unity.  Jdn  K.ollar,  Slavy  Dcerd  [the  daughter  of  Slava],  which  began  to 
appear  in  182 1,  had  the  greatest  effect  on  Panslav  sentiment  from  a  literary 
point  of  view. 
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The  Jugoslav  or  Illyrian  movement  was  a  special  case  of  Panslavism 
and  a  branch  from  it,  grafted  on  the  southern  Slav  tree.  It  developed  great 
journalistic  and  public  activities  during  the  thirties  and  forties.  Ljudevit 
Gaj,  the  Groat  patriot,  had  much  influence  {vide  Pisma  [1909]  and  a  life  by 
De2eli<5  [1910],  both  published  in  Zagreb).  His  chief  literary  works  were 
published  from  1851  onwards,  but  he  showed  a  good  deal  of  journalistic 
and  political  activity  earlier.  He  began  in  1 834  as  a  journalist ;  from  1 836-9 
he  was  definitely  pro-Austrian  and  looked  to  the  Habsburgs  to  unite  Bosnia, 
Herzegovina,  etc.,  to  other  Jugoslav  lands.  After  that  he  dallied  with 
Russia  and  made  offers  to  the  Czar  {vide  infra,  ch.  x,  n.  372,  p.  457).  Vide 
also  Am,  Hist  July  1935,  pp.  704-16;  P.  E.  Mosely,  .4  Pan-Slavist 
Memorandum  of  Ljudevit  Gaj  in  iSj8,  with  valuable  bibliographical  additions. 
During  1848-9  the  Jugoslav  sentiment  was  triumphant  everywhere  for  a 
time. 

Separate  statistics  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  and  Montenegro,  1851  and  igio 
(hundreds  omitted).* 

1851.  1910. 

Cath,  Greeks,  Turks,  Gath,  Greeks,  Turks, 

Bosnia  and 

Herzegovina  1,380  160  470  750  1,898!  434  825  612 

Turkish  Croatia. 

Herzegovina. 

Montenegro  1 00  100  250  (includes  additions  of 

1913) 

Total  1,480  260  470  750  2,148 

Total,  Bosnia,  etc.,  1851  ;  1,480.  1910  :  2,148. 

Jugoslav  statistics  of  all  countries  for  18^1  (hundreds  omitted). 

The  Foreign  Office  memo  gives  : 

Gath,  Greeks, 

Jugoslavs  in  Austrian  Dominions  .  .3,171  2,407  733 

Servia  Principality.  ....  1,000 

Turkish  Croatia,  etc.,  Bosnia,  Herzegovina, 

Montenegro  .....  1,400 
Total— 1851  :  5,571. 

Total  (hundreds  included)  Jugoslavs  of  all  countries,  1851  :  5,571,000. 

Ditto  for  1931  :  13,930,918. 

P.  216.  Omer  pasha.  The  best,  though  a  partial,  authority  is  his 
physician,  J.  Koetschek,  Aus  dem  Leben  Serdar  Ekrem  Omer  pasha,  Serajevo 
[1885]. 

Two  English  works  are  useful.  G.  Arbuthnot,  Herzegovina  or  Omer 
pasha  and  the  Ghristian  rebels  [1862] ;  chs.  viii  and  ix  deal  with  the  Omer 
period.  The  Frontier  lands  of  Ghristian  and  T urk,  1850,  though  anonymous,  is  by 
J.  H.  Skene,  a  British  consul  in  the  Levant  [1853]  ;  chs.  ii,  ix-xiii  give 
descriptions  of  the  campaign  and  impressions  of  Omer  and  his  officers. 

J.  A.  Helfert,  Bosnisches,  Vienna  [1879] ;  ch.  v  deals  with  Omer. 

P.  218.  F,0.  78/891.  From  C.  Alison  of  April  5,  1852. 

*  The  interesting  Foreign  Office  Confidential  print  on  the  Plans  of  the  so-called 
Illyrian  party  in  Croatia  of  October  16,  1851,  is  chiefly  valuable  for  its  attempt 
at  statistical  accuracy.  Austrian  statistics  are  accepted  as  correct  and  those 
for  the  Turkish  dominions  are  based  on  an  average  of  English,  French  (Bou6)  and 
German  (Berghaus)  authorities.  Its  substance  is  reproduced  above. 

t  Some  miscellaneous  elements  make  up  the  balance  of  this  total. 
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P.  218.  F.O,  78/825.  From  Stratford,  No.  373  of  December  18, 

1850. 

226  p.  219.  F.O.  30/122.  From  Lord  Cowley,  No.  10  of  January  3, 
1849. 

227  P.  219.  Weisungen  nach  Konstantinopel,  an  Klezl,  March 

30, 1 852,  quoting  report  of  Consul-General  at  Serajevo ;  vide  also  Weisungen 
nach  England,  No.  i  of  February  13,  1853,  with  precis  historique  of  grievances 
against  Omer.  F.O.  195/379.  From  Westmorland,  No.  172  of  July  13, 
1852,  gives  3-4,000  refugees,  and  From  Howard,  No.  8  of  August  3,  who 
gives  5,000. 

328  p^  220.  F.O.  78/891.  From  Pisani,  April  3,  1852  ;  vide  especially 
IV.S.A.  Varia  de  Turquie,  April  9,  1852,  von  Hammer ;  Berichte  aus 
Konstantinopel,  April,  passim ;  vide  also  references  to  Count  Leiningen’s 
mission,  infra,  ch.  xii,  n.  455. 

222  p.  220.  F.O.  78/816.  Palmerston  to  Stratford,  No.  321  of 
December  18,  1850. 

330  220.  F.O.  352/35.  Pte.  Strat.  MSS.  F.O.  195/378.  Malmes¬ 

bury  to  Stratford,  No.  42  of  May  24,  1852.  F.O.  195/379.  To  Rose, 
No.  29  of  August  27.  F.O.  196/36.  From  Stratford,  No.  68  of  April  5, 
1852. 

231  P.  221.  The  boundaries  of  Montenegro  and  Turkey  were  always  im- 
certain.  F.O.  78/895.  From  Rose,  No.  168  of  December  26,  1852,  quotes 
from  A.  A.  Paton,  Highlands  and  Islands  of  the  Adriatic  [1849],  I,  104-5, 
which  runs  thus  :  ‘  The  districts  of  Piperi  and  Kooch  (Ku6)  which  are  the 
most  easterly  and  furthest  from  the  Adriatic  had  in  consequence  of  the 
failure  of  the  harvest  of  1846,  which  was  not  more  than  a  third  of  the  usual 
quantity,  sent  their  elders  to  the  pasha  of  Scutari  and  professed  their 
acknowledgement  of  the  superiority  of  the  Porte.’  They  received  in  con¬ 
sequence  red  cloaks  and  a  donative.  The  news  w’as  conveyed  to  Cettinje. 
On  learning  it  the  Cettignotes  laughed  and  said,  ‘wait  till  the  first  good 
harvest,  and  you  will  see  that  we  have  not  lost,  and  the  Porte  not  gained, 
a  single  goat’s  browsing.’ 

This  is  very  much  to  the  point  and  illustrates  really  the  uncertainty  of 
the  boundaries.  From  the  Turkish  point  of  view  this  transaction  made  no 
difference,  for  all  Montenegro  was  subject  to  them.  But  from  a  civilised 
standpoint  it  makes  a  good  deal.  It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  Danilo  that 
he  tried  to  get  the  boundaries  definitely  delimited.  ‘  The  Prince  wishes 
to  get  this  done  and  then  he  promises  to  make  peace  with  Turkey.’  Letter 
from  Graham,  June  29,  1856,  sent  by  Palmerston  to  Clarendon,  August  3, 
1856  {pte.  Clar.  MSSf  Had  he  succeeded  in  his  design  the  battle  of 
Grahovo  (1858)  would  not  have  been  fought.  This  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
many  proofs  of  the  moderation  of  Prince  Danilo. 

CHAPTER  IX 

The  Second  Phase  ;  Reform  in  the  ‘  Dust  Hole  ’ ; 

Stratford  de  Redcuffe 

332  222.  JV.S.A.  Weisungen  nach  Konstantinopel,  Buol  an  Klezl 

No.  4  of  May  4,  1853,  infra,  and  ch.  xii,  n.  455.  The  Leiningen  Mission. 

233  p.  222.  PU.  Lay.  MSS.  Add.  MSS.  38981,  f.  224.  From  J.  A. 
Longworth,  February  1853. 

234  p,  223.  F.O.  78/476.  From  Stratford,  No.  67  of  March  27,  1842  ; 
F.O.  78  /480,  No.  227  of  October  27  ;  F.O.  78/474-  To  Stratford,  No.  149  of 
November  24. 
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P.  225.  The  Apostasy  Qiiestion.  For  Abdul  Mcdjid’s  refusal  to 
execute  a  blasphemer  in  1841,  vide  While,  Three  Years,  I,  123,  and  for 
apostasy,  vide  ibid.,  II,  no.  The  narrative  in  A.  &  P.  LI  [1844],  pp.  153- 
196,  requires  careful  handling.  Some  of  the  suppressions  have  been 
indicated  in  the  text  {vide  p,  226  and  n,).  All  reference  to  Stratford’s 
dispute  about  the  Koran  is  omitted,  as  arc  Aberdeen’s  attempts  at 
moderation  and  his  complaints  of  the  scanty  information  supplied 
during  the  negotiation.  F.O.  352/33,  pte.  Strut.  MSS.  contains  a  few 
details,  such  as  a  paper  on  the  Interpretation  of  the  Turkish  Law  on 
Apostasy.  Poole,  Life,  ch.  xviii,  has  a  valuable  but  too  partial  account. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  views  of  the  Sultan  were  an  opinion 
without  legal  validity.  The  felva  of  the  Sheikh-ul-Tslam,  which  could 
alone  legalise  the  process,  was  apparently  not  asked  and  would  certainly 
have  been  refused.  R.  Levy,  Socioloj^y  of  Islam,  1,  392,  and  n.  5, 
shows  that  in  early  days  apostasy  was  one  of  the  most  heinous  of 
crimes.  ‘  The  legists  demancl  tliat  the  apostate  be  given  three  chances 
to  repent,  and  he  is  not  to  he  killed  until  he  has  definitely  refused.* 
Rauf  therefore  gave  a  corx’cct  account  of  the  law.  Sec  also  the  Koran, 
II,  214. 

330  22^  p  Q  From  Stratford  to  Pisani,  August  23,  1843, 

for  submission  to  the  Porte. 

P.  226.  F.O.  78/555,  From  Stratford,  No.  41  of  March  3,  1844. 

P.  227.  F.O.  78/554.  From  Stratford,  No.  3G  of  February  29, 
1844,  omitted  in  Blue  Book.  Vide  also  Poole,  Life  of  Stratford,  II,  97. 

P.  227,  Stratford,  the  Koran  and  the  Death  Penalty.  Stratford’s  views  on 
the  Koran  were  politically  adroit,  but  the  argument  in  Poole’s  Life,  II,  97,  is 
not  really  convincing.  Stratford  reads  the  Koran  to  mean  that  apostates 
are  punished  by  damnation  in  the  next  world,  not  by  decapitation  in 
this.  This  assumption  means  that  the  Prophet’s  word  is  law.  But  it  is  not 
the  only  law.  As  Mr.  Levy  points  out,  circumcision  is  a  part  of  Moham¬ 
medan  law  though  it  is  not  enjoined  by  the  Propiiet.  I'hc  death  penalty 
for  apostasy  had  equally  become  a  part  of  the  law.  It  is  not  at  all  likely 
that  the  ulemas  were  convinced  by  the  religious  argument. 

P.  227.  F.O.  78/555.  From  Stratford,  No.  57  of  March  30, 
1844.  F.O.  78/552.  To  Stratford,  cnclo.  of  May  18  in  No.  77  of 
May  20. 

P.  228.  F.O.  78/552.  To  Stratford,  No.  10  of  January  20,  1844; 
No.  58  of  April  19. 

P.  229.  F.O.  78/554.  From  Stratford,  No.  27  of  February  10, 1844. 
For  the  cases  cited  below,  vide  F.O.  78/557,  No.  8  of  April  28  ;  also  of 
May  16,  Monastir  ;  F.O.  78/561,  No.  191  of  September  i  ;  No.  201  of 
September  17. 

P.  229.  F.O.  78/554.  From  Stratford,  No.  35  of  February  29, 
1844  >  7^l555j  No.  41  of  March  3. 

P.  229,  For  the  Protestants  see  L'dnC’'Poole,  Life  of  Stratford,  II,  100, 
102--3,  ^44  5  Accounts  &  Papers  [1851],  LVII  [1392],  pp.  271-380  ; 
[1854],  LXXII  [1752],  pp.  587-99.  F.O.  352/33,  Strat.  MSS.,  contains 
two  interesting  documents,  a  rebuke  as  to  the  treatment  of  Protestants  in 
a  letter  from  Stratford  to  the  Armenian  patriarch  at  Smyrna,  June  6, 
1851,  and  an  instruction  by  Aali  enjoining  toleration  to  the  Protestants, 
issued  to  the  Interpreters  of  the  Porte,  October  3,  1851. 

Protestant  statistics.  There  were  no  Protestants  enumerated  in  the 
Turkish  census  of  1843.  But  pte.  Lay.  MSS.  Add.  MSS.  gives  a  memo  of 
May  15,  1877,  which  estimates  that  there  were  40,000  Protestants,  mostly 
Armenians,  in  that  year.  The  first  time  a  Church  of  England  Bishop  visited 
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Constantinople  was  when  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar  arrived  there  in  1843 
[vide  F.O.  78/518.  From  Stratford,  No.  107  of  May  17,  1843).  It  was 
thought  wiser  in  view  of  Turkish  prejudices  not  to  get  him  to  consecrate 
a  chapel.  That  was  not  done  until  1858,  Only  one  Catholic  chapel 
had  then  been  consecrated  in  Constantinople.  The  situation  of  the 
Protestants  is  discussed  in  Ubicini,  II,  ch.  ix,  392-408,  with  note  by 
translator. 

P.  231.  For  the  Penal  and  Commercial  Codes,  vide  George  Young, 
Corps  de  Droit  Ottomane,  passim,  and  Ubicini,  I,  chs.  vii  and  viii.  The  great 
point  in  both  cases  is  to  find  out  the  practice  not  the  theory,  and  for  these 
MSS.  references  are  quoted  in  the  text.  Vide  also  Macfarlane,  Turkey,  II, 
ch.  xxxii. 

P.  232.  F.O,  78/557.  From  Stratford,  No.  79  of  May  2,  1844. 

P.  232.  F.O.  78/800.  From  N.  Moore  (Beyrouth),  No.  53  of 
October  26,  1849. 

P.  233.  F.O.  78/854.  Memo  by  J.  B.  Bidwell,June  1851,  endorsed 
P[almerston],  20/6/51. 

P.  234.  Education.  Vide  Ubicini,  I,  ch.  ix  is  good,  and  information 
on  Greek  schools  is  in  II,  ch.  iii,  189,  193-21 1. 

P.  235.  F.O.  78/821.  From  Stratford,  No.  213  of  July  5,  1850. 

P.  236.  F.O.  352/55.  Pte.  Strat.  MSS.  Journal  of  Sari  Pasha, 
January  1851. 

P.  236.  F.O.  78/820.  From  Stratford,  No.  152  of  May  ii,  1850, 
enclo.  report  of  April  15  ;  F.O.  78/821,  No.  229  of  July  19. 

P.  237.  Barker,  II,  314-5. 

P.  237.  Macfarlane,  Turkey,  II,  38-9. 

P,  238.  Urquhart,  Lebanon,  II,  158-9,  225.  F.O.  195/350.  From 
N.  Moore  (Beyrouth),  No.  50  of  December  31,  1849. 

366  228.  J.  Barker,  I,  145,  147-8. 

P.  240.  F.O.  78/854.  From  Stratford,  No.  138  of  April  29, 
1851,  transmitting  C.  Biliotti’s  report  of  December  31,  1850. 

P.  240.  The  Provinces  (1841-53).  {a)  General.  Cp.  Ubicini,  II. 
Macfarlane,  Turkey,  II,  chs.  xvi,  xvii-xxx,  whose  travels  were  during 
1847-8.  Urquhart’s  were  during  an  earlier  period,  except  Lebanon  [i860], 
2  vols.,  which  was  based  on  travel  in  1849.  Moore  (Beyrouth),  F.O. 

1 95/35 1  of  December  31,  1849,  reports  that  he  had  not  met  one  person 
who  did  not  think  Urquhart  ‘  visionary.’  A  man  who  could  believe  in 
the  efficiency  of  the  Mejliss  as  an  instrument  of  provincial  government 
was  certainly  an  idealist.  Ad  Boue,  Turquie  Europe,  4  vols.,  Paris 
[1840],  has  a  good  deal  of  value  on  the  provinces.  White,  Three  Tears, 
is  iways  an  admirable  guide  for  the  capital  but  not  to  be  trusted 
for  the  provinces.  Thus  the  consul  of  Monastir  wrote  privately  to 
Layard  (J>te.  Lay.  MSS.  Add.  MSS.  38981,  f.  73.  From  J.  A.  Longworth 
of  July  I,  1852)  :  ^  The  pasha  of  this  place,  Dj email  pasha,  one  of  those 
White  eulogizes  in  his  book,  is  the  most  slippery  and  corrupt  rogue  I  have 
ever  had  to  deal  with.’ 

Turkey-Sketches  from  Life,  by  ‘  The  Roving  Englishman,’  has  a  good  deal 
of  miscellaneous  information  (the  1854  edition  is  best).  This  was  by 
E.  G.  Grenville  Murray,  a  whimsic^  attache  who  had  a  chequered 
diplomatic  career  and  retired  early  into  private  life.  But  he  had  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  provinces  and  of  the  relation  of  raya  to  Turk.  Layard’s 
Autobiography  is  of  high  value  when  it  deals  with  the  provinces ;  Slade 
and  some  of  the  other  works  dealing  with  Mahmud  {vide  bibliographical 
note  prefixed  to  ch.  i)  are  useful.  Kinglake’s  celebrated  Eothen  [1844]  is 
hardly  serious  but  has  insight  at  times. 
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{b)  The  Afenteschi  Province,  C.  Biliolti’s  report  of  December  31,  1850, 
is  in  F,0,  7B/854,  but  the  original  is  in  F,0.  19O/11.  Biliotti  adds  that 
the  population  was  '->00,000,  though  1,000,000  could  have  been  supported, 
and  that  the  majority  ‘  rarely  partake  of  animal  food.’  The  total  taxes 
were  about  100,000,  or  io.v.  a  head,  and  the  rate  of  interest  30  percent., 
while  there  were  no  exchange's. 

P.  240,  Ptc,  Lay.  MSS.  Add.  MSS.  38()8i,  f.  22.  From  J.  A. 
Longworth  (Monaslir)  of  April  i'2,  1852  ;  of  July  i,  f.  73. 

P.  240.  Pic.  ijiy.  MSS.  Add.  MSS.  38981.  From  G.  Blunt 
(Salonica)  of  November  4,  1850,  f.  138  ;  of  June  3,  1853,  f.  345. 

P.  241.  'rh(\se  (‘Xpressions  were  us(‘d  at  a  S(*crct  audience  between 
the  Sultan  and  Pisani.  F.O.  78/8*22.  From  Stratford,  No.  291  of 
September  18,  1830,  eiu'lo,  pte.  of  SepU'inber  it). 

P.  242.  P\0.  78/852.  From  Stratford,  No.  40  of  February  4, 
1B51  ;  F.O.  78/853,  No.  4(i  of  hVbni.ary  19  ;  No.  (>8  of  March  6. 

'8®^  P.  242.  F.O.  198/34.  From  Stratford,  No,  44  of  February  7, 

1851.  This  desi)alch  is  missing  from  the  Archives  co])y  and  the  Foreign 

Oflice  file,  and  is  here  re<'over<'d  from  the  Register.  P'.O.  78/848.  To 
Stratford,  No.  (>9  of  March  13,  contains  Palmerston’s  reply.  F.O.  78/854. 

From  Stratford,  No.  134  of  April  21. 

P.  243.  F.O.  196/36.  From  Stratford,  No.  144  of  June  15,  1852. 

lie  actually  left  on  June  2 1 , 

®®®  P.  244.  F.O.  78/858.  From  Stratford,  No.  307  of  October  16, 

1).  244.  Ptc.  Lay.  MSS.  Add.  MSS.  3898 1 ,  f.  345.  From  C.  Blunt, 

June  3,  1853. 

Failure^'of  the  Reform  Movement.  In  this  survey  I  dissent  from 
Lanc-Poole’s  estimate  in  his  Life  of  Stratford.  J  ic.  is  plainly  alBicted 
with  the  lues  biograpldcat  and  II,  2i3'’6,  ])a.ss(*s  over  very  lightly  the  failure 
of  reform  as  confcssetl  in  1851  and  Stratlord’s  responsibility  in  connexion 
with  it.  Had  Stratford  been  less  insist (uit  on  r<'ligious  justice  to  Christians 
and  Jews,  and  confined  himself  to  rigorous  insistence  on  financial  and 
administrative  reform,  he  would  certainly  have  been  more  successful. 
Also  Stratford  chivalrously  concealed,  and  his  biographer  has  not  perceived, 
the  weakness  and  corruption  of  Reschid  himself,  which  were  in  no 
small  degree  the  cause  of  failur(r.  One  cause  not  i^crceivcd  at  the 
time,  but  strongly  insisted  on  by  Mr.  R.  Levy,  is  the  immense  distance 
between  the  Turk  and  raya^  which  was  a  social,  as  well  as  a  religious, 


distinction. 

®®’  P.  244.  F.O.  From  Stratford,  No.  97  of  May  21,  1844  ; 

F.O,  78/818,  No.  61  of  February  19,  1850. 

®®®  P.  245.  The  Turkish  Press  (1841-53)-  The  account  in  the  text 
should  be  compared  with  that  of  the  Press  under  Mahmud,  supra,  ch.  i, 
n.  33,  p.  403.  A.  Emin,  Development  of  Modern  Turkey  as  measured  by  its 
Press,  Columbia  Univ.,  N.Y.  [1914]?  contains  useful  information  as  to 
printing  and  publicity  methods  of  the  period.  ^ 

®®®  P.  246.  F.O.  352/35,  pte.  Strut.  MSS.  D.  Revelaki  to  T.  N. 
Black,  October  5,  1852  ;  E.  Pisani  to  Stratford,  October  9. 

P.247.  F.O.  78/854.  From  Stratford,  No.  134  of  April  21, 

1851. 
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BOOK  IV 

THE  FRUITS  OF  DIPLOMACY 

Sources  and  General  Bibliographical  Survey  for  Chapters  X,  XI, 

XII,  XIII,  XIV 

MS.  Sources  from  1841  to  1854. 

The  diplomatic  history  hardly  touches  anything  but  the  years  1841, 

1 849-54.  For  these  the  British  F.O.  records,  along  with  the  Admiralty 
papers  [AdyJl,  have  been  used,  and  illustrations  have  been  taken  from 
N.R.A,  and  W.S,A,  W.S.A.  are  invaluable  for  1852-4  and  the  Leiningen 
mission  ;  A.E.F.  and  N.R.A.  have  some  important  revelations  for  the 
same  years.  The  pte.  Lay.  MSS.  and  Strat.  MSS.  bring  one  behind  the 
scenes  at  Constantinople.  The  pte.  Bio.  MSS.  are  useful  for  the  1849 
crisis.  The  great  collection  of  pte.  Clar.  MSS.  is  invaluable  for  the 
whole  diplomatic  situation  for  the  years  1853-6,  as  it  has  full  private 
letters  from  all  the  leading  statesmen,  Palmerston,  Aberdeen,  Russell, 
Graham,  etc.  Cowley  is  particularly  important  as  giving  the  views 
of  Napoleon  III.  The  pte.  Bio.  MSS.  give  some  views  to  and  from 
Berlin.  The  pte.  Russ.  MSS.  and  pte.  Gr.  MSS.  are  both  very  useful  at 
times,  though  many  extracts  have  been  already  published  from  their 
correspondence.  The  pte.  Aber.  MSS.  are  invaluable'for  the  correspondence 
of  Brunnow  from  1842  to  1853.  The  pte.  Glad.  MSS.  have  one  or  two 
important  letters  in  1853.  There  are  a  few  important  passages  in  the 
unpublished  part  of  the  Greville  Journal.  The  Roy.  Arch,  supply  an 
invaluable  document ;  vide  App.  VI. 

Secondary  Sources. 

B.  E.  Schmitt,  *  Diplomatic  Preliminaries  of  the  Crimean  War,’  Am.  Hist. 
Rev.  XXV,  Jan.  1919,  33-67,  is  still  one  of  the  best  surveys. 

There  is  a  very  good  bibliography  in  V.  J.  Puryear,  Russia  and  the 
Straits  Question,  Univ.  of  California  [1931]. 

For  ch.  X,  Nicholas’  interviews  in  1844  and  1853,  vide  G.  B.  Hend^on 
in  History,  October  1933,  pp.  243-7  ;  and  an  addition  made  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  me  in  June  19345  3®*  Henderson  has  a  useful  note  on  the 
bibliography  of  the  subject. 

For  ch.  xi,  as  regards  the  Holy  Places  references  are  given  in  the  text 
and  notes  ;  vide  especially  n.  429. 

For  chs.  xii-xiv  most  of  the  diplomatic  authorities  mentioned  in  the 
survey  prefixed  to  chs.  iii  and  iv,  supra,  pp.  416-8,  are  valid  for  the  later 
period.  But  a  few  further  accounts  may  be  mentioned. 

For  American  views  I  have  used  V.  J.  Puryear,  who  has  produced  much 
new  information,  though  I  usually  differ  from  his  conclusions. 

L.  J.  Gordon,  American  relations  with  Turkey,  Univ.  of  Pa.  [i932]5  ^ 

few  figures  on  the  period.  ^  ^  r  j 

There  are  two  good  Austrian  sources  :  Hiibner,  J^etif  Ans  d  vn  Ambassaaeur 

a  Paris,  Paris  [1904],  Tome  I ;  Vitzthum  von  Eckstadt,  Embas^  at  St.  Peters- 

burgh  and  London,  2  vols.  [1886].  . 

On  the  British  side  there  have  been  many  publications  of  memoirs  and 
letters  of  all  the  principal  actors,  but  these  revelations  have  all  been 
partial  revelations  and  the  pte.  Clar.  MSS.  and  pte.  Strat.  MSS.  alone 
supply  the  complete  information  necessary  to  judge  the  Bntish  Foreign 
Office  and  the  Embassy  at  Constantinople.  Most  printed  sources,  and 
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a  tVvv  MS.  ones,  have  ])r('n  nu)st  ably  tisetl  by  C>.  Kluf^slcy  Martin,  The 
Tritwiph  ojT.ofti  rtilmnwtmi  j  explaii;  and  aecount  for  the  movements 

of  the  ]'>r('ss  and  publie  <»piniot»,  whieh  hr  (h'liiu'ates  admirably. 

Kinglakc'\s  faimnis  hini.uoii  rf  the  Crimen  is  well  ^v^ilten  and  in  many 
respeets  a  can'ful  study.  1 1  is  based  t)n  the  Blue  H<K»ks,  which  arc  somewhat 
twisted  to  suit  his  purposes,  and  is  riietorie.d  in  treatment.  Ilis  bias  against 
Napoh’on  111  is  well  known,  lait  his  prej\uliee  against  Stratford,  because 
less  recognised,  is  evcui  more  serious. 

Miss  I*h  F.  Mah'ohn  Smith  has  produec'd  an  interesting  recent 

eorre<'tiv(*  of  Lane-Poole\s  valuable  Life  of  Strntjonh  vols.  [iB88]. 

11.  B.  Howard  has  published  some  interesting  (Uunmnatts  on  Aberdeen 
and  Brunnow*  in  Cnmh,  lll\t.  Jowtl  ofOc  tolxu*  ipJM.  F.  A.  Simpson  in  his 
Napoleon  111  and  the  Recovery  (f  Fiance  [  <'h.  vii,  sums  upagaiust  Stratford. 

*ihe  French  scrondary  woiks  are  oii  the  whole  disappointing.  Ollivicr 
and  cle  la  (ion'e  are  too  geiu'rah  Maur.iin  hardly  touches  the  matter, 
but  tluTc  is  a  certain  amount  of  value  in  th<‘  inenHurs  and  periodical 
literature.  F.  'Fhouveiud,  Nicholas  ct  NapolMi  IIF  Paris  ( 1891J,  is  valuable, 
but  is  mostly  concerned  with  <’vents  after  K.  Bat)st,  Lcs  Origines 

de  la  CfUerre  de  Critn^e,  Paris  1  is  tlu'  best,  with  useful  extracts 

from  Freiu'h  <locuments. 

The  Russian  side  contains  a  great  d<'al  of  V(‘ry  tpiestionable  material. 
The  bhuuh'rs  of  (Joriainov,  Martens  and  Jomini,  litude  diplomatique  sur 
la  Guerre  de  Crinu^e,  St.  Petersburgh  I187HI,  hav<‘  he(*n  point(‘d  out  by  me 
in  1ULR„  October  b(i:^  and  n„  (iti.p  f).  TIn'y  are  such  as  greatly 

to  impair  th(!ir  reputation  for  ae<‘ura('y,  thoroughness  aiul  impartiality. 
On  the  other  hand, /aioiu'^ovskii,  Vostoehnaia  6*,  St.  Petersburgh 

[i()o8'13|,  is  of  immt'usc*  valiu'.  \'oUuu<'  I  has  two  parts,  a  narrative  and 
an  atlaclied  volume  of  <loetmients  (both  relen*t*d  to  as  V'ol,  1),  which  is 
extremely  importaut  and  throws  light  on  many  <lark  i)laces  in  connexion 
with  Rescind,  MenSikov  and  Nesselrode.  'The  laltc'Fs  Leltres  et  Rapiers 
are  useful  but  rather  slight.  More  informing  is  tlu*  Correspondence  of 
Meyendorjff  3  vols.  od.  lioet/selt,  Berlin  1 191231.  He  was  the 

Russian  rcprcsenltUive  at  Vienna. 

Schiemann,  Kaiser  Nikolaus  IV,  IhTliu  19  tp],  is  still  gtHxl,  though  brief. 

The  Turkish  side.  Professor  Marcel  Hantlelsman  has  a^  curious 
study  in  Czarloryski^  Nicolas  et  la  question  du  proche  Orient^  Paris  [1934]? 
and  promises  a  larger  work,  in  which  Polish  sourct's  re.vtsdTurkish  activities. 
Pie  also  informs  mo  th:it  ho  has  a  number  of  dcnniments  front  Sadyk  pasha, 
which  make  charges  against  Stratforil  de  Redelilfe  of  inciting  tlie  Turks 
to  war.  Flis  evidence  is  entitled  to  some  respert,  but  Strathml  had  so 
many  enemies  at  Constantinople  that  I  suspet'l  such  cvidenca^  against  him. 
In  general  Turki.sh  sour<‘es  arc  not  entitled  to  much  respect.  In  this 
period  Rescind,  Mchornet  Ali  and  Aali  can  all  be  convicted  of  lying, 
and  there  is  universal  agreement  that  the  Porte  rec(*ive<l  wopc  information 
from  the  provinces  tlian  did  any  of  the  diplomats  of  Constantinople.  ^  In  the 
instances  where  I  have  seen  their  documents  at  (irst  hand,  their  value 
is  small  and  the  written  work  is  not  impressive.  Jorga  gives  the  best 
general  account  of  tendencies  and  of  1  urkish  internal  movements. 


CHAPTER  X 

How  Czar  Nicholas  Negotiated  (1840-53) 

P.  252.  Vide  my  article  in  Melanges  to  Professor  Koht,  Oslo  [i933]> 
277  sqq. ;  and  vide  also  F.  S.  Rodkey,  Am.  Hist  Rcv.^  January  1931,  343’“9- 
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P.  253.  Czar  Nicholas  and  encouragement  of  the  Balkan  nationalities. 

Czar  Nicholas.  It  has  been  shown  in  the  text  that  Nicholas  finally 
decided  to  try  to  separate  England  from  France.  But  it  is  a  fair  question 
why  he  did  not  prefer  to  appeal  to  the  nationalities  in  the  Balkans,  and 
use  their  revolutionary  tendencies  for  his  own  purposes.  Nesselrode  had 
said  it  might  be  necessary  ‘  de  soulever  * * * §  these  nationalities,  but  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  a  revolutionary  agitation  in  peace  time  was  alien  to  the  purpose 
and  the  conscience  of  the  Czar. 

*  The  creed  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  is,  in  European  affairs,  the  common 
action  of  the  Five  Powers  [in  favour  of  conservatism].  It  is  the  separate 
action  of  Russia  and  Austria  in  the  Turkish  European  provinces,  and  in 
Asia  the  sole  action  of  Russia.’  *  His  opposition  to  the  French  and  his 
support  of  Palmerston  against  Mehemet  Ali  were  influenced  by  this  idea. 

‘  The  Emperor  thinks  that  it  is  precisely  because  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  is 
a  subject  in  revolt  against  his  sovereign  that  the  French  people  will  incline 
to  support  him,  and  that  the  French  government,  founded  as  it  is,  upon 
revolution;  will  not  dare  to  act  contrary  to  the  popular  feeling.’  f  For 
the  same  reason  he  was  against  both  popular  movements  and  revolutions. 

There  were,  however,  occasions  when  Nicholas  was  brought  into 
contact  with  revolution  or  encouraged  the  growth  of  Balkan  nationalities, 
which  may  be  grouped  as  follows. 

(a)  Greece,  favoured  in  1833  as  a  possible  heir  to  the  European  posses¬ 
sions  of  Turkey,  was  abandoned  by  1840.  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  were 
looked  on  with  disfavour  as  having  escaped  from  the  Russian  orbit.  Russian 
propaganda,  though  active,  achieved  no  results  there. 

(b)  Bulgaria.  There  was  a  continuous  Russian  propaganda  for  church 
and  school  purposes  here,  but  the  serious  revolt,  which  broke  out  in  1841, 
was  not  favoured  by  Nicholas.  He  also  discountenanced  a  plot  in  1842.$ 
Though  Nesselrode  favoured  increasing  Russian  influence  by  propaganda 
the  Czar  seems  to  have  refused  to  do  this  in  1846. 

(c)  Montenegro.  Like  all  Russian  rulers  Nicholas  displayed  sympathy 
with  Montenegro  and  gave  aid  to  her.  During  the  difficult  period  1838-42 
he  approved  of  the  activities  of  a  Russian  officer  there,  which  had  excited 
Austrian  suspicions  {vide  P.  E.  Mosely,  Am.  Hist.  Rev.,  July  1935,  712-3), 
and  finally  intervened  to  restrain  Turkish  aggression  in  1842  (Schiemann, 
IV,  39  and  n.) .  In  1 852  during  the  crisis  of  the  Leiningen  mission  Nicholas 
was  prepared  to  support  Austria  by  arms  if  she  could  not  force  Turkey  to 
make  peace  with  Montenegro,  but  this  was  to  preserve  the  status  quo. 

(d)  Servia.  This  is  too  special  a  problem  to  be  here  considered.  But 
Nicholas  may  be  held  to  have  tried  to  maintain  the  status  quo  rather  than 
to  excite  the  nationality  against  the  Sultan.  He  was  conspicuous  in  doing 
this  during  1 848-9. § 

(e)  Jugoslav  and  Illyrian  movement.  {Vide  supra,  ch.  viii,  n.  322.)  This 
movement  involved  difficulties  for  Nicholas,  since  many  of  the  Croats 
and  Serbs  in  the  Austrian  empire  were  allied  with  their  brethren  under 
the  Turk.  In  Nicholas’  eyes  rebellion  against  the  Sultan  could  be  ex¬ 
plained,  but  rebellion  against  the  conservative  Austrian  Emperor  was  a 
different  matter.  Ljudevit  Gaj  was  in  St.  Petersburgh  in  1838  and  tried 

*  F.O.  7/280.  From  Lord  Beauvale  (Vienna),  No.  10  of  May  8,  1839. 

t  F.O.  65/253.  From  Clanricarde,  No.  96  of  August  28,  1839. 

X  Vide  Schiemann,  Kaiser  Nikolaus,  IV,  Berlin  [i9i9]>  4^>  2nd  A.  Hajek, 
Bulgarien  unter  den  Turken-herrsckaft,  Berlin  [i925]>.  ^55'^4s 

§  Stratford  reports  an  overture  from  the  Servians  of  Austria  to  throw  in  their 
lot  with  Servia  or  with  Russia.  To  Palmerston,  November  3,  1848.  Sproxton, 
Palmerston  and  the  Hungarian  Revolution  [i9i9]>  ^7  2nd  n. 
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to  appeal  to  Count  Benckendorff,  the  head  of  the  secret  service  and  intimate  of 
the  Czar,  in  the  month  of  September,  1838  {vide  P.  E.  Mosely,  Am.  Hist.  Rev., 
July  1935,  pp.  704-16,  for  all  details),  and  sent  him  two  memoranda.  The 
second,  dated  November,  contemplates  war  between  England  and  Russia, 
and  asks  for  Russian  aid  and  gold  to  form  a  secret  Jugoslav  agency  in 
Hungary  strong  enough  to  resist  amalgamation  by  Magyars,  and  to  make  a 
‘  focus  ’  of  resistance  outside  of  Jugoslav  elements  in  Bosnia,  Turkish 
Croatia,  Herzegovina  and  Albania.  This  project  was  opposed  to  Gaj* * * §s 
normal  pro-Austrian  policy.  It  in  fact  suggests  that  Nicholas  is  to  promote 
conspiracy  in  Austria  and  rebellion  in  Turkey.  In  1839  one  of  Gaj’s  agents 
was  turned  away  from  St.  Petersburgh,  and  though  he  collected  money 
next  year  from  Pan-slav  sympathisers,  Count  Benckendorff  refused  any 
further  overtures. 

Nicholas  does  not  seem  to  have  favoured  the  activities  of  Gaj.  He  read 
a  report  on  Western  and  Southern  Slavs  ‘  with  pleasure  ’  in  1840.  But  in 
June  of  that  year  Nesselrode  is  supposed  to  have  warned  Metternich  against 
Illyrian  revolutionary  tendencies.  In  December  1842  Nicholas,  in 
response  to  inquiry  from  Metternich,  denied  any  desire  to  encourage  the 
Croat  nationalists.* 

Nicholas  does  not  seem  to  have  lent  any  countenance  to  Nessel¬ 
rode’s  suggestion  *  de  soulever  ’  the  nationalities.  He  was  aware  that 
in  war  time  the  subject  nationalities  of  Turkey  might  revolt.  But  he 
claimed  that  during  the  war  of  1828-9  he  had  restrained  his  soldiers  from 
exciting  rebellion  in  Turkey.  But,  when  faced  with  the  Crimean  war,  he 
appears  to  have  drawn  up  a  memo  in  which  he  proposed  to  anticipate 
England,  and  to  emancipate  the  Christians  of  Turkey,  and  establish  the 
*  real  independence  ’  of  Moldo-Wallachia,  and  of  Serbs,  Bulgars,  Bosnians 
and  Greeks.  He  hoped  in  this  way  to  prevent  England  from  siding  with  the 
Turks  against  Christians.f  This  was  in  November  1853,  but  the  project 
was  strongly  combated  by  Nesselrode  and  ultimately  abandoned. 

This  statement  by  Martens  needs  some  confirmation.  But  it  is  at  any 
rate  certain  that  Nicholas’  abandonment  of  the  project  was  real.  He  said 
to  Gastelbajac  on  December  i2,  1853,^  ^  If  the  deadly  and  fatal  direction 
of  events  brings  about  the  rising  of  Christians  (which  I  shall  always  try 
to  prevent) — it  is  impossible  for  Christian  nations  to  replace  Christians 
under  the  Mohammedan  yoke  and  for  my  part  I  never  would  permit  it.’ 
A  few  months  later,  on  March  27,  1854,  when  war  was  already  certain,  he 
wrote  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  The  Greek  subjects  of  the  Turk  had  already 
taken  up  arms  in  Thessaly  and  Epirus.  He  thought  it  improbable  that 
these  Christian  rebels  would  be  induced  ‘  to  lay  down  their  arms  and 
again  take  up  the  Turkish  yoke.  Is  it  possible  that  Christian  powers 
would  lend  or  offer  their  help  [to  Turkey]  to  compel  them  to  do  so  ?  That 
would  be  too  infamous.  For  my  parti  should  never  consent  to  it.’§  But 
he  further  states  that,  if  the  Slav  provinces  emancipated  themselves  from 

*  This  is  on  the  authority  of  Martens,  Traitis  conclus  par  la  Russie,  IV,  Pt.  I, 
501-2,  and  is  a  case  in  which  I  think  his  statement  may  be  accepted,  as  it  accords 
with  other  evidence.  There  is  some  curious  and  interesting  information  in 
M.  Handelsman,  Czartoryski,  Nicolas  et  la  question  du  proche  Orient,  Paris  [1934]. 

t  Martens,  Traitis  conclus  par  la  Russie,  XII,  343-7. 

t  Pte.  Clar.  MSS.  From  Gastelbajac,  December  13,  1853,  in  Cowley  of 
December  25. 

§  Curiously  enough  Aberdeen  agreed  with  this  {pte.  Clar.  MSS.  Aberdeen  to 
Clarendon  of  April  4,  1854),  ha  referring  to  the  possibility  of  allied  troops  being 
sent  to  subdue  this  movement :  ‘  I  feel  bound  to  say  that  I  could  not  bring  myself 
to  employ  British  troops  against  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte.’ 
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Turkish  mle,  he  (Nicholas)  wdll  give  a  guarantee  to  the  Austrian  Emperor, 
not  only  for  himself  but  for  his  successors,  ‘  that  Russia  will  never  permit  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  these  provinces  to  extend  or  aggrandise  themselves 
at  the  expense  of  Austria  ’  (Schiemann,  IV,  426-7). 

On  the  whole  Nicholas  exhibits  a  good  deal  of  consistency  and  dis¬ 
interestedness  in  regard  to  these  Slav  nationalities.  He  countenances  no 
subversive  Slav  movement  inside  the  Austrian  empire,  and  he  favours  a 
peaceful  propaganda,  not  an  aggressive  one,  inside  the  Turkish.  Apart 
from  some  human  sympathies  in  war  time  Nicholas  is  practically  a  supporter 
of  the  status  quo  in  regard  to  the  growth  of  Slav  nationalities  in  the  Balkans. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  Panslav  party  and  the  Orthodox 
church  promoted  a  strong  educational  and  church  propaganda  among  all 
the  Slav  nationalities  of  the  Balkans.  In  general,  Nesselrode  favoured  these 
activities  more  than  Nicholas  did,  and  the  public  and  the  press  outdid 
both.  The  Czar  was  in  fact  unable  to  restrain  the  propaganda,  and  the 
Russian  agents  in  the  Balkans,  whether  official  or  secret,  were  influenced 
and  affected  by  it. 

P.  254.  Pte.  Aber.  MSS.,  Add.  MSS.  43144,  f.  41,  where  the  corre¬ 
spondence  makes  it  clear  Nicholas  took  the  initiative.  See  also  a  letter 
of  the  Czar  of  January  23,  1849,  mpte.  Bio.  MSS.,  F.O.  356/29. 

P.  254.  Zaioncovskii,  I,  No.  16,  p.  129.  Brunnow  to  Orlov, 
August  20,  1844  5  No-  1 73  Nesselrode,  September  19. 

P.  255.  Zaioncovskii,  I,  Nesselrode,  No.  18  ;  No.  19,  p.  136  ; 
Nos.  21,  22,  pp.  141-2  ;  and  E.P.  VI. 

2’®  P.  255.  Zaioncovskii,  I,  No.  23,  pp.  143-4.  Vide  also  pte.  Aber. 
MSS.  Add.  MSS.  43144,  f.  235. 

P.  255.  F.O.  78/552.  To  Stratford,  No.  9  of  January  20,  1844. 

P,  256.  The  quotations  are  from  Zaioncovskii,  I,  No.  1 7,  pp.  1 30-1 ; 
No.  19,  pp.  135-6. 

Nesselrode  on  the  agreement  of  1844  in  iS^g.  The  following  extract  is  from 
a  private  letter  of  Bloomfield  to  Palmerston  (December  19,  1849)  in  the 
pte.  Bio.  MSS.  {F.O.  356/29)  :  ‘  I  asked  Count  Nesselrode  this  ^ternoon 
with  reference  to  an  allusion  of  the  Emperor  on  the  occasion  of  my  audience 
(December  17)  what  the  imderstanding  was  to  which  he  came  with  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  in  1844  .  .  .  ;  and  he  said  that  it  was  simply  this, 
that  in  the  event  of  the  Turkish  Empire  falling  to  pieces,  England  and 
Russia  should  bind  themselves  not  to  act  separately  ;  he  said  that  no  Act 
was  drawn  up  but  that  these  opinions  were  exchanged  between  him  and 
the  Government  of  that  day.’ 

P.  257.  Zaioncovslai,  I,  No.  17,  p.  13 1. 

P.  257.  F.O.  78/728.  From  Cowley.  Most  confidential  of 
March  26,  1848. 

P.  258.  F.O.  65/360.  To  Buchanan,  No.  102  of  April  20,  1849. 

P.  258.  F.O.  78/773,  From  Stratford,  No.  84  of  March  14,  1849. 

383  258.  Self  in  E.H.R.,  October  1933,  p.  6ig.  Hertslet,  Europe 

by  Treaty,  I,  753-8  ;  II,  824-8. 

P.259.  The  expression  of  Orlov.  F.O.  195/323.  From  Buchanan, 
No.  88  of  March  14,  1849. 

386  259.  F.O.  65/346.  To  Buchanan,  No.  62  of  December  2,  1848. 

386  p^  259.  F.O.  65/361.  To  Buchanan,  No.  141  of  May  17,  1849. 

P.  260.  F.O.  78/728.  From  Cowley,  No.  116  of  March  21,  1848. 

F.O.  78/733.  From  Stratford,  separate  and  confidential,  July  t,  1848. 

F.O.  78/735.  From  Stratford,  No.  105  of  September  ii,  1848. 

P.  260.  F.O.  78/732.  To  Stratford,  No.  126  of  September  20, 
1848.  F.O.  195/322.  To  Stratford,  No.  27  of  February  26,  1849. 
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389  262.  F,0.  From  Stratford,  No.  267  of  September  3, 

1849  ;  rest  of  the  despatch  in  Hung.  Ref.  I,  No.  3. 

300  p,  262.  W.S.A.  Berichte  aus  Konstantinopel,  XII,  70.  From 

Stiirmer,  Nos.  38-9  of  September  12,  1849. 

391  P.  263.  F.O.  78/770.  To  Stratford,  ptc.,  September  26,  1847. 

392  p,  263.  Warnings  to  Russia  and  to  Austria  as  to  British  support  of 
Turkey,  betober  184^.  (For  authorities  :  W.  Alter,  Die  auswdrtige  politik 
der  ungarischen  revolution,  Deutsche  Revue,  1911-2,  is  wholly  untrustworthy. 
E.  Bapst,  Origines  de  la  Guerre  de  Crimie,  Paris  [1912],  chs.  ii-iv ;  G. 
Sproxton,  Palmerston  and  the  Hungarian  Revolution  [1919],  are  good  for 
French  and  British  records  respectively.) 

On  October  2  Palmerston  gave  a  strong  hint  to  Brunnow  in  London. 

*  With  regard  to  our  doing  nothing  I  said  that  we  could  not  take  that  course, 
because  the  Turkish  government  had  officially  asked  us  for  help  in  their 
embarrassment’  (F.O.  65/374*  Note  by  Palmerston  of  October  2,  1849). 
This  must  have  reached  St.  Petersburgh  by  the  second  week  of  October, 
i.e.  well  before  Nicholas  decided  not  to  attack  Turkey.  It  helps  to  explain 
why  he  accepted  Fuad’s  excuses.  Palmerston’s  despatch  of  October  6-7 
to  Bloomfield  (Hung.  Ref  II,  No.  19,  pp.  30-2)  was  accompanied  by  a 
private  letter  (quoted  in  Sproxton,  Palmerston  and  the  Hungarian  Revolution, 

1 26—7)  making  clear  England’s  purpose  *  to  support  by  arms  as  well  as  by 
the  pen.’  The  whole  private  correspondence  in  pte.  Bio.  MSS.,  F.O.  356/29 
of  Palmerston  is  most  uncompromising  in  its  resolution. 

There  was  also  a  warning  to  Austria  sent  at  an  early  date  from  London. 
An  unnamed  member  of  the  cabinet  sent  a  private  letter  to  Stiirmer 
through  the  Austrian  Consul-General,  which,  while  giving  the  fullest 
approval  of  Turkish  action,  expressed  the  hope  that  he  (Stiirmer)  would 
not  leave  Constantinople.  W.S.A.  Berichte  aus  Konstantinopel,  XII, 

70.  From  Stiirmer,  No.  48B  of  October  24,  1849. 

893  p.  264.,  Hung.  Ref.  II,  No.  18,  pp.  440-2.  The  despatch  is  dated 

7th  in  original,  not  6th  as  in  the  Blue  Book.  The  draft  despatch  in 
F.O.  78/771  is  endorsed  with  V.R.  in  pencil. 

394  P.  264.  F.O.  195/325.  To  Stratford,  No.  241  of  October  7,  1849, 

endorsed  ‘  Reed.  Oct.  24,  Waring.’ 

396  P.  264.  W.S.A.  Berichte  aus  Konstantinopel,  XII,  70.  From 
Stiirmer,  No.  48B  of  October  24,  1849.  The  interview  with  Aali  was 
on  the  22nd. 

396  p.  266.  Hung,  Ref.  II,  No.  82,  p.  72.  The  rest  of  the  controversy 
is  in  Nos.  85,  87-8,  91,  95,  102-9,  "tiG,  130  ;  vide  also  App.  IV. 

397  P.  267.  F.O.  65/376.  From  Bloomfield,  No.  34  of  January  23, 
1850  ;  vide  also  Nesselrode  to  Nicholas,  November  20,  1850. 

898  267.  Lettres  et  Papiers  du  Comte  de  Nesselrode,  Paris  [n.d.],  X,  6. 

399  p.  268.  Sproxton,  Palmerston  and  the  Hungarian  Revolution,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  133. 

400  P.  268.  F.O.  From  Bloomfield,  No.  37  of  January  24, 

1850,  quoted  by  Puryear,  179  and  n. 

401  P.  269.  F.O.  78/782.  From  Stratford,  No.  363  of  November  26, 
1849  ;  November  30,  1849,  pte.  Vide  also  Puryear,  182-6. 

402  p.  270.  F’.0. 65/376.  FromBloomfield,  No.  37  of  January  24, 1850. 

403  p.  270.  F.O.  195/324.  To  Stratford,  No.  134  of  June  i,  1849. 

404  p.  271.  ZaionCovskii,  I,  No.  97  of  December  20,  1853,  p.  357* 

406  p.  272.  F.O.  65/424,  From  Seymour,  No.  26  of  January  22, 

1853.  This  was  exactly  the  sentiment  of  Aberdeen. 

406  P.  273.  F.O.  65/424.  From  Seymour,  No.  88  of  February  22, 

1B53* 
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P.  274.  Gooch  and  Temperley,  British  Documents  on  Origins  of 
the  War  [1928],  III,  184.  Lord  Sanderson  is  the  writer. 

P.  274.  The  Czar’s  comments,  here  italicised  and  placed  in  round 
brackets,  are  in  Zaioncovskii,  I,  No.  99,  pp.  359-62.  Russell’s  despatch 
also  in  £.P.  V,  No.  4  of  February  9,  1853. 

409  275.  Pte.  Russ.  MSS.  G.D.  22/10.  Seymour  to  Russell, 

February  9,  1853. 

P.  276.  The  Three  Partition  Plans  of  Nicholas  in  case  of 
THE  dissolution  OF  THE  TURKISH  EmPIRE,  1833,  184O,  1853. 

(The  summary  of  different  projects  may  be  useful  here,  as  also  the 
differences  between  the  Czar’s  views  as  expressed  to  Seymour  and  to 
Paskievic.) 

(1)  1B33.  (Conversation  with  Ficquelmont,  February  25,  1853;  vide 
supra,  pp.  67-8.)  ‘A  Greek  Empire  ’  based  on  an  enlargement  of  independent 
Greece. 

(2)  1840.  Russia  to  garrison  the  Bosphorus,  Austria  and  England  to 
hold  the  Dardanelles  (Nicholas,  1840.  Martens,  Traitis,  TV,  pt.  i,  496).* 

(3)  1833.  The  Czar^s  conversations  with  Seymour,  January-February, 
designated  as  (S)  ;  the  Czar^s  memo  to  PaskieviS,  January,  designated  as  (P). 

Constantinople. 

(a)  Not  to  be  a  permanent  possession  of  Russia,  but  might  be  temporarily 
occupied  (S).t 

(b)  To  be  a  free  port  but  no  annexation  (P). 

Moldo-  Wallachia. 

(a)  Independent  under  Russian  protection  (S). 

(3)  ‘  Not  independent  but  Russian  ’  (P) . 

Servia. 

(a)  Independent  under  Russian  protection  (S). 

{b)  Independent  (P). 

Bulgaria. 

[a)  Independent  (S). 

{b)  Northern  part  and  Gonstanza  to  be  Russian  (P) .  Most  of  Bulgaria 
to  be  independent  (P). 

Greece.  Not  to  be  enlarged  (S). 

Straits.  Russia  to  garrison  Bosphorus,  and  Austria  to  garrison  the 
Dardanelles  (P). 

Turkish  coasts  of  Adriatic  and  Archipelago.  To  go  to  Austria  (P). 

Crete. 

(a)  Crete  and  other  isles  to  go  to  France.  England  to  have  Cyprus  or 
Rhodes  (P). 

(b)  Crete  to  go  to  England,  if  she  wanted  it  (S). 

Egypt.  Egypt  to  England  (S  and  P). 

^  P.  278.  Pte.  Russ.  MSS.  G.D.  22/10.  Westmorland  to  Russell, 
January  30,  1853. 

*  This  agrees  with  the  Russian  plan  of  garrisoning  the  Bosphorus  in  1833, 
indicated  by  P.  E.  Mosely,  22-3,  41. 

t  Castelbajac  reports  in  a  private  letter  of  February  i,  1853,  that  Nicholas 
said  to  him,  ‘  I  do  not  desire  Constantinople  :  but  if  another  power  wished  to 
seize  it  I  should  be  there  before  her  ’  (Bapst,  Origines  de  la  Guerre  de  Crimie, 
322  and  n.). 
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P.  'j8o.  The  opinion  of  ( ininvillc,  Bcrichte  aus  England, 

VUI,  85.  From  Beust,  No.  73A  of  October  l»4,  1B73,  f.  673. 

P.  aBi.  VV.  Wittniaii,  Travels  in  Turkey ^  etc.^  iygg-1801  [1803], 
159,  174,  180. 

P.  281.  F.O,  78/932,  FVom  Doriu  to  Rose,  April  r,  1853. 

P.  282.  Bertiwn-I'owi^ii  Report^  Oxford  [1928],  25,  51-2. 

P.  282.  The  fwsition  of  the  Orthodox  Patriarchs. 

(a)  The  patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  '  flu*  best  ct)ntcmporary  study  of  Jerusalem 
is  The  Holy  City,  by  Gt'orge  Williams,  2nd  edn.  [184.9],  2  vols.,  mostly 
topographical  but  has  useful  details  on  modern  Jerusalem,  II,  ch.  viand 
Additional  Notes  4.  There  is  an  important  original  letter  of  May  27 
(O.S.)  of  184.5,  describing  the  (‘lection  of  the  patriarch  Cyril  (II,  544-6), 
which  makes  the  influence  of  Russia  plain. 

J.  M.  Neale,  A  History  (f  the  Holy  Eastern  Churchy  London  [1850],  2  vols., 
is  mainly  liturgical.  But  tlu're  arc  important  details  about  the  modern 
patriarchate,  I,  161-2,  and  the  numbers  of  Orthodox  Christians  in  the 
Eastern  Church,  I,  162. 

J.  A.  Finn,  Stirring  Times  (in  Jerusalem),  mainly  1853-6  [1878],  has 
useful  sidelights,  as  of  course  has  Curzon’s  famous  Monasteries  in  the  Levant, 
On  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  there  are  two  classic  works :  the  Bertram- 
Luke  Report  J  Oxford  [1921]  and  the  Bertram-Tounf^  Report^  Oxford  [1926]. 
These  reports,  though  primarily  legal  and  modern,  arc  erudite  and 
impartial.  They  have  high  critical  value  and  arc  a  mine  of  information 
on  past  history,  particularly  from  the  beginnnig  of  the  nineteenth  century 
onwards. 

(b)  The  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  The  position  of  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  is  best  seen  in  G.  Papadoulos,  Les  privileges  du  Patriarcat 
(Ecuminique  dans  V Empire  ottomane,  Paris  [1924].  This  work  is  partisan 
but  has  a  good  deal  of  valuable  information.  There  is  much  impartial 
information  in  the  Bertram-Luke  and  Bertram-Young  reports. 

P.  283.  Father  Gdramb,  Pilcrinage  d  Jerusalem,  Paris  [1839], 
I,  153-4.  73/9S2.  From  J.  Finn  (Jerusalem),  No.  22  of  October  5, 

1853. 

P.  284.  Greek  and  Latin  Pilgrims  to  Jerusalem.  Figures  are  difficult 
to  obtain.  But  there  were  certainly  ‘  Popish  pilgrims  ’  in  1697  ;  vide 

H.  Maundrcll,  Journey  to  Aleppo  and  Jerusalem  of  that  year  [5th  edn.  1732],  92. 
These  seem  to  have  died  out  altogether  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
A  detailed  census  of  pilgrims  present  in  May  1815  appears  in  W.  Turner, 
Tour  in  Levant  [1820],  II,  175-6.  He  gives  4,705  in  all,  of  whom  there 
were  2,000  Greeks,  1,655  Armenians,  500  Copts,  50  Syrians,  500  poor 
persons.  There  seem  to  be  no  Latins  except  the  friars,  or  monks  in  the 
Latin  convents.  Father  G^ramb,  Pdlerinage  d  Jerusalem,  Paris  [1839], 

I,  153-4,  says  that,  at  Christmas  1831,  he  found  4  Latin  pilgrims  out  of 
4,000,  and  was  told  that  at  Easter  there  might  be  20  out  of  10,000. 

Consul  Finn  in  F.O.  78/962,  No.  22  of  October  5,  1853,  reckons  the 
number  at  15,000,  and  says  ‘  the  majority’  of  them  ‘  are  not  Roman  Catholics.* 
The  terms  ‘  Latin  ’  and  ‘  Greek  ’  cover  a  wide  variety  of  races.  Thus  in 
1831  Father  G6ramb  found  three  Poles  among  his  four  Latin  pilgrims. 
The  ‘  Greeks’  were  mostly  Russians,  but  John  Came,  Holy  Land  [1836], 
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86,  mentions  ‘  a  poor  Servian  and  his  wife  ’  who  had  made  the  tour 
‘  from  their  own  Country.’  Greeks  from  either  Greece  or  Txirkey  and 
Rumanians  were  not  usually  pilgrims,  but  both  made  heavy  contributions 
towards  rebuilding  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  maintaining  the  patriarch. 

P.  284.  F.O.  78/540.  From  W.  T.  Young  (Jerusalem),  No.  28 
of  July  24,  1843,  No.  29  of  July  29,  No.  37  of  August  24,  No.  39  of 
September  15  ;  F.O.  78/581,  January  8,  1844. 

420  285.  J.  A.  Finn,  Stirring  Times  (in  Jerusalem),  1853-6  [1878], 

45>  4‘9* 

P.  285.  A.  H.  Hore,  Eighteen  Centuries  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church, 

663-5. 

*22  p.  285.  F,0,  195/292.  From  Finn,  No.  17  of  April  5,  1847  ; 
No.  35  of  December  2. 

423  P.  285.  F.O,  195/292.  From  Finn,  No.  16  of  April  26,  1848  ; 
No.  4  of  January  29. 

424  p.  286.  F.O.  195/292.  From  Finn,  No.  19  of  September  25, 
1850. 

425  p.  286.  French  Religious  Protection  in  Turkey,  1528-1853. 

(a)  French  diplomatic  intervention,  1842.  (As  indicated  supra,  pp.  284,  286, 

the  first  hint  of  French  claims  being  actively  put  forward  is  in  1842,  and 
here  is  the  document.) 

F.  Pisani  on  Baron  Bourqueney^s  demand  of  permission  to  repair  the  Church 
cf  Jerusalem. 

‘  The  cupola  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  wants  repairing. 
The  Greeks  applied  for  a  firman  to  repair  it  at  their  own  expense,  and 
obtained  it  some  time  ago.  The  French  claim  the  right  to  repair  the 
dome,  and  they  oflfer  to  do  it  at  their  expense.  The  French  make  this 
demand,  says  Sarim  Effendi,  by  giving  an  erroneous  interpretation  of  the 
82  article  of  the  Capitulation  ;  this  article  says :  ‘‘  Lorsque  les  lieux  que 
les  religieux,  dependant  de  le  France,  possMent  k  Jerusalem,  exigent 
des  reparations  afin  de  prevenir  qu’ils  ne  tombent  en  mines,  les  com- 
mandements  n6cessaires  seront  donnees.” 

‘  Mais  la  Porte  dit  :  “  cette  article  n’est  pas  applicable  au  cas  dont  il 
s’agit.”  The  Church,  says  the  Porte,  is  common  to  all  the  Christians. 
It  is  a  Holy  Place  even  for  the  Mussulmen  [jzV]  ;  so  much  so,  that  if  the 
Church  wanted  really  repairing  and  no  nation  among  the  Christians  could 
afford  to  make  the  expense,  we  would  pay  the  expenses  ourselves.  Now 
the  Dome  is  not  a  part  of  the  place  the  French  possess  in  the  Church,  and 
according  to  the  Capitulation,  their  right  to  demand  a  firman  is  only 
when  the  places  in  their  possession  want  repairing  and  this  is  not  the 
case  presently.  The  Cupola  of  that  Church,  a  Church  common  to  all 
sorts  of  Christians,  is  not  French  property,  and  while  our  subjects,  says 
Sarim,  offer  to  make  the  expenses  of  repairing  that  Cupola  we  cannot 
allow  Foreigners  to  make  the  reparation, 

‘  Baron  Bourqueney  has  referred  the  matter  to  his  government,  and 
the  Porte  has  sent  an  adequate  person  to  Jemsalem  to  take  care  that 
under  pretext  of  making  repairings  the  Greeks  should  not  encroach  upon 
the  French  property. 

‘  (Signed) 

‘  F.  Pisani."  * 


*  F.O.  78/475,  February  21,  1842,  enclo.  2  from  Stratford,  No.  38  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  26,  1842  (reed.  March  21). 
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(h)  British  Vinrs  on  Fu  tu'h  Rdiiiions  Protection  in  Turkey.  (The  following 
t'Xirarts  from  a  Forrign  Ollica*  memo  of  July  30,  1918,  give  the  British 
standpoint.*) 

*  Histt)rically,  French  protection  of  the  Latin  Church  in  Turkey  dates 
from  15:28,  when  oni<’iaI  action  was  takcai  by  I’rancis  I  of  France  in  defence 
of  Catliolir.  int(*rest.s  in  tlu'  Ottoman  iMUjjirc.  d'lic  first  Capitulations 
\V(n*c  concluclc<l  with  France'  in  1535,  and  until  the  Capitulations  with 
Fhiglantl  in  1583,  France'  was  the'  ollicial  protector  of  all  Europeans  estab¬ 
lished  in  l’urk(‘y.  In  iBo.}  the  French  Ambassador  at  the  Porte  obtained 
a  lIatt-i-Sh(*rif  confirming  and  extending  the  privileges  already  granted 
to  Catholics,  and  promising  immunity  to  all  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem 
travelling  ‘\sous  le  nom  ct  la  protection  de  I’Kmpen'ur  dc  France”  [Le 
lUilime  tics  CupHulations  dans  FKmpire  Ottoman^  CL  P.  clu  Kansas,  II,  90). 
On  the  renewal  of  tlu'  Ca[iituIations  with  Franc<!  in  1G07  it  was  stated 
that  the  subjf'cts  of  all  nations  not  represented  at  Constantinople  by  an 
ambassador  should  Ix'  uiuha*  French  proli'Ction.  Since  the  Koran  was 
both  the  religious  and  civil  co<le  throughout  the  Ottoman  Empire,  it 
was  eminently  desirabh'  that  the  members  of  the  European  Christian 
communities  in  Turlu'y  should  be  uncU'r  separati^  jurisdiction.  At  this 
period  France  w^as  the  only  Power  that  had  .sunicicnt  inlliiencc  with  the 
Porto  to  secur<'  such  privilege's  for  her  c'o-ndigionists. 

‘  The  chief  treaties  on  which  the  lu'ciudi  hast'  their  claim  to  exercise 
a  religious  protc'C'lorate  in  'Furkey  are  llu'  Capitulations  of  1673  and  1740, 
of  which  the  fornu'r  {Protection  ties  Chriliens  cn  Turquicy  A.  Schopoff,  i,  2) 
confirmed  the  privih'ges  nlrt'ady  granted  to  bishops  or  autres  religieux 
de  socte  latino,  ciui  soul  sujets  la  France',  d<'  qui'lciue  sorte  qu’ils  puissant 
fitre,”  and  to  pilgrims  to  J<'rusalem  under  French  protection.  The  Capitu¬ 
lation  of  1740  (Foreign  Office  Confidential  Print :  Turkey,  No.  9675) 
gave  permission  to  all  mi'nibers  of  “  Christian  and  hostile  nations”  to 
continue  as  before  to  visit  Jerusahan  under  the  protection  of  the  French 
flag,  and  guaranteed  certain  rights  to  Roman  Catholics  (the  French  text 
contains  the  words  “  de  (luclque  nation  ou  espeice  qu’ils  soient,”  but  the 
correct  translation  of  the  Turkish  text  is  “  cle  qiudquc  gmre  ou  espto,” 
signifying  religious  order) .  From  these  treaties  F rance  claimed  a  monopoly 
of  the  protection  of  Christians  in  Turkey ;  but  the  wording  of  the  Treaty  of 
Karlovitz  (1699)  (Sir  G.  Young’s  Corps  de  Droit  Ottoman,  H,  129),  the  Treaty 
of  Passarovitz  (1718)  and  the  Treaty  of  Belgrade  (1739)  would  appear 
to  place  Austria  in  an  analogous  position  with  regard  to  Roman  Catholics 
in  the  Ottoman  Empix'c.  Most-favoured-nation  treatment  was  conceded 
to  Great  Britain  by  Article  XVIII  of  the  English  Capitulations,  and  to 
the  Netherlands  by  Article  XL  of  the  Capitulations  of  1 680.  The  Republic 
of  Venice  was  granted  certain  rights  of  protection  in  1718.  By  the  Treaty 
of  Kutchuk  Kainardji  in  1774  {Protection  dcs  Chritiens,  8,  ii)  promwes 
were  made  to  Russia  corresponding  to  those  made  to  France  regarding 
Christians  in  Turkey. 

‘  The  law  of  the  Tanzimat  {Protection  des  Chrdtiens,  20)  in  1839 
declared  perfect  equality  between  all  Ottoman  subjects,  thus  abolish¬ 
ing  the  need  for  an  external  protectorate  over  any  one  section  of 
the  community.  In  1850  (F.O.  78/930.  Colonel  Rose,  No.  72  of  March  6, 
1853),  however,  France  attempted  to  revive  the  Treaty  of  i740> 
demanded  certain  rights  as  to  the  Holy  Places,  which  involved  her  eventually 

*  In  the  original  all  references  are  in  the  margin.  I  have  put  these  into  the 
text,  enclosed  in  round  brackets,  and  added  the  volume  of  each  document,  e.g. 
F.O.  78/930,  or  the  Blue  Book,  e.g.  E.P,  I. 
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in  a  quarrel  with  Russia.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Russia  made  the  claim 
(JE.P.  I,  Colonel  Rose,  No.  154)  that  the  Treaty  of  Kutchuk  Kainardji 
gave  her  the  right  to  protect  all  members  of  the  Orthodox  Church  in 
Turkey,  whether  foreigners  or  subjects  of  the  Sultan,  on  the  analogy  of 
the  French  protectorate  of  the  Latin  Church.  It  would  appear  that  the 
force  of  the  analogy  was  recognised,  for  in  the  course  of  the  dispute  the 
French  Government  strongly  disclaimed  all  right  to  protect  Roman 
Catholics  in  Turkey  other  than  the  Latins  of  the  Holy  Land  (F.O.  27/968. 
Lord  Cowley,  No.  376  of  May  31,  1853),  and  declared  that  they  held  such 
protection  as  derogatory  to  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  Sultan  and  to  the 
independence  of  the  Porte,  which  was  guaranteed  by  the  Five  Powers 
in  the  Treaty  of  London,  1 84 1  (see  F.  0.  7  /4 1 9.  The  Earl  of  Westmorland’ s 
despatch  No.  247,  June  21,  1853).  The  question  of  protection  was  solved 
by  the  Sultan  himself  undertaking  to  maintain  and  enforce  the  privileges 
of  the  Christian  churches  and  their  respective  clergy  throughout  his 
dominions  {F.O,  78/933.  Lord  Stratford  de  RedclifFe,  No.  90  of  June  7, 
1853).  All  efforts  to  avoid  war  were  however  unavailing.  The  Treaty 
of  Paris  signed  on  March  30th,  1856,  between  Aiistria,  France,  Great 
Britain,  Prussia,  Russia,  Sardinia  and  Turkey,  included  a  firman  of  the 
Sultan.’ 

[The  French  political  side  of  the  Holy  Places  dispute  is  hardly  touched 
by  Jean  Maurain  in  La  politique  ecclisiastique  du  second  Empire  de  i8^2-6g, 
Paris  [1930].  But  he  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  inspiration  was  Catholic 
and  Jesuit  (91-2).] 

P.  286.  F.O.  195/377.  From  Cowley,  No.  22  of  February  25, 
1852.  Callimachi  is  the  authority  for  Napoleon’s  first  statement,  but  it 
is  confirmed  in  ZalonCovskii,  I,  No.  88,  pp.  333-4  ;  the  second  is  in  F.O. 
146/465.  From  Stratford  (Paris),  of  March  14,  1853,  and  partly  quoted  in 
Simpson,  Napoleon,  226. 

^27  P.  286.  F.O.  78/893.  From  Rose,  No.  40  of  August  5,  1852, 
confirmed  by  Aali  pasha. 

428  287.  A,E,F.  Russie,  210.  From  Castelbajac,  No.  82  of 
December  i,  1853. 

429  288.  The  Greek  Orthodox  and  Russian  Claims, 

Archdeacon  A.  G.  Stewart  of  Jerusalem  thinks  that  the  account  in  the 
text  favours  the  Latin  side  of  the  dispute,  and  I  ought  therefore  to  try  to 
redress  the  balance  here.  Whether  the  ‘  Traite  du  Khalif  Omar  ’  was 
genuine  or  not  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  represents  practical  concessions 
enjoyed  by  the  Orthodox  Greeks  during  the  Dark  and  Middle  Ages,  long 
before  the  Latins  claimed  anything.  It  is  unquestionable  too  that  Saladin 
in  1188,  and  Sultan  Selim,  after  his  conquest  of  Palestine  in  1515,  both 
accorded  the  predominant  position  to  the  Orthodox  at  Jerusalem.  Selim 
recognised  the  validity  of  Omar’s  traiti,  though  not  techmcally  a  treaty. 

In  fact,  the  position  acquired  by  the  French  and  other  Latins  from  the 
sixteenth  century  onwards  was  due  to  treaty,  whereas  Orthodox  rights 
rested  on  prescription.  That  seems  to  be  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter.  The 
Sultan  certainly  held  that  what  he  or  his  ancestors  had  granted,  that  he 
could  revoke.  He  added,  however,  that  he  meant  to  do  nothing  of  the 
kind.  But  the  French  took  the  view,  quite  reasonably  from  the  point  of 
international  law,  that  a  treaty  could  not  be  abrogated  by  one  signatory 
to  it.  The  Sultan  did  not  really  admit  this  claim  though  he  pretended  to. 
There  are  good  contemporary  works  on  the  subject.  F.  Eichmann,  Die 
Reformen  des  Osmanischen  Reiches,  Berlin  [1858],  i-i37»  touches  most  pointe 
in  the  controversy.  G.  M.  Basili,  the  Russian  Consul-General  in  Syria 
and  Palestine,  drew  up  a  good  Notice  hisiorique  sur  les  Saints  lieux  de  yirusaleTn 
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of  Doccinhcr  1851,  i>rintr(I  in  Ptiph.s  d  Irft}(\s  dn  ("oinir  de  Nesselrode 
Pari.s[n.  (1.1,  X,  Hi-iiH. 

Apart  IVoin  thr  older  pn'St'riplive  ri.rjhts  oft  ho  Orthodox  there  is  another 
weak  point  in  the  Fnaieli  eas(‘.  d'heir  ^nivilegos  under  the  treaty  rights 
of  1740  wen',  in  fart,  mostly  abandom'd  in  1757.  'PIk'  Ortliodox  resumed 
their  old  position  and  tin'  Latin  <daini.s  drop])ed.  I’he  attempt  to  revive 
them  ninety  yc^ars  latcT  was  dani;rrous.  For,  if  obsolete  or  abandoned 
claims  can  thus  siuhh'nly  be  n'vived  aiul  enforrecl,  tlu're  is  an  end  to  all 
diplomacy  and  to  prosprrts  of  peac'e. 

As  n’gards  llie  sperilu^  Russian  rights  under  treaty,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Orthodox  (irec'k  <'laims  in  gt'iieral,  tlu'Sc*  are  optm  to  real  dispute. 
The  Russian  vi{^vv  that  the'  Tn^aly  of  Kutrlnik  Kainardji  gave  them  the 
rights  of  a  religious  protectorate  is  ctataiuly  too  extnnue  and  the  whole 
question  is  exaniincd  in  n.  445  below.  'The  Orthodox  claim  to  occupation 
of  the  Holy  IMaces  is  stronger'  (Vom  pn'sc'ription  than  from  rights  claimed  by 
Russia  under  treaty.  It  should  also  be  home  in  mind  that  the  Sultan 
claimed  that  he  was  uphoUling  pr<*seriplion  and  was  not  trying  to  diminish 
Orthodox  privih'ges.  'Phis  contention  was  not  wholly  true,  because  he 
actually  took  away  tin’  k<’ys  tlu*  (inv'ks  had  fonm'rly  luTl,  and  gave  them 
to  the  Latins.  The  fact  is  tiiat  tlu'  I'Veneh  'Pn^aty  of  1740  had  disturbed 
the  status  quo.  It  was  subsecpiently  in  fact  abrogated  for  llu^  most  part  in 
practice.  Wlu'ii  tin*  French  clemaiuh'd  tlur  (‘x<‘('ution  of  the  Treaty,  the 
Sultan  professed  to  mec’l  their  (daim,  and  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  the 
existing  stains  quo.  Bnt  h<!  conld  not  do  ])olh  things,  and  the  result  was  a 
bad  compromis(‘,  leading  to  war. 

P.  /f.P,  1,  No.  ‘Jio  of  November  '24,  1^51, 

P.  ^89.  F.O.  78/893.  From  Rost*,  No.  r)r)  of  .\ngnst  18,  1832. 

P.  289.  Zaioniovskii,  I,  No,  88,  p.  333,  precis  historique,  January 

1853. 

P.  290.  llic  ‘  French  note  ’  and  the '  (hrckjlrmand  'Hie  It^xts  of  t  liesc  are 
in  jE.P.  I,  No.  37  and  No.  40,  endo.  2,  respect ivi‘Iy.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
them  without  coming  to  tlie  conclusion  that  tlu^  account  {supra,  pp.  290-1) 
is  true  and  that  the  ambiguity  shown  both  in  i\w  firman  and  the  ‘  note  ’  was 
deliberate. 

P.  290.  F.O,  195/377.  From  Cowley,  No.  22  of  February  25, 

1 852,  on  the  authority  of  CalUmachi.  F, 0, 1 95 /377.  From  Cowley,  No.  27 
of  March  8  ;  passage  suppnjssod  in  E.P.  X,  No.  38. 

4^5  P.  290.  E,P,  I,  No.  51.  Vide  also  F,0.  78/895.  From  Rose, 
November  20,  1852. 

P.  291.  F.O.  78/893.  I'roin  Rose,  No.  55  of  August  iB,  1852. 

487  291.  F.O.  195/385.  From  Rose,  No.  72  of  March  8,  1853,  and 

vide  also  F.O.  146/464.  From  E.  Pisani  of  February  26. 

P.  292.  F.O.  195/379.  From  Cowley,  No,  401  of  July  8,  1852. 

P.  293.  F.O.  181/273.  From  Cowley,  No.  333  of  July  i,  1852; 
cp.  ihid.y  No.  400  of  July  8. 

P.  293.  Pte.  Aber.  MSS.,  Add.  MSS.  43144,  f.  336.  Brunnow  to 
Aberdeen  of  January  31,  1853. 

P.  294.  F.O.  78/895.  From  Rose,  No.  140  of  November  20,  1852  ; 
cp.  F.O.  78/894,  No.  76  of  September  7. 

***  P.  294.  F.O.  78/893.  From  Rose,  No,  55  of  August  18,  1852  ; 
No.  70  of  August  30. 

***  P.  294.  Zaiondovskii,  I,  No.  88,  p.  338  ;  vide  also  E.P.  I,  No.  49* 
One  or  two  suppressed  details  in  this  account  are  quoted  from  F.O.  78/913. 
From  Finn  (Jerusalem),  No.  ix  of  October  27,  1852. 

***  P.  295.  F.O.  78/895.  From  Rose,  No.  170  of  December  28,  1852. 
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P.  296.  Article  VII  of  the  Treaty  of  Kutchuk  Kainardji  and  its  inter¬ 
pretation.  The  7  th  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Kutchuk  Kainardji  of  July  10, 
1774,  runs  as  follows  : 

VII.  La  Sublime  Porte  promet  de  proteger  constamment  la  religion 
Ghretienne  et  ses  eglises  ;  et  aussi  elle  permet  aux  ministres  de  la  Cour 
imperiale  de  Russie  de  faire  dans  toutes  les  occasions  des  representations, 
tant  en  faveur  de  la  nouvelle  eglise  k  Constantinople,  dont  il  sera  mention 
a  Particle  XIV,  que  pour  ceux  qui  la  desservent,  promettant  de  les  prendre 
en  consideration  comme  faites  par  une  personne  de  confiance  d’une 
Puissance  voisine  et  sinc^rement  amie. 

(a)  Interpretations  of  Canning  and  Metternich. 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  article  confers  any  very  special  rights  of 
interference,  it  is  merely  a  general  promise  by  the  Sultan  of  protection  of 
the  Christian  religion  and  the  conferring  of  a  special  right  on  Russia  in 
regard  to  a  new  church  at  Constantinople.  But  the  interpretation  was 
developed  by  usage.  Metternich  admitted  a  certain  right  of  interference. 
Canning  qualified  it  by  saying  that  Russia  had  a  special  right  of  friendly  ad¬ 
vice  on  behalf  of  Christians  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  but  he  doubted  whether 
this  ‘  right  extended  to  interference  on  behalf  of  subjects  of  the  Porte 
who  had  thrown  off  their  allegiance.’  This  was  in  1824  my  Foreign 
Policy  of  Canning  [1925],  325).  In  1849  Palmerston’s  attitude  was  similar. 
He  argued  that  Russia  had  the  right  of  making  complaints  on  behalf  of 
Christian  subjects,  but  that  the  Sultan  was  not  compelled  to  meet  them. 
Brunnow  contested  this  interpretation  to  Palmerston,  but  admitted  to 
Nesselrode  that  it  was  right  (Brunnow,  October  5,  1849.  Martens, 
Traitds  concliLs  par  la  Russie y  XII,  256).  Martens  usually  requires  confirma¬ 
tion,  but  an  admission  so  damaging  to  Brunnow  is  probably  correct. 
The  interview  with  Palmerston  was  on  October  2,  but  Palmerston’s  own 
note  of  it  {vide  F.O.  65/374)  not  confirm  the  interpretation  ascribed 
to  him. 

(b)  Brunnow* s  interpretation  in  1853. 

The  appeal  to  Kutchuk  Kainardji  was  introduced  in  a  sudden,  sinister 
manner  into  the  Holy  Places’  Dispute.  But  it  was  not  introduced  imtil 
the  quarrel  had  lasted  over  two  years,  i.e.  till  December  1852.  The 
suggestion  that  the  claims  of  Kutchuk  Kainardji  should  form  the  basis  of 
a  Convention  was  made  in  the  autumn  of  1852.  It  came  from  Reschid, 
who  was  then  secretly  in  communication  with  the  Russian  government.* 
His  proposal  was  strange  and  new,  and  it  might  be  said  that  Reschid  was 
the  man  who  made  the  war  by  this  sinister  suggestion.  But  it  was  improb¬ 
able  that  Reschid  saw  as  far  as  this,  or  meant  to  do  anything  more  than 
suggest  the  best  method  of  furthering  the  Russian  case.  What  is  quite 
certain,  however,  is  that  both  the  Czar  and  Nesselrode  took  up  the  question, 
without  knowing  anything  much  about  the  terms  or  implications.  When 
Seymour  pressed  the  Czar  on  the  subject  he  was  referred  to  Nesselrode,  and 
Nesselrode,  also  being  pressed,  said  that  he  did  not  know  much  about  it, 
but  that  Brunnow  did  and  had  expounded  it  all  to  Aberdeen  {vide  my 
article  in  E.H.R.,  April  1934,  284-5).  On  the  face  of  it,  the  bearing  of 
Kutchuk  Kainardji  on  the  dispute  is  not  evident. 

Brunnow’s  private  views  in  April  (if  we  may  trust  Martens,  Traitds,  XII, 

*  ZaionCovskii,  I,  353*  Nesselrode  of  December  13,  1852.  Reschid’s 
connexion  was  already  established  in  November  1852,  and  probably  began 
much  earlier.  Pie.  Clar.  MSS.  Aberdeen  to  Clarendon,  May  19,  1853,  has  the 
following  :  ‘  I  have  learnt  [obviously  j&rom  Brunnow]  that  he  (Reschid)  was  the 
person  who  suggested  the  plan  of  a  Convention.’  Vide  also  irfra,  nn.  458  and  467. 
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31 1‘-‘2)  Wi'iv  that  *  an  arti('l(\  mnrr  ov  l<\ss  niorr  nr  less  severe,  will  add 
iTOlhing  to  the  reality  nfnvir  inilnenr<\  1 1  rotisists  in  facts,  not  words.  Russia  is 
strong,  'rurk(‘y  is  weak  ;  that  is  the  pr(Minhl(M>rali  oiir  treaties.  .  .  .  This 
epitaph  is  already  instailnul  on  tlu'  loinl)  nftlu' Ottoman  Kmpire.’  Thiswas 
a  simple  interpretation.  But  a  month  later  he  expounded  his  views  at  length 
to  Aberdeen. *  It  is  said  that  it  would  he  (h'rogatory  to  the  indcpcndance 
[sic]  and  dignity  of  th<‘  Sultan  to  (mttu*  with  a  foreign  power  into  a  formal 
engagement— in  virtue'  of  whieh  tin*  Porte  woxild  promise  to  Russia  the  pro- 
t<‘ction  to  be  grant<‘d  by  tlu'  S\iltan  to  tlu'  ehurch  placed  under  his  own 
dominion.  Now,  it  app<'ars  that  thoS('  who  pretc'ud  tliat  such  a  promise 
would  be  an  eneroaehuK'nt  upon  tiu'  Sultan's  iiuh'ix'udance  [sic],  entirely 
forget  that  this  promise,  actually  exists,  mwcc  th<'  tr<*aly  of  1774  between  Russia 
and  durkey.  The  7th  Article'  of  the  'Treaty  of  Kainardji  contains  the 
following  pnwisinn.  “  La  Sublime  Pnrt<'  promet  dc  prolc\ger  constamment 
la  religion  Chretienne  et  ses  eglis<*s." 

‘Therefore  the  promise  has  aln'ady  Ix'en  made,  and  the  pledge  given— 
whether  the  Porte  was  right  or  wrong  in  (‘nt(*ring  into  smdi  a  compact  at 
the  time,  is  not  the  question.  Rtissia  has  undouht('illy  the  right  of  in¬ 
sisting  upon  its  fullihnent.  Tlu'  i.|th  Arlieh'  ol  the  same  ircaty  contains 
a  further  promise  of  a  similar  dt'scriptiou  ;  the  it>th,  S.  2  and  3, 


[Art.  XVI,  s.  2.  He  n’empe<'h<*r  auenuement  IN'Xt'rcice  Uhre^  de  la  religion 
Chretienne  et  do  ne  na'ttre  atinm  ohslach'  la  ('oust  met  ion  de  uouvelles  6glises 
ct  la  reparation  d(\s  aneieuiu'S,  ainsi  (pie  erla  a  ('te  prceedc'ininent.  S.  3.  De 
re.stituer  aux  eouvents  et  aux  autres  partieuliers  h's  terres  et  poss(‘ssions  ci-devant 
h  cux  appartenantes,  qui  h’ur  (uit  etf:  prises  contre  toutc*  justiei'  {details  follow)^ 


prohx'tion  on  Ix'half  of  the  Clhristiau  religion; 
f  all  tlu'sc  provisions  an'  consith'recl  as  derogatory 


refers  to  the  above-staled 
as  also  Article  17,  S,  2.  Ifailtiu'scpr 
to  the  character  of  IiuUqxaulanco  (.vie)  of  tlu'  Ottoman  ICmpire,  then  indeed 
wc  ought  to  undo  our  'i’rt'aties  with  'Turk('y  and  oblitcrrate  the  history  of 
the  Russian  Empire  since  1 774. 


the 

under  the  reign  of  the  Empr-  ^  , 

copy  of  this  document.  In  the  S.  4  of  this  manifest  you  will  hnd  the 
following.  “  Notre  religion  orthodoxe  elle-mCmc  dans  les  lieux  oCi  clle  a 
pris  naissance,  y  cst  misc  pour  Pavenir  a  Pabri  de  loute  gfinc  et  de  toute 
violence,  sous  notre  protection  Impdriale.*’ 


[Art.  XVII,  s.  2.  Qiic  la  religion  Chretienne  ne  sera  point  cxpos<3e  k  la 
moindre  oppression,  non  plus  quo  les  6glises,  et  qiTil  ne  sera  mis  aucun  empfichement 
^  leur  construction  ou  reparation,  parcillernent  ceux  qui  les  desservent  ne  seront 
ni  opprim6s  ni  outrages.] 


*  It  may  be  said  that  this  was  an  ex  parte  statement,  which  has  no 
binding  force  upon  Turkey.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  must  be  admitted 
that  this  manifest  published  oflicially  at  the  time,  never  protested  against, 
to  the  best  of  my  belief,  neither  by  the  Porte,  nor  by  other  foreign  Power, 
stands  on  record  among  the  other  public  law  of  Russia  ;  and,  in  fairness, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  nation  at  large  has  a  right  to  expect  that 
the  religious  feeling  proclaimed  by  the  Empress  Catherine,  in  behalf  of 
the  Greek  Church,  should  be  taken  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas  with  serious 
consideration. 


*  Pfe.  Aber.  MSS.,  Add.  MSS.  43144,  ff.  377-9*  Brunnow  to^  Aberdeen. 
The  date  added  in  another  hand  (and  later)  is  June  24,  1853,  but  in  fact  that 
of  May  27  is  suggested  by  internal  evidence. 
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‘  So  much  for  the  Treaty  of  Kainardji.  It  is  at  least  worth  as  much 
as  the  French  capitulation  of  1 740  !  ’ 

Brunnow’s  statement  seems  an  ex  parte  one.  An  Imperial  manifest,  even 
if  it  were  not  contradicted  by  the  Turks,  would  certainly  not  be  accepted 
by  other  powers  as  an  authoritative  exposition  of  the  Treaty.  And 
Brunnow’s  appeal  to  force  in  private  shows  his  difficulty.  Nesselrode’s 
‘  violent  interpretation  ’  of  the  ‘  Vienna  Note  ’  was  an  absurd  straining 
of  Kutchuk  Kainardji  (vide  my  article  in  April  1934,  pp.  284-5).  It 

is  a  true  development  of  interpretations  on  the  Brunnow  line  of  force — 
‘  Russia  is  strong,  Turkey  is  weak.’ 

(c)  British  interpretations  in  18^3,  Lord  John  RusseWs^  Palmerston^  s,  Aberdeen's, 
the  Prince  Consorfs. 

It  is  obvious  from  Lord  John  Russell’s  letter  of  May  28  that  he  regarded 
the  stipulations  of  Kutchuk  Kainardji  as  not  very  onerous,  and  his 
memo  of  June  19  declares  that  they  ‘  placed  the  Christian  subjects  of 
the  Sultan  in  general  terms  under  the  protection  of  Russia.’  He  regarded 
the  demands  of  Mensikov  as  enormously  extending  the  provisions  of 
the  Treaty.  Palmerston  expressed  himself  still  more  vigorously.  ‘  The 
Kainardji  treaty  contains  indeed  a  promise  to  protect  the  Christian  religion 
generally  and  to  attend  to  Riissian  representations  as  to  the  Greek  Church 
at  Constantinople,  but  that  is  very  different  from  giving  Russia  a  right  of 
interference  in  all  matters  spiritual  and  temporal  in  which  the  Greek 
subjects  of  the  Sultan  are  concerned.  This  would  practically  transfer  to 
the  Emperor  the  civil  administration  of  the  Greeks  in  Turkey.’  *  Aberdeen 
and  Clarendon  also  regarded  Mensikov’s  demands  as  going  beyond  any 
possible  interpretation  of  Kutchuk  Kainardji. 

Nesselrode’s  ‘violent  interpretation’  of  the  ‘Vienna  Note’  was  based  on 
Article  VII  of  Kutchuk  Kainardji.  It  was  condemned  by  Clarendon 
(September  30)  {E,P.  II,  No.  1 1 7,  p.  556)  as  establishing  ‘  a  religious 
protectorate.’  ‘  The  Prince  ’  [Consort]  said  ‘  Nobody  can  think  of 
yielding  to  such  pretensions,’  and  Lord  John  Russell  added,  ‘  in  this 
I  believe  we  all  agree.’  t 

(d)  The  Czar’s  admission  in  1834. 

The  Russian  attitude,  as  already  indicated,  seems  to  have  been  hastily 
assumed  towards  the  end  of  1852,  without  really  examining  the  clauses  of 
the  Treaty.  Dr.  G.  B.  Henderson  has  brought  to  my  notice  an  admission 
by  Nicholas  of  great  importance.  It  is  reported  by  Seymour  ‘  on  the  most 
certain  authority  ’  as  having  been  made  by  the  Czar  to  Orlov,  and  in  all 
probability  the  information  came  from  Orlov  himself.  Nicholas  said, 
‘  His  conduct  would  have  been  different  [in  1853]  but  for  the  error  into 
which  he  had  been  led  ’  J  [as  to  the  rights  secured  to  him  by  the  Treaty  of 
Kainardji],  I  believe  this  to  be  the  truth.  No  doubt  informed  Russian 
diplomats,  like  Brunnow,  had  always  known  the  weakness  of  the  Kutchuk 
Kainardji  clause,  and  wanted  to  get  more  precision  into  it.  The  question 
was  raised  in  a  hasty  manner  in  December  1852,  and  Brunnow  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  consulted.  Thus  Russians  began  arguing  on  vague 
and  unsound  bases,  and  became  more  and  more  vehement  as  the  argument 
proceeded.  Hence  MenSikov’s  demands  in  the  Sened  and  Nesselrode’s 
‘  violent  interpretation.’ 

P.  296.  F,0.  78/894.  From  Rose,  No.  89  of  September  27,  1853. 

*  Pte.  Clar.  MSS.  Lord  John  Russell,  May  28,  1853  ;  Lord  Palmerston, 
June  20. 

t  Pte.  Clar.  MSS.  Lord  John  Russell,  September  29,  1853. 

I  F.O.  65/445.  From  Seymour,  No.  176  of  February  21,  1854. 
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p.  F.n.  7r*  Fn>ru  Finn,  No.  j(')  of  Docornber  128,  i852- 

passaip's  q\u)trd  arr  supprrssrd  in  H,P,  I.  No.  (i^.  ’ 

21)7.  A,F,F.  Russir,  *.208.  From  Castclhajuc,  No.  5  of 
January  r>,  183:?“ 

F.  fjf)  4-^4.  From  Srymour,  No.  2f,  of  January  22,  1853. 

F.  2|)8.  /Muonfaivskii,  F  N<i.  7;^  of  Novoinhrr  2q,  1852,  pp.  277-8. 

l\  299.  Hrunnow  to  N(vss('lroti(\  Frhniary  21,  1853;  ZaioncSovskii, 
I,  No.  102,  p.  308. 

F.  300.  Ptr.  ('Aar,  MSS,  F.Unu'rston  to  (Ilarrndou,  August  22 
i8r,.j, ;  rp.  F.ILlty  April  ipiM,  237;  rp.  H.  I*,.  Howard,  Cajnb.  Hist. 
Jnnrn,^  October  193.1,  321. 


CHAF’FFR  XII 

How  Count  Liuninokn  stu;oKT.i>Ku  .\Nn  why  Fkinci^.  Mknj^ikov  failed 

F.  302.  F.O.  193  '383.  From  Rose,  Nt>.  31  of  I'\‘hnuiry  21,  1853. 

l\  302.  Weisuujtp'u  nach  London  an  Clolloia'do,  No.  2 

res,  of  February  10,  1833;  riiF  also  No.  3  of  k'ebruary  u. 

F.  303.  //erf)  (aiurit  h'itnntim  mrtrJnJ  and  ivhv  Prince  MenMov 

failed. 

'file  iMninjfrn  Mission.  Ilis  instnutiom  and  re/iorts.  (While  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  information  in  the  text  based  on  ir.»V.d.  and  F.O.,  the  papers 
of  Count  L<‘iningen-VVe.steri)urg  were  not  th<‘u  in  my  hands.  They  have 
since  been  consulted  and  the  restdts  are  givtm  herewitli.) 

Leiningen  MSS.  Constantinople*  and  'Fricstc.  To  Leiningcn, 
January  22,  1833.  From  Leining(*n,  No.  2  of  February  3,  unnumbered,  Trieste, 
February  26  ;  No.  9  of  March  r,  Vienna.] 

(a)  Instrtictions  of  Buol,  1833. 

Instruction  No.  i  of  January  22,  1833,  stales  that  the  situation  on  the 
border  is  dangerous  owing  to  tlie  ill-treatm(*nt  of  Christians  in  Bosnia 
by  Omer  pasha,  lUi-ssia  and  Austiia  are  agrt‘<‘d  not  to  allow  Montenegro 
to  be  crushed.  If  Montenegro  is  eonquen'd  by  lh<j  time  of  your  arrival 
you  are  to  insist  upon  its  lacing  <‘vaeuated  and  restored.  'Fhe  Klek  and 
Sutorina  question  must  be  arningt'd.  Compcn.sation  must  be  paid  to 
private  individuals.  There  must  lie  a  sixTcly  settlement  of  all  claims. 
The  real  point  is  contaiiu'd  in  the  postsf'ript  to  Instruction  No.  i  of 
January  22,  1B53,  whicli  states  that  the  Polish  and  Hungarian  refugees 
have  incited  the  Turks  to  a  holy  war  against  Mont(‘nt‘gro,  and  a  continuance 
of  it  might  lead  to  a  revolution  in  Europe.  This  seems  to  be  the  real 
reason  for  Austrian  excitement.  The  other  instructions  are  not  particularly 
notable,  except  for  hints  as  to  the  incomptttcncc  of  the  Internuncio  (Stiirmer), 
and  for  insistence  on  clearing  up  the  situation  at  Klek  and  Sutorina. 

(b)  Reports  of  Count  Leiningen,  February-March  1853. 

In  his  audience  with  the  Sultan  on  February  3  Count  Leiningen 
dwelt  not  only  on  these  points  but  on  the  increasing  war  preparations  of 
Turkey.  Altogether  it  was  a  pretty  strong  speech  to  make  to  a  crowned 
head.  On  the  14th  he  settled  all  outstanding  points  with  Fuad  and  took 
formal  leave  of  the  Sultan  next  day.  On  the  26th  he  claimed  ‘  an  out¬ 
standing  success  for  his  mission,^  and  on  March  i  he  summed  up  its  results. 
He  states,  contrary  to  the  usual  impression,  that  Russian  aid  had  been 
given  too  late  in  the  day  to  be  useful.  But  this  evidence  partly  depends 
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on  the  assertions  of  Fuad,  who  was  anxious  to  deprive  Russia  of  all  credit. 
Leiningen’s  last  point  is  that  he  received  a  certain  amount  of  help  from 
England  and  that  it  was  because  of  her  attitude  that  he  abandoned  his 
demands  with  reference  to  Sutorina. 

P.  303.  E.P,  I,  No.  72.  Nesselrode  to  Brunnow,  January  14,  1853. 

P.  304.  A.E,F,  Russie,  208.  From  Gastelbajac,  No.  17  of 

January  13,  1853,  and  No.  8  of  January  14. 

P.  304,  Nesselrode,  December  13,  1852  ;  Zaioncovskii,  I,  353. 

P.  305.  A,E,F.  Russie,  208.  From  Gastelbajac,  No.  17  of 
March  30,  1853,  and  Gte.  de  Reisel  of  July  2. 

460  205.  F.O.  65/431.  From  Seymour,  No.  540  of  October  18, 

1853. 

P.  306.  F.O.  352/36.  Pte.  Sir  at.  MSS.  Glarendon  to  Stratford, 
April  5,  1 853,  transmitting  a  secret  report  he  thinks  tolerably  correct. 

462  206.  Zaioncovskii,  I,  Nos.  105-9,  January  28, 1853  >  Schiemann, 
TV,  282  and  n. 

463  p,  207.  The  text  of  the  Gzar’s  letter  of  January  24,  1853,  is  in 
F.O.  78/934  and  also  in  Zaioncovskii. 

4®4  p.  qoQ.  F.O.  78/895.  From  Rose,  No.  164  of  December  18,  1852. 

466  P.309.  F.P.  I,  No?  123. 

466  p.  310.  J\f.R.A.  From  MoUerus,  No.  48  of  May  23/4,  1853. 

467  p.  310.  The  Mensikov  Mission  and  Reschid.  The  problems  of  the 
MenSikov  Mission  seem  to  me  to  have  been  solved  partly  by  MenSikov’s 
own  admissions  in  his  despatches  in  Zaioncovskii,  partly  by  the  evidence 
of  N.R.A.  and  fite.  Clar.  and  pte.  Strat.  MSS.  quoted  by  me  in  E.H.R., 
October  1933,  April  and  October  1934. 

The  main  points  disclosed  by  Zaioncovskii  are  that  Reschid  was 
negotiating  secretly  with  Russia  in  the  autumn  of  1852  and  suggested 
the  pushing  of  claims  imder  the  Treaty  of  Kutchuk  Kainardji,  and  that 
Reschid  was  nominated  for  the  Foreign  Office  by  MenSikov  himself. 
The  evidence  from  N.R.A.  and  other  sources  [vide  self  in  E.H.R.,  October 
1933,  pp.  613-17)  entirely  confirms  ail  this. 

Mensikov,  though  warned  against  Reschid,  decided  to  employ  him. 
But  once  in  office  Reschid  found  himself  helpless  and  resorted  to  Stratford 
for  aid.  In  order  to  get  out  of  his  complications  with  Men§ikov,  he 
subsequently  put  all  the  blame  on  Stratford.  But  the  facts  [vide  E.H.R., 
October  1933,  pp.  609-17,  passim)  show  that  the  Turkish  Ministry  and 
Grand  Gouncil  were  opposed  to  real  concession,  and  that  Stratford*s 
part  was  almost  a  passive  one.  It  is  certain  that  he  did  not  know  of  the 
deposition  of  Mehemet  Ali  and  appointment  of  Reschid  till  after  they 
had  taken  place,  and  was  much  astonished  at  both.  At  his  interview 
with  Reschid  on  the  1 4th  he  did  not  know  all.  On  the  1 8  th  he  had  regained 
most  of  his  old  ascendancy,  but  even  on  the  20th  Reschid  did  not  take  his 
advice  about  negotiating  so  as  to  keep  MenSikov  in  Constantinople.  It 
is  also  to  be  remembered  [vide  E.H.R.,  October  i933>  2)  that 

Stratford  did  not  know  the  text  of  Mensikov’s  violent  demands  of  March  16 
until  the  end  of  May  1853.  In  general  the  Turks  had  kept  him  in  the 
dark  as  to  their  manoeuvres  as  long  as  they  could,  and  hence  his  inability 
to  comprehend  the  situation  as  clearly  as  usual.  It  seems  to  me  pretty 
certain  that,  if  Reschid  had  been  able  to  sway  the  majority  of  the  ministry 
in  his  favour,  Stratford  would  have  been  overborne.  What  defeated 
MenSikov  was  that  Reschid  failed  to  influence  the  other  ministers,  and 
hence  turned  to  Stratford  to  help  him  out  of  the  difficulty.  It  was  thm 
the  resistance  of  the  majority  of  the  Turkish  ministers  which  proved  me 
decisive  factor  in  the  defeat  of  the  Russian  proposals.  One  other  pomt 
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should  be  made.  The  evidence  of  Mehemet  Ali,  another  principal  actor, 
is  prejudiced  and  not  to  be  trusted  {vide  my  article,  E.H.R.^  October 
1933,  615,  n.  i). 

P.  310.  F.O.  195/385.  From  Rose,  No.  75  of  March  7,  1853. 

P.  311.  F.O,  27/964.  From  Cowley,  No.  161  of  March  19,  1853. 

P.  31 1.  Pte.  Clar,  MSS,  Cowley  to  Clarendon,  March  21,  1853, 
and  correspondence  with  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  of  March  22. 

P.  311.  Rosens  summons  of  the  fleet.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  mystery 
as  to  when  Clarendon  received  the  news.  Pte.  Clar.  MSS.  shows  that 
Cowley  on  March  16  sent  Clarendon  two  telegraphic  despatches  indi¬ 
cating  that  Rose  had  summoned  the  Heel.  These  were  not  authentic 
evidence,  though  Clarendon  got  them  on  the  i8th.  He  seems  to  have 
received  official  French  intelligence  on  the  19  th,  and  on  that  day  he 
certainly  received  Dundas’  query  from  the  Admiralty.  Rose’s  despatch 
did  not  reach  London  {F.O.  78/930.  From  Rose,  No.  73  of  March  6) 
till  midnight  on  March  19-20,  by  H.M.S.  Swan.  It  was  on  this  intelligence 
that  the  meeting  of  the  four  efficient  ministers  acted  on  the  20th. 

There  is  a  strange  story,  referred  to  in  the  Times  of  April  10,  1935, 
that  Mr.  Drury  Wake  rode  from  Constantinople  to  Belgrade  in  six  days 
and  seven  nights,  with  a  despatch  from  Rose  to  Clarendon  asking  him 
to  call  up  the  fleet.  In  all  he  took  eleven  days.  Clarendon  replied 
‘  Nonsense,  young  man,  there  will  be  no  war,’  and  relied  on  ‘  Sir  Stratford 
Canning’s  ’  views.  This  is  alleged  to  have  taken  place  in  April  1854 
(1853?).  But  Stratford  was  not  in  London  in  April  1853,  and  was  no 
longer  ‘Sir  Stratford’  but  a  peer.  It  cannot  refer  to  1854,  for  Rose 
was  no  longer  in  authority.  It  may  refer  to  some  unknown  episode  in 
March  1853.  One  thing  is  certain.  Drury  Wake  really  went  this  ride, 
for  he  was  injured  for  some  years  after  it  {vide  Mem,  of  Lady  Charlotte  Wake^ 
by  Lucy  Wake  [1909],  ch.  xix). 

P.  312.  Pte.  Clar.  MSS.  Russell  to  Clarendon,  March  20,  1853. 

P.  312.  W.S.A.  Berichte  aus  England.  From  Colloredo,  No.  17B 
of  March  i,  1853. 

P.  312.  Pte.  Clar.  MSS.  Aberdeen  to  Clarendon,  March  21,  1853. 

P.  313.  F.O.  Pte.  Strat.  MSS.  Clarendon  to  Stratford, 

April  1 8,  1853. 

P.  314.  Self  in  E.H.R.,  October  1933,  p.  607. 

F-  315-  F.P.  I,  enclo.  to  No.  160. 

P.  316.  Zaioncovskii,  I,  No.  115,  p.  392.  From  MenSikov  of 
March  24,  1853. 

P.  316.  Zaioncovskii,  I,  No.  119,  p.  398.  From  Argyropoulo 
(the  intermediary)  to  Men§ikov,  March  29,  1B53. 

F-  317-  Pte.  Clar.  MSS.  Lord  John  Russell  to  Clarendon,  May  28, 

1853. 

P.  318.  F.O.  195/41 1.  From  Doria,  April  i,  1853.  The  Turkish 
preparations  for  naval  defence  of  the  Bosphorus  were  nearly  complete  before 
Stratford’s  arrival  {vide  F.O.  78/932.  From  Stratford,  No.  70  of  May  28, 
1853,  enclosing  report  of  Capt.  Slade  of  May  12). 

P.  319.  ZaionCovskii,  I,  No.  125,  p.  405.  From  MenSikov,  pte. 
of  April  26,  1853. 

P.  319.  Pte.  From  Stratford  of  April  27.  Poole,  Life,  II,  260. 

P.  320.  E.P.  I,  No.  179,  enclo.  No.  i. 

P.  320.  ZaionCovskii,  I,  No.  12 1,  p.  399.  MenSikov  to  Nesselrode, 
April  10,  1853. 

P,  320.  ZaionCovskii,  I,  No.  105,  p.  372  ;  No.  108,  pp.  377-8. 
From  Nesselrode,  January  28,  1853. 
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P.  321.  N.R»A.  From  Mollenis  (Constantinople),  No.  46  of  May  16, 

1853. 

488  ^22.  Zaioncovskii,  I.  From  Mensikov,  No.  13  of  May  6, 
1853,  p.  414,  reporting  Ozdrov. 

489  223.  F.O.  78/932.  From  Stratford,  No.  43  of  May  10,  1853. 
The  first  quotation  is  omitted  in  E,P.  I,  No.  203. 

490  p^  224.  This  detail  is  given  only  by  Alison,  pte.  to  Layard,  May  20, 
1853,  pte.  Lay.  MSS.  Add.  MSS.  38981,  f.  333. 

P.  324.  N.R.A.  From  MoUerus,  No.  46  of  May  16,  1853  ;  No.  48 
of  May  23-4. 

492  p^  225.  F.O.  78/932.  From  Stratford,  No.  47A  of  May  14,  1853; 
passage  suppressed  in  E.P.  I,  No.  205. 

493  225.  F.O.  78/932.  From  Stratford,  No.  50  of  May  15,  1853. 

494  226.  E.P.  I,  enclos.  2  and  3  to  No.  196. 

495  226.  ZaionSovskii.  From  Mensikov,  No.  141  of  May  16, 

1853,  p-  427- 

P.  326.  F.O.  195/406.  Reschid  to  Musurus  [London]  of  July  5, 

1853. 

P.  328.  Vide  E.P.  I,  No.  196  ;  vide  also  No.  209. 

P.  329.  F.O.  352/64.  Pte.  Strat.  MSS.  Stratford  to  Reschid 
(May  20),  1853. 

P.  329.  E.P.  I,  Nos.  239,  244. 

P.  330.  Zuylen  de  Nyevelt,  quoted  in  self,  E.H.R.,  October  1933, 

p.  616. 

P.  331.  E.P.  I,  No.  322,  enclo.  Nos.  2  and  3. 


CHAPTER  XIII 
How  Peace  Ended 

802  p^  234.  N.R.A.  From  Mollerus,  No.  65  of  July  ii,  1853;  cp. 
self  in  E.H.R.,  October  1934. 

P.  335-  Pte.  Aber.  MSS.,  Add.  MSS.  43144,  f.  358,  Brunnow 
to  Aberdeen  of  May  16,  1853  ;  ibid.,  43188,  f.  iii,  Clarendon  to  Aberdeen 
of  May  18. 

804  p^  235.  Pte.  Clar.  MSS.  Lord  John  Russell  to  Clarendon,  May  28 
and  29,  1853.  Cp.  Kingsley  Martin,  Triumph  of  Lord  Palmerston 
125,  128.  His  whole  survey  of  the  press  and  opinion  is  excellent. 

806  p^  236.  Pte.  Strat.  MSS.  F.O.  352/36.  Clarendon  to  Stratford, 
June  I,  1853. 

806  p^  236.  Pte.  Strat.  MSS.  F.O.  352/36.  Clarendon  to  Stratford, 
June  8,  1853. 

P.  338*  Ete.  Russ.  MSS.  G.D.  22/11.  Aberdeen  to  Russell, 
June  21,  1853  ;  vide  also  Grev.  Joum.,J\mc  22,  both  referring  to  this  cabinet 
of  the  1 8th. 

608  p^  237.  Pte.  Clar.  MSS.  Palmerston  to  Clarendon,  June  19,  1853. 

809  p^  237.  Pte.  Clar.  MSS.  Palmerston  to  Clarendon,  June  28,  1853. 

810  p.  237.  Palmerston  to  Aberdeen,  July  4,  1853,  and  to  Russell, 

July  7  ;  Ashley,  Life  [1876],  II,  26-31.  ^  ^  ^  . 

P.  338.  N.R.A.  From  Mollerus,  No.  67  of  July  14,  1853 ;  for 
Derby  and  Malmesbury,  vide  self,  E.H.R.,  October  i933>  P*  and  nn. ; 
for  Clarendon,  ibid.,  April  1934,  p.  291. 

P.  338.  Queen  Victoria,  Letters,  3rd  Ser.  I,  195. 

813  p.  338.  Grev.  unpublished  Jowm.,  March  24,  1853.  Gladstone 

confirmed  this. 
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P-  339-  Pte.  StraL  MSS.  F.O.  352 /3(>.  Report  of  Capt.  T.  A. 
Blakely,  April  23,  1853  ;  F.O.  7^V934j  reports  of  Capt.  Drummond  and 
Admiral  Slade  of  June  30. 

P.  340.  E.P.  I,  No.  323. 

P.  340.  Ptc.  Strat.  MSS.  F.O.  352/36.  Pisani  to  Stratford,  June  1 1 
1853.  ’ 

P.  342.  Vide  self  in  E.H.R.,  April  1934,  267,  n.  3. 

P.  342.  W.S.A.  Weisungen  nach  P'ranlcrcich  Buol  k  Apponyi 
partre  of  June  21,  1853. 

P.  342.  Self  in  E.H.R.^  April  1934,  p.  267.  Alison  expressed  the 
same  opinion  in  private  at  this  time. 

P,  343.  Pte.  Glad.  MSS.  Gladstone  to  Aberdeen,  August  12, 1853. 
P.  344.  F.O.  352/36.  Pk.  Strut.  MSS.  Clarendon  to  Stratford, 
June  24,  1853. 

P.  344.  Ptc.  Strat.  A'tSS.  F.O.  352 /3G.  Clarendon  to  Stratford, 
July  8,  1853. 

fi23  Grev.  Journ.,  September  20,  1853.  Vide  also  W.S.A. 

Berichte  aus  England.  From  Collonido,  No.  68  of  June  30,  1853. 

P.  347.  Stratford  and  the  rejection  of  the  Vienna  Note.  Having  examined 
this  whole  question  more  fully  in  E.U.R.,  April  1934,  ^  rnay  perhaps  be 
allowed  to  quote  the  following  passag<i  summing  up  the  conclusions 

(p-  275)- 

‘  At  the  time,  suflering  from  very  natural  annoyance,  Clarendon 
blamed  Stratford  for  the  failure.  Aberdeen  charged  Stratford  with 
“  dishonesty  ”,  and  continued  his  denunciations  until  war  broke  out.  Most 


other  statesmen,  at  any  rate  abroad,  condenunid  him.  To  anyone  not 
knowing  the  local  conditions  at  Constantinople,  it  appeared  at  tlie  time 
that  the  “  Vienna  Note  ”  was  preferable  to  the  “  'J  urkish  ultimatum  ”, 
and  Stratford’s  reputation  suffered  accordingly.  Even  the  publication  of 
the  Nesselrode  [“  violent  ”  J  interpretation  ”  did  not  rehabilitate  him.  But 


it  is  not  usually  recognized  that  Clarendon  at  least  and  at  last  recognized 
the  error  of  this  judgment.  In  an  article,  revised  by  himself  ten  years 
later.  Clarendon  refers  to  the  “  Vienna  Note  ”  and  to  the  great  responsi¬ 
bility  undertaken  by  Stratford  in  causing  its  rejection.  He  adds  :  “  The 
interpretation,  afterwards  put  upon  that  Note  by  Count  Nesselrode,  showed 
that  he  [Stratford]  was  right.”  *  This  is  a  very  remarkable  admission,  for 
Clarendon  confesses  that  Stratford  was  right  in  thus  disobeying.’ 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen.  Clarendon,  while  continuing  to  think  Stratford 
dishonest,  thought  Stratford’s  rejection  of  the  ‘  Note  ’  right.  The  evidence 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  justify  the  charge  of  dishonesty  against  Stratford, 
and  one^  or  two  new  points  (e.g.  supra,  pp.  345-7)  seem  to  me  to  favour 
giving  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 


^26  p.  p  146/489.  From  Cowley,  No.  640  of  August  29,  1853. 
P.  348.  Pte.  Aber.  MSS.,  Add.  MSS.  43188,  f.  223,  Clarendon  to 
Aberdeen,  August  20,  1853. 

P.  348.  Pte.  Strat.  MSS.  F.O.  352/36.  Clarendon  to  Stratford, 
August  26,  1853. 


p.  34.8.  Grev.  Joum.,  August  28,  1853  i  September  4.  Corres.  of 
Henry  Reeve,  I,  309.  Clarendon  to  Reeve,  September  9,  1853. 

529  p^  250.  N.R.A.  From  Mollerus,  No.  90  of  September  21,  1853. 
This  confidence  was  made  to  the  Dutch  dragoman  by  the  first  Turkish 
dragoman  very  secretly. 


*  Edinburgh  Review  of  April  1863,  p.  331.  For  Clarendon’s  connexion  with 
article,  see  Sir  H.  Maxwell,  Life  of  Clarendon  [1913],  II,  278,  and  pte.  Clar. 
MSS.,  Correspondence  with  Reeve.  l  y  oj,  ,  /  , 
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830  0^0^  p  Q^  78/938.  From  Neale  (Varna),  September  7,  1853. 

P-  35 1-  Vide  self  in  E.H.R.^  April  1934,  277-8  ;  Puryear,  445. 

832  P.352.  Stratford  and  the  Fleet.  This  question  has  been  fully  examined 
by  me  in  E.H.R.,  October  1934.  The  results  of  the  examination  are 
summed  up  by  me  infra,  p.  506,  at  the  end  of  App.  IV. 

833  2^2.  Pte.  Glad.  MSS.  Aberdeen  to  Gladstone,  September  2, 

1853- 

834  p^  253.  Aberdeen,  Clarendon,  and  the  instruction  to  the  fleet  of  September  23, 
1833.  The  decision  to  summon  the  fleet  on  this  day  was  taken,  according 
to  Aberdeen,  to  protect  life  and  property  in  Constantinople,  and  was  not 
anti-Russian.  According  to  Clarendon  it  was  not  due  to  French  pressure 
but  ‘  because  of  the  act  of  Russia,*  i.e.  Nesselrode's  ‘  violent  interpreta¬ 
tion.*  If  the  last  statement  be  true  then  the  decision  was  anti-Russian 
and  due  to  fear  of  the  British  public. 

This  is  probably  true,  though  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  establish.  The 
facts  are  these.  British  Ministers  first  heard  of  the  ‘  violent  interpretation  * 
on  September  16.  But  its  text  was  not  in  the  British  press  until  the  23rd, 
and  then  only  in  late  editions.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  the  press  knew 
the  substance  of  it  on  the  2  ist  and  22nd.  The  Times,  the  ‘  Brunnow  organ,* 
remained  moderate,  but  its  leader  shows  distinct  knowledge  of  Nesselrode's 
claim  on  the  22nd.  So  did  other  organs.  The  Moriiing  Chronicle,  Palmer¬ 
ston’s  organ,  only  got  the  text  late  on  the  23rd,  and  it  was  not  till  the  24th 
that  either  this  organ  or  the  Morning  Post  really  unloosed  the  furies.  But 
on  the  23rd,  the  day  of  decision,  Clarendon  knew  well  enough  that  the 
secret  was  either  out  or  on  the  point  of  being  disclosed,  and  was  influenced 
accordingly. 

P.  353.  Pte.  Clar.  MSS.  Palmerston  to  Clarendon,  September  12, 
1853.  Lord  John  Russell,  September  22.  Lord  John’s  refusal  of  respon¬ 
sibility  was  on  the  1 7th. 

836  p^  254.  Pte.  Clar.  MSS.  Aberdeen  to  Clarendon,  September  23, 
1853.  The  joint  utterance  of  the  two  men  is  in  E.P.  IL,  No.  108. 

P*  354-  Edinburgh  Review,  April  1863,  326,  and  E.H.R.,  April 
1934^  275,  n.  2. 

838  p^  255.  W.S.A.  Buol  nach  Frankreich  und  England,  September 
23>  1853.  The  note  as  ultimately  drawn  up  {vide  E.P.  II,  enclo.  No.  126) 
substantially  followed  these  lines. 

839  p,  255.  W.S.A.  Weisungen  nach  Frankreich,  September  23, 
1853  ;  nach  England,  September  28  ;  Konstantinopel,  October  3. 

P-  355-  Vide  Hiibner,  Neif  Ans,  Paris  [1904],  I,  156-7,  ap., 
October  3  and  5,  1853. 

P.  356.  Pte.  Clar.  MSS.  Lord  John  Russell  to  Clarendon,  October  4, 
1853.  Clarendon’s  letter  to  his  wife,  October  3,  in  Maxwell’s  Life,  II, 
25- 

P*  357*  W.S.A.  Berichte  aus  England.  FromColloredo,No.  102D 
of  October  8,  1853. 

P.  357.  Pte.  Strat.  MSS.  F.O.  352/36.  Clarendon  to  Stratford, 
October  8,  1853. 

P*  358.  Pte.  Clar.  MSS.  Aberdeen  to  Clarendon,  December  21, 
1853  ;  February  12,  1854. 

P*  358.  Pte.  Clar.  MSS.  Sidney  Herbert  to  Clarendon,  October  8, 

1853. 

P.  358.  Pte.  Strat.  MSS.  F.O.  352/36.  Palmerston  to  Stratford, 
October  30,  1853. 

P*  359*  F.O.  78/938.  From  Stratford,  No.  255  of  September  i, 
1853,  reporting  interview  of  Alison  with  Reschid. 
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P.  3()0.  Ptc.  Siuit.  MSS,  F.O.  Cilaroiulon  to  Stratford, 

C)(3ob('r  S,  1S53. 


I  a 


M»  [>,  yj).  yS  ‘i^a.  From  Strattnnl,  No.  '.jHi  of  September  27, 

33,  Xviy  tiotirr  has  boon  talu'n  of  this  point, 

b'-o  p.  3(v^.  )'///<:  rrf<'iTnc<'s  in  inyartirh'  in  K.ILR.,  April  1934,  p.  283, 

iin.  I  and  2. 

P.  3()3.  bVr.-.  JouftL,  SoptrmiH’r  yh,  iaf,3  (conversation  with 
Clarciulmr  of  the  vi^iul)  ;  f>tr.  Chir,  MSS.  Russedh  September  22  ; 

Palmerston,  Octolv'r  .p  ,  ,  ^  1 

P.  3(4.  FS),  /d.pHp.  (lol.  K.  L.  Neale  (Shunila),  October  7-8, 
1833  ;  enrlo.  in  Stratford’s  No.  207  of  October  15. 

P.  3ti3.  FJ),  78.9.10.  l\<'port  of  Srlim  jiasha,  October  28,  1853  ; 

ciiclo.  in  Strathml's  No,  :va9  of  Noveml»er  5. 

P.  3(i3.  F.O^  M).3  Memo  of  Lord  Pevensey,  October  19,  1853. 

ftfiiv  l>’'3(j3.  Imiui  ritii's.  'Stratfonl  haserl  his  accusation  against  Omcr 
on  li\e.  iilea'that  a  'TurUisli  otlican’  could  in  a  single  day  have  reached 
Shumla  from  Vania  and  tlum  got  on  to  lutiakhtin,  dc.liveiing  his 
despatch.  d'h('  dislanci'  traver.s<«d  in  v.|  liours,  not  allowing  for  the  stop, 
is  120  mihvs.  A  Tartar  messenget'  tnight  have  (lone  it.  Put  it  was  un- 
n^asontible  of  Slratlonl  to  denuatu^  120  miles,  iiK'luding  a  stop  lor  fresh 
orders,  from  a  'fiirkish  ollicaa*  who  was  usually  a  had  xidi'r,  .1  Init  was  the 
limit  of  the  best  Tartar  eouiT'rs.  Omer’s  cxeust'  may  therefore  be  a  good 


one. 


4’lu':  n'ach'i*  must  he  wanu'd  against  lh<*  truly  oriental  inaccuracy  of 
some  of  the  details  giv<‘n  as  to  Balkan  ri<h’.s.  ( libbou  hinisell  (ch.  ii)  gives 
details  of  a  riile  by  C  laesarius  in  .Asia  Minor  \vlu<'h  sei'ins  to  be  inaceuiate. 
In  another  case  ho  is  certainly  so.  In  <'h.  xiv  lar  speaks  ol  the  Lmperor 
Miiximiu,  after  a  deleat  at  ll(‘ra(d(*a  (I'h'('gli)  arriving ’’ pah',  trembling, 
and  without  the  imperial  ornaments  ’  ;it  Nieomedia  (Ismid),  having  m 
tweutydbur  hours  trav<*rsed  itio  mile.s  !  In  eh.  xiv  he  gives  the  distance 
between  Eregli  and  CJonstantinoph^  at  Bo  miles  (it  is  really  58).  But  the 
distance  from  Constantinople  to  Ismid  is  92  kilonu'tres,  or  about  55  niilcs, 
which  makes  the  total  mileage  about  113-115  *niles,  allowing  for  the 
sea  passage,  or  45  less  than  Gibbon a.ssumcs.  I’his  is  well  within  the  Xartar 

record  for  24  hours.  .  1  *  > 

The  details  of  Captain  'Pownley's  famous  ride  (carrying  Palmerston  s 
despatchof  October  6-7, 1849  ;  vuksupra,  p.  264)  arij  also  absurdly  misstated 
by  himself  (Major  Byng-Hall,  The  QiivnCs  Messm^icr  I1865I,  ch.  v).  rlc 
claims  to  have  ridden  820  miles  in  5  ilays  and  n  hours.  ^  1  he  mistake  is 
extraordinary  and  was  not  corrected  in  the  st'cond  edition  of  the  book 
[1870],  though  quotation  is  professedly  made  from  a  letter  of  Townlcy  s  in 
1849.  In  reality  the  distance  from  Belgrade  to  Constantinople  is  not  820  but 
592  miles  I  Townley  thus  rode  an  average  of  106  miles  a  day  during  a 
period  of  5  days  and  ii  hours,  and  this  magnificent  feat  exceeds  any 
authentic  record  known  to  me. 

If  a  sober  English  courier  exaggerates  his  claims,  Balkan  writers  are 
much  more  remarkable.  The  distance  is  claimed  to  have  been  once  ridden 
by  a  Serb  in  five  days  and  by  a  Tartar  normally  in  four  days  !  Unfortu¬ 
nately  a  specific  instance  is  quoted  of  Tartar  Bogdan,  who  rode  from  Con¬ 
stantinople  to  Kragujcvac  in  1830,  i,e,  537  miles  in  5i  days,  or  not  quite 
1 00  miles  a  day.  This  particular  ride  was  clearly  regarded  as  extraordinary , 
and  I  think  we  may  discount  the  others.  For  a  single  day’s  ride  by  a 
Tartar  the  limit  of  120  miles  was  rarely,  if  ever,  exceeded,  and  the  only 
authentic  case  of  a  ride  lasting  several  clays  exceeding  the  average  rate  01 
100  is  that  of  Townley,  who  got  up  to  106. 
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As  regards  camel  rides  in  the  desert,  Lawrence  {Seven  Pillars  [1935], 
338)  says  an  armed  force  could  do  80  miles  easily  in  24  hours,  and  no  miles 
in  emergency.  He  claims  himself  to  have  done  143  miles  in  24  hours  on 
two  separate  occasions.  I  have  no  check  on  these  figures. 


CHAPTER  XIV 
How  War  Began 

P.  366.  Grev.  unpublished  Journ,^  October  18,  1853,  speaking  ‘  a  day 
or  two  before.’  The  information  about  Lady  Palmerston  was  from  Henry 
Greville. 

P.  366.  Stanmore,  Aberdeen  [1893],  232-5  ;  pte.  Glad.  MSS.  To 
Gladstone,  October  17,  20,  1853. 

P.  367.  Pte.  Clar.  MSS.  Aberdeen  to  Clarendon,  October  23,  1853. 

P.  367.  Grev.  Journ.^  November  2,  1853.  despatch  is  in 

E.P.  II,  No.  164,  and  comments  in  pte.  Clar.  MSS.  (Graham  to  Clarendon, 
October  25),  emd  pte.  Aber.  MSS.,  Add.  MSS.  43188,  f.  301,  Clarendon  to 
Aberdeen  of  November  4. 

660  p.  2^2.  Slade,  Turkey  and  the  Crimean  War,  152-5. 

P.373-  MeyendorfF,  III,  100.  To  Nesselrode,  December  1 1,  1853. 

P.374.  Pte.  Clar.  MSS.  Palmerston,  December  ii,  1853; 
Aberdeen,  IDecember  14. 

663  P.375.  Pte.  Aber.  MSS.,  Add.  MSS.  43188,  f.  358.  Clarendon  to 
Aberdeen,  December  i8,  1853,  quoted  by  IGngsley  Martin,  Triumph  of 
Lord  Palmerston,  170-1  ;  who  also  gives  most  of  the  press  quotations. 

P.  377.  Pte.  Clar.  MSS.  Lord  John  Russell,  December  19,  1853  ; 
Lord  Aberdeen,  December  2 1 ;  Walewski  to  Lord  Clarendon,  December  21 ; 
Cowley  to  Clarendon,  December  20  ;  cp.  App.  VII . 

665  p^  277.  F.O.  27/978.  From  Cowley,  No.  975  of  December  21, 1853, 
reed.  1. 1 5  P.M.  ackng.  pte.  letter  of  Clarendon. 

666  p^  3^3^  The  Franco-British  squadron  was  prepared  to  prevent  the 
Turkish  one  from  being  aggressive.  The  communications  went  to  Con¬ 
stantinople  on  the  24th.  But  Napoleon  had  already  agreed  by  telegraph 
to  the  cabinet’s  decision.  Vide  pte.  Clar.  MSS.  Walewski  to  Clarendon, 
December  23,  1853. 

P.  380.  Some  touches  are  here  incorporated  from  a  private  letter 
of  Alison  to  Cowley  of  December  21,  1853,  in  pte.  Clar.  MSS. 

668  p^  Russia’s  attitude  towards  the  entrance  of  the  Franco-British  fleet 

into  the  Black  Sea.  It  seems  to  be  quite  clear  that,  after  Sinope,  Nesselrode 
was  prepared  to  see  the  Franco-British  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  was  not 
prepared  to  go  to  war  over  that  alone.  His  attitude  on  December  30,  1853, 
in  conversation  with  Seymour  {E.P.  II,  No.  391),  seems  to  indicate  that. 
On  the  other  hand  Seymour  was  quite  certain  that  the  communication  he 
made  on  January  12,  1854  {E.P.  II,  No.  412)  would  produce  war.  This 
was  the  despatch  of  December  24,  ‘  the  wine  with  the  water  left  out,’  and 
intimated  that  Russian  ships  would  be  forcibly  turned  back  and  made  to 
re-enter  Russian  ports.  It  may  be  argued  that  the  Czar  would  have 
considered  the  mere  entry  of  allied  ships  into  the  Black  Sea  a  casus  belli. 
His  own  words  can  be  quoted  to  that  effect.  ‘  Are  your  fleets  moving  ?  ’ 
{i.e.  into  the  Black  Sea)  he  asked  Gastelbajac.  ‘  I  shall  be  forced  to  con¬ 
sider  an  act  of  that  kind  as  an  act  of  war  [on  the  part]  of  your  government.*  * 

*  Pte.  Clar.  MSS.  Letter  from  Gastelbajac  of  December  13,  1853,  reporting 
an  interview  of  the  iQth. 
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« 

But  this  was  on  l)<‘rt'inl)rr  12.  'Fhc  Czar  always  talked  like  a  dictator, 
but  did  not  always  art  as  one.  Hr  had  shown  great  moderation  under 
stress,  asr.,tf.  at  Olmutz.  It  is  possible'  that  he^  would  have  accepted  the 
fact  of  entry  a  month  later,  and  at  this  sugg(‘stioii  Nesselrode  seemed  to 
hint.  But  it  was  iiui)ossihle  for  th<‘  C/ar  t()  arec'pt  the  despatch  of  the 
la.tth  aerompanying  the'  entry,  and  it  is  surprising  that  anyone  thought  he 
could  do  so. 

6«o  p.  3O2,  pte,  (:Uii\  MSS,  PalriK'rston  to  Clan'iidon,  January  19, 

"ft7()  n,  No.  l‘’roin  Se)nu)ur,  No.  gO  ofjanuary  13, 

'J-'l't'  intervie'w  was  on  the'  i'->th,  I  have'  given  a  few  details,  sup- 

;o‘.;'*-g.  Tlu;  quotation 
but  no  doubt  Aberdeen 


pressed  in  E.l\  II,  Ne).  41-.*,  freiin  KO.  tif)  Mf,. 

P.  gdfj,  Slaninem',  Life  of  Ahndmi  jipogK  ; 
difl'crs  in  some  respects  from  tlu!  authoriseel  versioiu 
wrote  out  the  text  from  memory. 
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APPENDIX  I 


Memorandum  by  Consul  Wood  on  his  Services  in  Syria, 

Lebanon,  etc.  (1831-45)  * 

[The  enclosed  document  gives  more  authentic  details  of  the 
instructions  and  work  of  this  secret  agent  of  Ponsonby  than  I  have 
found  elsewhere.  It  should  be  read  in  connexion  with  the  inquiry 
into  Ponsonby’s  probity.  Vide  supra^  ch.  iii,  n.  148.] 

‘In  1831  I,  first  went  to  Syria  with  Mr.  Mandeville’s  authority 
to  watch  the  events  consequent  on  the  invasion  of  that  country 
by  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  pursuant  to  a  previous  agreement  between 
him  and  the  reigning  prince  of  the  Lebanon  [Emir  Beshir]. 

‘  At  the  close  of  the  war,  and  after  an  absence  of  two  years  and 
a  half,  I  rejoined  the  Embassy  but  almost  immediately  after  my 
return,  an  insurrection  broke  out,  and  Lord  Ponsonby  directed 
me  to  revisit  Syria  to  observe  and  report  on  the  state  of  affairs 
and  the  real  feeling  of  the  people,  and  to  state  the  means  possessed 
by  Ibrahim  Pasha  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Porte  and  what 
the  Syrians  could  do  against  him  [Ibrahim]. 

‘  Pursuant  to  His  Lordship’s  instructions,  I  repaired  to  the 
Emir  Beshir,  who  was  vacillating  but  inclined  to  favour  the 
Egyptians  in  consequence  of  the  influence  the  French  possessed 
over  him. 

‘  The  Emir,  after  having  been  made  to  perceive  his  own  danger 
from  the  Egyptians  and  the  true  posture  of  affairs,  and  the  probable 
ultimate  restoration  to  the  Sultan  of  Syria,  promised  to  support 
the  Sultan  with  40,000  men  if  he  perceived  that  the  measures  t^en 
by  the  Porte  were  such  as  to  secure  victory,  but  he  used  this 
expression  “  that  before  the  Turks  could  retain  Syria  they  would 
find  nothing  but  stones  ” — an  expression  from  which  I  adduced 
his  real  feelings  and  which  gave  rise  to  a  protracted  and  difficult 
negotiation.’  t 

[Wood  then  relates  how  during  his  absence  ‘  to  the  North  of 
Syria,’  Ibrahim  moved  suddenly  to  the  south  by  the  advice  of  his 
agents,  with  13,000  men,  ‘  filled  the  Lebanon  with  his  troops, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  Emir  [Beshir],  disarmed  it,  after  which  he 
enrolled  the  Druses  in  his  army  and  banished  all  the  chiefs  who 
were  obnoxious  to  his  coadjutor.’]  (On  my  return)  ‘  I  found 
myself  surrounded  in  a  convent  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains 
by  4000  Egyptians  and  natives,  headed  by  one  of  the  Emir’s  sons 

*  F.O,  78/961.  [Gp.  Wood’s  record  in  Foreign  Office  List  [1893],  221-2,] 

t  The  date  is  1835.  The  Emir  Beshir  means  that  he  wiU  stidt  to  Ibrahim. 
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whose  only  occupation  apix‘ared  to  be  to  hanpr  the  poor  peasants 
on  the  trees  within  sight  ol'iny  temporary  residence. 

‘  These  events  (the  result  of  pre-conccrtcd  measures  in  Egypt,) 
calculated  to  confirm  the  authority  of  the  Viceroy  in  his  newly 
acquired  provinces,  were  speedily  turned  by  me  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Porte. 

‘  The  treachery  of  the  Emir  [  Beshlr]  rendering  it  necessary  to 
find  another  of  nearly  equal  power  and  inducncc  with  himself, 
but  of  pure  loyal  intentions,  I  consulted  with  Emir  Beshir-el- 
Kassim,  who  immediately  promised  that,  whenever  His  Majesty’s 
government  decided  on  expcdling  the  Egyptians,  he  would  willingly 
co-operate,  provided  h(‘  was  lurnished  with  14,000  stand  of  arms, 
a  promise  which  he  afu^rwards  fulfilled  with  the  utmost  courage 
and  devotion.  The  Maronites  of  Kesrouan  were  at  the  same  time 
withdrawn  from  French  influence,  and  the  Drus(‘s,  who  had  suffered 
from  Mchemet  All’s  conscri]Mion,  were  made  to  feel  the  heavy 
penalty  they  had  paid  for  their  disloyalty  to  their  sovereign  (the 
Sultan) . 

‘  On  communicating  these  events  to  Lord  Ponsonby  I  was 
ordered  by  His  Lordshi[)  to  proceed  to  the  Turkish  army,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  in  Mesopotamia  but  which  I  found  engaged 
in  hostilities  in  the  heart  of  Kurdistan,  in  order  to  ascertain  its 
force  and  position,  and,  above  all,  the  loyalty  of  its  commander 
Reschid  [Mehemet]  Pasha  respecting  whom  serious  doubts  were 
entertained,  as  well  as  to  report  on  the  encroachment  of  the 
Egyptians  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Fiuphrates  towards  Bagdad,  in 
pursuance  of  the  then  plan  of  Mchemet  Ali,  encouraged  by  France, 
to  erect  the  Peninsula  of  Arabia  into  an  Independent  Empire.’ 

[Details  about  travels  and  negotiation  with  Rcschid  Pasha,  and 
subsequent  journey  to  Bagdad — and  to  Rowanduz.] 

‘After  the  battle  of  Nezib  (1839)  and  the  insurrection  which 
ensued  in  the  Lebanon,  Lord  Ponsonby  was  pleased  to  direct  me 
to  proceed  again  to  Syria  to  watch  the  events  that  were  passing 
there,  but  to  communicate  previously  with  the  acting  admiral 
Sir  John  Louis  at  Smyrna,  in  order  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
circumstance  and  with  the  arrival  at  Beyrouth  of  the  Turkish 
Squadron,  which  had  treacherously  fled  to  Alexandria  under 
Ahmed  Fevzi  Pasha,  with  4000  Turkish  marines  sent  by  the 
Viceroy  to  suppress  the  rebellion,  but  which,  in  virtue  of  his  former 
instructions  not  to  permit  the  Turkish  fleet  to  approach  Syria,  he 
might  intercept  with  propriety. 

‘  Having  failed  to  persuade  the  Admiral  to  follow  a  suggestion 
which  might  have  lessened  the  obstinacy  which  the  Viceroy 
afterwards  evinced  in  refusing  the  terms  offered  him  for  the  amicable 
setdement  of  the  Syrian  question,  I  repaired  forthwith  to  the 
district  of  Kesrouan  (where  I  was  known  on  account  of  my 
former  residence)  to  concert  measures  in  anticipation  of  the  Treaty 
of  July  [1840].  In  the  meantime,  a  force  of  18,000  Egyptians 
and  Turks  headed  by  the  sons  of  the  Emirs  had  penetrated  into 
Lebanon  and  had  put  down  the  insurrection  except  in  the  district 
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of  B’Sherry  [Besharre]  where  I  had  proceeded  on  board  H.M.S. 
the  Edinburgh, 

‘  The  subsequent  simultaneous  arrival  of  the  British  fleet  and 
the  5000  Turks  which  the  Embassy  had  caused  to  be  instantly 
despatched  under  Captain  Walker  from  Constantinople  with 
arms  for  the  mountaineers,  enabled  me  to  distribute  the  firmans 
with  which  I  was  furnished  and  to  call  upon  the  inhabitants  to 
arm  themselves  in  support  of  their  sovereign,  a  call  which  they 
obeyed  with  alacrity  in  the  presence  of  an  overwhelming  force  in 
spite  of  the  Emir  [Beshir]  whose  influence  over  them  had  been 
undermined  as  early  as  1 835,  and  in  disregard  to  [of  ?]  the  threats 
or  entreaties  of  the  French  agents  of  missionaries.  As  the  details 
of  this  short  but  eventful  campaign  would  extend  beyond  all 
reasonable  limits,  I  may  be  permitted  to  allude  to  such  occurrences 
only  as  relate  to  some  of  my  acts  in  reference  thereto. 

‘  On  the  third  day  after  the  landing  of  the  combined  forces 
at  Djuni,  it  was  intimated  to  me  by  Sir  C[harles]  Napier  that, 
as  the  mountaineers  did  not  come  to  be  armed,  as  I  had  led  the 
Ambassador  to  believe,  the  Admiral  was  thinking  of  embarking 
the  troops  and  taking  them  back  to  Cyprus  to  be  drilled  during 
the  winter,  I  replied  that  as  the  roads  had  not  been  cleared  of  the 
enemy,  it  was  unreasonable  to  expect  that  unarmed  peasants 
could  penetrate  to  us,  and  I  left  on  the  same  day  for  Gazir  with 
200  Turks  and  100  marines  to  open  the  communications  (notwith¬ 
standing  the  large  sum  which  the  Emir  had  offered  for  my  head, 
and  the  standing  order  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  to  shoot  me) ,  and  which 
was  effected  with  little  trouble  and  less  fighting.  This  preliminary 
step  brought,  on  the  second  day,  the  whole  of  the  population  of 
Kesrouan  with  their  Emir  to  Djuni,  to  be  armed.  The  campaign 
thus  opened,  the  demand  for  arms  continued  until  84,000  muskets 
were  distributed. 

‘  The  Emir  Beshir-el-Kassim,  faithful  to  the  promise  he  had 
made  some  years  before,  through  my  medium,  now  joined  (on 
being  summoned  home)  the  combined  forces,  and  his  first  exploit 
was  the  defeat  of  Osman  Pasha  on  his  way  with  6000  troops  to 
reinforce  Ibrahim  and  Suleiman  Pasha  who  were  preparing  to 
dislodge  us  from  Djuni.  For  this  important  service  and  as  a 
stimulus  to  further  exertions  I  put  him  in  possession  of  the  firman 
of  Investiture  which  conferred  upon  him  the  government  of  the 
Lebanon  and  which  I  had  obtained  in  anticipation  of  the  Ex-Emir’s 
treachery. 

‘  In  order  to  give  it  him  Sir  Baldwin  Walker  and  I  had  to 
penetrate  seven  leagues  into  the  mountains  and  to  cross  and  recross 
the  enemy’s  lines  at  night.  The  surrender  of  Beyrouth  and  the 
capture  of  Sidon  and  Acre  (in  which  actions  I  assisted  in  the 
capacity  in  which  Lord  Ponsonby  placed  me  under  general  Sir 
Charles  Smith)  put  a  stop  for  nearly  two  months  to  any  further 
military  operations.  In  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  the  Porte 
I  employed  the  interval  in  giving  a  temporary  form  of  adminis¬ 
tration  to  the  places  that  had  aclmowledged  Her  authority. 
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‘  Ibrahim  Paslia,  availini;-  hiinsrli'  of  this  rrspitt*,  was  concen¬ 
trating  the  rcnuiiiukT  of  his  Ibrcrs  in  Damascus,  to  llie  number  of 
62,000  men,  wIutc.  he  was  p<a1ectly  wc'll  a  wan'  wc.  had  not  the 
means  of  molesting  him.  In  this  dilemma,  and  in  virtue  of  the 
powers  I  held  from  the  Sultan,  T  (piitted  tlu'  headquarters  of  the 
combined  forces  at  Beynnith  for  (loc'le-Syria,  16  leagues  only 
from  the  Egyptian  camp,  and  from  tlnmce  with  the  4000  armed 
peasants  I  had  subsidi/axl,  1  not  only  su])j)orted  the  surrounding 
population  to  cut  olf  the  Egyptian  troops  that  were  on  their 
way  to  their  headcjuarters,  but  I  was  also  able  to  drive  Ixick  their 
foraging  parties,  with  the  view  of  compelling  tliem  for  want  of 
provisions  to  comnnaua'  tlunr  retreat. 

‘  Dillicult  as  it  may  appc'ar  of  belic'f,  it  is  no  less  a  fact  that 
Ibrahim  Pasha  suHcn'd  so  imu‘h  irom  his  guc'rilha  warfare,  that 
he  marched  and  allaclu'd  in  pc'rsoti  a  dcaachnn'nt  of  peasants 
that  was  operating  against  him  (‘ighl  leagiu's  from  the  former 
city.  The.  natives  whom  I  had  Ibrnu'd  into  arnu'tl  bands  were 
the  only  troops  that  acted  in  the  int<‘rior,  or  did  the  duty  of 
Videttes  [sic], 

‘  Th(^  inlercepUxl  h'tUa's  of  Ibrahim  l^isha  prov('d  beyond  a 
doubt  that  he  was  in  communication  with  tlu'  (Ihiels  of  the 
mountains  of  Nalduz,  and  betrayed  his  plan  of  falling  ])ack  upon 
that  district  with  the  ohjcic.t  orr<‘comm(*ncing  his  (>Hensiv(t  operations. 
It  became  tluTefore  absolutely  necessary  that  h<^  sliould  be  defeated 
in  his  plan,  and  in  ordiT  to  edect  this  and  in  consequcaicc  of  the 
orders  to  the  Turkish  troops  not  to  leave  the  (loast,  I  had  only 
the  option  of  following  him  in  his  n'treal,  with  tlie  4000  peasants 
mentioned  above,  until  he  had  hailed  at  Keis,  and  I  myself  at 
Tiberias,  within  sight  of  each  otluT  for  thret'  cons(‘Cutive  days  and 
in  danger  of  being  swept  ofl'  by  his  42,000  men,  still  in  a  state  to 
take  the  field.  The  headquarters  of  tiui  combim^d  army  were  at 
this  time  at  Jaffa  on  the  coast,  42  It'agues  from  Tiberias.  The 
subsequent  possession  by  the  jx'asants  of  ilut  passes  of  Nabluz  left 
Ibrahim  no  choice  but  to  continue  his  rcan'at  through  the  desert 
where  he  lost  28,000  of  his  men,***  wherc'by  Syria  was  gained  to  the 
Sultan  without  further  trouble. 

‘  The  peremptory  orders  that  I  received  in  the  interval  from 
Lord  Ponsonby  to  continue  the  war  until  such  time  as  peace  was 
established  on  a  firmer  basis  between  the  belligciamts,  occasioned 
me  to  proceed  to  Ramitd  [Ramcth  ?]  where  an  opinion  prevailed 
that  there  was  no  further  necessity  for  ollensive  operations,  etc. 
The  production  of  his  Lordship’s  instructions  having  decided  the 
course  that  was  to  be  pursued,  General  Jochmus  marched  with 
12,000  men  on  Gaza  where  a  large  force  had  been  sent  by  the 
Viceroy,  which  attacked  us  at  Hcydcl,  notwithstanding  that  peace 
had  been  concluded  at  Alexandria.  In  this  action  the  only 
cavalry  possessed  by  the  combined  forces  had  been  collected  by 
me  in  the  interior  and  brought  into  the  field. 

*  Gp.,  however,  supra,  ch.  iv,  n.  193,  p.  429,  where  ills  losses  arc  estimated  at 
10-19,000. 
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‘  The  exhausted  state  in  which  Ibrahim  Pasha  reached  Gaza, 
the  heavy  losses  he  had  sustained  in  his  disastrous  retreat  through 
the  desert  into  which  he  had  been  forced  by  the  armed  peasants, 
the  defeat  of  his  plan  to  reach  Nabluz,  and  the  rising  en  masse 
of  the  population  compelled  him  to  submit  to  the  terms  offered 
to  him.  It  is  now  known  that  he  had  the  intention  of  renewing 
the  campaign  the  moment  he  could  occupy  Gaza,  re-open  his 
communications  with  Egypt  and  recruit  his  army. 

‘  In  assuming  the  duties  of  Her  Majesty’s  Consulate  in  Damascus, 
I  was  likewise  directed  by  the  Turkish  Government  to  report  to 
it  on  the  state  of  Syria,  and  to  assist  its  officers  in  establishing  a 
regular  form  of  administration,  in  regulating  the  system  in  the 
Lebanon,  in  proclaiming  and  establishing  the  Tanzimat  and  in 
fixing  the  taxes,  etc.  Much  labour  and  time  were  required  to 
carry  out  these  different  objects  in  a  newly  conquered  country, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were  armed  and  disposed  to  resist  a  new 
order  of  things. 

In  1841  the  Turks  having  secretly  fomented  a  civil  war 
between  the  Christians  and  Druses  with  the  culpable  object  of 
weakening  and  destroying  these  rival  sects  I  was  mainly  instrumental 
in  dissuading  the  Porte’s  functionaries  from  persisting  in  so  cruel 
a  policy  and  of  bringing  about  a  purification  which  put  a  stop  to 
the  threatened  armed  intervention  of  France  on  behalf  of  Her 
co-religionists. 

‘  These  disorders  having  encouraged  the  Mussulman  population 
of  Damascus  to  concert  measures  for  pillaging  the  Christians,  it 
was  through  my  influence  with  their  ulemas  that  I  deterred  them 
from  it.  In  this  instance  I  saved  some  thousands  of  families 
from  ruin. 

‘  About  this  period  I  had  also  the  satisfaction  to  obtain  the 
emancipation  of  the  black  slaves  belonging  to  the  Christians  and 
Jews. 

‘  In  1842  *  the  Druse[s]  revolted  against  the  government.  After 
being  dislodged  from  their  positions  in  the  Lebanon,  they  repaired 
to  the  Hauran  from  whence  they  defied  the  Turkish  authorities 
who  did  not  possess  the  means  of  subjugating  them.  Under  these 
circumstances  they  appealed  to  ffis  Majesty’s  Consulate  and  I  was 
able  not  without  some  difficulty  to  obtain  their  surrender  and 
subsequently  their  pardon. 

‘  Their  submission  gave  me  the  opportunity  of  inducing  the 
Turkish  authorities  to  make  several  important  concessions  to  the 
Syrians  in  general  whereby  their  disaffection  to  the  Sultan  was 
diminished. 

‘  The  conversion  of  some  rayas  to  Protestantism  led  to  their 
persecution  both  by  the  Turkish  and  ecclesiastical  authorities, 
which  furnished  me  with  the  pretext  of  forcing  them  to  admit 
the  principle  of  religious  toleration,  and  which  principle  was 
afterwards  confirmed  by  Imperial  firmans  issued  by  the  Porte 


[*  Should  be  1841.] 
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in  conscqut'nrc  th(‘  oiu'n’^rtic  rrinonstranct's  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Aiubassadnrs.  ^ 

‘  In  1845  while'  a  Civil  War  had  broken  out  in  the  Anti-Lebanon 
between  the  Clhristians  and  Driises,  the  Emirs  of  the  House  of 
Hartbush  conjointly  with  tiu*  Mntualis  n'belled  a.i^ainst  the  Sultan’s 
rule.  The  Christians  after  losinti;  *280  ukui  wctc  pillaged  and 
driven  out  of  their  district,  and  tlu'  insurgent  Faiiirs  attacked  and 
discomfited  lh<'  Turkish  'Troops.  Again  the  local  authorities  had 
recourse  to  Her  Majesty's  con.sulate  for  assistance;  and  while 
I  n'conciled  lh<‘  Druses  and  Christians,  and  restored  the  latter 
to  their  honu's,  I  proi'unal  tlu'  surrender  and  submission  of  the 
Emirs  and  tlu'ir  parti/.ans  tin'  Mutualis  thus  putting  an  end 
to  a  civil  war  and  a  relx'Ilion  at  the  sanu'  tiuu\ 

‘  The  admission  of  th('  Christians  and  Israelites  into  tlic  Muni¬ 
cipal  Councils,  allected  [.v/r]  through  my  means,  was  a  recognition 
in  part  by  the  Mohammedans  that  the  nmi  subjects  of  the  Porte 
were  entitled  to  the  sam<‘  ]n'ivileg<‘s  as  tluanselves.  'The  subsequent 
acknowledgement  of  their  <'iviU  religious  and  |)oUtical  rights  has 
substantially  improvc'd  their  eonclition. 

‘  Four  years  ago,  after  a  great  ch'al  of  oj)j)()sition  I  succeeded 
in  forming  a  Commercial  'IVibunal,  compost'd  of  natives  and 
foreign  del(\gat(\s,  for  tin'  bettt'r  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
merchants  and  for  tIu'  protection  and  (lev(doi)m('nl  of  the  import 
and  export  trade. 

‘  The  accomplislnmmt  of  llu:  above  uu'asures  together  with  the 
direct  part  that  I  have  takt'n  in  rt'storing,  in  many  in.stances, 
tranquillity  to  the  country,  in  obtaining  matt'rial  concessions  for 
the  people,  in  interceding  for  them  when  exj)ost'd  to  cruel  treat¬ 
ment  and  oppression,  and,  in  short,  in  assisting  both  of  them  and 
their  rulers  in  a  variety  of  ways,  I  have  caused  tlu^  name  of  England 
to  be  respected  by  all,  and  to  enjoy  a  greater  amount  of  influence 
in  this  country  than  any  other  of  the  f'oreign  Powers. 


‘Damascus,  March  28th,  1853.’ 


‘  Richard  Wood. 
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Text  of  Cabinet  Minute  to  the  (^ukkn,  with  Record  of 
Dissent  by  Lords  Gx-arendon  and  Holland  (July  8-9,  1840) 

[Greville  in  his^  Journal^  under  Sepleml.)cr  10,  1840,  stales  that 
he  read  the  Cabinet  Minute,  ‘  submitting  to  the  Queen  the 
expediency  of  making  the  Treaty,  to  which  was  appended  the 
dissent  of  Clarendon  and  Holland.’  The  recording  of  the  dissent 
of  individual  ministers  in  a  Cabinet  Minute  to  the  Crown  is  rare. 
I  can  only  recollect  one  instance,  that  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll  in 
1739-  Hence  the  full  text  is  here  reproduced.  It  will  be  noticed 


CABINET  MINUTE 


that  Lord  (then  Mr.)  Macaulay,  the  historian,  was  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet.] 

Foreign  Office,  8  July,  1840.* 


Present 

Viscount  Melbourne 
Lord  Cottenham 
The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne 
The  Earl  of  Clarendon 
The  Marquess  of  Normanby 
The  Earl  of  Minto 
Lord  John  Russell 
Viscount  Palmerston 


Viscount  Duncannon 
Lord  Holland 
Viscount  Morpeth 
Sir  John  Hobhouse 
Mr.  Baring 
Mr,  Labouchere 
Mr.  Macaulay 


‘  Your  Majesty’s  confidential  Servants  most  humbly  submit  to 
Your  Majesty,  that  after  a  Negotiation  of  several  Months,  the 
Governments  of  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  have 
been  unable  to  prevail  upon  the  Government  of  France  to  unite 
with  the  Four  Powers  above  mentioned  and  with  the  Porte,  in 
carrying  into  effect  Such  an  arrangement  of  the  Differences  between 
The  Sultan  and  Mehemet  Ali,  as,  in  the  opinion  of  those  Govern¬ 
ments,  would  be  consistent  with  the  Principle  upon  which  the 
Collective  Note  of  the  27  July  1839  was  founded,  or  with  the 
Spirit  of  the  Negotiations  which  have  Since  taken  Place ;  and 
under  these  Circumstances,  Your  Majesty’s  Confidential  Servants, 
with  the  Exception  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  and  Lord  Holland  are 
humbly  of  opinion  that  it  is  expedient  that  Viscount  Palmerston 
Should  prepare  for  Consideration  a  Draft  of  a  Convention  between 
the  Four  Powers  and  the  Porte,  founded  upon  the  Principle  of 
the  Collective  Note,  and  in  accordance  with  the  Spirit  of  the 
Subsequent  Negotiations. 


‘  The  Earl  of  Clarendon  and  Lord  Holland  in  fulfilment  of  those 
Duties  which  Your  Majesty’s  Gracious  appointment  imposes  upon 
every  Confidential  Servant  of  Your  Crown,  feel  themselves  paiiffully 
compelled  to  acknowledge  that  they  cannot  concur  in  the  Minute 
which  is  this  Day  submitted  to  the  Consideration  of  Your  Majesty. 

‘Your  Majesty  is  therein  advised  to  accede  to  a  Treaty  which 
has  for  it’s  object  the  Expulsion  of  Mehemet  Ah  firom  Syria 
and  Candia,  &  of  his  Son  from  the  Pachalick  of  Arabia  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  late  Sultan. — Such  Interference  appears  to  Lord 
Clarendon  and  Lord  Holland  to  be  questionable  in  Policy,  and 
neither  necessary  to  the  Honor  of  Your  Majesty’s  Crown  in  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  Obligations  contracted  in  the  Collective  Note  of 
July  1839,  nor  directly  or  obviously  advantageous  to  Your  Majesty’s 
Subjects. 

‘  The  means  by  which  it  is  proposed  that  these  Objects,  m  the 
event  of  Resistance,  should  be  attained  seem  to  them  insufficient 
and  yet  onerous,  and,  above  all,  hazardous  in  the  extreme. — Your 

*  Royal  Archives. 
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Majesty  in  no  remote  or  improl)al)le  Clontini^taicy  may  he  required 
in  virtue  of  the  Stipulation  of  sueh  a  I’n'aly  to  waf^e  War  on  the 
Coasts,  and  to  sanction  the  Introchiction  of  other  Foreign  and 
European  Troops  itUo  th<‘  Asiatic  Frovinc(‘s  of  Turkey. 

‘Such  Operations,  in  tlieuiselv<‘s  humiliating  to  the  Mussulman 
Powers,  and  ominous  of  the  dismemlx'rnu'ut  of  the  Sultan’s 
Dominions,  <‘ven  if  tlu'y  should  he  emiiuaitly  suecessful  cannot  in 
the  actual  State  of  thos('  I’roviiua'S  lx*  (‘xpected  to  enlarge  the 
Resources  or  to  eonsoliclatc*  tin*  Strength  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. — 
They  must  in  tin*  first  instaiux'  intt'rrupt  tin*  Commerce  of  Your 
Majesty’s  Subjects  with  Countries  now  otaaipied  by  Mehcmct  Ali 
or  his  Son.  -  I'hey  must  also  int<Trupt  or  suspend  the  convenient 
Intercour.se  recently  estahlish(*d  through  lygypt  with  Your  Majesty’s 
Eastern  Po.ss(*ssions. — 'Fhesi*  Sacrifices  would  in  the  Apprehension 
of  Lord  CUar(‘ndon  and  Lord  Holland  lx*  of  no  inconsiderable 
Importance,  but  the  more  remote*  and  indirc(*t,  tho’  it  is  feared  not 
less  undeniable  tendency  of  th<*  'Fn'aty  and  of  the  Measures  of 
Coercion  arising  tlu'refrom  threat<‘ns  Cons(*cjuences  far  more 
extensive  and  disastrous.-  They  may  h-ad  to  a  disturliance  of  that 
System  of  Policy  and  Alliaiux's  in  Ihirope  whi(‘h  unchT  the  happy 
auspices  of  Your  Majesty  and  Your  Pnxhxx'ssor  lias  succeeded  in 
preserving  the  Jk*ae.e  of  th<^  World,  and  has  x*edound<xl  to  the 
Glory  of  Your  Maj(‘sty’s  Crown  by  iiuat'asiug  the  Prosperity  of 
Your  People  and  enabling  their  Knterpri/e  and  Industry  to  extend 
the  Intercours<^  and  improve  tlu*  condition  of*  Mankind  in  every 
Quarter  of  the  Globe. — 

‘  Apprehensive  of  Cons('(pieae('s  so  alarming  should  any  Coercion 
be  resorted  to  for  effect ing  the  Purpose's  of  the  Treaty,  Lord 
Clarendon  and  Lord  Holland  could  not  but  ndraiu  from  becoming 
the  Advisers  of  such  a  Step  ;  And  although  (‘arneslly  solicitous 
to  prevent  all  appearance  as  well  as  ri'ality  of  Dilferencc  in  Your 
Majesty’s  Councils,  they  yet  feel  it  incumbent  ujion  them  to  explain 
without  Reserve,  but  they  trust  without  Impropriety,  the  fact 
and  grounds  of  their  withholding  tlu'ir  Assxmt  to  the  Advice  this 
Day  submitted  to  the  Cjonsidctration  of  Your  Majesty.’ 

[Note, — ^This  minute  is  enclo.sed  in  a  covering  letter  from 
Lord  Melbourne  to  the  Queen,  with  a  date  almost  impossible  to 
read,  but  which  looks  like  19  July  1840,  probably  a  slip  for  9  July.] 


APPENDIX  III 

The  Naval  Campaign  of  1840.  Stopford,  Napier  and 
Palmerston.  The  Instructions  and  their  Execution 

[In  this  Appendix  fuller  details  of  the  whole  campaign  are  given 
and  the  limits  of  naval,  military  and  civilian  control  indicated.] 
Palmerston’s  instruction  of  July  16  authorised  Sir  Robert 
Stopford  ‘  To  take  without  delay  the  measures  provided  for  therein,’ 
and  added  that  he  would  be  supported  by  an  Austrian  squadron.* 

*  A(fy.  I,  5503.  Palmerston  to  Admiralty,  July  16. 
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‘  Much  latitude  of  discretion  must  necessarily  be  left  to  Sir 
Robert  Stopford  with  respect  to  the  particular  measures,  which 
should  be  taken  with  a  view  to  carry  into  effect  the  intentions  of 
the  Allies  ;  and  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  fetter  him  by  any 
precise  instructions. 

‘  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Allies  to  protect  and  support  the 
Syrian  subjects  of  the  Sultan,  in  their  endeavours  to  expel  the 
troops  and  authorities  of  Mehemet  Ali ;  and  in  furtherance  of 
this  object,  as  well  as  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  ulterior  purposes 
of  the  Convention,  the  communication  by  sea  between  Egypt  and 
Syria  should  be  cut  off. 

‘  There  are  various  ways  in  which  the  Syrians  might  be  supported 
and  assisted.  In  the  first  place,  they  should  be  immediately 
informed  of  the  intention  of  the  Allied  Powers  to  support  them  ; 
it  being  explained  to  them  at  the  same  time,  that  the  support  of 
the  Allies  is  given  to  them  on  the  understanding  that  they  remain 
faithful  to  the  Sultan  ;  but  that  the  Allies  will  recommend  to  the 
Sultan  to  grant  to  his  Syrian  subjects  such  future  arrangements 
as  may  make  their  condition  happy  and  prosperous. 

‘  Secondly,  arms  and  ammunition  might  be  furnished  to  the 
Syrians,  and  a  communication  has  been  made  to  the  Turkish  and 
Austrian  Governments,  with  a  view  to  obtain  for  them  supplies  of 
this  kind. 

‘  Thirdly,  military  and  naval  assistance  might  be  afforded 
them,  by  the  landing  of  troops  on  the  Syrian  coast  to  occupy 
positions  in  which  those  troops  might  hold  communication  with 
the  Syrians,  and  might  cut  off  the  communication  between  the 
different  corps  and  detachments  of  Ibrahim’s  army.  For  this 
purpose,  the  Turkish  Government  has  been  strongly  recommended 
to  send  a  Body  of  five  or  six  thousand  men  to  Famagosta  in  Cyprus, 
to  be  ready  to  make  a  landing  at  any  point  on  the  Syrian  coast, 
which  Sir  Robert  Stopford  and  the  Turkish  officer  in  conmand  of 
those  troops,  may  think  suitable  for  such  a  purpose  ;  and  Sir  Robert 
Stopford  should  place  himself  in  communication  with  Her  Majesty’s 
Ambassador  at  Constantinople  in  order  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  safe  conduct  of-guch  an  expedition  if  it  should  be  sent.  If 
such  an  expedition  should  be  sent,  and  should  effect  a  landing  on 
the  coast,  Sir  R[obert]  S[topford]  should  be  authorized  to  occupy 
for  a  time  any  point  in  Ae  Syrian  coast,  where  he  might  be  able 
to  post  a  few  hundred  men  in  a  strong  position,  so  as  to  be  in 
connection  and  co-operation  with  the  Turkish  force  and  at  the 
same  time  to  be  protected  and  supported  by  British  ships  of  war^ 
and  thus  to  be  secure  firom  any  mischance.  It  is  possible  that 
such  a  landing  of  a  Turkish  and  British  force  on  some  strong  and 
tenable  position  on  the  coast,  might  afford  useful  encouragement 
and  support  to  the  Syrians,  and  might  greatly  embarrass  the 

operations  of  Mehemet  Ah’s  troops. 

‘  The  Porte  has  been  advised  to  offer  to  pay  up  the  arrears  due 
to  Mehemet  Ali’s  troops  in  Syna,  on  condition  of  their  returning 
to  their  allegiance  to  the  Sultan,  and  Sir  Robert  Stopford  should 
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i(\\r  any  ('nroura'^'inrut  aiul  protf’rtinti  in  his  pnwcr  to  any  portion 
ot*Mrhrnu‘t  Ali‘s  troops,  who  may  for  siuii,  or  tor  any  other  reasons, 
inanitest  a  (hspt^silion  to  irturu  to  thrir  lawful  allcttiancc  to  their 
sover<’iy,n. 

*  With  resprc’t  to  the  euttinn  otV  all  military  and  naval  com- 
munirations  liy  sea  hrtwern  Kv,ypt  and  tlu’  Ports  of  Syria,  Sir 
Kohert  Stopfoid  slaadd  he  left  Ui  r?crrutr  that  ineimirc  in  the 
manner  and  il('jMre  whi<'h  riirmnstaiu'es  m.iy  permit,  or  render 
advisable. 

*  In  the  uneertainty  in  uhieh  Her  Majesty's  ( lovt'rn men t  must 
nee('ssarilv  \h\  as  to  witat  luav  in  this  la'speet  ])c  the  state  of  things 
wlu'u  llies('  inslnu’tions  reaeli  Sir  Rolaat  Stojdhrd,  all  that  can 
be  said  to  Sir  Robert  Stopford  is,  that  hr  will  tind  in  tiie  documents 
sent  to  him  the  inUmtions  and  rne.aeaanents  of  Wer  Majesty’s 
(iovernment,  and  that  hr  must  use  his  own  distaaiioii  according  to 
circumstances,  and  with  r<’frrrncr  to  tlie  means  at  his  disposal,  in 
carryinit  tlu'  jumper  meastua’s  into  eth'ct.  He*  should  cut  oil  the 
commm'iications  as  far  as  he  can,  us\n\\  laastiasion  as  far  as  possible, 
l)Ut  <‘m])loylug  have  if  that  should  at  last  become'  necessary,’ 


Stopford  had  S('ut  Napier  wath  the  Vrwnj'nl  and  the  Kdmburgh 
to  lend  a  moral  support  to  the  insurrection  in  the  I.ehanon,  On 
July  vdl  he  recalled  Napier  and  his  twi>  shij>s  ami  also  summoned 
the  Hastinjis  from  Atlu'us.  d*his  concentration  at  Nlitylcnc  was 
obviously  rii»ht,  and  hriuight  his  st[ua<lron  up  U)  ('ig)it  sail  oi  the 
line,  d'his  was  the  saim‘  number  as  the  l-nuH'h  S(iiiadron  in  the 
Aegean.  On  August  owing  to  most  unusual  ('elerity,  Stopford 
received  the  Ot)nveution  of  July  if),  alt^ng  with  soim‘  accannpanying 
documents,  InU  not  Palmc'rston\s  instruction  oi^tlu'^  liilh.*  He 
considered  the  situation  to  he  ^  entin'Iy  ehang(‘d.'  C loncentration 
of  his  licet  seemed  the  right  thing  now.  ‘  I  cannot  unman  the  ships, 
by  landing  any  part  of  tlu'  marines,’  lit'  also  disapproved  of 
breaking  his  force  up  into  small  detachments  in  order  to  interrupt 
commerce  from  Syria,  d’lu'  only  practicable  way  of 

doing  that  was  to  blockachu  Alexandria,  and  that  stt^p  he  did  not 
feel  he  wanted  to  take,  as  it  was  '  tantamount  to  a  declaration 

of  war.’  t  ... 

On  August  5  Ponsonby  remonstrattHl  with  his  usual  vigour, 

stating  to  Stopford  that  his  duty  was  '  posit ivtdy  to  cut  communi¬ 
cations  ’  and  to  ^  employ  force,’  ;|;  Ponsonby  d<*clared  the 
suppression  of  the  insurrection  in  no  way  affected  the  i.ssuc.  At 
this  stage  his  reluctance  to  ^  unman  the  ships  ’  was  due  to  two 


*  Ady.  I,  5503.  Palmerstoufs  instruction  of  July  i(i  only  reached  Malta  on 
August  6. 

t  Adjjfn  I,  5503.  From  Stopford,  August  3,  1B40.  Palmerston,  on  learning 
Stopford’s  vicw.H  on  September  7,  pronounced  them  to  be  *  erroneous.  He 
declined  to  issue  further  instructioas,  as  he  thought  Stopford  would  already 
have  acted. 

X  Ady.  I,  5503.  Ponsonby  to  Stopford,  August  j),  1B40. 
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reasons.  He  was  first  hampered  by  the  fact  that  Ibrahim  had 
crushed  the  Lebanon  insurrection,  but  he  still  contemplated 
landing  Turkish  troops  and  interrupting  Egyptian  communications. 
The  second  reason  was  his  fear  of  the  French  fleet.  This  was  a 
real  danger,  and  increased  by  despatches  which  reached  him  a 
little  later.  A  collection  of  despatches  sent  him  on  July  24  warned 
him  against  the  possible  consequences  of  French  irritation. 
Stopford  spoke  of  a  ‘  threatened  French  interference  ’  so  late  as 
August  26,  and  was  clearly  justified  in  doing  so.  A  somewhat 
contradictory  instruction  of  July  25  told  Stopford  that  ‘  there 
seemed  to  be  no  intention  on  the  part  of  France  to  oppose  by  force 
the  measures  which  the  Allies  have  resolved  to  execute.’  But  this 
information  only  arrived  in  the  first  days  of  September.  By  that 
time  the  menaces  of  the  French  press  at  Paris,  and  of  Pontois  at 
Constantinople,  had  become  so  alarming  that  Palmerston  had  to 
write  a  new  instruction  to  reassure  Stopford  ‘  notwithstanding 
hostile  communications.’  This  was  on  September  7,  but  it  did  not 
reach  him  in  time  to  affect  action. 

On  August  10  Stopford  heard  news  that  the  insurrection, 
supposed  to  have  been  crushed  in  the  Lebanon,  was  raising  its 
head  again.  Fie  therefore  sent  back  Napier  with  two  ships  to 
Beyrouth  to  support  the  insurrection  but  not  to  engage  in  actual 
hostilities.  Napier  issued  various  wild  proclamations  but  did  not 
use  force.  Stopford  still  thought  he  might  have  to  send  three  or 
four  sail  of  the  line  to  Constantinople,  but  none  the  less  prepared 
for  the  transport  of  arms  to  the  mountaineers  of  Lebanon  and  for 
the  carriage  of  5,000  Turkish  troops  from  Cyprus.  These  were  to 
be  landed  in  Syria  as  soon  as  Mehemet  Ali  was  known  to  have 
rejected  the  second  offer.  On  August  20  he  recalled  his  last  big 
vessel  from  the  Dardanelles  and  moved  to  the  heights  of  Beyrouth. 
On  August  26  he  himself  proceeded  to  Alexandria,  hoping  that  his 
arrival  with  a  force  might  impress  Mehemet  Ali.  He  there  satisfied 
himself  by  the  time  he  left  (September  6)  that  Mehemet  Ali,  by 
rejecting  the  second  offer,  justified  him  in  using  force.  He  also 
seems  to  have  satisfied  himself  that  the  Egyptian  fleet  could  be 
contained  by  the  two  ships  of  the  line  he  had  left  outside  the  harbour 
of  Alexandria.  The  French  squadron  was  still  off  the  Dardanelles 
and  Stopford,  having  the  interior  lines,  was  secure  against  sudden 
attack  and  could  not  be  overwhelmed  in  detail.*  He  sailed  back 
promptly  to  Beyrouth  and  began  active  operations  on  the  gth,  the 
day  after  he  arrived.  He  there  made  junction  with  the  Austrian 
squadron  and  with  the  25  Turkish  transports,  carrying  5,000  men, 
with  one  Turkish  man-of-war,  commanded  by  Admiral  Walker. 
He  had  himself  seven  sail  of  the  line,  so  that  it  was  a  respectable 
force. 

Palmerston’s  idea  of  the  strategy  to  be  employed  is  best  seen  in 
this  instruction  to  Sir  Charles  Smith :  'You  will  take  care  not  to 

*  Ady.  I,  5503.  From  Stopford,  September  20,  1840.  An  Admiralty  minute 
of  August  20  ordered  Stopford  to  watch  and,  if  possible,  separate  the  Turkish 
and  Egyptian  fleets  in  the  harbour  of  Alexandria. 


.(n.!  \vvK\M\\  ui  vnu'uin*  nt-  (^(rroBKR  lo 

allnv  thr  I'mlisli  foii  r  tn  rxpMsr  itsrlf  (n  drtr.it,  or  to  advance 
rr*  klrssly  ititn  \\\r  *  <  )u  Srptrinln'r  ()  Slopiord  sub- 

jrrtni  Ur\rin;!h  fo  lunu)>.n<hnrnt  .uttl  \nul('r  its  cover  landed 
NajUf'V  anil  thr  nnninrs  nf  njtini  thr  nr\t  day,  'I'hcy  built  a  fort 
ami  anurd  tju'  tunnntainrju >.  in  llir  I.c'hanon.  ‘'^topford’s  instruc- 
alsii  jtr.tiiu'tl  bun  in  allnuiiir  drsi'rnts  on  various  parts  of 
tlir  cnast.  I  hr'-r  wrvr  niadr  Nuccf'ssfully,  as  at  Dji'hail  (Scptem- 
hrr  I  V  ,uid  I’atinn  thr  r,th  .  tnisma  rssfully  at  d  ortosa  (the  25th), 
linallv  rndinr.  in  \apirr‘N  ttiniu]ihan(  iMptun*  of  Sidon  (the  2'6th). 
Napirr  claims,  and  if  may  hr  fine,  that  lu*  pr-rsuadrd  Stu])ford  to 
IfU  him  attach  Sidiiu. 

'The  inland  ad\ani  f'  hrc.an  i»n  Srptrmlu’r  v.j  and  was  successful. 
But  sm  h  rntcrpiisrs  wrvr  o!  mm  It  mote  dotihftul  policy  than  assaults 
on  t*oas(  towns.  l  lns  tact  bri  .nnr  nnac  ('vitirnt  wlu'n  the  Emir 
Heshir  Kas.sim  adNam'rd  up  thr  iiv<'r  on  ( )<'tob(T  4,  and 

wbrn  Napirr  apptoacbrd  thr  Aidali  hrl'-dus  on  thr  pth,  Slnpford 
had  srtu  ordrrs  to  vn  all  him  hriorr  thr  hr.ht  ht^j^an.  Napier, 
havinp,  his  foiars  involvf’d,  was  pnhaps  jus(ili<‘d  in  disobeying 
them.  Brilliant  lazccrss  loUowrtl  on  <  )ctohrr  10.  'riicrcupon 
Stop!or<l  luMrtily  i  imcratulatrd  Napirr  on  his  ‘  sphmdid  optu'Ulions  ’ 
hut  iorhadt*  furtlirr  rntrrpiisrs  iuto  tlu'  iutenior.  'This  prohibition 
was  in  strict  accoulancr  with  his  instructions.  In  addition, 
Stopfoul  tcit  it  maasssai  y  on  <  Ji  tohrr  i  ')  to  dctacii  two  more  ships 
to  suppmt  th<*  tw'o  sail  ni  thr  Hnr  ahisuly  in  front  of  Alexandria. 

Sir  (Iharlrs  Smith  smamlcsl  to  tlu*  command  on  land  iinnicdi- 
atrly  aftta*  Napier’s  victory.  J<»chmus  states  that  thr  Napica*  period 
from  Sri)trmh<’r  p  till  ( )ctohrr  ti  was  oUrnsivr  in  ('haracter, 
while  the  Smitli  period,  which  laiutal  till  Drcmilxa*  13,  was  defen¬ 
sive.  'rhis  is  true,  tun  Stopforti’s  instruct it)ns  forbade  adventure 
in  the  interior,  an<l  thr  lurrr  hu  t  that  brilliant  succ(\ss  had  been 
gained  once,  in  no  way  justilird  a  rrptuition  of  tin*  experiment. 
Napier  states  that,  alter  the  victory  of  the  Anlali  heights  on 
October  to,  he  advocated  an  advance  into  th<»  intmaor.  Ibrahim 
had  taken  nduge  at  Zahic  witli  a  few  tluaisand  in«m  and  could 
easily  be  linished  otf  tht*re,  Napier  propostal  a  doul^tful  and 
dangerous  enlcrpri.s<^.  In  all  tlir  battles  between  Druse  and 
Maronito  the  fortrcs.H  of  Zahlr  had  rcinaimal  virgh'*  Even  to-day 
the  roads  to  it  an*  very  dillicull  and  thc‘y  wert*  then  practically 
impassable.  Ibrahim,  perched  on  an  t‘agh‘\H  nest  among  almost 
inaccessible  rocks,  was  likely  to  repulse  (*vcry  assault.  He  had 
thirteen  field  pux'es  in  po.sition  ami  tlu*  Allies  could  bring  up  no 
guns  along  the  mountain  roads.  I  h*  liad  ten  thousand  men.  An 
attack  on  him  was  contrary  to  the  instruction  about  ‘  avoiding 
exposure  to  defeat/  A  victory  of  Ihrahimhs  would  have  had  the 
worst  effects,  and  a  retreat  was  in  fact  forctxl  on  him  because  of 
disaffection  in  the  interior.  Napier  is  candlil  to  say  in  his  later 
account  that  he  meant  only  to  go  to  Zahic,  but  his  ambitions 

*  X,  55^3-  To  Col.  Sir  C.  F.  Smith,  September  lu,  1840,  less  cvidciit  in 
his  instruction  to  the  Admirulty  of  July  iG, 
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probably  reached  to  Damascus.*  Operations  in  the  plains  of  the 
Bekaa  and  the  gorges  of  Anti-Lebanon  would  have  involved  even 
graver  difficulties  and  dangers  in  the  face  of  Ibrahim’s  trained 
cavalry. 

Sir  Charles  Smith  assumed  command  of  the  land  forces  on 


October  ii,  and  inaugurated  a  period  of  relative  peace.  He  had 
an  unworthy  jealousy  of  Napier,  and  this  fact  perhaps  induced  him 
to  pursue  an  opposite  policy.  But  there  were  sound  reasons  for 
his  attitude.  There  were  10,000  prisoners  and  very  few  persons  to 
guard  them.  There  was  much  sickness,  especially  among  the 
European  troops  ;  many  of  the  other  battalions  were  without  pay, 
and  shoeless,  having  to  make  sandals  out  of  raw  oxhide.  The 
great  exertions  of  September  and  the  first  half  of  October  had 
exhausted  the  troops  and  time  was  needed  for  recovery.  The 
force  was  deficient  in  transport  because  the  muleteers  were  not  paid 
and  therefore  deserted.  The  medical  and  commissariat  arrange¬ 
ments  were  deplorable.  In  addition  Izzet  Mehemet,  the  Turkish 
plenipotentiary,  caused  all  sorts  of  difficulties.  According  to 
Jochmus,  ‘  The  Porte  may  be  certain  that  her  greatest  enemy  in 
Syria  at  present  is  not  Ibrahim  but  certainly  Izzet  Pasha.’  f 
any  case  Stopford  was  clearly  right  in  forbidding  further  enterprises 
into  the  interior  until  a  decision  was  reached  as  to  the  assault  upon 
Acre.  Palmerston  did  not  improve  matters  by  an  instruction  that 
Sir  Charles  Smith  ‘  should  be  independent  of  Sir  Robert  Stopford.’  f 
In  fact,  however,  Smith,  and  his  successor  Jochmus,  recognised 
Stopford  as  ‘  Supreme  commander  by  land  and  sea,’  and  acted 
accordingly. 

The  decision  to  assault  Acre  was  the  most  important  in  the 


campaign.  Colonel  Chesney,  the  military  expert  who  knew  most 
about  it  from  previous  knowledge,  said  that  ‘  success  would  probably 
be  attained  at  a  cost  of  life  beyond  its  real  value.’  §  This  may  be 
taken  as  the  normal  view,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  held  till  the 
end  by  Stopford’s  colleague,  the  Austrian  Admiral,  Bandiera. 
Stopford’s  original  instructions  fully  justified  him  in  not  attacking 
Acre  and,  until  October  1 1,  he  appears  to  have  thought  ffiat  he  was 
positively  forbidden  to  do  so.  The  partisans  of  Napier,  intelligibly 
enough,  claim  the  credit  for  their  hero  in  the  decision  to  assault 
Acre.  He  was  not  the  first  to  make  the  suggestion.  Walker, 
Redhouse  and  Izzet  Pasha  proposed  the  attack  to  Stopford  on 
September  27  or  just  after.  *  The  admiral  flatly  refused  his  a^ent 
to  attacking  there,  alleging  in  the  first  place  his  want  of  instructions, 
next  on  account  of  being  obliged  to  send  down  some  ships  down 
to  Alexandria,  his  inadequate  force,  and  thirdly  the  necessity  he 
was  under  of  preserving  his  whole  force  in  an  efficient  state  for 

*  War  in  Syria,  II,  98-9.  Ady.  I,  5503.  From  Stopford,  November  18, 

1840,  gives  the  details  about  Zahle. 

t  Jochmus,  Memoirs,  I,  47,  December  8,  1840,  to  Ponsonby. 

i  1, 5503.  Palmerston,  October  23,  1840.  1  au 

§  F.O.  195/164.  From  Chesney,  October  30,  1840.  Col.  ^Aldereon  s 
(F.O,  195I171)  report  of  June  10,  1841,  declared  that  Acre  was  peculiarly 
Lsailable  by  sea  ’  owing  to  the  depth  of  water.  But  this  was  after  the  event. 
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sri\irr  in  nitlrj  fi*  In*  n:'lr  tu  cnpr  with  tlir  FlTlirh  fleet.’  The 
Atr-tii.m  Adiniml,  H.nwlu't.i,  also  ’  nhjrrtrd  slr^nf^ly.'  *  The  three 
rnns|hratni'.  witlultrw  .ind  .injTrii  tn  try  tn  put  <u\  pressure  later 
in  rnttintu  fion  uitii  N.i)»irr.  Wut  this  pressure,  thou.i^h  doubtless 
aj^plied,  was  itirlirv  I ual.  t  Nhue  eileelual  pressure  came  from 
Sir  Charles  Suiith,  whn  was  verv  jralnus  of  Napit'r.  He  writes  to 
Fousnnhv  :  ’  v'u  (  Irtnln'r  rvruiiu',.  On  the  receipt  nf  your  note  of 

the  '.'^nti  ittstant  I  this  ahrrntn»u  went  oil'  to  tlie  Flnp;ship  and 
linallv  pi e\  ailed  nn  Sii  Knhert  Stnpliuil  to  proceed  against  Acre.’J 
Htu  Siniili  inie.ht  not  have  pirvailed  witliout  ordi'rs  from  home. 
Slopfold,  hv  his  oun  adtuissioti,  was  ‘  ti('lihrratini‘;  ’  whtui  Paliner- 
sttnfs  instnution  airivcil  tui  (he  ,*pth  diK'ct  from  Knidand,  and 
look  the  drcisitai  mmui  alter  receivini»  the  despatch. 

Here  is  what  I’ahneistiUi  wt»>te  on  <  )c(oh<M*  5  ‘  the  full  accom- 

pUshment  ol  the  oiijei  ts  ol  tliat  'Treaty  would  he  jpvatly  accelerated, 
hv  the  restoration  of  ilu-  loitiev,  oi  Aert*  to  the  direi't  authority  of 
the  Sultan. 

‘1  have  iherettaf'  t(*  sie.niiy  to  vour  Tonlships  the  (,)ueen’s 
plea.sure  that  instnu  lions  shouUl  inunr'diately  he  semt  to  Sir  Robert 
Stopfonl,  diiectiny  liim  ti»  ctarader  whether  tlu'  naval  means  at  his 
tlisposah  and  tlie  land  force  whieli  the  ‘Turkish  government  has  by 
this  time  sent  to  the  coast  of  Svria,  and  which  will  have  atnnuntcd 
to  fourteen  or  htteen  thousand  men,  are  snilicaent  to  alford  a  fair 
pn^spei't  tli.it  h\  .1  vii'oious  application  ol  tluua  the  Inu'tress  of 
A<ar  mi}'ht  he  recoverrtl  tm*  the  Sultan  ;  ami  if  tin*  result  of  such 
deliherat'iou  slumUl  lie  that  the  enterprise  would  he  likely  to  suc¬ 
ceed,  Koliert  Stopionl  siiotdd  ptoer'f'd  to  carry  it  into  execution. 

^  Sir  Robert  Stopford  sh<mld  however  he  directed  to  bi‘ar  in 
mind  Uiat  a  failure  in  such  an  attempt  would  hi*  att(*nded  with 
much  evil  ;  au<l  he  should  not  n*solve  upon  it,  unless  the  prospect 
of  success  shouh!  he  suiiii'ient  to  justify  tin*  undtu'taking.  The 
Rgyptiau  commaiuier  oi  tlir  iortress  would  of  <*ours<‘  he  summoned 
to  .surrender  it,  hi*fort'  the  attack  was  eouuueneed.^ 

‘  Sir  Robert  .Stopford  shouUl  how'cver  he  informed,  that  Her 
Majesty’.s  (Jovenuuimt  do  not  wish  tin*  t'ortress  (it  Acre  to  be 
attacked,  if  in  order  to  assemble  a  force  suilieient  lor  that  purpost^ 
it  would  he*come  necessary  to  ahandmi  ])oHiiionH,  or  to  suspend 
operations,  of  greater  or  mure  iminedialt*  importance, 

^  Lev,  U,  rnelo.  to  No.  v.io,  Knlhmor’s  journal,  Sqarmhrr  -i?.  The 
above  omitted  purt  in  to  lie  iound  in  L\f>,  7H  3^7.  The  l,eUeis  of  So  It,  Co(inn,^ton 
(1830!,  177  d,  nviiTt,  howrver,  th.u  Haudirr.v  whhrd  to  assuuU  A(T(‘.  Uut 
this  smns  Ineorrrel  and  heuis.iy  rviilrmr.  «.  r  1 

t  Codrin^^ion  {Letier\t  1H4)  says  that  lir  was  prrsrut  on  thr  .eith  when  Sloptora 
informed  Napier  of  his  derision.  So  Napier  laid  no  dim  t  inihieuee  on  it. 

X  F.0»  7H/3(jU,  i'Voin  Sir  (tliades  .Smith  to  Tonsonhy,  Oeioher  evening, 

1840.  *  .  .  o  ^ 

§  F.O,  J95/i()4,  enelo.  to  Ponsonhy.  ‘To  Admiralty  of  Oetober  5, 

This  was  sent  to  CoiuHtaniinople  and  received  there  on  Oeioher  uH,  hut  as  1  onsonDV 
says  (JLeo.  11,  Nos,  it  was  not  forwariletl  tiU  October  31  to  Heyrouth,  and 

did  not  afTcct  the  issue.  A  note  to  the  copy  sent  to  the  Ailiuiralty,  X,  ^03, 
says,  *  This  was  sent  by  a  messenger  to  Constantinople  on  the  5th  and 
by  the  Vesuviust  wliidi  ship  sailed  the  ikh  imd  by  which  it  was  received  a 
Beyrouth  on  the  39th  by  Sir  Robert  Stopford.’ 
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It  is  plain  that  Palmerston’s  reservations  left  all  the  responsi¬ 
bility  on  the  Admiral.  They  were  such  as  he  could  have  used  to 
justify  a  refusal.  On  other  occasions  in  this  campaign  the  Admiral 
may  have  wavered,  but  on  this,  the  greatest,  occasion  he  came  to  a 
right  decision  and  deserves  credit  for  so  doing. 


During  the  third  phase  of  the  campaign,  from  the  taking  of  Acre 
until  the  end,  Stopford  remained  relatively  inactive.  He  stated 
officially  that,  from  the  naval  point  of  view,  ‘  there  is  nothing  more 
to  accomplish.’  *  Jochmus  says  that  an  attack  on  Jaffa,  immediately 
after  the  capture  of  Acre,  would  have  made  prisoners  of  some  of 
Ibrahim’s  best  troops.  No  such  assault  was  made.  Jaffa  was 
quietly  evacuated  by  the  Egyptians,  Jerusalem  deposed  its  governor 
and  welcomed  the  Allies.  Smith  on  November  24  regarded  ‘  the 
military  part  of  the  question  as  determined,’  i.e.  that  Ibrahim 
must  evacuate  Syria.  Meanwhile  the  extent  of  the  coastline  to  be 
defended,  and  the  occupation  of  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem,  compelled  him 
to  remain  on  the  defensive.  Palmerston  seems  to  have  heard 
Napier’s  criticisms  of  Smith.  At  any  rate  he  wrote  to  Smith  on 
November  9,  telling  him  not  to  suspend  operations  in  the  winter. 
On  November  15,  after  receiving  Smith’s  criticisms  of  Napier,  he 
decided  to  recall  him.  On  December  10  Smith  replied  indig¬ 
nantly  that  he  had  ‘  no  intention  ’  of  not  fighting  during  the 
winter,  and  on  December  15  he  sorrowfully  acknowledged  the 
letter  of  recall  and  disappeared  from  the  scene,  t 

Jochmus,  now  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Turkish  army,  in  fact  became 
Commander-in- Chief  on  Smith’s  retirement.  General  Michell  con¬ 
trolled  the  British  artillery  and  engineer  officers.  Both  acknow¬ 
ledged  Stopford’s  authority.  Jochmus,  who  was  a  disciple  of 
Napier  and  ‘  the  Portugal  style,’  showed  great  energy.  He  decreed 
a  levee  eri  masse  of  the  mountaineers  of  the  Lebanon,  in  order  to  harass 
Ibrahim’s  retreat.  He  dreamed  of  storming  Gaza  and  annihilating 
Ibrahim’s  army  as  it  emerged  from  the  desert.  But  he  was 
hampered  by  two  considerations,  one  political  and  one  naval. 

From  December  i  onwards  political  considerations  affected  all 
naval  and  military  action.  It  was  on  that  day  that  Stopford  heard 
of  Napier’s  Convention  with  Mehemet  Ali.  He  did  not  approve  of 
it  from  any  point  of  view  and  refused  to  rarity  it.  He  did  not  even 
accept  Napier’s  argument  that  Mehemet  Ali  had  ordered  Ibrahim 
to  retreat,  and  that  the  latter  must  not  be  molested  in  his  with¬ 
drawal.  Stopford  commented  (December  5),  ‘  Being  already  on 
their  retreat  I  cannot  consider  this  as  a  concession  from  Mehemet  Ah 
but  a  consequence  of  their  late  discomfiture.’  X 

*  Ady.  I,  5503.  From  Stopford,  November  18,  1840. 

t  F.O.  78/415.  Palmerston  to  Sir  G.  F.  Smith,  No.  ii,  November  9,  1840. 
From  Smith,  No.  19,  December  10.  Ady.  I,  5503.  Palmerston  to  Smith, 

November  15,  From  Smith,  December  15. 

t  Ady,  I,  5504.  From  Stopford,  December  5,  1840,  reed.  January  5,  1041. 
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take  navnl  nieasun's  whieh  pr('vented  any  snch  attack.  On  Decem¬ 
ber  10  Stopibnl  ibund  tlie  weather  so  had  that  it  was  absolutely 
impossible;  to  k(‘t'p  the  st'a.  1  Ic  witlulrew  all  liis  bii;  ships  from  the 
coast  aiul  sent  tluan  into  winter  epiarters  at  Marmorice.  The 
frigates  and  steamers  nnnained  to  patrol  the  ce)ast  and  ensured  the 
defence  of  the  coast  towns.  Hut  th<;y  were;  (piite  useless  for  bom¬ 
barding  a  strong  ft>rtress  lik('  Ga/.a. 

Jochmus  advanced  to  Jerusalem  in  the  first  W(;ek  of  December 
and  made  it  his  headtpiarters.  With  a  triu*  soldier’s  eye  he  had 
discerned  the  ])oint  wIku'c;  hr  could  me(*t  Ibrahim.  'That  general 
was  conducting  a  mysUadous  retreat  by  th<‘  desert  road  east  of 
Jordan,  harassed  from  th<‘  nair  by  L(‘l)anon  mountaineers  and  in 
the  front  by  Arab  raiders.  Jochmus  knew  that  Ibrahim  must 
emerge  from  the  desert  som<*  time  and  that  (Ja/.a  would  be  his 
objective.  For  from  (ia/a  la'  coidd  retreat  by  tla;  desert  road  to 
El  Arish  and  Stu'*/:,  But  (Ja/a  was  lu'ld  by  a  strong  Egyptian 
garrison.  On  llie  last  day  of  Ihremlx'r,  wriU's  Miehell,  ‘Jochmus 
urged  me  to  attack  Ga/a  wlu're,  he  thinks,  Ibrahim  will  retreat,’ 
Miehell  refused  because  the  Admiral  ‘  did  not  wish  it.’  *  Stopford 
refused  naval  support.  Frigat(;s  coultl  havt'  made  no  impression 
on  forts,  and  Palnu'rston  had  alnsuly  ord(‘n‘<l  him  to  occupy  the 
island  of  Grete.t  It  seems  (piile  ch'ar  also  that  vStopford  knew 
before  the  end  of  tin;  year  that  M<‘hem('t  Ali  was  not  likely  to  refuse 
the  terms  he  would  oiler.  Jochmus  kiu'W  liiih;  or  nothing  of  these 
naval  and  political  considerations,  and  merely  .saw  the  loss  of  a 
military  opportunity.  It  was  a  bittt'r  disai)[K)intm('nl  to  him  that 
Ibrahim  made  good  his  escaix*  and  brought  one  imndred  and  fifty 
guns  in  his  train.  lint  this  was  a  detail,  since  Stopford’s  tactics 
had  already  secured  th<;  surntndcr  of  tlu;  'Turkish  fleet  and  the 
submission  of  Mehemet  Ali, 

During  the  first  phast;  of  tin;  campaign,  from  the  landing  at 
Djuni  to  the  battle  of  Ardali  and  the  cajiture  of  Beyrouth,  Stopford 
made  no  mistakes.  Me  gave  a  wide  discretion  to  Napier  and  perhaps 
yielded  to  him  in  deciding  to  attack  Sidon.  Ihit  he  took  command 
himself  in  the  most  important  operation  of  all,  the  capture  of 
Beyrouth.  This  was  the  real  succe.ss,  compared  with  which 
Napier’s  victory  over  Ibrahim  was  but  a  theatrical  gesture. 

During  the  second  phase  Stopford  (uijoia<?d  a  passive  attitude 
on  land,  until  he  moved  forward  to  the  capture  of  Acre.  He 
commanded  there  in  person,  and  tlu;  siu'.cess  was  the  result  of  his 
decision,  for  which  he  must  havi;  tlu;  cn'dit.  During  the  third 
phase  Stopford  was  hampered  by  the  conditioniS  of  the  weather,  but 
the  criticism  that  he  did  not  attack  Jaffit  at  once  or  infuse  activity 
into  the  military  movements,  is  probably  a  just  one.  His  refusal 
to  attack  Gaza  at  the  end  of  December  was  .sound.  It  was  due 
partly  to  difficulties  in  the  weather  and  partly  to  political  com¬ 
plications,  of  which  the  ardent  Jochmus  knew  little.  Moreover  he 
had  still  to  consider  the  danger  from  the  French,  and  had  to  avoid 

*  F.O,  78/415*  From  Miehell,  No.  3  of  December  31,  1840. 

t  1,  5504*  From  Stopford,  November  a 7,  1840,  reed.  January  5,  1841. 
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all  possibility  of  disaster.  Even  Palmerston’s  famous  despatch 
(October  5),  in  which  he  insisted  on  the  capture  of  Acre,  states 
that  it  should  not  be  attempted  ‘  unless  the  prospect  of  success 
should  be  suflicient  to  justify  the  undertaking.’  *  When  success 
is  a  preliminary  condition  of  an  enterprise,  no  risks  can  safely  be 
run.  Such  orders  are  fatal  to  vigorous  action,  and  account  for  a 
good  deal  of  Stopford’s  hesitation. 

Civilian  influences  certainly  did  some  good  in  this  campaign. 
Ponsonby’s  energy  had  its  effect  in  fixing  the  Turkish  decision  and 
in  speeding  up  their  military  preparations.  It  was  due  to  him  also 
that  Izzet  Mehemet,  sent  as  the  Sultan’s  representative  in  Syria, 
was  recalled  before  he  was  able  to  do  much  harm.  Some  share  of 
credit  is  due  to  Ponsonby  for  inducing  Stopford  to  attack  Acre. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  judgment  was  greatly  at  fault  when  he  urged 
Napier  to  go  to  Alexandria  and  attack  it.  Napier,  in  reply,  pointed 
out  that  the  Convention  (which  he  had  obtained)  was  a  possible 
and  practical  result,  but  that  the  project  of  attacking  Alexandria 
was  an  absurdity,  in  the  military  or  naval  sense.  It  was  also  clearly 
most  improper  for  Ponsonby  to  suggest  such  an  enterprise  to  a 
subordinate. 

Palmerston’s  record  is  both  good  and  bad.  It  was  directly  due 
to  him  that  the  Polish  General,  Chrzanovski,  was  appointed  the  chief 
military  adviser  at  Constantinople,  and  that  the  Planoverian 
General,  Jochmus,  was  sent  out  to  Syria.  Both  were  excellent 
choices  and,  but  for  the  latter,  the  Turkish  troops  would  hardly 
have  been  so  successful.  Palmerston  also  did  much  good  by  sending 
artillery  and  engineer  officers  to  Syria  and  in  persuading  Austria 
to  follow  his  example  in  this  respect.  On  the  other  hand,  Palmer¬ 
ston  was  not  fair  to  Sir  Charles  Smith  and  recalled  him  on  in¬ 
sufficient  grounds.  His  partiality  to  Napier  is  doubtless  the  true 
explanation,  as  it  is  of  his  failure  to  appreciate  Stopford.  At  certain 
points  Palmerston  seems  not  to  have  properly  understood  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Thus  his  approval  of  Napier’s  exploits  in  the  Lebanon 
conflicted  with  his  own  instructions  to  Smith  about  not  ventimng 
into  the  interior.  His  stimulation  of  Napier  to  action  by  priv^e 
letters  was  questionable.f  His  rebuke  of  Smith  for  regretting  the 
evacuation  of  Adana,  Tripoli,  etc,,  was  based  on  a  compile 
military  misapprehension.  Smith  very  properly  regretted  the 
release  of  troops  to  reinforce  Ibrahim,  and  Palmerston  rebuked 
him  for  not  ‘  rejoicing  ’  at  the  fall  of  an  enemy  town.  This  sug¬ 
gestion  was  absurd,  for  the  more  Ibrahim  ^P  ^ 

fortresses,  the  fewer  he  would  bring  into  the  field.  Similax  y 
Palmerston’s  official  instruction  of  October  23  to  Smith,  making 
him  ‘  independent  ’  of  Stopford,  was  unfortunate,  for  it  was  destruc- 


*  Ady.  L  5503.  To  Admiralty,  October  5,  1840.  ^ 

t  Some  of  diem  went  through  Ponsonby,  for  Napier  \mtes  to  him,  ^ 

1840  (F,0.  78/398,  enclo.  in  No.  301,  December  6.  From 
led  to  believe  from  your  correspondence  that  France  had  ordered  us 
to  rgit”y^rexact  expression)  and  that  Pataenton  ^  ™ 

to  finish  eve^^g.’  Vide  also  Ady.  I,  5504-  From  Napier,  March  23,  1841. 
and  Lev.  Ill,  No.  122  enclo. 
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tive  of  all  co-operation  between  naval  and  military  arms.  Only*the 
good  sense  of  Smith,  and  subsequcmtly  of  Jochmus,  in  recognising 
Stopford  as  supreme  commander,  averted  mischief.  All  these 
blunders  are  surprising  in  l^ahncnvslon,  a  former  Secretary  at  War 
with  pronounced  military  leanings.  But  they  do  not  outweigh  the 
merit  of  his  energy  and  vigour. 

Stopford’s  diilicultic'S  have  thus  been  i)olnted  out.  His  critics 
have  not  treated  him  fairly,  for  they  did  not  know  his  instructions 
from  the  Home  Chwernment.  'riicy  did  not  know  the  restraint  on 
him  from  the  Austrian,  Baiuliera.  Napier  and  Jochmus,  who  were 
so  anxious  for  an  advance  into  the  interior,  recognised  neither  its 
dangers  nor  the  limits  imjiostxl  by  Stopford’s  instructions.  They 
were  also  quite  regardle.ss  of  ilie  French  danger,  and  few  persons 
except  Stopford  recognistxl  tlie  diiliculties  of  weather  conditions. 
Stopford,  however,  may  be  criticised  on  oilier  grounds.  He  seems  to 
have  doubted  of  the  success  of  the  expedition,  and,  most  unfortu¬ 
nately,  to  have  allowed  tliese  doulils  to  become  known  to  his 
subordinates.  At  times  he  certainly  wav('red  and  thus  affronted 
men  like  Jochmus,  NapiiT  and  Smith  by  his  hesitations.  More 
serious  still  was  his  slowm^ss  in  enforcing  his  authority.  Godrington, 
the  son  of  the  Admiral  of  Navarino,  is  decisive  on  this  point.  He 
tells  of  the  ‘  altercation  '  as  to  the  right  way  of  attacking  Acre, 
which  took  place  on  November  3.  Several  captains  were  present 
and  Napier,  as  usual,  was  *  very  warm.’  The  ‘  altercation  ’  took 
place  *  in  the  admiral’s  presence,’  records  Godrington,  and  was 
*  contrary  to  all  my  ideas  of  service.’  Ultimately  the  Admiral 
intervened  ^  very  decidedly,’  silencing  Naj^ier  himself.  But  this 
was  the  kind  of  discussion  which  a  great  Admiral  would  not  have 
allowed  in  his  presence  at  all.  ‘  It  was  not  so  in  1827,’*  wrote 
Godrington,  thinking  of  Navarino  and  his  father. 

Another  judgment  of  Stoplbrd  is  made  by  Godrington,  who  was 
certainly  not  a  hostile  critic  and  still  less  an  admirer  of  Napier. 
‘  There  was  no  general  order  or  given-out  plan  of  action.  .  .  . 
There  seemed  somehow  a  want  of  the  supreme  commanding  mind.’ 
Such  is  his  criticism  of  the  operations  at  Acre.  But  his  words  equally 
apply  to  the  whole  campaign,  Stopford  had  done  wisely  in 
entrusting  Napier  with  large  powers  at  the  beginning  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  but  he  ought  to  have  maintained  his  authority  and  held  him 
in  with  a  tighter  rein  towards  the  close.  None  the  less,  Godrington 
was  very  far  from  thinking  that  no  credit  was  due  to  the  Admiral. 
Admitting  some  irresolution  and  some  overcaution  in  execution, 
Stopford’s  conception  of  the  campaign  in  the  larger  sense  was 
sound.  Few  commanders,  who  have  waged  so  successful  a  cam¬ 
paign,  have  borne  the  brunt  of  so  much  criticism.  And  some  of  it 
is  certainly  undeserved.  Palmerston’s  interference  over  Acre,  for 
instance,  did  not  shift  the  responsibility  from  Stopford’s  shoulders, 
and  the  Admiral  is  entitled  to  the  lion’s  share  of  the  credit. 


♦  Letters  of  Sir  Henry  Godrington  [1880],  186-9.  Letter  to  Capt,  Spencer 
of  January  28,  1841. 
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Stratford  and  the  Straits  in  1849  and  in  1853 

Waiting  for  His  Sublimity* * * §  s  firman 
Which  Everybody  does  without^  who  can. 

Byron. 


(a)  The  Straits  in 

The  charge  made  by  Dr.  Puryear  as  to  Stratford  in  1849  is  that 
he  engineered  an  advance  of  the  British  naval  squadron  to  the 
Inner  Castles  of  the  Dardanelles,  with  the  view  of  influencing  the 
Russians  and  Austrians,  who  had  made  strong  demands  on  Turkey 
to  surrender  the  Hungarian  refugees,  and  that  he  did  this  in  flagrant 
breach  of  the  Straits  Convention  of  1841.*  The  facts,  if  studied, 
do  not  seem  to  bear  out  this  conclusion.  They  show  that  Stratford 
was  not  the  prime  mover  in  the  affair  and  that  no  breach  of  the 
Convention  was  attempted.  What  took  place  was  an  evasion  of 
the  Convention,  which  was  repudiated  by  Palmerston. 

After  1841,  as  before,  the  Dardanelles  was  closed  to  all  ships — 
and  especially  merchant  ships  at  night.  The  merchant  ships  of  all 
nations,  however,  defied  the  Turkish  codes,  and  habitually  passed 
the  Dardanelles  after  sunset.  Accordingly  on  February  14,  1842, 
the  Turkish  Government  issued  a  circular  forbidding  the  practice, 
and  saying  that  ships  must  not  pass  the  so-called  outer  casdes  at 
Kum-Kalessi  and  Sedil  Bahr  after  sunset,  f  Stratford  then  applied 
for  permission  for  vessels  to  be  admitted  ‘  at  any  hour  under  stress 
of  weather  .  .  .  within  the  entrance  of  the  Straits,’  i.e.  passing  the 
outer  castles  to  the  inner  ones  up  to  Nagara.  The  Porte  agreed, 
but  the  pasha  at  the  Dardanelles  informed  the  British  consul  there 
that  the  old  rule  still  applied  to  steamers,  ^  vessels  of  all  nations 
not  being  allowed  to  pass  these  Upper  casdes  after  sunset.’  He 
added  that,  in  the  case  of  bad  weather,  any  light  vessels  involved 
(under  Article  II  of  the  Convention  of  1841)  might  be  considered 
specially,  ‘  he  would  take  them  into  consideration,’  {  He  subse¬ 
quently  stated  that  all  steamers  of  war— even  Turkish  ones— would 
have  to  have  a  special  firman  if  they  wished  to  pass  up  after  sunset. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  war  steamers  of  some 
nations  passed  up  after  sunset,  without  waiting  for  z.  firman.  The 
British  Archives  show  one  French^  steam  frigate,^  the  Frondeur,  of 
eight  guns,  and  ^  an  American  brig  of  war  doing  this  without 
permission.  §  It  was  also  asserted,  without  contradiction,  that 


*  Puryear,  England,  Russia  and  the  Straits  Question,  U.S.A.  ^53  77* 

t  N.R.A.  From  Testa,  No.  261  of  June  26,  1842,  quoting  Turkish  circular. 

1  F.O.  iQ‘5/i74-  From  Lander,  No.  20  of  May  7,  1842. 

§  F.O.  195/174.  From  Lander,  No.  22  of  July  6,  1843;  No.  44  of 
September  25  ;  No.  46  of  September  27.  In  July  1843  the  Bri^h  steam 
frigate,  H.M.S.  Devastation  (6  guns),  was  aUowed  to  go  up  without  showmg  its 
firman.  But  that  is  very  different  from  going  up  without  permission. 
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Axislrian  war  strainers  also  did  this.  In  fact,  so  far  as  France, 
America  and  Austria  were  concerned  it  was  not  a  case  ‘  of  waiting 
for  Mis  Sublimity's  y/rw^/;/d  but  of  ‘  evtnybody  docs  without  who 
can.’  Stratford  noted  that  the  precedent  of  other  war  steamers, 
passing  up  without  permission,  might  b('  useful  in  case  of  need. 
But  for  British  war  st('amers  a  more  regular  and  courteous  pro¬ 
cedure  was  adoptc'd  Stratford  obtained  and  sent  to  his  consul 
at  the  l)ardan<'ll('s  a  number  of  hhxnk  firmans.  If  there  was  any 
delay  in  ol)taining  the//>7?/r/;/  for  a  ]nirtic.ular  steamer  the  consul 
filled  in  the  nanu'  on  a  blank  firman  and  sent  it  up.  There  was 
nothing  irn'gular  in  this  pro('edun\  as  the  number  of  blanks  issued 
was  limit<'d,'  and  tlu*  us(‘  <d‘  blanks  for  British  war  steamers  was,  in 
any  case,  a.  nuu'h  more  regular  procedure  than  the  methods  by 
which  American,  Austrian' and  french  war  steamers  or  frigates 

passed  up  without  peuauission.  .  ,  tt  r  i  d  • 

It  is  important  to  (‘inphasise  hi'n^  that  Article  II  of  the  Straits 

Convention  permitUxl  light  vt'ssels,  ij\  war  st(‘amers,  to  pass  up  to 
Constantinople  if  propiaiy  providixl  with  w.  finnan,  'I  hesc  were  used 
as  despatch  boats  and,  as  I  hav('  point('d  out  elsewhere  on  high 
technical  authority,  w('r<*  with  tlu‘ir  light  guns  cpiite  incapable  of 
acting  odensively.*  Dr.  Puryear's  suggi'stions  (155  n.,  167  n.) 
that  the  Draj^on  and  the  Odin  were  sent  uj)  to  Constantinople  in 
October  1849  as  ^warships  .  .  .  sullicient  to  control  the  situation 
at  the  Turkish  capital  ;  or  to  block  th(‘  Bosiihorus  against  Russia 
in  event  of  a  surprise  attai'k  ’  ar<‘  <|uite  unfouiKhnl.  Ihc  Dragon 
carried  six  guns  and  the  Odin  sixteem.  Neitluu’  vyas  sufUcient  even 
to  defend  the  Embassy.  In  185^^  the  Rrtrihulion  (28  guns)^  was 
reinforced  by  the  Furious  and  the  Niger  (each  ol  16  guns). 
were  supported  by  the  French  sleanutrs  the  Gonicr  (ol  20  gnns)  and 
the  Mogador  (of  8).  Yet  Slade,  the  British  admiral  in  the  lurkish 
service,  then  expressed  the  opinion  that  tlu'.y  were  ‘  a  mockery  ’ 
if  expected  to  defend  the  Sultan  or  the  lhnb«assy.t  Admiral 
Richmond,  the  naval  historian,  says  that  even  a  frigate  of  28  guns 
‘  could  not  take  part  in  any  fleet  action  against  ships  of  the  line. 
The  suggestion  that  the  two  light  steamers  of  6  and  16  guns  could 
either  overawe  the  capital,  or  block  the  Bosphorus,  is  ridiculous. 
Light  vessels  did  not  matter  and  (as  elsiswherc  pointed  out)  there 
is  no  restriction  on  their  nurnlicrs  in  the  Article  of  the  Convention. 
All  the  Convention  says  is  that  they  must  have  firmans,^  The 
multiplying  of  despatch  boats  was  quite  justified  when,  as  in  the 
case  of  England,  they  went  through  on  special  firmans  or  on  blank 
ones  filled  up  ad  hoc. 

Merchant  vessels  of  all  nations  continued  to  pass  the  Straits  at 
night  without  permission.  Two  prohibitions  by  Turkish  circular, 
respectively  on  October  27,  1843,  February  22,  1845,  were 

issued-l  On  March  i  this  prohibition  was  extended  to  war 
steamers.  Stratford  then  secured  that  ‘  any  British  vessel,  whether 

*  E,H.R.y  October  1934,  671. 

t  Vide  my  article,  April  1934,  278. 

t  N.R.A.  From  Testa,  October  27,  1B43  >  March  12,  1845. 
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it  be  a  merchant  vessel  or  a  vessel  of  war,  is  allowed  to  come  within 
the  outer  castles  of  the  Dardanelles  at  once,  as  far  as  the  anchorage 
of  Kefez  Burnu  or  Barber’s  Point  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.’  *  This 
permission,  though  secured  for  England,  in  fact  applied  to  foreign 
vessels  whether  of  war  or  of  commerce.  Ultimately  the  range  of 
anchorage  was  also  extended.  The  original  limit  was  ‘  between  the 
outer  castles  of  Sedil  Bahr  and  Kum  Kale  and  the  inner  castles  of 
Sultanieh  Kalessi  and  Kilid  Bahar.’  It  was  soon  explained  by  the 
pasha  that  ‘  an  exception  will  be  made  in  favour  of  such  vessels, 
whether  of  war  or  of  the  Merchant  Service,  when  by  stress  of  weather 
any  danger  might  be  apprehended  from  their  having  to  return 
during  the  night  against  a  heavy  gale  to  reach  an  anchorage  which 
they  may  have  already  passed.  In  such  cases  vessels  will  be  allowed 
to  proceed  on  as  far  as  Point  Nagara,  where  there  is  a  safe 
anchorage — but  under  no  plea  or  circumstance  whatsoever  will 
they  be  permitted  to  go  beyond  it.’  f 

Chekib’s  Memorandum  of  February  27,  1845,  mentions 

‘  batimens  de  guerre,  grands  ou  petits  ’  as  being  included  in  the 
prohibition  of  entry,  and  they  stand  in  the  subsequent  concession. 
Permission  to  advance  as  far  as  Nagara  after  sunset  could  conse¬ 
quently  be  applied  to  a  man-of-war  {i.e.  three-decker)  as  well  as 
to  a  war  steamer.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume,  however,  that  a 
war  steamer  might  go  up  to  as  far  as  Nagara  on  a  blank 
but  that  a  special  firman  would  be  needed  for  a  three-decker.  The 
point  here  is  that  the  passage  of  war  steamers  could  be  regarded 
as  habitual,  whereas  that  of  a  three-decker  was  very  exceptional. 

It  was,  however,  not  impossible.  J 

The  above  data  enable  us  to  understand  the  situation  in  October 
1849.  It  was  obvious  that  the  dispute  over  the  Hungarian  refugees 
might  induce  both  Russia  and  Austria  to  send  their  troops  into 
Turkey.  The  only  way  of  meeting  that  was  to  get  the  British 
fleet  on  the  scene.  On  September  1 7  Stratford  wrote  to  Vice- 
Admiral  Parker  asking  publicly  for  ‘  a  part  at  least  of  Her  Majesty  s 
Mediterranean  squadron  ’  to  ‘be  available  for  any  pui^ose  of 
demonstration  in  the  Archipelago,’  and  saying  privately,  our 
position  is  suddenly  become  very  ticklish.’ §  Parker  answered 
by  cruising  ‘  between  the  Ionian  waters  and  Athens.  Subsequently, 
ill  accordance  with  Admiralty  instructions  of  October  8,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  Dardanelles  and  lay  at  Besika  Bay,  just  outside  the 
outer  castles.  Stratford  therefore  had  a  weapon  near  at  hand. 
How  was  he  to  use  it?  Calvert— the  British  consul  at  ^e 
Dardanelles — ^wrote  a  private  letter  to  Stratford,  pointing  out  the 


*  Hung.  Ref.  II,  A.  &  P.  [1851],  LVIII,  enclo.  3  to  No.  105.  Stratford  to 

Land«;,^ch  Lander,  No.  2*  of  March  31.  1845.  This  is  the 

only  omission  of  importance  in  the  documents  given  in  Hung.  Ref  II,  enclos.  i  7 

adiits  that  the  passage  of  a  heavy.shij,  f  “e 

regulation,  but  argues  that  it  is  against  the  spirit  of  1841.  Cp.  n.  210. 

§  Pie.  Strat.  MSS.  F.O.  352/32-  Stratford  to  Parker,  September  17,  1849. 
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rc^\il\tinnH  (>r  as  allowim;  thr  *  safrr  anrhorairc  off  the  White 
CJlifls  witluii  these  straits,'  aial  as  *  havint;'  oltcn  and  even  recenllv 
been  availed  ot’hy  {hreii»n  vessels  ut’war.  W'vrc  it  deemed  expedient 
for  a  British  Fleet  to  anehor  within  thes('  straits  no  opposition 
ec»uld  he  oiiered  on  the  part  of  (he  authoritic's  here.’  *  Calvert’s 
testimony  is  of  iinportanee,  hn-  he  i\atl  i>e('n  twelve  years  secretary 
to  Laiuh'V,  who  had  pre(aHle<l  him  as  eonsul  at  the  Dardanelles. 
He  ktu'W  all  ai)out  the  luau'tiations  <if  iB.jf).  Stratford  had  not 
himst'lf  devised  this  iiu^<‘nii»us  sehrine  about  fretting  the  licet  up 
as  far  as  Na^ara,  lhou}!;h  tiiere  was  an  evident  advantage  in 
shorteninn;  the  distanee.  On  (  >rtoh('r  '.?f)  In !  pri vat (dy  acknowledged 
Calvert's  letter  of  the  aiul  told  Iutu  to  apprise  Park<‘r  of  the 
regtdatit)ns  and  show  him  tliis  privatt*  letter.  ‘  I  reckon  on  your 
discretion  '  aiul  '  it  is  important  to  prevent  any  misapprehension.’ 
Next  day  Stratford  setnns  to  have*  lelt  i!;rav<*r  doubts,  and  he 
expressf’d  tlu*iu  in  a  new  private  letter  to  Calvert.  "On  looking 
at  the  Treaty  ol'  iH.|i  I  teel  s<>  miudi  doubt  .  .  .  that  I  have  sent 
the  Admiral  th<'  lirst  article  (of  ih.ji  j  and  the  regulations  of  1845.’ 
In  a  private  letlcT  to  Barker  of  tlu'  sanu^  <lale  ht^  added,  ‘  B.S. 
Much  as  I  wish  you  to  anehor  <Munlbrtably  within  the  limits  of  the 
Dardanelh'S,  I  have  a  doul)t  as  to  the  'I'realy  of  1841  and  the 
eons(Xpietu’es  of  I>eing  exj)osed  to  tin*  ('haiua'  of  hnniking  it,  which 
makes  me  lu'sitati'.’  j  Stratlonl  tlier^d’ore  (’atuiomxl  Barker 
against  an  advanei'  U)  Nagara,  \mless  he  was  satisfied  that  the 
terms  ab.solutely  permit (<*d  it.  He  also  thought  that  there  should 
he  a  gtmuine  plc'a  of  t>ad  vvealht'r  before  ent<*ring  the  Straits. 
Stratford  tluis  he.sitated,  but,  as  we  sliall  scag  Barker  and  CJalvert 
did  not. 

On  the  u()th  Calvert,  alter  reeeivinf*  Stratford’s  first  letter, 
interviewed  llui  pasha  and  persuaded  him  not  only  to  admit  the 
‘  squadron  by  night  as  well  as  liy  day,’  but  *  in  a  case  of  urgency 
to  allow  the  sciuadrt>n  to  proceed  on  to  Con.stantinoplc.’  J 
Stratford  had  insisted  that  such  an  advance  should  not  take  place 
*  without  special  invitation  from  the  Ihubassy.’  Barker  replied 
that  *  It  had  not  entered  my  conlemplatit)n  to  pass  the  inner  castles 
of  the  Dardanelles  without  pnwious  (‘omuumication  with  your 
Excellency,  altiiough  Mr.  Calvtu't’s  U'tUn',  a  clujdicatc  of  which 
I  enclose,  informs  me  that  1  am  perfectly  at  liberty  to  do  [soJ.’§ 
Here  again  we  see  Calvert  pushing  forward  beyond  what  either 
Parker  or  Stratford  intended. 

On  the  aCth  Calvert  had  informed  Parker  that  he  was  perfectly 
at  liberty  to  move  the  whole  s<iuadron  up  to  Nagara.  On  the  27th 
he  wrote  an  even  stronger  letter.  I’iie  clfect  is  seen  in  Parker’s 


F,0,  195/300,  pte.  Calvert  to  Strailurd,  October  3,  1849. 
t  P*0.  352/3^*  iStrat,  MUS*  Stratford  to  Calvert,  October  a5~6,  1849  ; 
to  Parker,  October  26. 

X  195/300,  pte.  Prom  Calvert,  October  aCi,  18.19. 

§  Hung.  n,  A.  &  P.  [1851],  LVin.  Knclo.  i  to  No,  70,  p,  478,  omits 

important  sentence.  Vide  F.O.  78/781 .  l-'rom  Parker,  No.  a  i  of  October  a8, 
1849. 
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letter  to  Stratford  of  the  28th.  ‘  There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  ’ 

of  the  regularity  of  thus  moving  up  to  Nagara,  but  he  had  not 
yet  decided  to  do  so.  On  the  29th  Calvert  paid  Parker  a  visit, 
and  finding  him  still  hesitating,  sent  a  new  letter  on  the  30th, 
giving  the  definition  of  Ditroits  as  ‘  the  narrowest  passages,’  and 
stating  that  vessels  of  other  nations  had  ‘  at  all  times  ’  advanced 
to  Nagara.*  This  last  missive  convinced  Parker  completely. 
Like  Nelson,  of  whose  captains  he  was  the  last  representative, 
he  had  a  blind  eye.  He  had  not  perceived  the  difference  between 
admitting  individual  vessels  of  war  and  admitting  a  whole  squadron. 
On  October  31  the  pasha,  who  had  sent  specially  to  Constantinople 
for  instructions,  received  ‘  full  approbation  ...  for  what  he  had 
done  ’  [i.^.  his  agreement  to  admit  the  British  squadron  up  to 
Nagara].  So  the  Turks  entirely  favoured  the  proceeding.  On 
the  same  day  Stratford  wrote  urging  Parker  to  go  ‘within  the 
outer  castles,’  adding,  ‘  although  some  cavil  might  possibly  be  raised 
or  jealousy  excited  by  your  reception  there,  I  conceive  that  no 
such  grounds  of  objection  can  be  expected  to  outweigh  the  advan¬ 
tages,  essential  as  they  are,  of  a  sheltered  anchorage  and  an  easy 
approach  to  Constantinople.  The  Turkish  Government  itself 
recommends  the  anchorage  of  Haraizkar  situated,  I  understand, 
somewhere  on  the  Asiatic  side  between  the  outer  and  inner  castles.’ 
Parker  acknowledged  this  communication  on  November  2,  but 
it  came  too  late  to  influence  his  decision.  On  the  ist,  two 
of  his  ships  being  in  bad  condition,  and  ‘  as  the  wind  set  in 
very  strong  from  the  south  yesterday,  making  Besika  Bay  a 
doubtful  anchorage  in  such  weather,  I  availed  myself  of  the  per¬ 
mission  which  has  been  intimated  to  me  by  Her  Majesty  s  Consiu, 
to  pass  the  outer  castles  of  the  Dardanelles  with  Her  Majesty  s 
squadron  under  my  command  between  the  inner  castles  and 

Barber’s  Point.’  t  .  .  ,  ,  n  1.  c^.  ^ 

No  sooner  was  Parker  inside  the  Dardanelles  than  Stratford 

wished  him  out  again.  On  November  4,  perceiving  that  Russian 
and  Austrian  demands  on  the  Porte  had  abated,  S^atford  warned 
Parker  that  his  continuance  at  this  ‘  present  anchorage  can  no 
longer  be  a  matter  of  immediate  urgency,^  and  said  he  would 
probably  soon  recommend  him  to  move  out.}  On  November  7 
he  did  actually  order  him  out.  Parker  obeyed  and  sailed  out 
on  the  1 3th,  anchoring  temporarily  at  Besika  Bay,  but  eventually 

At  ^tWs  stage  we  may  determine  the  attitude  of  Parker.  He 
was  in  Stopford’s  squadron  in  September  1839,  when  ^ere  w^ 

a  question  of  its  advancing  from  Besika  Bay 

Nagara.  Ponsonby  then  gave  the  Machiavelhan  advice,  it  would 

*  Hung,  Ref.  II,  ^  P-  [1851],  LVIII,  498,  502,  546,  ^clc  2  to  No.  65, 

Stratford,  No.  65,  November  2,  ^49-  .  184,0  •  passage  suppressed 

t  FO  78/781.  Stratford  to  Parker,  November  4.  i«49  . 
in  ks/ ir  A.  &  P.  [.851],  LVIII,  endo.  to  No.  79.  P-  485- 
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ho  nuu'h  l>rttrr  inakr  tho  niovoniont  if  a  n'al  noeossity  for  it 
should  ariso,  llian  t<>  talk  nf  it  hrfnrohatid.'  *  It  might  be  tempting 
to  suppt)So  that  Parkf’r  proiltrd  by  this  caums('l  ton  years  later. 
Tho  l'’n'uoh  solvoi!  the  luattor  simply,  ‘  orj  fm'icxta  ?/m’  tcrnpctc.^ 
Ihit  oonsid('ration  of  th<'  rvidonor  Ir.uls  mo  to  the'  same  conclusion 
as  my  friend  (‘.hades  Sproxteni.t  '  .\  sailor's  ('onsidoration  for 
th<'  safety  of  his  ships  in  the'  tre'th  of  an  at'tual  i’ormitlahlo  gale  was 
tho  real  roast>u  why  lh<’  squadron  onte're'tl  tlu'  Straits.  Of  that 
no  roaih'r  of  tht'  ee>rrrspondt'!i<'r  in  Phillimor(*'s  hiography  can 
oiUortain  tho  sllpJUest  doubt,  h'ietititnjs  winds  do  not  cause  ships  to 
run  foul  ot’cach  other,  nor  do  anchors  drag;  in  trancjuil  sunimor  seas.’ 

A  lontphy  arginmmt  in  favour  of  P.irke'r's  advanett  to  Nagara 
was  s<nit  by  Stratfonl  to  P.dmerstem  e>n  tho  7th.  Witli  this  we 
need  not  concern  ottrselve's,  ftu*  it  was  the*  argunumt  of  Calvert, 
whit'h  Stratfoial  had  himseli*  orig.inally  do\ibi<'d.  In  the  un- 
prihlishod  part  of  this  despatch  :J;  Stratfortl  says,  '  1  was  unwilling 
to  add  my  oilioial  sanction  withtntt  tho  furtlu'r  inducement  of 
ha/.artl  to  tlu'  ships  frotn  r(anaininf»  Uuigc'r  in  an  ('xpos<‘d  situation,’ 
H(‘  also  t'xplains  that  ‘fitt^v,  tlu'  Russian  Minister,  ‘had  ])rotost(d 
to  him  about  the  passage*  and  that  he  had  argtu'd  that  tho  dincrence 
between  a  stjuadrou  and  singh*  sliips  oi*  war  .  .  .  was  not  one  of 
principle  but  of  consi<ic'ratit>n  tt>  the  P{)rt<'  in  ])oint  of  security.’ § 
Palnu*rstou  retused  to  acct'pt  this  anpmu'Ut  and  matht  the  amende 
honorable  to  Russia  ami  to  ‘rurkey. 

In  tltissaim*  despattdt  Stratt*onl  st.ited  that  tin*  Atislriatt  Minister 
‘so  far  a.s  I  km>w  has  taken  no  part  in  M.  'Titov’s  s\iseeptibility 
abotit  the  Dardanelh'S.'  Ihit  iti  point  oi’fact  Stiirm<*r  remonstrated 
to  Aali  pasha  in  the  (irst  itistance  and  with  vcTy  singular  results. 
Aali  said,  ‘  pernnssion  is  tudy  allow<*d  to  merehant  slu|)s  to  go 
without  formality  to  the  last  amdioring  station  of  the  British  Fleet 
[Nagara],  hut  this  in  my  judgment  diu'S  not  a[)ply  to  ships  of  war 
!.<?.  big  ships],  least  of  all  to  whole  Fh'ets.'  'This  statt'inent  was 
alsc,  tis  Cht'kih’s  eircular  prov<‘S  that  the  advanee  of  single  big- 
ships  up  to  Nagara  was  coneeival>le.  Aali  atUhnl  the  even  falser 
statement  that  the  British  sqtiadron  on  this  oeeasion  had  moved 
in  without  the  Turkisli  consetU.jj  If  lies  like  tliese  were  told, 
it  is  easy  to  understand  why  Fmgland’s  n'putation  sufUTcd. 

One  argument  of  Aali’.s  is,  however,  good,  Tlu*  Convention 
of  1841  may  have  allowed  individtud  big  ship.s  to  move  to  Nagara; 
it  was  not  intended  to  apply  to  ‘  whole  Hec*is.’  I’his  is  borne  out 
ultimately  by  Palmcnston,  who  agrr:(*d  ‘  that  it  would  Ihj  a  forced 
construction  ...  to  apply  them  [the  regulations]  to  a  squadron 


*  78/3511.  From  Fonst^ahy,  No.  vjfjti  of  Septriahcr  i83<j)  cado. 

of  September  19.  I'o  Stopford. 

t  Palmerston  and  the  IIwiMrian  HmdutUm  In)m|,  nto  ;  Sir  A.  Piulliiaore, 
Life  of  Parker  [1876],  III,  579  84. 

t  P>0,  78/78^  From  Stnuford,  No,  330  of  Ntiveiabcr  7,  1849. 

§  W.S.A,  Berichte  aus  KouHtautinopek  XH,  70.  From  Stiirmier,  No.  52A 
of  November  5,  1849. 

II  Thw  discrepancy  was  noticed,  Xll,  70.  From  Stiirmer,  No.  53B 

of  November  7,  1849, 
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of  line-of-battleships.’  *  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose, 
that  permission  (whether  to  individual  ships  or  to  squadrons)  *  to 
advance  to  Nagara  meant  permission  to  go  up  to  Constantinople. 
It  meant  exactly  the  contrary.  The  question  was  where  the  Straits 
might  be  considered  to  begin.  Between  Bokhali  and  Nagara  is  not 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  Strait,  that  is  between  Kilid  Bahr  and 
Chanak.  But  Bokhali  and  Nagara  are  at  the  end  of  ‘  the  Narrows.’ 
It  is  the  old  Sestos  where  Hero  watched  for  Leander  when  he 
swam  across  from  Abydos.  Calvert  (and  ultimately  Stratford) 
argued  that,  so  long  as  ‘  the  Narrows  ’  were  not  passed,  the 
Dardanelles  had  not  been  entered.  Stiirmer  (and  the  unreliable 
Aali)  argued  in  1849  that  the  outermost  castles  were  the  limit  of 
the  Straits.  This  latter  argument  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts, 
for  it  is  clear  that  shelter  in  Barber’s  Bay,  at  any  rate,  was  sought 
habitually  by  both  steamers  of  war  and  merchant  ships  of  all 
nations  with  Turkish  consent. 

It  is  certainly  incorrect  to  say,  as  Puryear  does  (168),  that 
‘  Canning  personally  was  not  concerned  about  the  Treaty.’  In  his 
private  letters  to  both  Calvert  and  Parker  he  was  more  concerned 
about  it  than  either,  and  in  the  unpublished  part  of  his  despatch 
of  November  7  he  expressed  his  genuine  scruples  about  the  validity 
of  the  move  to  Nagara.  Parker  certainly  acted  bona  fide  in  waiting 
until  it  was  really  bad  weather  before  moving  in,  and  he  did  not 
move  until  he  was  completely  persuaded  of  the  regularity  of  his 
action.  The  evidence  proves  that  the  persuasion  was  really  due  to 
Calvert.  This  obscure  consul  at  the  Dardanelles  seems  to  have 
burned  with  a  zeal  to  distinguish  himself.  He  suffered  from  the 
same  disease  which  afflicts  British  officers  on  the  north-west 
frontier  of  India,  and  is  known  there  as  ‘  K.C.B.  mania.’  Thus  he 
was  willing  to  assume  and  did  assume  a  responsibility  from  which 
a  minor  official  might  well  have  shrunk.  Once  the  fleet  ^  was 
inside  the  Dardanelles  Stratford  covered  him  with  his  responsibffity. 
He  could  do  nothing  else,  for  he  had  allowed  Calvert  ‘  discretion. 
But  the  initiative  in  inviting  the  fleet  was  not  due  to  Stratford 
and  he  took  an  early  opportunity  of  ordering  it  back  again. 

An  interesting  incident  occurred  in  connexion  with  Calvert. 
Not  only  was  he  the  British  Consul,  but  also  Vice-Consul  to  Bel^um 
and  also  to  the  Netherlands.  Baron  MoUerus,  the  Dutch  Minister, 
wrote  to  him  on  November  5  expressing  surprise  that  he  had  not 
learned  of  the  British  fleet  move.  Calvert  replied  (November  6) 
that  he  had  ‘  reserved  the  privilege  of  not  corresponding  on 
political  subjects,’  when  he  became  Dutch  Vice-Consul,  and  asked 
MoUerus  to  excuse  him  from  replying.  Mollerm 
‘  1  asked  for  no  reasoning  on  the  cavse  or  goal  of  ffle  bnglisn 
squadron’s  arrival,’  f  but  that  he  was  entitled  to  know  the  numbers 


♦  Palmerston’s  private  letter,  November  25,  i849, 
n.  216)  is  stronger  than  his  public  utt^ance.  W  Bloo^eld,  No. 
Tanua^  i  i8so.  Huns.  Ref.  11,  A.  &  P.  [1851],  LVIII,  No.  105,  pp. 

Prom  Mollems,  No.  264  of  November  5,  1849;  November  13. 

From  Calvert,  November  6,  November  20. 
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AVV) ]v  sTUAirs  is 

.in<l  ?itafinu  mI  thr  lirrt  \n\rjuhri  i  {  .  Kvrn  thru  Cuilvrrt  waited 
a  wrrK  hrlnt  r  hr  »^.u  r  th<"  inti  a  matiMU.  Mnllrnis,  ^vllo  \vas  a 
vn  v  Nnum!  iii])lnnt.it.  <  Irarlv  iialvf'it  iia<l  at*t<‘(l  wrongly, 

lliis  rt^urspniuirnt  r  r.ivr-.  pr^nt,  an  tnu'Nrrptinnahlr  source 
lluit  t!.il\rrf‘.s  taura  irn»r  was  tinrasy.  Ihit  it  dtK'S  nnt  upon 

StiatUntl.  Thr  latter  i'ritainly  tlrsiirtl  thr  inovr  to  take*  place 
t‘U  thr  i*roun«l  that  it  WMuhl  shoitrn  thr  ihstauiT  tor  thr  stpuidron 
tt>  ( !tnistantin< 'plr.  This  was  an  fviijf'tit  advantagt',  as  the 
Hnsphotiis  is  ottlv  rirjtfrrn  tnilrs  in  harph  anrl  \riy  nnu’h  h‘ss  than 
thr  ilistanrr  to  thr  1  )ai tlanrllrs.  lUit  thr  r\'id<'nt  c'  dors  not  justify 
thr  Mii'r.rstiou  that  Stratiord  was  rri'ardlrss  ol  thr  ‘lV<Mty  ohligation. 

<  >11  thr  t'ontrary  hr  was  a  vnrat  <lral  m<»rr  rrr.ardful  of  it  than 
(kdvrrt  or  rvru  than  Tarkri  .  and  was  iullv  awarr  td*  thr  dangers 
of  *  ndsaj>prrhrnsion.‘  Xnur  thr  Irss,  thr  intrrprrtati(Mi  of  the 
Oonvrution,  as  tust  drvisrti  hy  (!aKrit.  thru  prartisrd  by  Parker, 
and  nhiiuairly  aoi'rptrd  anti  tlrlrndt'd  l>y  Stratliir<h  was  strained 
untl  tujsotiiuh  Pahnrr.ston  was  t  Irai  ly  ri«*ht  in  n*jrrting  it  and 
giving  plrdf^r.H  agaitist  a  similar  misrtmstnuPion  iti  thr  future. 

(h)  7  hr  Strtiit\  in 

I  havr  writtrti  at»  artirlr  in  ( >rtoIu‘r  oti  7’he 

nllrjird  of  fhr  Siniit\  donrrniion  hr  Stuitfiui  dr  Rrddiffe 

britt  rrn  fjunr  *md  Rrftrmhti  u'\ru  whirh  shtuiUl  hr  tsunpart'tl  with  the 
alntvr  as  similar  prtTlrms  arisr.  My  <‘t»nt  htsitms  i)  are  that 

(t)  ‘I'hrrr  was  u<i  viol.ition  i»f  tlir  Straits  (Itmvrntiou  hy  Hrilish 
ships  lirtNvrrn  April  and  mitl-Srptrmhrr  fur  thr  in('rea.se 

of  drspateh-eairirrs  in  ni>  way  alirtnrtl  that  <|urstion. 

(‘i)  ‘1‘hrrr  was  a  vitdation  of  tin*  Oonvrntion  hy  the  French 
liner  Frirdimd  in  August,  hut  thr  rirrumstanrtss  wrrr  vtu-y  excep¬ 
tional,  and  Strathanl  dr  Rrtlrliifr  Inul  imthinp;  to  do  with  the 
incidrnt,  Oiii  two  ucrasions  thr  lurnrh  govt'nimrnt  <‘ndeavoured 
to  pass  ships  up  in  violation  of  thr  rttlr,  anti  in  spilt'  of  Stralford’s 
known  views. 

(;i)  The  mid-Srptrmhrr  inritlrnt  was  an  rvasion,  hut  not  a 
violation  of  thr  Clonvt'ntiim  ;  it  was  soh'ly  tlue  U>  Stratford  that 
a  larger  naval  lorer  was  nt)t  thru  summout'd,  which  wt)ukl  have 
been  a  brrat'h  of  the  Clonvt'utitm. 

(4)  On  October  4,  Stratf(a*d  rrct'ivt'd  Instrurlions  from 

Clarendon  to  order  the  British  .s(|uadron  to  pass  the  Dardani'lles, 
but  he  delayed  execution  until  Octol>rr  yo,  only  then  yielding  to 
French  prttssure, 

(5)  Stratford  throughout  showed  a  great<!r  respect  for  the 
Straits  Convention  than  did  his  own  government,  or  th<'  Frt'nch 
government, 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  the  enumeration  of  the 
boats  going  up  to  Constantinople  in  September  1B5;}  in  E,H,R. 
(October  1934,  671)  is  wrong.  It  is  correct  in  EJLR.  (Aj:)ril  1934, 
278).^  The  Niger  and  Furious  went  up,  not  the  7i‘^er,  and  it  is  their 
Logs  which  establish  the  facts. 


APPENDIX  V 

•  ' 

Responsibilities  for  the  Crimean  War 

It  may  be  convenient  to  sum  up  here  the  responsibilities  of  each 
i^vernment. 

(i)  Turkey. 

/?,  The  Turks  had  failed  properly  to  reform  their  administration, 
and  the  final  failure  of  Reform  under  Reschid  in  1852  (combined 
his  secret  overtures  when  out  of  office)  helped  to  induce 
.RuiSsia  to  intervene.  The  dispute  about  the  Holy  Places  was 
/gilf^atly  aggravated  by  the  deliberate  duplicity  of  Mehemet  Ali 
4lid  Fuad  in  regard  to  the  award  as  to  the  Keys  in  December  1852. 
Some  excuse  must,  however,  be  made  for  them  as  they  had  twice 
..been  coerced  by  France  in  1852,  once  by  the  threat  to  bombard 
'Tripoli,  and  again  by  the  arrival  of  the  Charlemagne  on  the  Bosphorus. 

the  other  hand,  Omer  pasha’s  invasion  of  Montenegro  appears 
tb  have  been  a  provocative  act  which  went  far  to  justify  Russia’s 
military  preparations  in  December  1852. 

-During  1853  the  Porte  were  for  a  time  studiously  moderate, 
giying  way  to  Count  Lciningen,  and  putting  up  with  a  good  deal 
ojf  rudeness  from  Prince  MenSikov.  Their  attitude  in  refusing 
to  consider  the  invasion  of  the  Principalities  a  casus  belli  must  also 
be  put  to  their  credit.  The  diplomats  of  Europe  do  not  appear 
to  have  recognised,  however,  that  the  ‘Turkish  ultimatum’  repre¬ 
sented  the  extreme  limit  of  their  concessions.  The  transaction 
relating  to  the  ‘  Vienna  Note  ’  was  undertaken  by  men  who  did 
not  understand  the  Turkish  temper,  or  that  religious  feeling  and 
Turkish  nationalism  had  really  been  aroused.  Even  without 
Stratford,  the  ‘  Vienna  Note  ’  would  probably  have  been  rejected. 

'  After  July  i,  1853,  the  situation  was  out  of  hand  in  Constanti¬ 
nople.  The  arrival  of  the  Egyptian  contingent  on  August  12 
made  it  certain  that  Stratford  would  be  unable  adequately  to 
control  it.  The  threat  of  disturbances  in  mid-September  caused 
him  to  order  up  the  British  and  the  French  steamers  to  overawe 
the  Turkish  religious  element.  His  victory  on  that  occasion  was 
a  Pyrrhic  one.  The  Sultan  very  soon  recognised  that  the  mob 
must  be  gratified  by  a  declaration  of  war,  and  this  took  place,  in 
spite  of  desperate  efforts  by  Stratford  to  avert  it.  The  SiJtan’s 
hand  was  perhaps  forced  by  Omer  pasha  beginning  hostilities  on 
his  own,  though  the  Porte  were  not  sorry  he  had  done  so.  During 
October  and  November  Stratford  fought  to  prevent  hostilities 
from  assuming  serious  proportions,  but  the  ‘  massacre  of  Sinope 
rendered  that  more  difficult.  A  last  moment  effort  by  Stratford 
in  December  actually  succeeded  with  the  Turlp,  but  was  rendere 
useless  by  the  appearance  of  the  Franco-British  squadron  in  the 

Black  Sea.  .  ,  ^  r 

The  chief  Turkish  responsibility  is  therefore  the  rejection  ot 

the  ‘  Vienna  Note,’  and  that  seems  to  me  to  have  been  inevitable 
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in  virw  ot  tiir  MiUirt.'f'd  trrtiiv^s  and  lU'wly  awakened 

paliitnisin  ut  thr  '!  utk:.. 

Anstfi.d'i  intri\rnii‘'n  srrnr^  tn  Jiavr  hrrn  n)nfin(Hi  to  the 
l.rituuv\rn  Slir  tluni  .n  (rtl  vij;an>usly,  htit  siUTcssfully, 

In  stnp  tlir  Mnntrnrv‘;nn  war.  !  Irr  .u  tinn  was  intenulrd  to  check 
Nu'h«das  in  hi^  drni.uuls  ini  I'uikrv,  Init  untnrtunat('ly  the  success 
nt  thr  tni^'dnn  rurnnrai'/al  him  u>  make  turthrr  ('laims.  Buol 
iutmr;  a  crrtain  irspnirahiliiy  tnr  pudfuritv^’,’  tlir  ‘  Vicmna  Note’ 
and  irir»'tiiut  thr  ‘  Ttukish  tdtimattim.' 

Thr  initial  Firm  h  hlundrr  was  ti>  rrrair  a  dispute'  about  the 
lJuly  riarrs.  *rhis  ,srrms  fn  have  brrn  <lur  tn  a  desire'  to  please 
thr  edcrirals  in  Fraiur,  auil  thrrr  is  rvielrner  that  Napoleon 
bitterly  rrvprttrd  haviiu*;  raisrd  thr  <|tirstinn.  Tin*  mrasur<*s  taken 
by  Naptilrtm  \vrir»  hiAvrvrVt  danr^riiHis  just  brtMUsr  he'  had  to 
ronriliatr  public  njunintj  in  k‘rani’r  by  strikini^  and  dramatic 
.stn>krs  in  all  tu'  uudrrtnnk.  Anv  nl'  thr  ihif'r  stf'ps  thr  st'uding 
of  thr  st|uadrnn  tn'Idiptili,  t»r  nt'thr  Hiavlrmiiiiut'  ti)  ( kuistantinoplc, 
ornt’thr  I'Vrnrh  MrditrrraiuMn  stpiatimn  tnSakunis  (Man'h  1^53)  — 
nupjit  havr  prnducrtl  war.  ‘rhrrr»dtrr  h  rmch  policy  rather  waited 
on  Britislu  l>tit  Naptdron  and  I  h'otiyn  dr  Idniys  made  tvvoH('parate 
attempts  to  p/*t  th<'  KrruiT  llrrt  tinnucji  thr  Danlanrllrs,  while 
tumunally  pmirssiny,  a  drstrr  Tor  pracr,  That  was  bt'iwcTii  July 
aiul  Srptrmliris  Both  ui‘  ihrsr  wrrr  dani»rrous  nuwrs  and 

nt)t  lully  c(mskirrr<L  In  Drcrmhrr  thr  final  dccisii>n  to  .send  the 
Bret  ittto  thr  Black  St'a  s<'rms  to  havr  b?'rti  dttr  to  Napoleon 
rather  than  to  HnjJamL  !hit  thrrr  tlors  nt>t  srrin  any  justification 
for  Kittg;IakrN  th<'<n'y  that  Napolroii  tlrUbrrat<'Iy  promoted  or 
desired  war.  Naj^dron  rrrtainly  washed  to  arct'[>t  the  Ohniitz 
overture  iti  October,  (k)wlry  rrpt>rts  an  itnportant  piece  of  evi¬ 
dence  as  to  Novetnbrr.  'Almost  thr  last  wortls  Barajpiay  dMUllicrs 
said  to  lur  .  .  .  wrrr  "  1  am  employed  to  carry  out  instructions 
which  I  disapprove.  I  am  conviucctli  that  the  hhistern  <|uestion 
cannot  bt;  tt'rminated  without  war  ami  I  am  ordered  to  preach 
peace:  ”  ’  (dowley  to  Cllarrudon,  (Hi\  (Unr,  dMW.,  January  4,  *^54). 
But  Napoleon’s  need  for  vvitming  political  support  in  coups  de  thidire 
made  it  diflicult  for  him  to  avokl  war.  Nevertheless  war  could  not 
have  conui  about  unless  Kngluml  had  ai^rt't'd  with  him  in  policy, 
and  utiited  with  him  in  action  against  Rtt.ssia.  At  the  last  moment 
in  December  [vuk  suprtiy  pp,  37(k7)  Napoleon’s  views  greatly  in¬ 
fluenced  the  British  tlabiuet,  i)ut  were  misinterpreted  (App.  VII), 
perhaps  by  the  Machiavellian  intention  of  hi.s  ministers. 

(4)  Great  Britain  really  had  two  polici<t.s : 

(a)  The  policy^  of  Stratford  at  Constantinople  might  have  succeeded 
had  he  been  left  to  himself.  7’hat  he  desired  .strictly  to  remain 
with  the  letter  of  the  Conventioxi  of  1841  is  evident,  and  the 
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allegations  of  his  violating  the  Straits,  etc.,  are  groundless.  Nor 
can  he  be  blanaed  for  separating  the  Holy  Places  dispute  from  the 
other  questions,  and  thereby  getting  it  settled.  In  so  doing  he 
was  following  instructions  and  was  commended  by  Clarendon  for 
his  action.  His  plan,  ‘  the  Turkish  ultimatum,’  was  in  his  view 
the  maximum  concession  to  which  Turkey  would  submit.  He 
proved  right  and  the  Turks  rejected  the  ‘Vienna  Note’  when 
the  Powers  offered  it  in  substitution  for  the  ‘  ultimatum.’  On 
the  other  hand,  he  had  been  accused  of  secretly  causing  the 
Turks  to  reject  it.  Personally  I  should  give  him  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt  in  this,  as  in  other  disputed  questions.  His  conduct 
in  mid-September  1853  summoning  four  steamers,  while  his 
French  colleague  wanted  a  substantial  part  of  the  squadron,  is 
much  in  his  favour.  It  is  true  that  he  refused  to  try  an  interview 
with  the  Sultan  after  the  fetva  for  war  had  been  issued,  but  this 
fact  only  shows  that  he  understood  Turkish  political,  or  rather 
religious,  motives  better  than  his  critics  do.  After  th.t  fetva  nobody 
could  have  stopped  a  Turkish  declaration  of  war,  but  it  was  still 
possible  cither  to  prevent  hostilities  from  breaking  out  or  to  negative 
their  effects.  Stratford  made  both  attempts,  but  vainly.  Also, 
though  ordered  to  send  the  fleet  through  the  Dardanelles  on 
October  4,  he  delayed  it  until  the  20th  to  allow  the  Olmiitz  overture 
time  to  succeed.  In  December,  after  *  the  massacre  of  Sinope,’  he 
refused  to  allow  the  fleet  to  move  into  the  Black  Sea  and  did  not 
ultimately  send  it  until  he  received  direct  orders  from  home  on 
January  3,  1853.  This  delay  was  clearly  due  to  a  desire  to  allow 
the  peace  negotiations  to  succeed.  Sinister  interpretations  of  his 
actions  are  possible,  but,  on  the  whole,  his  actions  were  not  bellicose. 
The  fact  is,  what  he  really  wanted  Turkey  to  do  was  to  execute 
internal  reforms,  and  he  feared  that  the  effect  of  war  would  destroy 
both  these  and  Turkey  together.  This  imperious  man  used  smooth 
language  to  Russia  in  public  and  violently  denounced  her  in  private. 
But  a  strong  rough  man  is  not  necessarily  a  bellicose  one.  On  the 
whole,  I  think,  he  fought  for  peace  and  might  have  achieved  it, 
if  left  to  himself  {vide  especially  pp.  340  and  n.,  362  and  n.). 

(b)  The  policy  of  the  Cabinet  in  London.  The  policy  in  London 
was  never  determined,  (i)  There  was  a  ‘peace  at  any  price 
policy  pursued  by  Aberdeen.  This  was  probably  hopeless,  for 
Brunnow  and  the  Czar  thought  it  possible  both  to  persuade  Aberdeen 
of  their  moderation  and  to  get  him  to  hoodwink  the  cabmet. 
Their  confidence,  if  not  misplaced  in  the  first  imtance,  was  woefully 
at  fault  in  the  second.  When  the  news  of  the  failure  of  the  MenSikov 
mission  trickled  through  to  London  at  the  end  of 
Aberdeen  thought  the  demands  were  ‘  unreasonable.  Thereaiter 
he  fought  a  losing  battle,  but  his  vain  efforts  and  ^^ime  resets 
greatly  misled  Brunnow  as  to  the  realities  of  British  policy, 
(ii)  Clarendon  represented  the  moderates  of  the  cabmet  and  tned 
to  mediate  between  Aberdeen  on  the  one  hand  and  (m)  tl^ 
Palmerston  policy  on  the  other.  Strong  measures  firom  the  start 
were  the  programme  of  Palmerston,  who  was  supporte  in  er 
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nttffrtjfh,  .uui  •. Tiirfi^Mr ,  mUtlMir  in  viMlmu'r,  hy  ,I,ord  John 

Kir.'.rit  1'  .!irrt  ^»n  tr.'Iii  ui'.hr.j  lhr  Hrrf  tn  p.ms  (hr  Darcllin^S 

.Mu\  ir.n  i;.,  {l-r  Sfijit'.  i'Mn%rntiMU  thr  rnd  nf  May,  and 

irv  Mstin:<'iulrii  iJuu  \  ^  ^^u•,r  in  Jnlv,  uhrii  thr  Rushan 
fsnn|r.  m.  i  upird  ihr  Pn n.  i pnl il trs  ;  Ijnldinp  Ouit  it  was  a  C(W«T 
i  h\  Juur  ( 'I.u ‘u,  anrl  r\ru  Ahridin-n.  had  aj^n^od  to 
srtul  thr  Hrrf  Ur-ala  P.a\ ,  jn.t  nnl'.idr  tin'  I  >ardan(dh‘s.  This 
ai  tiMU.  tijMii -li  |UMV.H-i!ur.  wa.  lua  a  hir.n*h  nl' treaty.  Early  in 
)nlv.  uhru  thr  Ru'.'a.ur.  in\.idrd  llir  Tt itiiipalities,  the  ‘peace 
p.utv  ’  in  tiir  i  ahinrf  nnifrd  with  ihr  uindnatj'S  in  rejecting 
P.dnn  i  aMid’;  adv  ii  r  t*»  ’.rnd  thr  tirrt  tn  ( !nnstanlinnplr.  It  is 
tiur  that  Pahun  anu‘%  atUnr.  it  talm  itijuly.  wnnld  have  hronght 
rilhrt  prai  r  ni  w  ai  at  mw  r  and  linalK  .  Put  it  was  a  pnliry  which 
UH  Uriti’.h  raPinri  wa.  liLrlv  to  adMpi.  pr.f  luaansr  it  did  bring 
tn.titrts  tn  a  hratl,  Puhlii  npuiiiai  wa’»  tmt  rf'ad\  in  )uly  for  so 
hold  a  step.  <1airudnn  svni  Lrd  hatd  at  thr  '  \  irnna  Note’  and 
was  inui  h  .ntnnxrd  at  tin’  Puikish  ifd'usah  ihr  which  In*  blamed 
Stratlntd, 

Ihuiia^  Anraist  public  npininu  vrrtrtl  in  thr  <iirrctiou  of 
PahuriNtnn,  as  was  srrn  in  thr  ( Ininuunr*'  drhatr'S.  d'hr  tiisturl)- 
aticrfi  at  t ’.(tir.tantinnjdr  in  luitbSrptnnhrr  tlirrcdlirr  greatly 
adretrd  Alirulrru  .intl  C'lairndnn,  i  hx  ihr  tnp  ni’  that  came 
Krssfdrndr's  '  viedrnt  inlri ptrtalinn  ’  ni  tin*  '  \drnna  Note,’  On 
the  critical  day  n|  tltr  nl  that  naaitli  Olarrndnn  .ind  Alierdeeu 
tlrcidt'd  to  snul  thr  ilrrl  tn  ( Ninstantinnplr  nn  their  own  re- 
Hponsihility.  Thry  knrw,  hnwrvrr*  that  P.dinrrston  ami  Knssell, 
as  well  as  thr  pnhlic,  wonhl  appmvr.  ‘Phry  arrivrd  at  tiuar  decision 
fur  tiillrrrnt  reasons,  Ahrntrrn  saying  that  thr  motive  was  to 
protect  the  Sultan  anil  Hritish  irsldents,  (Ilareinion  admitting  that 
the  move  was  anti-Rttssiatn  This  was  the  grcMti’St  .single  step 
taken  l>y  the  Hritish  government  in  thr  direction  of  war,  and  taken 
by  the  most  paeihe  of  Hritisli  statesmen  and  hy  a  fairly  moderate 
one.  It  is  worthy  oi‘  note  that  both  thought  that  Stratford  had 
already  ordered  np  thr  fleet.  Hence  hoth  wmr,  in  fact,  less 
motleratc  than  he  in  their  actiiin  at  this  jnneture, 

The  Olmht/.  overture  was  rehrseth  hecattse  only  Aberdeen  really 
wanted  it  to  he  aeeepted.  (Ilareiulon  I’ould,  however,  allege 
that  ‘  the  hetistly  I’urks  *  liatl  tleidarrd  war,  though  his  distrust 
ol  Rassia  Hcems  iu  havt*  been  very  great.  None  the  le.s,s,  the 
cabinet  was  u  little  hasty  in  their  action.  In  OetolxT  and 
November  the  pre.ssure  of  Palmerston  and  Rus.sell  and  the  desire 
for  co-operation  with  France  became  greater.  Further,  both 
Clarendon  and  Ahcrdixm  recugnisixl  that  Stratford  was  striving 
vehemently  for  peace.  All  signs  of  that  really  disappeared  wiicn  the 
news  of  the  *  massacre  of  Sinope  *  tirrived,  in  October  the  proposal 
to  send  the  fleet  into  the  Black  Sea  was  defeated  in  the  cabinet  by 
the  insistence  of  Aberdeen.  In  December  after  ‘  the  massacre  ’ 
Clarendon  rallied  to  the  other  side,  and  PalmerstorPs  resignation 
only  emphasised  the  need  of  pursuing  a  vigorous  policy  of  uniting 
with  France.  At  the  last  moment  ther  decisive  cabinet  of 
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December  22  {vide  supra,  pp.  376-7)  was  greatly  influenced  by  the 
news  that  Napoleon  would  act  alone  if  they  did  not  send  the  fleet 
into  the  Black  Sea.  Napoleon  afterwards  denied  that  he  had 
used  any  language  justifying  such  a  threat.  But  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  decisive  argument. 

To  sum  up  :  in  the  main  the  old  contention  that  England 
‘  drifted  ’  into  war  is  correct.  The  sending  of  the  fleet  to 
Constantinople  was  decided  in  September  by  Clarendon  and 
Aberdeen  in  deference  to  public  opinion.  They  acted  from  different 
motives,  and  Aberdeen  certainly  did  not  think  the  result  would  be 
war.  The  despatch  of  the  fleet  into  the  Black  Sea  in  December 
(and  the  provocative  form  the  instructions  assumed)  was  decided 
by  the  cabinet,  partly  in  deference  to  public  opinion,  partly  to 
fear  of  separating  from  Napoleon.  But  in  the  latter  case  the  fear 
was  at  least  exaggerated.  Neither  of  these  grave  decisions  was 
taken  from  clear  motives  or  on  the  basis  of  an  agreed  policy. 
Both  were  influenced  by  the  misconceptions  of  the  moment. 

(5)  Russia. 

Recent  research  has  made  Russian  policy  much  more  clear. 
Nesselrode  seems  to  have  been  throughout  for  peace,  but  to  have 
had  difliculties  in  controlling  the  Czar.  The  Czar’s  anger  at  the 
French  claims  in  respect  to  the  Holy  Places  was  to  some  extent 
justified.  The  deliberate  disingenuousness  of  the  Turks  increased 
his  wrath,  and  the  insidious  suggestion  of  Reschid  to  seek  redress 
under  the  Treaty  of  Kutchuk  Kainardji  was  most  unfortunate. 
Nicholas  and  Nesselrode  both  seem  to  have  imagined  (without 
examining  the  facts)  that  the  Treaty  of  Kutchuk  Kainardji  gave 
them  much  more  of  a  religious  control  in  Turkey  than  Russia 
actually  exercised. 

Under  these  circumstances  their  action  becomes  intelligible. 
It  is  also  quite  clear  that  the  Czar  was  enraged  at  the  Bosnian 
rebellion  and  the  Turkish  war  on  Montenegro.  Excuses  may  be 
pleaded  for  the  former,  but  not  to  any  serious  extent  for  the  latter. 
It  strengthened  the  Czar’s  resolve  to  teach  Turkey  a  lesson,  and  the 
success  of  Leiningen’s  mission  only  made  him  the  more  determined. 
What  he  did  not  understand  was  that  the  Turb,  having  yielded 
twice  to  Napoleon  in  1852  and  once  to  Austria  in  1853,  could  not 
yield  to  Russia  or  to  anyone  else  a  fourth  time. 

That  Nicholas  meant  war  either  by  his  inmta^  and  nav^ 
preparations  or  by  sending  Men§ikov  on  his  mission  is  improb^le 
and  seems  to  be  contradicted  by  the  most  authentic  evidence.  But 
that  war  might  be  a  result  was  seen  even  from  the  first.  None  the 
less,  it  was  a  risk  which  Nicholas  thought  might  be  nm.^  It  de^ 
that  he  thought  that  what  was  in  essence  a  ‘  bluff  woi^  be 
supported  by  England,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  advwmg  the  Turks 
to  yield.  He  was  confirmed  in  this  view  by  Aberdeen  s  accessmn 
to  power,  by  his  conversations  with  Seymour,  and  by  h^  receivi^ 
the  news  from  Brunnow  that  even  Stratfo^  himself  favour^ 
Russian  claims  as  against  French  in  the  Holy  Places.  As  it  turned 
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out  Mrn?.lkov  cic'layrtl  i<a-i‘uut  matters  till  Stratford  had  arrived 
at  r.onstantint'plr  and  till  after  the  srtthanrnt  of  the  Holy  Places’ 
disptur.  d‘lir  rrlianer  ttpou  Ahrrdeen  just  failed  to  secure  its 
end  hefoir  the'  <lrpart\irr  of  Mensikt>v.  (llarendon  had  become 
aianued  at  the  nature  <»f  his  demands,  and  Ahenleen  later  acknow¬ 
ledged  tltat  they  were  tmreasonahle. 

'The  <|uesiiou  of  how  lar  Meujiikov  exeeeth'd  his  instructions 
ean  he  inferred  fn>m  the  summary  of  tliem  pjiiol<*d  supra,  pp.  304-8), 
hut  hardly  dndileil.  It  is  clear  that  he  had  a  good  deal  of  latitude. 
'The  elaims  uiuler  Kutehuk  Kainardji  W('r('.  tmdouht(‘dly  intended 
to  i>e  defuuMl  and  exteiuletl  so  as  to  make'  d'urkey  grant  Russia 
certain  spe<'ial  rights  of  reliejous  interh'rence.  As  an  alliance  was 
also  sugi’ested,  it  seems  legitimate  to  infer  that  tlu'  general  aim 
was  ti)  mak<'  'rnrk('y  dr[)f'ndf'nt  on  Russia  and  to  <'.Kelud('  other 
inthuuK'es,  particularly  Faie,hn'd‘s.  Utn  Mensikov  se<'ms  to  have 
gone  rather  farther  than  his  vague  instructions  justilu'ch  especially 
in  demanding  the  appointment  td’  patriarehs  for  life.  A  curious 
stiggestion  was  put  hy  Lord  Clowley  .at  the  time.  It  was  that 
MenSikov  was  <'arryiug,  out  the  policy  ot  the  extreme  Orthodox 
party  and  forcing  the  C/ar's  hand.  As  ( lowhy  had  experience 
at  Clonstantinople  his  opinion  is  worth  something.  It  seems  certain 
that,  Ix'ing;  an  ('Xtremist  of  the  Orthodox  party,  MenSikov  was  a 
great  deal  more  insistent  than  Nesselrixh'  would  have  hecun  His 
violenee  was  at  tnu'e  extreme  and  yet  misplaet'd.  Also,  contraiy 
to  th<*  old  opituoirs,  lu'  uiulo\ihtedIy  expelhxl  M(‘h<unet  Ali  and 
put  itt  Res('hid  to  he  Kiissia’s  instrument.  K(\schid\s  sulxsequcnt 
refusal  to  carry  out  tlie  bargain  was  mu'xpc'ett'd  l)y  MenSikov, 
and  only  illusirates  lii.s  egregious  mi.sealeulation.s.  On  the  whole, 
Orlov  was  probably  rig, hi  in  tlnnking  tlnit,  if  he  had  Ix'en  scut  on 
the  rnission,  he  would  have  got  most  of  what  Mcm.^ikov  .sought  and 
all  that  Russia  dt‘sirod. 

The  C/.ar’s  decision  to  invade  the  Prineipalitic'S  was  the  measure 
which,  beyond  all  others,  led  to  war.  'I'he  Russian  contention 
that  it  was  justified  hy  the  advance  of  the  Franco-Hritish  squadron 
to  Besika  Bay  had  no  basis  in  fact.  In  the  first  place  the  move 
was  decided  befort'  there  wa.s  any  knowledge  in  St.  Peter.sl)urgh 
of  the  fleet  movement.  In  the  .second  place  the  floet^  movement 
did  not  violate  the  Straits  Clonventlon,  whereas  the  Ru.ssian  crossing 
of  the  Moldavian  boundary  did,  'Fhe  Russian  attempts  to  justify 
their  action  were  clumsy  and  unconvincing  and  were  avowedly 
put  forward  as  a  means  of  inducing  'Furkt^y  to  accept  the  Cesar’s 
demands.  None  the  less,  it  is  important  to  note  that  Nicholas 
did  not  intend  to  produce  war  by  this  acuion.  It  was  only  an 
extension  of  the  unfortunate  ‘  bluff  ’  mtithods  which  he  had  begun 
when  he  made  his  military  preparations  and  sent  MenSikov  on  his 
mission. 

Setting  aside  the  occupation  of  the  Principalities  the  Czar 
behaved  well  during  the  period  of  the  ‘  Vienna  Note.’^  He  was 
indeed  privately  consulted  beforehand,  but  his  acceptation  pure  et 
simple  of  the  "  Note  ’  implied  a  good  deal  of  concession  from  the 
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public  point  of  view.  On  the  other  hand,  Nesselrode’s  ‘violent 
interpretation  ’  of  the  ‘  Vienna  Note  ’  was  not  only  unfortunate 
but  its  revelation  to  the  public  justified  almost  every  suspicion  as  to 
Russia’s  designs  on  Turkey.  As  it  was  it  caused  both  France  and 
England  to  drop  any  idea  of  forcing  Turkey  to  accept  the  ‘  Note.* 
It  also  convinced  Clarendon  of  the  need  of  sending  the  British 
fleet  to  Constantinople.  Yet  this  ‘  violent  interpretation  ’  may  be 
too  hardly  judged.  It  was  not  actually  official  and  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  one  of  those  ‘  interpretations  ’  on  which  no  nation  insists 
save  in  extremity.  However  that  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  not  only  Nesselrode,  but  the  Czar  himself,  disavowed  any  such 
interpretation  at  the  meeting  with  Franz  Joseph  at  Olmiitz,  and 
showed  an  extreme  anxiety  for  peace.  Clarendon’s  refusal  of  this 
overture  lays  a  heavy  responsibility  upon  England,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Austria  accepted  it,  and  that  France  thought 
of  doing  so. 

The  Czar’s  attitude  towards  Turkey  after  the  declaration  of 
war  was  certainly  a  moderate  one  and  showed  a  desire,  if  possible, 
to  avoid  extremities.  Like  every  Russian  statesman  he  was  un¬ 
sparing  in  his  criticism  of  Stratford,  at  the  time  that  statesman 
was  making  his  last  effort  for  peace.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  Czar’s 
armies  were  kept  strictly  on  the  defensive.  The  ‘  massacre  of 
Sinope  ’  was  a  perfectly  legitimate  operation  of  war  and,  in  view 
of  the  previous  attacks  by  the  Turks  and  of  their  open  declaration 
of  war,  one  which  they  had  no  right  to  resent.  The  fact  that  they 
and  their  allies  did  so  does  not  mean  that  the  Czar  at  this  stage 
precipitated  matters.  Accustomed  to  command  and  irresistible  in 
authority  at  home,  he  had  come  to  think  that  high-handed  methods 
would  equally  succeed  abroad.  They  probably  would  have  done, 
had  they  not  driven  England  and  France  into  partnership  against 
him.  It  was  here  that  Aberdeen’s  methods  proved  so  unfortunate. 
Nicholas  thought  that  he  could  rely  upon  AlDerdeen  first  to  induce 
the  British  cabinet,  next  to  acquiesce  in  Russia’s  demands,  next 
to  prevent  any  working  arrangement  with  France,  and  at  any 
rate  to  keep  England  out  of  war.  Nicholas  found  reason  to  believe 
that  Aberdeen  might  fail  in  the  first  two  aims.  But  he  never 
believed,  until  too  late,  that  he  could  possibly  fail  in  the  last.  So, 
in  a  rather  tragic  sense,  Aberdeen  was  responsible  for  the  war  and 
it  seems  that  he  felt  the  responsibility. 
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Aberdeen’s  Letter  to  the  Queen  justifying  the  Despatch 
OF  the  Fleet  into  the  Black  Sea  (December  22,  1853) 

Aberdeen  to  the  Queen 

‘  Lord  Aberdeen  presents  his  humble  duty  to  Your  Majesty. 
He  begs  to  inform  Your  Majesty  that  the  Cabinet  took  into  con- 
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sldrratiun  to-<lay  \\\v  lv^\  proposal  niatir  hy  thr  Frrnch  Government 
for  a  i<nnt  arlinn  of  the  faiolish  aiul  Fivnrh  fleets  in  th<^  Black  Sea. 

It\  atUUtion  t«^  thr  ]n'«an  tion  t»f  the  'Turkish  territory,  it  was  also 
proposed  in  protect  tlie  'Tuikish  flap,.  l>y  which  means  the  dominion 
of  the  Sea  wotihi  he  evchisivety  possessed  hy  th('  Allied  Fleets. 
I'his  pj  'ocerdiuc,  is  lotmded  on  the  affair  of' Sim>pe,  and  if  carried 
int(^  exectitiotn  will  doubtless  very  effectually  (‘heck  all  military 
operations  of  the  Kttssians.  It  is  to  he  accompanied  hy  a  i)roposal 
that  Fraitce  should  joiu  this  Ciumtiy  in  makiitit  condition  with 
the  'Ttu'ks  that  they  shtndd  refer  the  terms  of  peace  to  the  discretion 
id  Fat, Inland  and  Frataa\  in  consiileration  of  so  L;nMt  a  ,servi('e. 

'  It  is  possible,  aiul  even  proh.d»l(\  that  this  deidsion  may  so  far 
prov<ike  the  resentment  t»f  tin'  Ktissian  ( iovenunent,  as  either  to  hnid 
ti>  a  declaratii«!t  of  war,  or  to  acts  of  retaliation  ;  hut  Lonl  Aberdeen 
believes  that  the  accitlental  collisions,  whi(‘h  uiuler  the  present 
state  of  things  wotdd  ittevit.d)iy  have  taken  place,  reiuler  the 
prijpt'sed  instrtuai<u)s  ntU  nutre  danc,erous.  Lorcl  Ah<’rd<‘<'n  would 
have  he.sitateil  to  a,Hr('<'  to  this  prt)p<^sal,  had  it  not  l)e('n  evident 
that  the  eontitmatu'e  of  the  {’*renci\  .Mliatu'e  dep(*i\d('d  upon  its 
adoptiim.  It  was  slated  veiy  ime(|uivo<\dly  that  tlu'  Kmperor  of 
the  iu'emdi  woidd  i'ither  execute  the  piojcet  alone,  or  that  h('.  would 
withilraw  his  fleet  to  ‘Toulon  ;  and  the  whole  tone  of  the  French 
eiunmunications  wms  i’xai  tinp,  and  peremptory,  'I’his  appeared  to 
he  mainly  owinji;  to  the  present  slate  of  feeline,  in  hVanee,  in  conse- 
(pienee.  (dthe  Sinope  affair  ;  and  \mfortnnately,  puhlick  opinion  in 
this  country  wouhl  not  permit  tin*  risk  of  dissolving  the  Alliance  at 
this  juncture  hy  the  assertion  of  a  little  mnir  independanee  [.uV], 
It  Is  a  proof,  however,  that  little  reliance  can  he  placetl  upon  such 
a  connectiom 

‘The  Cabinet  Huhsetpteuily  proceeded  to  consider  the  .situation 
of  Lord  Palmerston  in  his  relation  to  the  <Jovernment.  Lord 
Aberdeen  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  cogency  and  force  of  the 
considerations  stated  in  the  h'tters  which  he  ha<l  the  honour  ol 
receiving  from  Your  Mujt'sty  this  morning  ;  but  he  felt  that  he 
could  not  personally  place  himself  in  o}>position  to  the  general  wish 
of  the  Cabinet  upon  sueh  a  suhjeel.  It  appears  tluU  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  hits  expressed  hims<df  in  various  (juarters,  and  in  the  strongest 
terms,  as  being  sensible  of  the  hasty  step  he  had  taken,  and  of 
having  acted  under  a  miseoneeption.  Ih*  dt'elares  his  readiness  to 
reconsider  his  objectiotis  to  the  Reform  Bill,  and  to  do  his  best  to 
come  to  an  understanding  with  his  colhtagues.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  it  was  resolved  that  no  concession  of  any  important  portion 
of  the  measure  should  be  made  ;  but  that,  if  I.ord  Palmerston 
could  be  satisfied  by  submitting  certain  details  to  fair  discussion,  it 
might  be  permitted.  It  was  also  resolved  that  the  first  overture 
for  a  reconciliation  should  come  from  Lord  Palmerston  himself.  All 
these  considerations  were  greatly  promoted  by  the  reluct«incc  of  Sir 
George  Grey  to  take  office,  as  well  as  by  the  effect  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  members  of  the  Cabinet,  would  be  produced  in 
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the  House  of  Commons  to  the  safety  of  the  Government  by  the 
secession  of  Lord  Palmerston. 

‘  Lord  Aberdeen  doubts  very  much  whether  this  attempt  can 
succeed,  as  Lord  Palmerston  must  be  prepared  to  make  sacrifices 
of  opinions,  principles,  and  consistency  scarcely  to  be  expected. 
At  all  events,  it  may  be  considered  a  matter  of  necessity  to  effect 
this  reconciliation,  if  possible  ;  but  it  is  a  little  like  what  has  already 
been  done  to  secure  the  French  Alliance. 

‘London.  Dec[ember]  22,  1853.’* 
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Napoleon  Ill’s  Explanation  of  his  Threat  to  act  alone 


[There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  doubt  that  the  strong  French 
demand  of  December  19,  1853  {vide  supra^^^,  376-7) ,  produced  the 
British  consent  to  enter  the  Black  Sea.  That  is  admitted  by  Aber¬ 
deen  in  his  letter  of  December  22  to  the  Queen  {vide  App.  VI). 
The  demand  would  not  have  been  accepted  but  for  a  private 
letter  from  Cowley  of  December  20  to  Clarendon.  ‘  The  Emperor 
is  so  convinced  of  its  necessity  that  he  is  prepared,  should  it  become 
necessary  to  carry  it  out  alone,’  This  clinched  the  matter,  but  the 
information  came  from  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  not  from  the  Emperor, 
and  it  appears  that  it  was  either  not  true  or  an  exaggeration.] 

Pte,  Clar.  MSS.  Cowley  to  Clarendon,  December  20,  1853. 

Cowley  to  Clarendon,  December  23,  1853,  refers  to  ‘my 
conversation  with  the  Emperor  yesterday  evening  ’  (22nd). 

‘  He  [Napoleon]  had  blamed  the  style  of  the  despatch  [of  19th] 
which  Drouyn  [de  Lhuys]  had  sent  Walewski.’  Napoleon  then 
complains  that  he  cannot  oversee  everything.  ‘ ...  In  the  present 
case  for  instance  Drouyn  came  to  me  on  Monday  [19^]  after  his 
conversation  with  you  [Cowley]  I  agreed  with  him  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  objection  made  by  your  government  to  our  proposition 
we  should  persist  in  it,  and  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst  that  we 
should  undertake  it  alone.  Drouyn  asks  whether  he  may  write  to 
Walewski  in  this  sense.  I  gave  my  permission  to  him  and  he  goes 
home  and,  without  any  further  reference  to  me,  sends  off  the 
despatch  of  which  you  complain.  As  soon  as  I  saw  it,  I 
Drouyn  that  he  had  acted  inadvisedly  and  foolishly  and  that  I 
could  not  approve  of  his  despatch  which  contained  a  useless  mena^. 
[Cowley  then  describes  how  he  criticised  the  Emperor  himseli.J 
‘  I  [Cowley]  did  not  spare  him  [Napoleon],  he  did  not  for  one 
moment  attempt  to  justify  Drouyn’s  proceeding.’ 


♦  Roy.  Arch.  This  has  been  reproduced  from  the 
permission  of  His  late  Majesty,  and  compared  with  the  draft 
MSS.  43048,  pp.  99-100.  Part  of  this  has  already  been  quoted  by  Kingsl  y 

Martin,  Triumph  of  Lord  Palmerston,  169-90. 
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I'o  complete  Uic  pu’turo  iuUl  this.  Clowloy  to  Clarendon, 
Dcccuibor  v’5,  iHf,;?.*  ‘ ’I'hiTe  is  unfortnnalely  no  aceounliiiK  for 

French  poli^Y.  It  d<‘pen(is  on  so  many  thinsis  we  can  neither  see 
nor  cotttrol.  '  I  know  th.it  at  the  moment  when  Drouyn  was  making 
his  ricliculons  menace  about  aciing  alone  with  thi'  I’rench  fleet  if 
we  would  not  go  with  him.  the  I’.mperor  in  a  confidential  conversa¬ 
tion  with  a  jierson  who  n'lieated  it  to  me,  said  “  1  can  have  but  one 
policy,  whether  it  is  pc.ice  or  war,  it  is  direct  intimacy  with 

Engl.md.”  ’ 


•  rtf.  t.Viii.  .U\,v. 
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AUSTRIA 

(1)  ENGLAND. 

From  EsterliAzy  :  (July  24)  n.  167,  427!  ,*  Minute  by  Mettemich,  106, 
tt.  157  ;  Kstcrhdzy  (Nov.  15)  91,  n.  131. 

iS.p.  From  Neumann  :  (Feb.  9)  n.  142,  422*. 

Palmerston  to  Beauvalc  :  (July  9)  114*. 
idp,  M(JtUTnic:h  to  Ksterhdzy  :  (Jan.  7)  138,  n.  198  ;  (Mar.  31)  142,  n.  207  ; 
(May  26)  243t- 

From  Golloredo  :  (Feb.  10)  302,  n.  454. 

From  Beu.st  :  (Oct.  24)  280,  n.  412. 

(2)  WS.A,  ENGLAND  VARIA. 

lOjg.  Palmerston  to  Beauvale  :  (Aug.  25)  107,  n.  158. 

(3)  W.S,A,  RUSSLAND. 

^333.  From  Ficquclmont :  (Feb.  13/25)  67,  n.  105. 

(4)  W\S.A,  TURKEL 

1843.  From  Sturmer  :  (Nov.  5)  504§. 

/^6j.  From  Prokesch-Osten  :  (Apr.  12)  197,  n.  305. 

(5)  W,S.A.  LEININGEN  MISSION. 

1833,  Buol  and  Lciningen  :  (Jan.  22,  Feb.  3  and  26,  Mar.  i)  n.  455,  470”t 
{Summarised) . 


FRANCE 

(i)  A.E.F.  ANGLETERRE. 

1840,  From  Guizot :  (Aug.  21)  n.  131, 418- 

From  Bourqueney  :  (Nov.  13,  18)  140,  n.  200. 

1841.  Thiers  to  Bourquency  :  (Feb.  13)  Hi,  202  :  ')  '44.  “•  212. 

From  Bourqueney  :  (Apr.  13)  142,  ”•  206 ;  (June  24)  144.  n-  21 1- 


(2)  A.E.F.  RUSSIE. 

18^3.  From  Castelbajac  :  (Jan.  13,  14)  324.  457  5  (^4ar.  30)  305,  n.  459 , 

(Dec.  x)  287,  n.  428. 

From  Comte  de  Reisel :  (July  2)  3°5.  “•  459- 


(3)  A.E.F.  TURQ.UIE. 

1833.  From  de  la  Coxir  :  (Sept.  15)  35**- 


f)ili  hkitisu  orj-KUAi,  and 

GRKAT  BRITAIN 

(i)  /■.().  ArsruiA. 

rAlmnston /i»  l.aiuh  :  rtiWli,  n. 

l«unh  ff>  Paln^rrsiim  :  (Nov.  v!  Hi,  n,  w.j. 

/•Vj’<V.  I..uub/<>  71,  n.  loH. 

riV,‘9.  Pahiimton  ftf  Hrauvalr  ;  *^July  i;0  ii.  Mi7,  .^,*7. 

Hr.uivalr  fo  ralturi'.lnu  :  (May  H’l  n.  ;(7,^, 
nyt.  Hrauvalr  (t)  ralniriMnn  :  (Apr.  -j**)  11.  .nr;. 


(v')  F.O.  VUASOK. 

tKft.  ralinrrsinn  /a  Hiitwrr  ;  (Juiir  n)  i.pj,  n.  ut(». 

/W'j;*.  Ouwiry  (0  ( Ilarnuinu  :  v‘;,.  ♦Mai.  H’l  ^‘cio,  n.  .py  ;  ()nly  H)  292 

u.  4:jH  :  (July  1 »  v'^m.  «».  .  , 

;*VV7.  Cowlry /aClarrnaGu  :  •(Mar.  ni)  :n  1,  n.  .pi()  ;  (Mar.  21)  311 ,  n.  .^,70  ; 
(Auk.  H-r;*  >1*  rr-.S  :  377,  n.  3^5, 

(.Uarnuion  to  <‘.n\vlry  ;  ♦(Mar.  22)  3I2**. 


(3)  K(>,  RUSSIA. 

RahnrrMou  to  (‘lanrirardr  :  (July  <))  <)o,  n.  i2<). 

Ulaurii  anlr /u  I’alninsitui  :  (.\uk.  -/Mi  ij.  372. 

(Jlatirifarilr /o  Ralinrrsion  :  ♦(l)rr.  22I  25:  v,  11.  371 ,  *^[37, 
Vahurrstun  to  Hurhanan  :  (Urr.  v.)  u.  3H3. 

/%7.  Ralmrrfitnu  fa  Uui  lianaii  ;  (Apr.  *.•«>}  23H,  n.  3H1  ;  (May  1 7)  231),  n.  3B6. 
liluninlirld  (0  Paltnrr.stiai  :  *(J*tu,  2.j)  2711,  n.  .p>2. 

Srynumr  to  Ru,v;rll  :  (Jan.  22)  272,  n.  .p>f,  ;  (Rrh.  21)  272^  ;  (Feb,  22) 
273,  u.  .pib. 


(4)  KO.  1‘URKKV, 

rM,  ClatmiuK  Adair  ;  (June  2b)  47*  n.  H3. 

jr^j|9.  ibulmrst  to  Adair  :  (Nuv,)  .jH,  u.  H7, 

x/tX{.  FaliurrsUm  to  Fuiisunby  :  (Auk*  7)  72,  u.  no. 

VVrUiuKtou  to  Fons<»nhy  :  (Mar.  Hi)  77,  n,  117. 
iHjff.  Ponsonby  (0  Pabumtou  :  (Apr.  2.^)  73,  n.  113. 
jr<fi[77.  Poujiunby  fa  Pabuerstou  ;  (Feb.  HI)  7b,  n.  1 14. 

Pubiu'r.^Um  to  (lanipbell  :  (July  7)  u,  133. 

Campbell  fa  Pabuerstou  :  (On.  1)  11.  i42^*  420. 

Pomonby  fa  Palnimtou  :  ♦(Sept.  2u)  top,  n.  1(13. 
x8^o,  Moore  to  Pahneribm  :  ♦(June  24)  n.  abi'f,  43«). ' 

Napier  to  Ponsouby  ;  (Uee.  14)  App.  Ill,  4pVi’. 

Smith  to  Ptmsonby  :  (Oet.  2t))  App.  lib  4fMt- 
i84r,  Aberdeen  to  Straiford  :  ♦(Oc't,  30)  fjl,  n.  97. 

Palmerston  fa  Potisonby  :  *{Feb.  17),  11.273,  444^  ;  (Auk-  16),  n,  uCi  ; 

440§, 

Palmerston  to  Rose  :  (July  ib)  n.  ubi,  441  ♦, 

Ponsonby  fa  Palmerston  :  (June  12)  13b,  n.  22B. 

Ro.se  to  Palmerston  :  (May  22,  June  b)  n.  2bi,  440!* 

William.H  to  Ponsonby  ;  (Apr.  3)  14,0,  n.  unp 
x8p,  Landt^r  to  StraUbrd  :  (May  7)'4<)pt. 

Pisani  to  Stratford  :  (Feb.  m)  n.  423,  403*. 

184$,  Rose  fa  Aberdeen  :  ♦(Jan.  1)  i<j2,  n.  upt> ;  ♦(Oct.  fj)  i<)2,  n,  291. 

Rose  to  Stratforci ;  (Sept,  d)  hjo,  n,  uHd  ;  (Oct.  5)  191,  n.  udB. 

1844.  Aberdeen  to  Stratford  :  (Jan.  20)  233,  u,  377. 

1847.  Palmerston  to  Stratford  :  (Sept.  2d)  2(^3,  n.  391. 

j8^.  Palmerston  to  Stratford  :  (Sept.  20)  2(>o,  n.  3‘HB. 

j84g.  Palmerston  to  Stratford  :  (Feb.  2())  2(>o,  n.  rdUi ;  (Oct.  7)  uG 
Stratford  to  Palmerston  :  ♦(Sept.  3)  262,  n.  389  ;  ♦(Sept,  i 
(Nov.  7)  504t. 

Calvert  to  Stratford  :  (Oct.  3)  30a ♦  ;  (Oct.  aG)  502 1, 

Parker  to  Stratford  :  ♦(Oct.  aU)  302§. 

Stratford  to  Parker  :  ♦(Nov.  4}  503!. 
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X830.  PalnKpton  to  Stratford  :  (Dec.  iS)  ig8,  n.  308  ;  (Dec.  18)  220,  n.  329. 

Stratford  to  Palmerston  :  (Apr.  24)  55,  n.  94. 

Pisani  to  Stratford  :  (Sept.  16)  241,  n.  361. 

1851.  Stratford  to  Palmerston  :  (Feb.  7)  242,  n.  363  ;  (Apr.  29)  240,  n.  357  ; 
*(Nov.  4)  288 1. 

18^3.  Rose  to  Malmesbury  :  (Aug.  5)  286,  n.  427  ;  *(Aug.  18)  289,  n.  431 ; 
♦(Aug.  18)  291,  n.  436  ;  (Sept.  7)  292*  ;  *(Nov.  20)  294,  n.  441  ; 
♦(Aug,  14)  294^. 

1838.  Stratford  to  Clarendon  :  *(May  14)  325,  n.  492  ;  *(May  15)  326*  ; 

♦(May  22)  339*  ;  (Aug.  14)  345*  ;  (Sept,  i)  359,  n.  547  ;  (Oct.  4) 

362*  ;  (Dec.  4)  372*  ;  *(Dcc.  18)  379*. 

Rose  to  Russell  :  (Mar.  7)  310,  n.  468. 

Neale  to  Stratford  :  (Sept.  7)  350,  n.  530. 

Memo  by  Wood  :  (Mar.  28)  App.  I,  481-6. 

(5)  F.O.  MINUTES  BY  PALMERSTON. 

{1834-3G)  :  75,  n.  I  u  ;  94,  n.  138  ;  166,  n.  247. 

(6)  ADMIRALTY  ARCHIVES  {Ady,), 

1840.  Palmerston  to  Stopford  :  (July  i6)  488-90  ;  (Oct.  5)  App.  Ill,  494§. 
Palmerston  to  Smith  :  (Sept.  lo)  492*  ;  126,  n.  177. 

Stopford  to  Ponsonby  :  (Aug.  3)  490!. 

Stoi)ford  to  the  Admiralty  :  (Dec.  5)  495 

1841,  Stopford  to  Napier  :  (Mar.  23)  134,  n.  191. 

(7)  ROYAL  ARCHIVES  {Roy.  Arch.) 

1840.  Text  of  Cabinet  Minute  to  the  Queen  ;  (July  8-9)  486-8. 

1833.  Aberdeen  to  the  Queen  :  (Dec.  22)  513-15. 

(8)  PRIVATE  PAPERS. 

(i)  Aberdeen  MSS.  {pte,  Aber.  MSS.) 

1833.  Brunnow  to  Aberdeen  :  (Jan.  31)  293,  n.  440  ;  (June  24  or  May  27) 

11.445,4(57-9*  ,  ^  „ 

Clarendon  to  Aberdeen  :  (Aug.  20)  348,  n.  526. 

(ii)  Beyrouth  MSS.  {Bey.  MSS.) 

1840.  Moore  to  Ponsonby  :  (Feb.  x)  180,  n.  260. 

1841.  Rose  to  Wood  :  pte.  (Oct.  26)  185,  n.  272  ;  (Nov.  8)  185,  n.  271. 

1843.  Rose  to  Wood  :  pte.  (Mar.  22)  184,  n.  267  ;  pte.  (Mar.  22)  193*. 

Rose  to  Moore  :  pte.  (May  4)  188,  n.  280  ;  (Oct.  31)  188,  n.  281. 

1843.  Rose  to  Stratford  :  (Apr.  30)  178-9,  n.  259. 

18.44.  Rose  to  Wood  :  pte.  (June  6)  1 78,  n.  258. 

1843.  Rose  to  Stratford  :  pte.  (Nov.  12)  196,  n.  302  ;  (Nov.  24)  i75»  n.  255. 

18.46.  Rose  to  Wellesley  :  pte.  (Sept.  26)  197,  n.  303. 

18.47.  to  Cowley  ;  pte.  (Nov.  18)  176,  n.  257. 

Rose  to  Wellesley  :  pte.  (Oct.  19)  181,  n.  264. 

(iii)  Bloomfield  MSS.  {pte.  Bio.  MSS.) 

1843.  Palmerston  and  Bloomfield  :  (Nov.  25)  n.  2x6,  434>  5^5  >  (Dec.  9; 

n.  37S»459*  /ri  n  * 

1833.  Clarendon  to  Bloomfield  :  (July  5)  344** 

(iv)  Clarendon  MSS,  {pie.  Clar.  MSS.)  ^  ^ 

1833.  Aberdeen  to  Clarendon  :  (Mar.  21)  312,  n.  474  J  (Sept.  23)  354,  n.  53<>  > 

(Oct.  23)  367,  n.  558  ;  (Dec.  2x)  358,  Ji*  544*  ^  ,  *  . 

Palmerston  to  Clarendon  :  (Apr.  10)  n.  214,  433  ,  (Apr*  O  7  > 

(June  19)  337,  n*  5o8 ;  (June  28)  337,  n*  5^9  J  (Sept.  X2)  353,  n.  535 , 
&ec.  ii)  374,  n.  562  ;  (Dec.  27)  383  .  «  _ 

RusseU  to  Cl&on  :  (Mar.  so)  312. 

(May  28,  29)  335)  «•  504 :  (Sep‘-  29)  “•  445.  469t  >  (O  t  4)  35  . 

n.  541  ;  (Dec.  14)  375*- 

Herbert  to  Clarendon  :  (Oct.  8)  35®,  545*  .  ^  A.*7*t* 

Castelbajac  to  Cowley  :  (Dec.  13)  n.  372,  45  ,*  (  e  .  3)  . 

1S33.  Cowley  to  Clarendon  :  (Dec.  20)  377,  “*  5^4  ,  (Dec.  23;  5  5  ,  I 

25)  516*. 
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ALrtarrn  / '  :  >l'rh.  t,?'  n.  Ui\,  ;  (Apr,  4)  458§. 

<  Nnvirv /♦»  ( :  ;  Jan.  4  ‘ 

Mj  fa  t»l.nrjul<*n  ^  J.in,  ni'  li'Lj,  n. 

Kvra.rl!  f  ’  ( '.l.nrntlMu  :  ijan.  i:V* 
n'l’Vj.  L.Uinn-.tt'tj  fa  t ’.i.urnvi<Mi  :  .Hi  f,  1  l  >**. 

(v)  ni’4'.if'li  \ISS.  * /’fi'.  /^n.  Af.^.S  ' 
f/i>7.  Nnlr-J  tor  a  S]*rr»  1)  ; 

(vD  <  »lati’*tnnr  NtSS.  /'<*.  A/tN»S.1 

AUrnlrm  fa  t  :  ^Srpt.  'Vi'** 

t  fa  ALrnirrii  ;  i  Auvt.  w  j  n.  .‘j-in. 

vvii^  <  illf'  \tNS,  ,/f^'.  f»J.  SfW  i 

r.'L'V,  P.Uittrr.(.ni  t  >  UnmvUlr  :  Alav  /;  •  n.  \  L»)  »«),  u.  127  j 

.  Jtih  H  n.  i  n- 

(viiO  f  nTVtllf'  |^»ut^al  .ttfc:.  ti'il'U^ut^hcJ  you*r,^ti , 

nSVpf.  \M.n,  wr  4^^.  n.  -,14  i  »**  1  »'*  • 

I..tvanli  MSS.  { f'fr ,  /  .^v.  A/A.V.I 
t^hin\  Hltn»t  faL.iv.tiil  :  Nmv  \\  .-p*.  n. 

J  ,f»tu'\va  >1  f  U  fa  L.p  ,U  (i  I  ^Apl.  J,*,  }t$lv  p\  n. 

UltUii  fa  Lav.utl  :  {  Junr  4^  v.|n.  n.  :^ho. 

Ah-snn  fa  I..v\,n«i  :  <  M.»>  I-’  J.  n.  .pin. 

(x)  Ku-.-irli  MSS.  i/'fr.  A’»u,  A/.SN.^ 

/A'pf.  Sryinnur  fa  Un.^rll  :  ,1’rh.  n>  ,,  n.  4'**i. 

\Vr',{ lu* ‘li.uu I  fa  lDr'''rll  1  Jan. 

(xti  Sti.ittnul  MSS,  ‘  / fr.  WAA.? 

fA'p^  Stradnui  f'  l*aiKrJ  ;  ,,Srpf,  t/i  ’t»n  5'  ,  J^tt.  '*‘<>] 

Su.itlnni  fa  (I.Uvnf  :  [iUl.  J  ^  ,‘,n.'l. 

CUrrudMU  fa  Stj.nlt.nl  :  ijunr  it  n.  ,t»:,  :  ijnnr  U)  n.  not)  ; 
pjunr  V  j)  M  i  l*  S' ^  Id  M  i  l*  M ‘  *  t  Au|-'.  v!(>)  ^481  n,  > 

p),t.  Ht  ;p,Vi  »  IS  I  Ht  ;pitt.  n.  ’,pM. 

p.dtjjrinttn’fM  Stratt.»t«i  :  IP*'  M  ti.  M  |d. 

Sualinitl  fa  divani  :  ijunr  14 1  Mp>». 


NKTUKRI.ANDS  (N.R.A.). 

(0  .V.W..-1.  KN(;i..\Nl>, 

lutitii  Vrrsltilk  *.  (Oft,  n,}  i*.  t.t.'i  i  li.rr.  tj)  ti-  .*(*>• 

(a)  Xli.A.  't'llRKKY. 

t(Ml.  I’tm  vail  IVitriii  ;  (July  a:),  a;,.  :i".  Aui.;.  I'O  u-  <  :  (j''ly  ll")  *'>  “•  “  ! 
(Auk*  d»)  7,  n.  4. 

tfUHj,  :  (Jan.  nu  « 0  7»  S- 

//A*6‘.  /*Vaw  NyrvrU  :  (Auk.  vfd  4t»,  n.  yu. 

Afy;.  Anwt  'IVsta  :  (Apr.  n»)  24»  u.  ;  (Srpj.  2t>)  2f„  n.  ;  (Muy  n>,  i% 
24)  4i»  u.  72. 

i&f/L  /'VamlVstu  ;  (Auk.  L  :!<’*  ^‘:d 

jrf/y/;.  From  IV.sta  :  (July  fu)  yd»  u.  Mfi  i  iN“v.  fM)  «<‘vs  u.  2^:5. 

From  Mullmw ;  (Nuv.  r„  13)  5051*, 

A'wn  MullrruH  :  (May  2;j/4.)  ‘ju^  **•  4^*^  ;  (May  i(>)  **•  4^7  * 

(July  14)  u*  fi* » ;  l^n‘L  .‘isu,  n.  529. 

^^54^  MulkruM ;  (Jaii.  5) 
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Abbreviations  :  G.V.  Grand  Vizier ;  M.F.A.  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 


Aau  pasha,  Muhammad  Emin  (1815- 
71),  Turkish  M,F.A,  1845  and 
Tanzimat,  230,  and  education,  234 
M.F.A.  1B49  and  the  Hungarian 
Refugees,  shaken,  262,  264, n.  395 ; 
lies  about  entry  of  British  fleet, 
504II  ;  liis  dubious  account  of  his 
dealings  with  Austria  over  Bosnia, 
219-20,  n.  32B 

Aasaad,  pasha  of  Beyrouth  (1842-5), 
190,  196 

Abdiii  Aziz,  Sultan  (reigned  1861-76), 
mentioned,  24 x 

Abdul  Mcdjid,  Sultan  (reigned  1839- 
61),  character,  105,  109,  157,241, 
247  ;  taught  by  Omcr  pasha,  216, 
Ponsonby’s  influence  upon,  137, 
139,  personal  corruption,  165 
Crisis  of  TSjg-^j.  Accession  (July 
1839),  105-6,  makes  Husrev  G.V. 
159,  delled  by  Mehcmct  Ali  (July), 
X07-8,  refuses  his  terms,  108 ; 
Mehemet  Ali  withdraws  demand 
for  Husrev’s  dismissal  (Sept.),  109. 
Authori.scs  GuUuxni  decree  (Nov.  3), 
1 60- 1,  his  power  untouched  by, 
162,  Penal  Code  authorised  by 
(1840),  231,  n.  345.  Mehemet 
Ali’s  delight  at  his  dismissal  of 
Husrev  (May)  and  Sami  bey 
mission,  failure  of,  117-8;  sends 
ultimatum  to  Mehemet  Ali  (Aug.), 
deposes  him  (Sept.  14),  119,  131  ; 
deposes  grand  prince  and  appoints 
Emir  Beshir  Kassim  (Oct.  9),  123, 
182;  n.  265,  442;  receives  cap¬ 
tured  flag  of  Ibrahim  (Oct.  2), 
126 ;  accepts  submission  of 
Mehemet  Ali  (Dec.  27),  138.  He 
grants  equivocal  firman  to  Mehemet 
Ali  (Feb.  13,  1841),  139,  dismisses 
Reschid  (March),  163,  sends  satis¬ 
factory  firman  to  Mehemet  Ali 
(June  i),  his  submission,  143 
Reaction  and  Ref orm  (1841-52).  Undue 
influence  of  Sultana  Valid6  and 
Riza  (1841-5),  163  ;I65,  187-9, 
223-4.  His  assurances  to  Stratford, 
165.  He  refuses  to  execute  a 


Abdul  Medjid — cont. 

blasphemer  (1841),  225,  n.  335. 
Apostasy,  favours  mercy,  225. 
Stratford’s  private  communica¬ 
tions  with,  226,  n.  337  ;  gives 
verbal  promise  to  Stratford  and 
other  persons  about  abolishing 
death  penalty  (March  23,  1844), 
227.  The  promise  had  no  leg^ 
validity,  n.  335,  452,  and  was  not 
kept,  229.  He  founds  Agricultural 
School,  234.  Stratford’s  repre¬ 
sentations  to,  abandons  reform 
239,  241-2,  interview  with  (1852), 
246 

Crisis  of  i8fS-g.  He  refuses  Russian 
alliance  (1848),  260,  no  question  of 
being  asked  to  grant  a  constitution 
by  Stratford,  n.  227,  436  ;  im¬ 
pressed  by  Franz  Joseph’s  revoca¬ 
tion  of,  244  ;  his  direct  appeal  to 
Czar  through  Fuad  in  matter  of 
Hungarian  Refugees  (1849),  267-8 ; 
approves  advance  of  British  fleet 
to  Narrows,  503,  Aali  denies  the 
fact  504II 

Holy  Places  Dispute  and  Crimean  War 
(1851-3).  Not  pro-French,  letter 
of  Nicholas  to  (Sept.  13,  1851), 
288 ;  authorises  '  Greek  firrnm  ’ 
(Feb.  1852)  and  claims  decision, 
290-2  ;  letter  to  the  Czar  (Sept.), 
292  * ;  decree  partly  executed  (Oct.) , 
294 ;  gives  a  decision  in  French 
favour  (Dec.),  297.  Czar,  letter 
of,  to  (Jan.  1853),  322,  dismissal 
of  Fuad  (March),  310,  interviews 
Stratford,  322-3 ;  and  MenSikov 
(May  13)  323-4,  dismisses  Mehemet 
Ali  and  Rifaat  and  appoints 
Reschid  M.F.A.,  324;  views  rup¬ 
ture  with  MenSikov  with  calm 
(May  15),  326,  but  authorises- in¬ 
formal  offers  to  him,  326 

He  dismisses  and  restores  Reschid 
(July  9).  341  !  grants  jimm  to 
Greek  patriarch,  327,  340.  Tna 
to  persuade  Austrian  Intcmuncio 
to  amend  *  Vienna  Note  (Aug.), 
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nf  Frtt«n>«liriu»U  Allhunr,  [\t2  ; 

in  iWt  isitm  nnl  lo  t«»-<»prruir 
with  Frrnrh  mival  nuivr  to 
Salamw  (March),  3U-a  ;  agrt^rti 
with  reluctance  tu  <»rUrr}i  t«  llrct 
to  move  to  lk»ika  Ihty  (June  i), 
335>  33^*  f  want*  Siraifortl  to 
rcilgn  (Auk.)»  34^^  J 
Gladstone  (Sept,  ft),  35a,  n.  533  ; 


Ahrnirrn,  I.aU  t4  toflt. 

4  4.ji  rnt'.  wj(h  Ol.unuion  to  .send 
tirrt  f44  t '4*0 .f.ojtitK jplr  (Srpt.  1^3)^ 
htif  '.,\\  \  1!  r*  ii'it  ,inti“Kussiau,  i.p), 
n  ;  t  n.  i^X;  :  wants  to 
cH  t  rpt  t  ilnmt**  ovrrttuT,  3f)5-6  ; 
I'O  ptihhr  4»piniun  preventing 
loll'.  tft4»n  hrint'  left  to  ruin, 

.14  tpnr -4  r\  ju  tlrrt  nioving  to  C^<on- 
.laoitUMplr  hut  prrvnttf*  it  going 
f-4  lU.u  k  Sr.i  ,<><  t.  d\  3;j7-H  ;  is 
4ii  t»'.vtr4t  JU  .4  new  pr.ue  proposal 
P.djori'itnn  .uni  Rt»ssell  (Oct. 
;**  .  i  t ‘.tairn<Um\  tpiarrel 
ivoh  Niiv.  v;'.  ‘p»7-U  ;  IVlune’s 
4pouirl  with  <l>e4  ,  <j\  373“4  i 
t«»  N api »lr« ju's  threat  anil 
'.rji>l-4  tim  t4»  Ulark  Sea,  ;t7^*’"7  *» 
Irtlri  !)»  <.'»irrn  tl)rr.  V'4),  filf)-!)  j 
l.t-i  hhijoh  r.,  ;p;M  ;  ’.liU  helieves 
wai  ’  10 *1  inrv liable  '  (Feb.  ivi, 
M  \  tb  p  Whv  he  ilui  not  repair 

A  *  hui 4  h,  t'i  j 

Ane,  »lrtriulr4l  atpiiu'.t  Xapoleon 
I  tils  .  -It.  r;*K  tbrtUieii  hy 
Ibtahuu.  I  t  ;  <  ihr  .nrv  on  strength 
i’l,  p.  tot  ;  Uellinglnn  on,  11% 
11  1  |t  ;  idlrtrti  to  Mrheniet  Ali 
t  h  t  iF.  P1-,  t  t't  ;  n.  ibfi,  4127  ; 
irtu‘.rit  .May  jHp*^» 
hatdnl  aiul  taken  hy  Stopford 
,  N4.V,  ;t’,  M  :  grratne.SH  of 

\  n  i44i  \ ,  \  ;n,  MetUioned,  tot,  lo;j, 


It  t .  M  V 

Allan,  So  Kiibrif  (ririupotentiary  to 
i  !i in’iianintople  tllnlUp,  Aiuhas- 
^ailoi  thotpinb  Makes  peace 
tiratv  .Jan.  iHon^.  ,y;A\\miesub 

liratie-k) 

Atlatta,  "atitrniletrtl  hy  Malunun  to 
Ihialuin,  <0,  ;  Mehrinet  Ali’s  view 
of  iti  tinpottainr,  toji  ;  France 
irttnnnientb  Ihin  to  aliandon 
\thi.  iM-tnb  no;  AttMria  ready 
to  <rtlr'  iiM4ob  itn;  Mehemet 
AhS  refusal  iMny),  ny.  Men¬ 
tioned,  '.op  ;t:i,  by  ,  «  0  s 

Atirn,  Rahnerston  oit'npirs  (ttVjH-O}, 

Mh*b 

Aiif  hey,  Sjierial  <  loinrnkHioner  at 
[rnhaletn  (thhvd,  ftpl-h  , 

Ahmetl  Feihi  (d.  ihfib),  son-in-law  of 
MahinmI.  141  ;  bad  inthirnce  on 

Aluhd  Mediid,  ^^>”1  i 
hpare  apostate,  yufi  ;  fof  modera¬ 
tion  in  iHryj,  pH 

Ahmed  Vrfyk  (lot 3-9*)  mi 

j;mi/‘/.arir*,  n.  ft'i,  ftft  ;  lurkwh 
refurnw,  «.  U4rrlh  J  inspircro 
White's  hook,  39^;  <m  C»rana 
SherilfX  desigim  on  the  Caliphate, 
au3 

Ainttth,  occupietl  by  Hahz  pasha,  X03-4 


INDKX 

Akif,  Moh^imcd  (3787-1847).  Turk. 

Rcis  Eflench.  MSA.  (1836).  His 
intrigue  against  Pertcv  (1838), 

24-5  ;  disgraced,  25,  158 
His  lame  as  a  prose  writer,  25  ;  his 
poetry  quoted,  23 

Albania  and  Albanians,  Napoleon’s 
designs  on,  n.  78,  410 

-  and  Mustapha  pasha — revolts  and 

leads  army  to  Bulgaria,  its  influence 
on  treaty  of  Adrianople  ( 1 829),  55-6 

-  Mahmud  suppresses  revolt  and 

massacres  chiefs  (1831),  56,  207 
attachment  of  chiefs  of,  to  mono- 
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polios,  38 

- -  revolt  against  conscription,  29, 

n.  43  ;  167  ;  recruiting  voluntary, 
n.  248,  437  ;  troops  used  by 
Mchemct  Ali  (1840),  120-1,  and  by 
Omer  (1842),  190 

Albert,  The  Prince  Consort — on  Russia 
(*853),  n.  445-c,  469 
Aleppo,  66,  95,  105 
Alexander  I,  Emperor  of  Russia 
(reigned  1801-25),  contrasted  with 
Nicholas  56 ;  partition 

schemes  of  lurkcy  ( 1 806)  opposed 
by  Fox,  44,  45  ;  concurred  in  by 
Napoleon  (1807),  48-9,  n.  88 ; 
opposes  guarantee  of  integrity  to 
Turkey  (1814-5),  51-2  ;  designs  on 
Ionian  Isles  defeated  by  Castle- 
reagh,  52  j  plan  for  veiled  pro¬ 
tectorate  of  Balkans  (1824),  56 
Alexander  11,  Emperor  of  Russia 
(reigned  1855-81),  visits  England 
as  Czarevitch  (1839),  97 
Alcxandrctta,  95,  10 1 
Alexandria.  British  expedition  to 
(1807),  Castlereagh  on,  45, 
Mchemct  Ali  on,  117,  n.  170; 
Franco-British  blockade  threatened 
(1833),  65  ;  Turkish  fleet  surren¬ 
ders  in  harbour  of  (July  14,  1839), 

^  05"7  >  Palmerston  seeks  informa¬ 
tion  for  capture  of  (Oct.),  109-10; 
missions  of  Napier  and  Fanshawe 
to  (Dec.),  133-6 ;  Napier  again 
at  (Fcb.-March  1841),  139; 

mentioned,  65,  95,  107,  117-20, 
130, 138, 143 

Algiers.^  Aberdeen  and  French  occu¬ 
pation  of,  118-36,  Palmerston’s 
resolve  to  allow  no  extension  of 
French  occupation  to  Tunis  or 
Morocco,  loi  ;  Mchemct  All’s 
co-operation  with  France  over, 
n.  29,  412 

Alison,  Charles  (later  Sir),  Oriental 
Secretary  at  Constantinople 
(1844-57),  letters  of,  324,  n.  490; 
3597  n.  547 ;  443*  ;  report  on 
Bosnia  (1852),  nn.  319-20,  449 


Alliances  [vide  sub  Treaties! 

Apost^  [wii!  sub  Turkey  and  dc  Red- 

335  *  339, 

452  ,  m  Iraq,  n.  268,  442-3 
???  Arabia  [vide  also  sub  Wah¬ 
habis],  no  conscription  in,  n.  248, 
437  >  ^  > 

- Pan-Arab  movement  and  Cali¬ 
phate,  n.  142,  419-22  passim ; 
Palmerston’s  error  r(»ardhiff 
Mehemet  Ali  and,  g6,  n.  142  ; 
Ibrahim  and,  419  ;  Lawrence  and, 
242-3 

Argyropoulo  (dragoman  to  Mcn§ikov). 

340 

Anstarchi,  Nicholas  (1800-66),  Logo- 
thete  of  the  patriarch  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  (1835.66),  330 

Armenia  and  Armenians.  Under  Mah¬ 
mud.  Protects  against  Kurds  and 
suppresses  derebeys,  9-12 ;  his 
cruelty  to  individuals,  22 ;  his 
bounty  to  Armenian  Catholic 
Schools  (1831),  40;  deportation 
of  20,000  Catholic  Armenians 
(1828),  22-3 

Under  Abdul  Medjid.  Reschid  and 
takes  some  individuals  to  Paris, 
164,  compromised  with  Armenian 
bankers,  99,  239.  Apostasy,  case 
of  an  Armenian  (1843),  Stratford’s 
intervention,  224,  227  ;  execution 
defended  by  an  Armenian  in 
Morning  Chronicle,  228  ;  a  fiirther 
outrage,  228-9.  Protection  of 
Armenian  Protestants  secured 
(1850),  statistics  re,  229,  n.  344; 
Orthodox  Armenians  at  Jerusalem 
(1847),  285-6,  n.  423 
Aupick,  General  (French  Ambassador 
to  Constantinople,  left  1850),  sup¬ 
ports  Stratford  in  1849,  262 ; 
demand  re  Holy  Places  (1850), 
287-8 

Austria  and  Austrian  Government 
Policy  of,  towards  Turkey,  etc.  [vide 
also  sub  Mettemich,  Buol].  Agree¬ 
ment  with  France  against  (1810), 

51  ;  fears  Russian  desig^  on 
(1820),  52 ;  views  of  Nicholas 
expressed  to  (Feb.  1833),  67 ; 
Unkiar  Skelessi  and  Mun^engratz 
(1833)  [vide  sub  Mettemich,  78-81 
passim] 

Crisis  of  j83g-4i.  Prepared  to  inter¬ 
vene  with  England  (1839),  Metter- 
nich  [^.y.]  on  the  diflBiculties,  lo6, 
n.  157  ;  concurs  in  Five-power 
Agreement  (July  27),  108  ;  advo¬ 
cates  concessions  to  Mehemet  Ali 
(1840)  1 01 ;  mediation  of  Neumann 
£g.o.],  1 1 1*,  1 12;  renews  ’Sebastiani 
offer’  [q.v.]  to  France  (May),  113 ; 
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Hrm  krnaMiH.  ( aaiut.  Russian  minister 
tit  pitlo  r,  irfusrt  iiaj's  overtures, 
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Hrihir  Kassiin,  Kiniri  nrtihew  and 
MIM  rs'iMr  itl  Kinit*  Ueshir,  grand 
pe Iju r  ol  thi’  l.rhanon  (reigned 
iRpo/t  :  liii  srtirt  negotiations 
with  Wuiui,  4Ht-'j  ;  promises  to 
join  British  ( 1H4U),  luo.  joins  them, 

I  VI,  defeats  Ihrahini  at  Hog  River 
on  th  f.  4,  iv'i,  hetoinrs  nrinec  on 
tlrjuuifion  of  Kniir  Ueshir 
(On.  h)»  iv:h  iHm  m  ‘-thfo  .44'-^t 
Lite  iU  vitiory  i»f  Ardali  heights 
(Oti,  ro)  iy4,  further  sueeesses, 
iHv  }  dtflieuliies  tif  his  tusk  as 
prim  e,  Turkish  tlisloyuUy  ^  to, 

iHt-3  ;  has  recourse  to  Muromtes, 
iH'j ;  attaekrd  by  Druses,  wounded 
5.  1H41),  iBs-G;  deposed 
(Jan.  td.ia),  iHG 
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Bcust,  Frederic  Ferdinand  Count,  Aus¬ 
trian  Chancellor  and  diplomat,  on 
causes  of  Crimean  War,  280,  n.  412 
Bibcsco,  prince,  hospodar  of  Wallachia 
(reigned  1843-8),  forced  by  revolu¬ 
tion  to  abdicate,  10 1 
Black  Sea.  Fonsonby  wants  to  enter, 
76,  n.  1 14;  112  ;  Urquhart,  112  ; 
Brunnow  asks  for  a  closed  sea,  1 12 

- Palmerston  on  clangers  of  British 

and  French  entry  into  (July  1839), 
427*  ;  r<*.fuses  to  allow  closure  of 
IBack  S<!a  in  war  time  by  Straits 
Convention,  147 

- Advance  to,  contemplated  in  1853. 

Aberch'cn  defeats  Palmerston’s  pro¬ 
posal  re  (Oct.  8),  Brunnow  on 
results,  357-8*  ;  Palmerston  renews 
proposal' (Oct.  30),  358  ;  possible 
advance  imoint'ially  notilied  by 
Clarendon  (l)ec.  n-13),  375-6; 
Cabinet  decision  to  send,  and 


entry,  376-84 

Blue  Books,  British.  Suppressions  and 
omissions  of— 

Mehemet  AH  {i  1^30-4^) i  n.  196,  4.29- 

.32 »  43<)T  ^  ^  , 

Syrian^  etc,  (jr/^^/r-j),  184;  n.  297, 

446-7  ;  nil.  290-1,  445 

Apostasy  (/%?-5)»  226-7,  n.  33« 

Origins  of  Crimean  War  {1^3,3) >  3^2*, 
326t,  339*>  3^>2*,  3^4*» 

372*»  379*  ;  «•  57th  478 

Bosnia  [vide  also  Herzegovina, 

Montenegro],  distribution  of  Serbs, 
Croats  and  Mohammedans,  203  ; 
essential  unity  of, as  seen  in  Serb  and 
Mohammedan  poems,  203-5  ;  the 
haiduks, uoo-i;  the  receding  frontier, 
200,  n.  309.  The  Mohammedan 
beys,  202,  n.  31 1 ;  their  pride,  203 ; 
and  oppression  of  Christians,  205  ; 
their  resentment  of  Turkish  rule 
and  quasi-indcpcndence,  202  ;  re¬ 
volt  against  Mahmud’s  reforms, 
Hussein  *  the  Dragon  ’ 
defeat  of  his  movement  (1831), 
206-8  ;  fertility^  of  the  country, 
exports  and  imports,  ruinous 
economic  policy  of  Turks,  212-3, 
Tahir  pasha’s  attempts  at  improve¬ 
ment,  213.  The  Jugoslav  move¬ 
ment  and  the  Mohammedan  beys, 
the  revolt  (1848-9),  214-5  ;  Tahir 
recalled  and  Omer  [g>v.}  put  m 
command,  defeats  the  beys,  ms 
vigorous  measures,  215-8 
refugees  to  Austria,  which  is  not 
disposed  to  acquiesce  in  Omer  s 
regime,  218,  219,  n.  327  J  Om» 
pasha’s  recall  demanded  and 
secured  by  Austria,  220-2  ;  Bos¬ 
nia’s  legacy  to  Europe,  222 
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Bourse,  M.,  French  diplomat,  Pal¬ 
merston  on,  1 51*  ;  interview  with 
Aberdeen  over  Syria,  197,  n.  305 
Bourqueney,  Francois,  Adolphe,  Baron 
(1800-69),  chargi  d'affaires  in  Lon¬ 
don  (1839-41),  1 40-1  ;  initials 
Straits  Convention,  March  15, 
1841,  signs  it,  July  13,  143-4 

- and  Wellington’s  opinion  on  sea- 

power  (1839),  ^^7»  428 

- demand  to  repair  Church  of 

Jerusalem  (1842),  n.  425,  463 
Bruck,  Karl  Ludwig,  Baron,  Austrian 
Intcrnuncio  at  Constantinople 
(1853-5),  arrived  Constantinople 

14  June,  1853,  347,  384*  ^  , 

Brunnow,  Ernest  Philip,  Baron,  Russian 
representative  in  London  ( 1 839-54) : 
Unkiar  Skelessi  Treaty  now 

abrogated,  n.  214,  433"4  5  special 
missions  of,  1839-40,  no*,  n.  167  ; 
a  danger  in  delay  (1841),  140  ; 
views  on  no  guarantee  in  Straits 

Convention,  n.  215,  433-4 
On  Czar’s  visit  to  London  (1844), 
conversation  with  Aberdeen  and 
presentation  of  Memo  (Dec.  3)  254 : 
recommends  exchange  of  letters, 


Palmerston  gives  private  warning  to, 
re  demand  for  Hungarian  Refugees 
(Oct.  2,  1849),  n.  392,  460  ^  ^ 

Crisis  of  1852-3  on  Charlemagne  ma- 
dent,  293,  n.  440  ;  relations  with 
Aberdeen,  299-300,  n.  451 ;  335» 
n.  503.  His  interpretation  of 
Kutchuk  Kainardji,  n.  445,  487“9  J 
gives  Clarendon  text  of  Nessel¬ 
rode’s  ‘violent  interpretation’  of 
‘  Vienna  note  ’  (Sept.  16),  349  » 
warns  Aberdeen  against  entering 
the  Black  Sea  (Oct.  8),  357-8*  n.  544 


Influence  on  TimeSf  335 
Licharest,  Treaty  of  [vide  sub  TreattesJ 
iilwer,  William  Henry  Lytton-Earle-- 
afterwards  Sir  Henry — and  Lord 
Darling,  Secretary  of  Emba^y  at 
Constantinople  (1838),  and  Com¬ 
mercial  Convention,  incorrect  as 
to  French  Convention,  35-8 ; 
faimess  to  Urquhart,  35,  u* 

408;  Ponsonby  on,  35-8  ;  at 
Paris  (1839-40),  views  on  Soult  and 
Louis  PhiUppe,  430  . 

unsen,  Christian  Charles  Josias.  ^tta 
von  (1791-1860),  Prussian 
at  Holy  See^  (1827-39).  at  London 

aol-S*aue^4i, 

Count.  Austrian  (185s  9) 

303  ;  instructions,  n.  455'^*  47°  > 
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Buol-Schaucnstcin,  C^ovint — cont. 

and  Vienna  Conference  and  Note, 
341-9  passim  ;  and  Olnmtz,  failure 

of  project,  33 1,  354-6 
Burke,  Edmund,  on  'I’lirkcy,  7  ;  hatred 

of  (t79  0»  44  ;  59  ;  ^^ord 

Holland  and,  54  ;  quoted,  303,  343 


Cahxikr,  Capitaine,  reaches  Ibrahim 
with  instructions  from  Soult  and 
Mehemet  Ali  and  stops  him  going 
to  Konieh  (June  127,  1B39),  105 

Calvert,  Frederic  William,  British 
Consul  at  Dardanelles  (1B45-62), 
his  insistence  as  to  Parker  passing 
the  Narrows,  *-{65,  50.2-3  ; 

action  disavowed  and  open  to 
question,  505-G 

Campbell,  Colonel  Patrick,  British 
Agent  and  Consul-Ccneral  in 
Egypt  (arrived  June  i,  1B33), 
advocates  concessions  to  Mehemet 
Ali  (July-Aug.  1B3C)),  107-B  ;  re¬ 
called  by  Palmerston  (Sept,),  107, 
109 

Canning,  George,  M.F.A.  1007-9, 
rBi2t2-7,  Prime  Minister 
quoted  on  prospects  of  alliatice 
with  Turkey  (179B),  4G,  an<l  on 
Napoleon,  47  ;  comlenins  Duek* 
worth’s  expedition  (iBod),  4G 
His  first  liastern  policy  (1B07-9), 
alliance  but  not  guarantee,  4G-7, 
48 

His  second  Eastern  policy  (x  8122-7), 
co-operation  with  Russia,  46,  73-4  ; 
influence  on  Palmerston,^  and 
comparison  with,  59 ;  and  Disraeli, 
46 ;  warning  against  guarantee 
noted  by  Palmerston,  269  ;  maxim 

Canning,  Stratford  [vide  sub  de  Red- 
cliffe] 

Capitulations,  the.  Origins — P^cnch 
and  British,  nn.  425-6,  464  ;  and 
freedom  of  trade,  34,  232-4 

Castelbajac,  Barthdemy  Dominique 
Jacques  Armand,  Marquis  de, 
French  Minister  at  St.  Petersburgh 
(1844-5),  and  Nicholas,  1853,  287, 
n.  428  ;  304,  n.  457  ;  305,  n.  459  ; 
n.  568,  477 

Castlereagh,  Robert  Stewart,  2nd 
Marquess  of  Londonderry,  quoted 
on  Duckworth’s  expedition  (1807), 
45,  on  Greek  revolt,  52 

Catherine,  Empress  of  Russia  (reigned 
1763-96),  designs  on  Constanti¬ 
nople,  disavowed  by  Nicholas,  68  ; 
disavowal  disbelieved  by  Pal¬ 
merston,  75 
Mentioned,  56,  271 


Ccngi<^^  Aga  (d.  1837)  in  FIcrzegovina — 
his  tyranny  and  murder  by 
Montenegrins,  208-11  ;  symbolic 
importance  of  his  death  to  Serbs, 
2x1-2  ;  importance  of  poems  con¬ 
cerned  with,  folk-ballad,  209!, 
poem  by  Maiuranic^  21 1  and  n. 

Charlemaiitiey  French  warship — incident 
of  it.s  passing  the  Dardanelles 
(1852),  292-5;  mentioned,  3x2, 
508 

Chekib  pasha  in  London  (1840-1),  1x5, 
*43-4  ;  Memo  on  Straits 
(ri45),  501  ;  subdues  Lebanon 
O845),  196 

Chekib  Eflendi,  his  books  against  the 
janizzaries  (1807)  republished  by 
Mahmud  (1826),  2X 

Chrsney,  Colonel  (later  General) 
Fraiu'is  Raudon,  his  Euphrates 
rotitr  pr<»jcct,  X2,  94  ;  view  on  Acre, 

4*.  4!).1 

Ohrzanovski,  Onrral  Adalbert,  Polish 
e.Kile  in  'Purkish  .service 
Sent  by  Palmerston  to  A.sia  Minor, 
93»  *34  ;  Turkish  army, 

30,  n.  48 

His  inIhieutT  on  Husrev,  in  getting 
him  to  accept  the  agreement  of  the 
Five  Powers  (July  27,  1839), 

Chief  military  adviser  at  Constanti¬ 
nople,  497 

Circassia,  Ponsonby  and,  75"”> 

CUanricarde,  Ulick  John  de  Burgh, 
Manjuess  of,  Ambas.sador  at  St. 
Petersburgh  ( 1 838-4 1 ) ,  reports 
overture  of  Nicholas  (Dee.  1040), 

251- 2,0.371  ;  Palmerston’s  reply, 

252- 3'*' 

Clarendon,  George  William  Frederic 
Villiers,  4th  Karl  of : 

Privy  Seal  (x  840-1).  Di.sscnt  with 
Lord  Plolland  from  Cabinet 
Minute  (1840),  XX 3,  486-8 
M  f,A,  (1853-8),  his  view  of  Strain 
Convention,  148-9,  n.  222  ;  his 
contribution  to  Stratford’s  in- 
.structions  (Feb.  1853),  3''4  » 
share  in  decision  as  to  Rose’s  sum¬ 
moning  of  the  Fleet,  3H-2  ;  his 
faith  in  Nicholas,  3  x  3>  n.  475  ;  336  ; 
approves  Stratford’s  action  over 
Iloly  Places,  317  ;  decision  to  send 
fleet  to  Besika  Bay,  333’*'>  334-6  J 
on  public  opinion  in  England,  336, 
n.  506,  attacks  on,  in  press,  337  ; 
approves  Stratford’s  restoration  of 
Reschid,  341  ;  connexion  with 
‘  Vienna  Note,’  943-5  ;  confession 
a.s  to  public  opinion,  July  6,  344**' ; 
blames  Stratford  over  Turkey  for  re¬ 
jection  of  *  Vienna  Note,’  347-9  J 
his  later  admission  of  error  in  this 
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Clarendon,  Earl  of— con^. 

respect,  n.  524,  474.  He  receives 
Nesselrode’s  ‘violent  interpretation* 
of  *  Vienna  Note  ’  and  ceases  to 
press  it  on  Turk<^y,  349-50,  353, 
n.  534  ;  dilHculties  with  Russell 
and  Palmerston,  353 

September- J/ovember.  He  refuses  Na¬ 
poleon’s  request  for  the  fleet,  352-3; 
decision  with  Aberdeen  to  send 
fleet  to  Constantinople  (Sept.  23), 
354,  nn,  53^-7»  3^2  ;  he  causes 
rejection  ol'Olmutz  overture  (Oct.), 
355-6  ;  Cabinet  again  orders  fleet 
to  Constantinople  (Oct.  8),  356-7  ; 
his  fear  of  the  public,  37,  n.  543  ; 
failure  to  reconcile  Aberdeen  and 
Palmerston,  366  ;  his  diflcrenccs 
with  Aberdeen,  367-8  ;  he  sym¬ 
pathises  with  The  Times  Editor, 

374 

December.  His  unofficial  warning  to 
Russia  (Dec.  8),  375;  Russell’s 
pressure,  376;  Palmerston’s  resigna¬ 
tion,  374  ;  he  gives  way  to  popular 
clamour,  375  ;  views  on  new  French 
proposition,  376-7  ;  and  Cabinet 
decision  of  Dec.  22,  377-8 ; 

Palmerston’s  letter  (Dec.  27),  382  ; 
the  fatal  despatch  (Dec.  24),  378 

Mentioned,  278,  299,  364,  368, 


509-13  , 

Codes  in  Turkey  : 

Commercial,  suspended  (1841),  163; 

reintroduced  (1850),  231-2,  n.  345 
Penal  (1840),  231,  n.  345  ;  Testa, 
Dutch  minister,  on,  162-3,  236* ; 

Stratford’s  contribution  to,  235 
Codrington,  Admiral  Sir  Edward,  at 
Navarino  (1827),  53,  117,  129, 
168,  498  ;  wants  to  aid  Turkey 
(1834),  78 

- Admiral  Sir  Henry,  on  Stopford’s 

campaign  of  1840,  498 
Golloredo,  Count  (Austrian  representa¬ 
tive  at  London),  quoted  on 
Montenegro  (1853),  302,  n.  454 
Cour  dc  la,  Edmond  [vide  La  Cour] 
Court  of  Commerce,  set  up  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  (1847),  Riza’s  indif¬ 
ference, 233;  in  Damascus,  486 ;  and 
provinces  generally  (1849),  233 
Cowley,  Henry  Richard  Charles  Wel¬ 
lesley,  2nd  Baron  and  ist  Earl, 
Minister  ad  interim  at  Gonstzuiti- 


nople  (1846-8).  On  Russia  seizing 
Dardanelles  (1848),  257,  _n.  380; 
proposes  secret  Convention  with 
Turkey  (1848),  149*260 
Ambassador  at  Paris  (1852-67). 
Criticises  French  _  conduct  over 
Holy  Places  and  in  sending  fleet 
to  Salamis  (March  1853),  31 1, 


Cowley — cont.  ^ 

nn.  469-70  ;  on  Napoleon  Ill’s 
views  on  fleet  entering  the  Black 
Sea  (Dec.),  376-7,  nn.  564-5; 
App.  VII  passim. 

Crete.  Fox  proposes  to  occupy  (1806), 
45  j  Canning  thinks  of  doing  so 
(i8o7),47;MehemetAliand,  101-2, 
103,  n.  1 17;  Nicholas  proposes  to 
give  to  England,  277;  and  to 
France,  276-7,  n.  410  ;  Russell 
suggests  Nicholas  will  offer  it  to 
France,  335 

Cyprus.  Nicholas  proposes  to  give  to 
England,  276,  n.  410,  461  ;  Dis¬ 
raeli  and,  47 

Cyril,  Orthodox  patriarch  of  Jerusalem 
(1843-76)  [vide  also  suh  Patriarch 
of  Jerusalem],  282,  n.  416-a; 
character  and  appearance,  284-5 


Daily  News  (1853),  335 
Danilo,  Bishop  and  Prince  of  Monte¬ 
negro  (reigned  1851-60).  Revolt 
at  his  accession  because  of  his 
desire  to  secularise  bishopric  (1852) , 
221-2  ;  Omer  pasha  attacks,  222  ; 
Leiningen’s  intervention,  peace 
signed  (March  31,  1853),  222, 
301-3,  n.  455  ;  marries  Darinka 
and  secularises  principality,  222  ; 
his  desire  to  settle  boundaries  of 
Montenegro  [j.i;.]  and  Turkey 
(1856),  n.  331,  451 

Daschkov,  Jacob  Andreievid,  Memo 
on  status  quo  for  Turkey,  57,  n.  95 
Daud  pasha  of  Bagdad  (1817-31), 
deposed  by  Mahmud  (1830)  ;  re¬ 
instated  and  again  deposed  (1831), 

11 

Dedem,  van  Jonkheer,  Dutch  minister 
at  Constantinople  (1807-9),  quoted, 
6-7,  nn.  1-2,  4 

Delane,  Thaddeus,  Editor  of  The  TimeSy 
quarrel  with  Aberdeen  and  talk 
with  Clarendon,  373-4* 

Dembinski,  Henry,  Polish  general  in 
Hungarian  service,  261 
Derby,  Edward  Stanley,  14th  Earl  of, 
Prime  Minister  (1852),  298-9  :  does 
not  think  himself  bound  by  the 
Nesselrode  Memo  (1854),  257 ; 
view  on  Palmerston’s  sending  the 
fleet  to  Constantinople  (July  1853),  . 

338 

Diarbekir,  importance  of  road  to — 
built  by  Reschid  Mehemet  (1834- 
6),  10,  27  ;  Colonel  Chesney  on, 

12 

Palmerston  thinks  it  the  key  of  Asia 
Minor  and  suspects  Russia’s  desire 
to  cede,  90,  92-3 
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Diarbekir — cont. 

Ghesney  on,  12  ;  Ponsonby  on,  and 
Russian  advance  to,  n.  148,  424 
Mehemet  Ali  orders  Ibrahim  to 
advance  to  (May  1839),  104 
Diebitsch,  Russian  general,  55-6  ;  Nes¬ 
selrode’s  letter  to,  57 
Disraeli,  Benjamin,  comparison  with 
Canning,  47  ;  on  Russia,  78  ;  on 
Sinope  in  Press  (1853),  375  5 
quoted  on  Eastern  Question  (1877), 
368 

Dundas,  Admiral,  refuses  to  move  fleet 
at  Rose’s  summons,  upheld  by 
Cabinet  (March  1853),  31 1-2; 
with  fleet  at  Constantinople  (Oct.), 

370 


Edhem  pasha,  Ibrahim  (1813-93),  323 

Egypt  [vide  sub  Mehemet  Ali  and 
Ibrahim],  importance  of  arrival  at 
Constantinople  of  Egyptian  squad¬ 
ron  and  contingent  (Aug.  12, 
1853),  346, 507 

- Egyptians  with  Omer  pasha 

(Oct.  23),  365 

Euphrates,  the,  route,  Ghesney  and 
Palmerston  on,  94-5 


Ficquelmont,  Baron,  Austrian  Ambas¬ 
sador  at  St.  Petersburgh,  interview 
of  Nicholas  with  (Feb.  1837),  67-8, 
n,  105 

Finn,  James,  Consul  at  Jerusalem 
(1845-62),  views  on  the  Holy 
Places  dispute,  283-6,  passim  ;  on 
bad  working  of  Mejliss  at  Jeru¬ 
salem,  238* 

France,  policy  of  Government : 

Louis  Philippe  (1830-48),  co-operation 
of,  with  Mehemet  Ali  in  North 
Africa,  and  Palmerston’s  opposition 
to,  62,  n.  loi  ;  anti-Russian,  65, 
68  ;  Nicholas’s  fear  of  (1833),  68, 
(1840),  251-2 

Anti-Russian  and  pro-British  over 
Belgium,  74;  anti-Russian  gener¬ 
ally,  65  ;  Nicholas’s  fear  of  (1833), 
68,  (1840),  251-2 ;  Palmerston’s 
desire  to  separate  from  Russia, 
willing  to  co-operate  navally  with 
England  to  protect  Constantinople 
(1833),  65  ;  joint  failure  to  prevent 
ratification  of  Unkiar  Skelessi, 
71-2,  but  co-operation  to  prevent 
Mahmud  from  attacking  Mehemet 
Ali  (1834),  65,  n.  104 

Crisis  of  1839-41  partly  favourable 
to  Mehemet  Ali,  65  ;  Soult’s  per¬ 
emptory  orders  to,  Gatillier  restrains 
Ibrahim  from  advancing  to  Diar- 


France — conL 

bekir  after  Nezib,  105  ;  concurs  in 
agreement  of  Five  Powers  (July  27), 
108  ;  Soult  indicates  a  refusal  to 
use  force  against  Mehemet  Ali, 
Palmerston’s  wrath,  Metternich 
predicts  separation,  106,  n.  157  ; 
French  pressure  moderates 
Mehemet  Ali’s  demands,  109, 
n.  162,  but  Ponsonby  notes  a 
decline  in  French  support  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  no  ;  the  ‘  Sebastian! 
offer  and  refusal,’  1 1 3,  n.  1 69, 430- 1 

1840,  Great  Britain  moves  away 
from  France  to  Russia,  but  French¬ 
men  believe  in  dissensions  of 
British  Cabinet,  1 1 1  -2  ;  ‘  Sebas- 
tiani  offer  ’  renewed  and  refused 
(May),  1 1 3,  431  ;  Gochelet’s  last 
offer  to  Mehemet  Ali  refused 
(May),  1 1 7,  n.  170  ;  Convention 
of  July  15  concluded  without 
France,  explosion  at  Paris  (July), 
130 ;  peace  more  likely  and 
Thiers  replaced  by  Guizot  (Oct.), 
Palmerston  on,  130-1,  n.  186 ; 
advances  by  Guizot  and  Louis 
Philippe  (Dec.),  140 

1841.  Bourqueney  negotiates  with 
Palmerston  (Jan.),  140 ;  France 
initials  Straits  Convention  (March 
15),  141  ;  further  disputes  with 
Palmerston  and  signature  (July 
13),  142-4  ;  healing  of  breach  by 
speeches  of  Guizot  and  Peel,  but 
serious  after-effects  of  Franco- 
British  dispute,  15 1-2 

1841-g.  Europe.  Nicholas’s  attempt 
to  separate  England  from  France 
(1840-1),  his  fear  of  her  causing 
revolution,  251-2,  offers  to  defend 
England  against  her  (1844),  254*  ; 
France  supports  British  naval 
demonstration  against  Russia  and 
Austria  (1849),  265 

French  interest  in  Lebanon  and  Syria 
[vide  sub  Lebanon] 

Holy  Places'  Dispute  and  origin  of 
Crimean  War,  1842-g.  First  signs  of 
interest  in  Jerusalem  demand  to 
repair  cupola,  consul  sent,  284, 
286,  n.  425  ,*  Latin  patriarch 
resides,  284-5  ;  dissatisfaction  of 
Latin  community  and  strength  of 
French  case,  285 

1850^2.  Aupick’s  and  Lavalette’s 
claims  re  the  Holy  Places,  287  ; 
Napoleon’s  pressure  relaxed  owing 
to  coup  d^hat,  289,  nn.  431-2. 
The  ‘  French  Note  ’  and  ‘  Greek 
firman*  (1852),  Turkish  duplicity, 
290-2  ;  French  demonstrations, 
Charlemagne  and  Tripoli  incidents 
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France — cont. 

(May-July),  292-3  ;  settlement 
of  disputes  in  Jerusalem  (Oct.), 
294-5  ;  final  French  victory  (Dec.), 
296-7 ;  Napoleon  Emperor 

(Dec.),  Nicholas  refuses  recog¬ 
nition,  297 

18^3,  French  alliance  rejected  by 
England  (Feb.),  312,  n.  473  ; 
French  fleet  sent  to  Salamis 
without  England’s  support,  311-2  ; 
French  efforts  to  pass  Darda¬ 
nelles  (July-Sept.),  352-3,  508  ; 
French  action  at  Constantinople 
provocative  (Sept.),  351-2,  36b  ; 
de  la  Gour’s  report  induces 
Clarendon  and  Aberdeen  to 
order  up  British  fleet  (Sept.  23) 
and  ‘  cross  Rubicon,’  354-5 ; 
French  wish  to  accept  Olmiitz 
overture  defeated  by  Clarendon, 
355'fi  ;  Napoleon’s  pacific  attitude 
(Nov.),  508  ;  ‘  new  French  pro¬ 
position,’  Dec.  19,  and  Napoleon’s 
threat  ‘  to  act  alone,’  decision  of 
British  Cabinet  to  send  fleet  to 
Black  Sea  (Dec.  22)  and  results, 
380-4,  513-6  passim, 

- Control  of  Press  in  Near  East. 

Echo  de  V  Orient  ‘  in  French  pay,* 
Courier  and  Journal  de  Smyrne, 
Spectateur  Orientate,  influence  on 
Moniteur  Ottomanc,  37  ;  n.  33,  403 

- French  claims  in  respect  to  Holy 

Places  since  1528,  British  view  of, 
464-5 

Franz  Josef,  Emperor  of  Austria 
(reigned  1848-1916),  revokes 
Austrian  Constitution  and  im¬ 
presses  Abdul  Medjid,  244  ;  cor¬ 
respondence  with  Nicholas  (1853), 
303*  ;  mentioned,  262 
Frederic  William  IV,  King  of  Prussia 
(reigned  1830-60),  supports  Anglo- 
Prussian  Bishopric  at  Jerusalem, 
443$  ;  Nicholas  relies  on  him, 
letter  to  (1854),  45^ 

Frontier,  historical  importance  and 
significance  of,  between  Bosnia 
and  Croatia,  200,  205  ;  n.  309  ; 
448  ;  and  between  Montenegro  and 
Herzegovina,  208-9  and  n.  331, 
Prince  Danilo’s  desire  to  rectify 
(1856),  n.  331,  451 

Fuad  Mehemet  pasha  (1814-69), 
character,  308  ;  interest  in  educa¬ 
tion,  234 ;  special  mission  to 
Russia  (1849),  262,  267-8  ;  M.F.A, 
(^855),  his  share  in  anti-Russian 
decision  over  Holy  Places  and 
Russia’s  wrath,  307*,  Mensikov’s 
insult  and  his  resignation,  308, 
n.  464  ;  aftermath,  310 
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Gaj-Ljudevit  and  Jugoslav  movement, 
450 ;  n.  372,  457-9 

Gladstone,  William  Ewart,  Chancellor 
of  Exchequer  (1853),  letters  to  and 
from  Aberdeen,  343,  n.  520 ;  352, 
n.  533  ;  386,  n.  557 

Graham,  ^  Sir  James,  ist  Lord  of 
Admiralty  (1853),  on  Rose’s  sum¬ 
mons  of  fleet,  311  ;  on  Stratford, 

348 

Granville  Leveson-Gower,  Earl  Gran¬ 
ville,  British  Ambassador  at  Paris 
(1835-41),^  sends  message  from 
French  King,  quoted,  140 ;  141, 
n.  204  ;  omissions  in  Blue  Book  re 
despatches  of,  431 

Great  Britain,  policy  towards  Turkey, 
etc.  {pide  sub  Aberdeen,  Canning, 
Castlereagh,  Clarendon,  Palmer¬ 
ston,  Redcliffe,  Russell,  etc.] 

Greece,  Aberdeen’s  hostility  to,  in  1828, 
quoted  (1841),  58;  Palmerston 
and  Grey  revise  frontier  (1832), 
59  ;  Nicholas  thinks  of  handing 
over  European  Turkey  to  (1833), 
68-9,  but  revises  his  view  (1844- 
>853).  n-  372.  457;  n.  410, 
461 

Grey,  Charles,  2nd  Earl,  M.F,A, 
(1806-7),  01^  Napoleon’s  designs 
on  Albania  and  Dalmatia,  n.  78, 
410  ;  Prime  Minister  (1830-4),  on 
Greece,  59 

Guarantee,  territorial,  of  Turkey, 
granted  for  eight  years  in  Pitt’s 
treaty  (1799),  45,  n.  78  ;  refused 
by  Canning  (1809),  48,  n.  86  ; 
refused  by  Palmerston  in  Straits 
Convention  (1841),  145-6  ,*  Brun- 
now  on  its  absence  (1853),  n.  215, 

.  433-4 

Guizot,  F.  F.  P.,  French  statesman, 
refuses  Sebastian!  offer  (Oct.  1839), 

1 13,  n.  169  ;  Ambassador  in  London 
(1840),  hopes  to  keep  the  peace 
(Oct.),  130,  n.  185  ;  communica¬ 
tion  of  Oct.  3,  1 30- 1,  n.  i86  ; 
429-31  passim  ;  Mimoires  quoted, 
n.  169,  427.  President  of  Council 
(1840),  131,  140.  Views,  Nov.  25, 
140  ;  (1841)  insists  on  amend¬ 

ments  to  draft  convention,  141, 
nn.  203-4  ;  authorises  initialling 
of,  141,  and  signature,  144  ;  speech 
at  Lisieux  praised  by  Peel,  151, 
n.  224 

- Metternich  on,  144,  n.  213; 

Palmerston  on,  151* 

- Connexion  with  Princess  Lieven 

[?•»•],  13J 

Gulhani  Decree  {vide  sub  Turkey, 
reform] 
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Hafiz  pasha,  Turkish  Commandcr-in- 
Ghief  in  Syria,  his  intrigues  against 
Ibrahim  (1839)  and  passage  of 
the  frontier,  103;  his  decision  to 
fight  and  defeat  at  Nezib  (June  24, 
1839),  104-5 
Haiduks  [vide  sub  Bosniaj 
Halaat  pasha,  success  in  Iraq  (1810), 
XI,  23  ;  executed,  23 
Halil  pasha,  plots  against  Pertev,  24-5, 
n.  29  ;  Gapudan  pasha  in  Syria 
(1844),  weakness  of,  i94-r)>  29G  ; 

and  apostasy  (1843),  225  ;  niis- 
government  at  Smyrna,  239 
Haratch,  meaning  of,  and  Palmerston, 
39*  ;  abolished  by  Stratford,  235  ; 
amount,  405,  n.  53 

- in  Herzegovina,  209,  2 1 1 

Herbert,  Sidney,  later  Lord  Herbert, 
letter  on  Cabinet  of  (Oct,  8,  1853), 
358,  n.  545  ,  • 

Herzegovina  [vide  also  sub  Bosnia, 
Montenegro] ,  haiduks  in,  200 ;  semi- 
free  tribes  in,  208*^  ;  connexion 
with,  and  independence  of,  Monte¬ 
negro,  209,  illustrated  in  songs, 
n.  318,  449  ;  tyranny  of  Cengid 
Aga  r<7.a.] ,  208-9  ;  his  assassination 
by  Montenegrins,  Turkish  reprisals, 
210*  ;  symbolic  importance  of  his 
death,  celebration  in  folk  song  and 
by  Mazuranid,  21 1 

d’Hilliers,  General  Paraguay,  French 
Ambassador  at  Constantinople 
(1853-4),  arrival  (Noy.  15,  1853), 
369  ;  co-operates  with  Stratford 
for  peace  (Dec.),  379  i  view  on 
entry  of  Allied  Fleets  into  Black 
Sea,  381*  ;  on  Napoleon’s  desire 
for  peace,  508 

Hodges,  Colonel  (later  Sir)  George 
Lloyd,  Agent  and  Consul-General 
in  Egypt,  succeeds  Campbell 
(Oct.  I,  1839),  109-10  ;  action 
(1840),  119;  recalled  (Sept.), 

131  ;  returns  (March  1841),  139 
Holland,  Lord,  on  Fox  and  Turkey, 
54  ;  n.  92,  41 1  ;  his  dissent  from 
Cabinet  minute  forwarded  to  the 
Queen  (July  8-9,  1840),  113,  487-8 
Hiibner,  Joseph  Alexander,  Count. 
Austrian  Minister  at  Paris  (1849- 
56),  355,  n.  540  ;  455 
Hungary,  revolution  in,  Palmerston 
declines  to  intervene  on  behalf  of 
(1849),  259 

- Refugees  in  Turkey,  Palmerston  s 

effective  intervention  on  behalf  of, 
261-8  passim 

Husrev,  Mohammad  Pasha  (1769- 
1855).  Personal  appearance,  161  ; 
Seraskier  (1827-36),  24,  n.  27. 
Prime  Minister  (1838),  26.  G.V, 


Husrev — cont. 

(1839-40),  105.  Mchemet  Ali 
demands  dismissal  of,  107  ;  Porte 
on  point  of  yielding  but  coerced  by 
Ponsouby  (July  27-8,  1839),  108; 
demand  for  his  dismissal  aban¬ 
doned  (Sept.),  109.  His  connexion 
with  the  Gulhand  dccreCi  161. 
Disgraced  (June  1840),  117,  163; 
punished,  231-2  ;  pro-Russian 
32C.  360 

Hu.ssein,  Kara,  lh<^  Black,  chief  agent 
in  destroying  ihcjanizzaries  (1826), 
16-20,  23-4 

Hussein,  ‘  the  Dragon’  of  Bosnia,  revolt 
and  defeat,  55-6,  206-8 


Ibrahim  pasha,  son  of  Mchemet  Ali. 
App(‘arance,  1 34-5  ;  a  mere  soldier, 
64  ;  and  the  Arabs,  29,  n.  44  ; 
n.  142,  419  ;  is  sent  to  Greece, 
defeated  at  Navarino  (1827),  53  ; 
threats  against  the  Sultan,  62  ; 
campaign  in  Baleslino  and  Syria 
(1831-2),  complete  victory  at 
Koiiieh,  63  ;  invested  by  Sultan 
with  Adana  (May  1833),  65 

Administration  in  Syria  (1833-40), 
ecouoini(\s  of,  toi  ;  brutality  in 
enforcing  consiTiption,  102,  179  ; 
n.  142,  419  ;  his  hold  on  Emir 
Ihtshir,  179,  482  ;  revolt  in 

Lebanon  (June-July  1840),  118, 
n.  171  ;  180-1 

Campaifin  of  1839-41:  on  the  frontier 
(1839),  not  the  aggressor,  103  ; 
ordered  to  press  on  to  Orfa  and 
Diarbekir,  104  ;  complete  victory 
at  Nezib  (June  24),  104  ;  induced 
by  Frencli  agencies  to  suspend 
advance  on  Konieh,  but  occupies 
Orfa  and  Marash,  105  ;  Austro- 
British  attack  on  (Sept.),  120-3  ; 
Stopford’s  capture  of  Beyrouth  and 
Napier’s  victory  at  [Q]Ornct 
Chahouane  over  Ibrahim  (Oct.), 
124-6,  428;  capture  of  Acre 
(Nov.  4),  126-30  ;  Ibrahim  in 
retreat,  182,  leaves  Damascus, 
loses  men  but  saves  his  guns,  1 34-5  ; 
appearance  in  retreat,  135  ;  total 
losses,  134,  n.  193 

In  Europe  (1846-8).  Visit  to  France 
and  England,  152  ;  Napier  and 
Palmerston  on,  153  ;  deposes  his 
father,  investiture  and  death,  153 
Mentioned,  67-8,  70,  83,  88,  95,  129, 
133,  186  ;  n.  248,  437  ;  483-5 

Illyrian  Movement  [vide  sub  Jugoslav] 

Integrity  of  Ottoman  Empire  and 
British  statesmen  :  Pitt  and  Fox, 
44;  Canning  (1807),  46,  n.  80; 
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Integrity — cont. 

53,  54  ;  Castlereagh,  52  ;  Aber¬ 
deen  (1828),  54 ;  Palmerston 

(July  II,  1833),  73;  (1848),  260, 
n.  388 ;  278  ;  and  how  Turkish 
outrages  imperil  (1850),  220, 

n.  329  ;  Bloomfield  (1850),  270, 
n.  402  ;  Seymour  (1853),  272-7  ; 
Clarendon  (1853),  312,  n.  475  ; 
336 

and  France.  Napoleon  on,  45 
and  Russia.  Nicholas’s  pledges 
(1829),  57-8 ;  (1833),  68  ,•  in¬ 

structions  to  Men§ikov,  307,  Strat¬ 
ford  on,  315,  and  incompatibility 
of  secret  alliance  with  integrity, 
332 

Iraq.  Mahmud’s  subjugation  of 
(1830-1),  1 1- 1 2,  importance  of  this, 
IJ2  ;  Mehemet  Ali’s  threat  to,  94  ; 
Russia  suspected  of  designs  on, 
n.  148,  423  ;  Nejib  pasha  in,  239; 

n.  268, 44^  .  .  •  c  * 

Izzet  Mehemet,  Commissioner  in  Syria 
(1840),  corruption  and  recall,  187, 
nn.  277-8  ;  G.V.  (1841-2),  opposes 
reform,  164-5,  224,  235  ;  his  sc¬ 
ience  against  the  Lebanon,  187  i 
dismissed,  189,  224 


Janizzaries,  the,  revolt  against,  under 
Mustapha  the  Bairactar,  its  failure, 
5-7  ;  Turkish  Court  Chronicler  quoted 
on,  16,  17,  i8,  399;  demoralisa- 
tion  of,  15-6;  Mahmuds  hatred 
of,  inspired  by  Selim,  7,  12-3,  16  ; 
plans  to  destroy  them,  16-7  5  their 
revolt  ajBrainst  him  and  destruction, 
18-20  ;  their  lack  of  support  from 
the  people,  20-1  ;  actual  numbers 
destroyed,  22,  n.  23  J 
destruction  in  the  provinces  and 
Iraq,  20  ;  Chelib’s  book  against, 
republished  by  Mahmud,  21,  n.  21 
Tellaeid  de  Bazim,  Joseph,  ^  Count. 
Ban  of  I  Croatia  a  frontier,  202, 
n.  310  ;  during  revolution  (1848-9) 
appeals  to  Slavs,  214-5  , 

Tew  A,  threatened  with  murder  by 
’Latins  in  Jerusalem  (1848),  285 
Jews,  the,  reforms  and,  at  Salomca^d 
Gulhani  decree,  162  ;  Stratford 
and,  n.  366,  454  ;  485  J  repre¬ 
sented  in  Mejliss,  237?  4”^ 

_ British  policy  towards,  Palmer¬ 
ston’s  proposals  for  protection  ot 

(i839-4i),n.  275,  443-4  , 

_ Westme  and  Zionism,  Aberdeen 

and,  results  to  1856,  n.  2^,  4^-5 
_ total  population  of,  in  Palestine, 

in  1839,  443§ 


Jochmus,  Baron  A.,  Hanoverian  gen¬ 
eral,  used  by  Palmerston  in  Asia, 
91  ;  on  state  of  Turkish  army 
(1842),  167  ;  Chief  of  Staff  in 
Syria  (1840),  121-2,  134,  187, 
n.  277  ;  n.  178,  416,  428 ;  n.  192, 
429>  495-8 

Joinville,  Francois,  Prince  de,  on 
Gulhani  decree,  16 1,  n.  231  ;  and 
Stopford,  119;  how  far  implicated 
in  surrender  of  Turkish  fleet  (1839), 
n.  148-C,  425 

Jugoslav,  the,  movement,  its  relation 
to  Panslavism  (1848-51),  214-5, 
n.  322  ;  and  Czar  Nicholas  gener¬ 
ally,  457-9  ;  population  statistics 

(1851,  i93i)>  45<5 

Jumblatt,  Said  Bey,  Druse  chief,  1 74  5 
his  residence  attacked,  195 


Kinglake,  a.  W.,  merits  of  his  History, 
456  ;  quoted  on  Sinope,  373  5 
cabinet  of  Dec.  22,  377;  on 
Stratford,  317,  347,  380  ;  his  bias 
against,  314,  458;  and  agamst 
Napoleon  III,  456,  508 
Kitchener,  Horatio  Herbert,  Lord,  on 
abuse  of  Mejliss  at  Katamuni 
238* ;  agreement  with  Welling¬ 
ton  on  Russian  advance  in  Persia, 

n.  I3I  .  L  / 

Klezl,  Edward  von,  Austnan  charge 
d'affaires  at  Constantinople  (1853), 
conveys  ambassadors*  note  to 
MenSikov,  328,  n.  497 
Kolldr,  Jin,  and  the  Panslav  move¬ 
ment,  214,  n.  322 

Kossuth,  Lajos,  Hungarian  statesman, 
seel^  refuge  in  Turkey  ( 1849),  261  ; 
Palmerston’s  solicitude  for,  263 
Kurds,  the,  and  chieftains,  subdued  by 

Mahmud,  9-1 1  ^  r  t 

Kutaya,  Agreement  of  \pide  sub 

Treaties]  r  j, 

Kutchuk  Kainardji  Treaty  [vide  sub 

Treaties] 


E  LA  CouR,  French  Ambassador  at 
Constantinople  (1853),  opposed 
by  Stratford  over  summonmg  fleet 
to  Constantinople  (Sept,),  351  , 
2'^2,  ;  influence  on  decision 

of  Clarendon  and  Aberdeen  re 
(Sept.  23),  354,  537 ; 

Reschid,  347.  .5*5;  “ 

prolonging  suspension  of  hostilities, 

Lalaidt,  French  Admiral,  question  of 
his  connivance  at  surrrader  oi 
Turkish  fleet,  105;  n.  148-c,  425 
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Lamb,  Sir  Frederic,  Viscount  Beauvale 
(1839),  British  Ambassador  at 
Vienna  (1831-41),  and  Metternich, 
81,  n.  124 ;  430  ;  and  closing  of 
Dardanelles,  71,  nn.  108-9  ;  Pal¬ 
merston  to,  on  (1839),  n.  167, 
426-7 

Lavalette,  Charles  Jean  Marie  Felix, 
Marquis  de,  French  Ambassador 
at  Constantinople,  on  Holy  Places 
dispute,  288-9,  294-6  ;  on  Charle¬ 
magne  and  Tripoli  incidents,  293, 
n.  439 ;  294 ;  on  instability  of 
Napoleon’s  power,  286 

Lawrence,  T.  E.,  on  Druses,  171  > 
method  of  handling  orientals  com¬ 
pared  with  Stratford’s,  243* 

Lebanon,  the.  Palmerston  on  import¬ 
ance  of,  170*,  n.  251,438;  Rose 
on,  description  and  contrast  with 
Anatolia,  170-1 

The  Druses  in.  Area  of  settlement, 
171  ;  religion,  172,  n.  252  ;  feudal 
organisation  of,  171*5  ;  military 
prowess  of,  172-4;  Rose’s  con¬ 
demnation  of  their  bad  faith,  175; 
Emir  Beshir  and,  1 78-9  ;  Ibrahim 
and,  179-80  ;  Prince  Emir  Beshir 
Kassim  opposed  by,  183 ;  Turkish 
intrigues  with  (1841),  184-5  j 
defeat  the  prince,  186-7  ?  their 
objection  to  a  Shehab,  188  ;  they 
turn  on  the  Turks  and  blockade 
Omer,  189-90  ;  Druse  Kaimakam 
chosen  (1843),  190  ;  difficulty  of 
the  mixed  districts,  191-2  ;  Russia’s 
advance  to,  193  ;  Maronite 
attack  on  (1845) ;  they  spare  a 
Maronite  convoy,  195-6  ;  Ghekib 
pasha  subdues  them  (1845),  196  ; 
Druses  not  disarmed  equally  with 
Maronites,  197.  Their  connexion 
with  British,  181  ;  n.  261,  439-42 
passim ;  French  testimony  as  to, 
n.  293,  446 

The  Maronites.  Distribution,  1 7 1  -2  ; 
feudal  inferiority  of  peasant,  1 75  ; 
forgeries  among,  175-6  ;  tihe 
Maronite  patriarch,  and  his  politi¬ 
cal  character,  175  ;  religious  in¬ 
fluences,  176-7.  The  patriarch, 
anti-Egyptian  in  1841, 120;  Wood’s 
connexion  with,  and  influence  in 
appointing  Shehab  prince,  123, 
440*  ;  control  over,  183,  n.  266. 
Maronites  attack  Druses,  defeated 
(Oct.  1841),  185-6  ;  Druses  unite 
with,  against  Turks  (Oct.  1842), 
189-go  ;  Maronite  Kaimakam  ap¬ 
pointed  (1843),  190 ;  danger  of 
mixed  districts,  191-2  ;  French 
influence  \vide  tnfrd\,  refusal  to 
accept  Halil’s  settlement,  193-4  » 


Lebanon,  the — cant. 

attack  on  Druses  (1845),  Maronite 
convoy  protected  by  Rose,  195-6  ; 
subdued  but  more  disarmed  than 
Druses,  196-7 

- Connexion  with  French,  177, 

French  agencies,  193*;  n.  293, 
445-6  passim  ;  French  intrigues 
omitted  in  Blue  Book,  n.  297,  447 

- Stratford’s  influence  on,  his  plan 

of  settlement  (March  17,  1842), 
adopted  by  Aberdeen,  but  Shehab 
prince  abandoned  (July),  188-9; 
and  applied  (1843),  191;  his  inter¬ 
ference  to  prevent  abuses,  192  ;  not 
for  disarming  the  ‘Mountain,’  197  ; 
favours  emigration  from  mixed 
districts,  opposes  application  of 
conscription,  197-8 

Leiningen,  Wester  burg.  Count,  Aus¬ 
trian  Special  Mission  to  Con¬ 
stantinople  (Feb.-March  1853), 
222,  301-3  ;  his  instructions  and 
reports,  470-1  ;  MenSikov  contrasts 
himself  with,  309  ;  mentioned, 
304>  305>  314 

Levy,  R.,  views  on  apostasy  in  Turkish 
law,  nn.  335,  339,  452  ;  on  diffi¬ 
culties  of  reform,  n.  366,  459  ; 
mentioned,  387 

Lhuys,  Drouyn  de,  French  M.F.A. 
(1852-5),  and  naval  move  to 
Salamis  (March  1 853) ,  3 1 1 ,  n.  470  ; 
attempts  to  get  French  fleet 
through  Dardanelles  (Aug.-Sept.), 
508  ;  criticised  by  Cowley  and 
Napoleon  III,  515-6 

Lieven,  Prince  Christopher  Andreievid, 
Russian  Ambassador  at  London 
(1812-34),  57, 77 

Lieven,  Dorothea,  Princess,  favours 
Palmerston  at  Foreign  Office,  74  ; 
on  Greek  boundary,  n.  98,  411  ; 
resentment  at  Palmerston  and 
connexion  with  Guizot,  1 3 1 

Louis  Philippe,  King  of  the  French 
(reigned  1830-48),  omissions  of 
Blue  Book  in  regard  to  (1839-48), 
n.  196,  430-1  ;  message  to  London 
(Dec.  1840),  140  ;  Palmerston  on 
diplomats  of  his  school,  151* 

Macaulay,  Thomas  Babington,  Lord, 
concurs  in  Cabinet  decision  (1840), 
487  ;  mentioned,  289 

Mahmud  II,  Sultan  (reigned  1807-39), 
personal  appearance  and  character, 
14-15;  words  cited,  17,  21,  23,  40. 
Accession,  7.  Early  influences — 
his  Creole  mother,  7,  25,  51,  399, 
and  Selim,  7  ;  his  destruction  of 
the janizzaries  (1826),  11-21 
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Mahmud  II — cont. 

Internal  policy,  (a)  Reform  in  the 
provinces,  ^-12,  21-3;  the  conquest 
of  the  Kurds,  9-1 1,  of  Iraq,  11-12, 
importance  of  this  work,  12  ;  his 
protection  of  Armenians,  and  de¬ 
portation  of  Armenian  Catholics, 
22,  n.  25.  Destruction  of  power  of 
Ali  pasha  ofjanina,  13  ;  failure  to 
subdue  Greek  rebels,  Mehemet  Ali 
asked  for  aid,  14.  Mustapha  sub¬ 
dued  in  Albania  (1831),  56,  206. 
Partial  failure  in  Bosnia,  206-8,  and 
Herzegovina,  209-12.  Tours  in 
provinces  (1826,  1831,  1837),  40-1 

{b)  Toleration  towards  rayas,  22-3, 
40-1  ;  attempts  at  modernisation 
generally,  21-2,  26-7 

(c)  Financial  and  commercial  reforms. 
Attempts  to  repress  corruption, 

27- 8,  and  introduce  economy,  31-2; 
the  British  Commercial  Con¬ 
vention  of  1838,  his  personal 
influence  on,  35-7 

(d)  Attempts  to  influence  public  opinion 
and  press.  Pamphlet,  21  ;  Moniteur 
Ottomane  [q.v.l,  26,  n.  33 

(e)  Army  and  navy,  reorganisation, 

28- 31,  nn.  48,  50 

(/)  Foreign  policy.  Influence  on  Treaty 
of  Bucharest  (1812),  50  ;  blunders 
after  Navarino  (1827),  53;  asks 
England  for  aid  against  Mehemet 
Ali  (1832),  63;  makes  Treaty  of 
Unkiar  Skelessi  (1833),  64-5,  70-1. 
Wishes  to  attack  Mehemet  Ali 
(1834-5),  73,  76;  his  secret  over¬ 
tures  to  England,  82,  n.  125.  The 
Reschid  Mission  (1838-9),  and 
failure,  98-9,  n.  148  ;  his  relation 
to  Ponsonby,  35  ;  his  rage  against 
Mehemet  Ali  and  decision  for  war, 
82,  99-100 

Illness  and  death,  estimate  of  his 
services,  41-2,  83 

Malmesbury,  James  Harris,  3rd  Earl 
of,  M.F.A.  1852,  does  not  think 
himself  bound  by  Nesselrode 
Memo,  257 ;  conciliatory  to 
Russia,  270 ;  approves  Palmer¬ 
ston’s  wish  to  send  fleet  to  Con¬ 
stantinople  (July  1853),  338 
Manchester  Guardian  (1853),  335,  375 
Medem,  Jonkheer  van,  Dutch  Minister 
at  Constantinople,  quoted,  6-7, 
nn.  I,  2,  4 

Mehemet  Ali  (1769-1849),  pasha  of 
Egypt.  Bibliography,  416.  Char¬ 
acter,  88;  Napier  on,  133,  139; 
Palmerston  quoted  on,  89-90, 1 14* ; 
contrasted  with  Palmerston,  89 

(fl)  Early  years  to  iSgg.  On  British 
attempt  on  Egypt  (1807),  43,  117, 


Mehemet  Ali — cont. 

n.  170  ;  sends  Ibrahim  to  Greece 
(1826),  53  ;  Russia’s  suspicion  of 
(1829),  58,  97 ;  offer  of  aid  to 
French  in  Algiers  (1830),  62, 
n.  103  ;  designs  on,  93,  n.  135. 
Syria  and  Tripoli,  62  ;  quoted  on 
his  friendliness  to  England  (1830), 
91,  n.  130;  attack  on  Syria  (1831), 
victory  of  Konieh  (Nov.  3,  1832), 
63  ;  France’s  friendliness  to,  65  ; 
the  agreement  of  Kutaya  (May  5, 
^S33)»  occupation  of  Adana 
granted  to  Ibrahim,  65  ;  Pal¬ 
merston’s  views  on,  65-6 
(3)  Aims  of.  Empire  in  iSgg.  Com¬ 
mercial  Convention  of  1838,  33, 
n.  56  ;  designs  on  Iraq  and  Persian 
Gulf  and  Aden,  opposed  by 
Palmerston,  93-6 ;  not  a  Pan-Arab, 
though  stated  to  be  by  Palmerston, 
96,  n.  142  passim 

(c)  iSgg — Tear  of  Victory.  Mehemet 
Ali’s  policy  in  Syria,  100-2;  his 
military  aims,  102 ;  his  naval 
policy  a  mystery,  102,  416.  War 
begins  (April  1839),  99-100 ; 

Ibrahim  not  the  aggressor,  1 03-4  ; 
Mehemet  Ali’s  instructions,  104; 
victory  of  Nezib  (June  24),  104-5  I 
navy  surrenders  (July  14)  to 
Mehemet  Ali,  41,  107  ;  n.  148,  425. 
France  favourable  to  Mehemet  Ali, 

106- 7;  Palmerston  opposes,  106-7, 
n.  158 

- demands  dismissal  of  Husrev  by 

the  Porte,  107 ;  rebuffed  by  Five- 
Power  Agreement  of  July  27, 

107- 8  ;  and  abandons  demand 
(Sept.),  109  ;  French  advice  to, 
109-10  ;  Consul  Campbell  praises 
(July),  107,  and  is  recalled  by 
Palmerston  (Sept.),  109 

- Palmerston  accepts  the  Sebastian! 

offer  to  (Oct.),  113,  n.  169;  his 
obstinacy  (Oct.  16),  no,  n.  166 
{d)  1840 — Tear  of  Defeat.  His  intran- 
sigeance  during  first  half  of  1840, 
rejoices  at  fall  of  Husrev  and  sends 
Sami  Bey  to  Constantinople  (June), 
boast  against  England,  1 1 7,  n.  170 
Convention  of  Four  Powers,  July  15 
[vide  sub  Treaties  and  Agreements], 
signed  against  him,  114-6;  he 
reuses  the  terms,  the  four  consuls 
leave  (Sept.  15).  For  the  campaign 
vide  sub  Ibrahim.  Ponsonby  in¬ 
duces  Sultan  to  depose  and 
blockade  Eg^t,  131  ;  Thiers 
protests  against  deposition  of  (Oct.) , 
131  ;  Palmerston’s  instruction  of 
Oct.  15,  qualified  by  that  of 
Nov.  15,  131-2  ;  Smith  thinks  his 
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Mehemct  Ali — cont. 

reign  over  in  Syria  (Nov.),  130, 
n.  184.  Napier  negotiates  with,  and 
Convention  signed  (Nov.  27),  133  ; 
repudiated  by  Stopford  and  Sultan, 
134.  Fanshawe’s  mission  and 
Mehemet  Ali’s  unconditional  sub¬ 
mission  (Dec.  7-g),  135-6 

(e)  1841 — Tear  of  Europe.  Ponsonby 
opposes  settlement,  137,  142  ; 

Sultan  agrees  to  restore  hereditary 
tenure  of  Egypt,  138  ;  his  equivocal 
firman  (Feb.  13)  rejected  by 
Mehemet  Ali,  139.  Ponsonby 
induces  Sultan  to  concede  proper 
settlement  (April  14),  142  ;  satis¬ 
factory  firman  sent  (June  i),  143  ; 
French  and  British  differences  on, 

Economic  aimSi  89,  101-3  j  and  mono¬ 
polies,  33,  n.  56  j  and  British  Com¬ 
mercial  Convention  (1838),  33,  37; 
n.  56,  406 

Last  phase.  His  visit  to  Caralla  and 
Constantinople,  1 53  ;  Palmerston’s 
speech  on,  in  presence  of  Ibrahim 
(1846),  153;  and  at  Tiverton 

(1847),  170 

His  deposition  (1847)  and  death 

,  (1848),  153 

Mentioned,  8,  41,  53,  58-63,  137, 
140-1,  i59»  183,  170,  179,  199,  423, 

425,  431 

Mehemet  Ali — Abdul  Medjid’s  brother- 
in-law.  Character,  246,  308. 

G.V.  (1852-3),  246,  296.  Decides 
against  Russia  (Dec.  6,  1852),  296  ; 
dealings  with  MenSikov  (March- 
May  1853),  308-9  ;  Stratford  and, 
318,  n.  481  ;  dismissal  (May  13, 
i853)>  323-4>  not  due  to  Stratford, 
33 1 ;  Seraskier  (1853-4)  advocates  re¬ 
sistance  to  Russia,  326,  330-1,  346 ; 
plots  against  Sultan  (Sept.),  350-2, 
359;  (Dec.),  379-80.  Not  reliable 
as  a  witness,  323*,  n.  467,  472 
Mejliss  introduced  into  provinces,  evils 
of,  237-9.  Urquhart  on,  238, 
n*  358  ;  Barker  and  Moore  on, 
238  ;  Finn  on,  238* 

MenSikov,  Prince  Alexander  Sergevid, 
on  Russian  Special  Mission  to 
Constantinople  (1853),  304-32 

passim;  character,  306;  Cowley’s 
suggestion  rtf,  512  ;  his  instructions 
and  difficulties,  306-8  ;  his  first 
steps,  fall  of  Fuad,  308-10  ;  his 
demand  for  a  Sened^  315-6  j  scope 
of  his  demands  unimown  to  Strat¬ 
ford,  317-8;  settlement  of  Holy 
Places  dispute,  319  ;  the  demand 
of  May  5,  320-3  ;  summons 

Reschid,  323,  and  makes  him 


MenSikov — cont. 

Foreign  Secretary,  gets  Mehemet 
Ali  dismissed  (May  13),  323-5  ; 
final  struggle  and  failure,  325-9  ; 
his  departure,  329  * 

- Mollerus  on  his  blunders,  310,  and 

admissions,  320-1 

- his  connexion  with  Reschid, 

329-32;  n.  467,  471-2 
Menteschi,  Province,  misgovernment 
of,  239-40,  nn.  357-8 
Mctternich,  Prince,  Clement  Wences- 
las  Lothar,  Austrian  Chancellor 
(1824-48),  quoted  on  Turkey’s 
incapacity  for  reform  (1841),  243  f; 
and  on  Russian  advance  in  Asia,  8i 

- views  on  Unkiar  Skelessi  and  share 

in  Convention  of  Munchengratz 
(1833),  78-81  passim  ;  fails  to  get 
Russia  to  reveal  the  Convention, 
8 1  ;  and  to  induce  Palmerston  to 
agree  to  Four  Power  Pact  (1834), 
81-2,  n.  122  ;  prepared  to  inter¬ 
vene  with  England  against 
Mehemet  Ali  and  predicts  separa¬ 
tion  of  England  from  France,  io6, 
n.  157  ;  criticises  Ponsonby  and 
Palmerston  (1840),  138,  n.  198  ; 
calm  as  to  crisis  with  France  in 
June  (1841),  142-3  ;  on  danger  of 
French  isolation,  144 ;  rebuffed 
by  Russia  and  England  over 
guarantees  and  periodical  con¬ 
ferences  re  Turkey,  145-6 ;  his 
comment  on  Art.  VII  of  Kutchuk 
Kainardji,  n.  445-a,  467 

- omissions  in  Blue  Book  rtf,  430, 

Mentioned,  61,  246,  415-7 
Mohammed  the  Blind,  Kurdish 
Chieftain,  10,  n.  9 

Mollerus,  Baron,  Netherlands  Minister 
at  Constantinople  (1847-54), 
quoted,  310,  n.  466  ;  321,  n.  487  ; 
338,  n.  511;  350,  n.  529;  381*, 
w  505t. 

Moltke,  Field  Marshal,  at  Nezib,  104-5, 
n.  155 

- Major,  on  Turkish  Army,  30,  n.  48 

Monastir,  Longworth  on  bad  govern¬ 
ment  of,  240,  n.  358  ;  White’s 
mistake  about,  n.  359 
Moniteur  Oitomane  [vide  sub  Turkey, 
press] 

Montenegro  [vide  sub  Bosnia,  Herze¬ 
govina] 

- refuge  for  fugitives  from  Herze¬ 
govina,  209 ;  moral  importance  of, 
211  and  n.  ;  songs,  211  and  n., 
difference  between  those  of  M. 
and  Herzegovina,  n.  318  ;  plot  to 
kill  Gengid  Aga  hatched  in,  and 
executed,  209-1 1,  songs  celebrating 
the  event,  2 1 1  and  n. 
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Montenegro,  Czar  Nicholas  I  and, 

- Peter  II  Vladika  of  (1830- 

51),  2 10- 1,  457-c  ;  forces  raiders 

to  surrender  2abliak  (1835),  21 1  ; 
rashness  in  1848,  215.  Death, 

221 

_ Danilo  Vladika  (1851-60),  wishes 

to  secularise  Bishopric,  221 ;  sup¬ 
presses  revolt,  221-2.  Turks  make 
war  against  (1852),  222.  Leiningen 
Mission  on  behalf  of  (Jan.-Feb. 
1853),  peace  signed  (March  3, 
1853),  222  ;  Danilo  secularises  the 
principality,  222 

- - atrocities  in  (1852-3),  222* 

- boundaries  of,  Danilo’s  prudence 

re  (1856),  n.  331.  Statistics 
(1851  and  1910),  n.  322 
Moore,  Niven,  Consul  at  Beyrouth 
(1835),  at  Aleppo  (1841),  reap¬ 
pointed  Beyrouth  (Nov.  27,  1841)* 

On  Syria,  180,  n.  260  ;  on  the 
Druses,  439t>  44^  i  on  bad  work¬ 
ing  of  Mejliss,  238* 
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Napier,  Palmerston’s  regard  for,  and 
private  correspondence  with,  132, 
136,  497t 

- difficulties  with  Stopford,  490-2, 

498 


negotiation  with  Mehemet  Ah, 
his  Convention  (Nov,  27)  dis¬ 
avowed  by  Smith  and  Stopford, 
133-4,  partly  accepted  by  Palmer- 


Morning  Chronicle  (1840),  I33j  > 

on  Stopford  (1841),  138  J  (i843)> 
228 ;  whether  influenced  by 
Palmerston  (1844),  228*,  230  J 
(1844-5),  230*>  235* ;  (1846), 

152*  ;  (i853)»  375 
Morning  Herald  (1853),  374 
Morning  Post  (1853),  374>  n.  534 
Mustapha  V,  Sultan  (reigned  1807-8}, 
accedes,  6;  deposed  and  mur¬ 
dered,  7 

Mustapha  pasha  of  Albania,  oimnous 
movements  (1829),  55-6  ;  defeated 
by  Reschid  Mehemet  (1831),  206-7 
Mustapha  pasha,  Seraskier  in  Syria 
(1842),  188-90  ;  replaces  Mehemet 

Ali  as  G.V.  (May  1853),  324; 
missed  and  restored,  341 
Mustapha  the  Bairactar,  pasha  ot 
Rustchuk,  revolts  in  favour  of  Selim 
and  deposes  Mustapha  IV,  his 
aims  and  defeat,  6-7,  47*8 

Napier,  Commodore  (afterwards  Ad¬ 
miral),  Sir  Charles.  Character^ 

1 19;  inaccuracy  of,  123”^,  12b. 
Off  Beyrouth  (July-Aug.  1840), 
120,  490- 5 

(Sept.  10),  120-1  ;  captures  Sidon, 
122,  492  ;  victory  at  Ardaii 

heights  (Oct.  10),  123-6  ;  rashn^s 
of  his  proposal  to  advance  into 
interior,  492-3;  ^^^t  responsible 

for  Stopford’s  decision  to  attack 
Acre,  I27>  493“4  >  insubordina^ 
tion  during  the  bombardment  and 
reproof  by  Stopford,  128 


ston,  135.  At  Alexandria  (March 
7,  1841)  ;  his  admiration  for 

Mehemet  Ali,  139  ;  his  speech 
on  him  before  Ibrahim,  152-3. 
His  negotiation  with  the  Druses, 
n.  261,  439 

Napoleon  I,  Emperor  of  the  French 
(reigned  1804-14).^  Canning  on 
his  advance  in  Asia  (1798),  49; 
Emir  Beshir  and,  179;  declares 
Jerusalem  not  to  be  on  his  line  of 
march,  284  ;  pledge  as  to  in¬ 
tegrity  of  Turkey  (1807),  45,  n.  78  ; 
designs  on  Albania  and  Dalmatia, 
n.  78,  410,  and  re  Illyrian  move¬ 
ment,  n.  322,  449  ;  his  partition 
scheme  with  Russia  {vide  sub 
Treaties,  Tilsit],  48-9;  effect  of 
Treaty  of  Bucharest  on,  51 

Napoleon  III,  Prince-President  (1849- 
52),  Emperor  of  the  French 
(1852-70).  His  position  in  regard 
to  Latin  claims  280,  286. 

Coup  d^Hat  (Dec.  2,  1851),  effects 
at  Constantinople,  289  ;  his  per¬ 
sonal  intervention  in  Tripoli  in¬ 
cident  (1852),  293-4,  n.  ; 
Emperor  (Dec.  4),  Nicholas  refuses 
to  recognise  him,  297  >  Nesselrode 
denounces  him  to  Aberdeen,  298  \ 
he  returns  Russian  hostility,  3^^  > 
desire  for  Franco-British  Alliance 
(Feb.),  312,  n.  473  ;  sends  fleet  to 
Salamis  (March  25)?  excuses 
himself  for  doing  so  (29),  3^^"2  > 
praised  by  British  press  (May), 
335  ;  his  intervention  over  the 

‘  Vienna  Note,’  344  ’>  ^ 
to  send  the  fleets  to  Constantinople 

(July-Sept.),  352-3>  5o8  ; 
to  accept  ‘  Buol  project  (Uct.), 
Qcq  ;  his  threat  to  act  alone 
(Dec.  19),  and  effect  on  British 
Cabinet,  376-7,  Aberdeen  to  Que^ 
on  (Dec.  22),  513-5;  Napoleons 
explanation  of  his  words,  515-8. 

_ _ Baraguay  d’Hilliers  on  his  desire 

for  peace,  508  ^  c* 

Neale,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Edward  bt. 
John  (Consul  at  Varna,  1847-53, 
attached  to  Omer’s  staff,  1853), 

n.  552,  478  O  . 

Nejib  pasha,  character,  184,  n.  2btt  , 
Governor  of  Damascus  (1840-2}, 
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Ncjib  pasha — cont. 

stirs  up  Druses,  185,  187  ;  his  evil 
legacy  re  Djebail,  190-1  ;  trans¬ 
ferred  (April  1842),  1 88.  Governor 
of  Bagdad  (1842-9),  239;  n.  268, 
442 

Nesselrode,  Count  Charles,  Russian 
Chancellor  (1814-56).  On  status 
quo  (1829)  toDiebitsch  and  Lieven, 
57  ;  failed  to  secure  access  to 
Mediterranean  at  Adrianople 
(1829)  ;  denies  it  is  in  Unkiar 
Skelcssi  to  Lamb,  71,  n.  108; 
and  argues  against  it  to  Nicholas, 
n.  107,  413  ;  he  negotiates  with 
Metternich  at  Munchengralz 
(1833)3  294.  His  abrogation  of 
Unkiar  Skelcssi  (1839),  n.  214, 
433  ;  Nicholas  rejects  lus  advice 
re  Balkan  nationalities,  n.  372, 
457-9  ;  and  visit  of  Nicholas 
to  London  (1844).  His  view  of 
Aberdeen’s  commitment,  254, 
n.  374 ;  his  memo  and  the  ex¬ 
change  of  private  letters,  254-5, 
256-7,00.378-9;  his  view  in  1849 
of  the  commitment,  n.  378,  459. 
He  receives  a  warning  Irom 
Palmerston  (1848),  259.  His  in¬ 
struction  (1849)  to  enter  the 
Bosphorus,  and  view  expressed  to 
Nicholas  that  closing  the  Dar¬ 
danelles  is  most  important,  267, 
nn.  397-8  ;  his  view  (1851),  148, 
n.  220.  He  attempts  to  dissuade  the 
Czar  from  the  Seymour  conversa¬ 
tions  (1853),  his  objection  to  agree¬ 
ments  with  England,  271,  273  ; 
does  not  believe  in  imminent 
collapse  of  Turkey,  272,  His 
indignation  at  the  pro-French 
decision  at  Jerusalem  (Jan.),  303, 
n.  456  ;  would  have  preferred 
Orlov  as  Special  Ambassador,  205  ; 
his  instructions  to  MenSikov,  306, 
n.  462  ;  approves  war  preparations 
(Feb.),  304  ;  ultimatum  to  Turkey 
and  decision  to  occupy  the  Princi¬ 
palities  (June),  336,  339-40.  His 
ignorance  of  Kutchuk  Kainardji, 
467-9  ;  his  ‘  violent  interpretation  * 
of  the  ‘  Vienna  Note  *  (Sept.)  and 
French  and  British  indignation, 

349-50>  353>  4^9 ;  .  the  Czar’s 
attempt  to  abrogate  it,  355  ;  his 
lament  to  Gastelbajac  (Dec.  27), 
382  ;  his  reception  of  the  news 
of  the  entry  of  the  Allied  Fleet 
into  Black  Sea,  question  as  to 
whether  he  could  have  admitted 
them  on  other  terms,  n.  568,  477-8 
Nicholas  I,  Emperor  of  Russia  (reigned 
1 82 5-55),  character  and  appear- 


Nicholas  I — cont. 

ance,  54,  254,  271-2;  Gastelbajac 
on,  305  ;  Palmerston  on,  278 
(a)  xSsq-qy,  The  Turkish  War 
(1828-9),  55  y  bis  decision  to 
preserve  the  status  quo  in  Turkey 
(1829),  57-8  ;  his  maintenance  of 
this  principle  against  Mchemet  Ali 
(1839),  457*  ;  Nicholas’  account 
to  Ficquelmont  (Feb.  1833),  67-8  ; 
his  First  Partition  Plan,  n.  410,  461, 
help  offerccl  to  Mahmud  and 
accepted,  sends  Russians  on  the 
Bosphorus  (Feb.-July).  His  ac¬ 
count  of  tlie  Treaty  of  Unkiar 
Skelcssi,  69,  n.  106;  72;  Nessel¬ 
rode’s  appeal  to  him  re  (1838), 
n.  107,  413.  His  meeting  with 
Metternich  and  Convention  of 
Munchengriitz  (1833),  79-8o.  His 
indiscretion  over  Persia  (1838),  94. 
Not  friendly  to  Mchemet  Ali  (1839), 
97.  Of  use  to  Europe  (1840),  112  ; 
omissions  in  Blue  Books  (1839-40) 
re,  430.  The  Second  Partition  Plan 
(1840),  n.  410,  461.  His  view  as  to 
the  Straits  Convention  closing  Dar¬ 
danelles  and  Bosphorus,  148,  n.  220 
[h)  1840-4.  The  Conversations  with 
Clnnricardc  and  Aberdeen.  His  fear  of 
France,  and  desire  to  separate  her 
from  England  (18.40),  his  overture 
to  Clanricardc  and  Palmerston’s 
reply,  251-3.  His  inability  to  learn 
by  one  example,  his  visit  to 
England  and  conversations  with 
Aberdeen  (18.44),  253-4.  The 
Czar’s  talk  with  Wellington,  256*. 
Aberdeen  does  not  believe  in 
imminent  dissolution  of  Turkish 
Empire,  255,  but  Gzar  attempts  to 
bind  him  by  Nesselrode  Memo  and 
private  letters,  255-7 
(c)  Crisis  of  1848-g.  His  circular  on 
occupying  the  Principalities  (1848), 
259.  His  demand  for  the  Hun¬ 
garian  refugees  (1849),  262  ;  his 
reception  of  the  Fuad  Mission  and 
decision  for  peace,  267-8 ;  his 
criticism  of  Stratford,  268 
{d)  His  attitude  towards  Balkan  nation¬ 
alities,  refusal  to  stir  up  revolution 
among  them,  n.  372,  457-9 
(c)  The  Holy  Places  Dispute,  1850-2. 
His  dependence  on  Russian  public 
opinion,  287,  n.  428  ;  his  letter  to 
the  Sultan  (Sept.  13,  1851),  288; 
his  wrath  at  the  pro-French 
decision  at  Jerusalem  (Dec.  1852), 
and  refusal  to  recognise  Napoleon 
as  Emperor  (Jan.  1853),  297.  His 
desire  once  again  to  separate 
France  from  England,  298 
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(f)  Aberdeen  and  Seymour,  1832^3.  His 
contempt  for  Aberdeen’s  fear  of 
Napoleon,  298-9  ;  his  desire  to  use 
Aberdeen  to  keep  England  out  of 
war,  299,  Palmerston’s  criticism 
of  their  policy,  300,  n.  452  ;  serious 
results  of  this  error,  378.  His 
approach  to  Aberdeen  through 
Seymour,  272-7  ;  difference  from 
his  views  as  given  to  Paskievid, 
277**  Third  Partition  Plan, 

n.  410,  461.  His  comments  on 
Russell’s  despatch  quoted,  274-5  ; 
Seymour’s  suspicion  of  him  at  the 
time,  but  Aberdeen,  Palmerston 
and  Clarendon  believed  in  him, 
278  j  later  legend  of  his  wicked¬ 
ness,  278 

{g)  The  origins  of  the  Crimean  War,  Feb, 
1833-Feb.  1834,  Leiningen  Mission, 
letter  to  Franz  Joseph  containing 
Nicholas’  offer  to  support  by  arms, 
303* ;  effect  of  success  of  mission  on, 
301.  He  explains  need  of  dealing 
firmly  with  Turks  to  Gastelbajac, 
though  against  war  (Jan.),  303-4, 
307  ;  the  dangers  of*  bluff,’  305  ;  his 
view  of  MenSikov’s  Mission,  305-5. 
His  pleasure  because  England  will 
not  move  her  fleet  (March),  313 ; 
friendly  feeling  towards  him  over 
Holy  Places  in  Stratford’s  in¬ 
structions,  315  ;  as  also  from 
Stratford  at  first,  317  ,*  he  tells 
MenSikov  there  should  be  ‘  a  crisis 
of  compulsion,’  316.  His  hatred 
of  Stratford,  321,  330.  He  orders 
troops  to  move  into  the  Principali¬ 
ties  (May  27),  333;  British  desire 
to  save  his  face,  334,  336 ;  *  Vienna 
Note  *  designed  for  this  purpose, 
343-5  ;  he  accepts  the  note  (Aug.  5), 
343.  His  attempts  to  explain  away 
Nesselrode’s  ‘  violent  interpreta¬ 
tion  ’  at  Olmiitz,  Palmerston  and 
Russell’s  suspicions  and  rejection 
of  his  offer  (Oct.),  355-6.  His 
rejoicing  at  Sinope,  public  indigna¬ 
tion  in  France  and  England,  373  ; 
his  claim  to  have  resisted  Russian 
public  opinion  (Dec.  12),  382  ; 
question  of  whether  he  would  have 
admitted  a  Franco-British  squad¬ 
ron  in  the  Black  Sea,  n.  568, 477-8  ; 
his  refusal  to  accept  the  terms  as 
offered,  383  ;  the  Orlov  Mission 
(Feb.  1854),  rupture  and  war, 
384-7.  His  ignorance  as  to  the 
terms  of  Kutchuk  Kainardji,  467, 
and  admission  (1854)  4^9* 

Ultimate  question  of  Nicholas’ 
responsibility,  51 1-3 
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Nouri  pasha,  Turkish  M.F.A.  ad  int, 
( 1 838-9) ,  rejects  Palmerston’s 
Draft  Treaty,  99  ;  n.  146,  422 
Nyevelt,  Baron  von,  Dutch  Minister  at 
Constantinople  (1826-9),  quoted, 
40,  n.  70 ;  n.  23,  402 


Omer  pasha,  Michael  Lotis  (1809-68), 
the  Serdar  Ekrem,  renegade  Groat 
in  Turkish  service,  bibliography, 
n.  323,  450 ;  early  life  and 
character,  215-6 

(a)  Under  Napier  (1840)  :  sent  to  out¬ 
flank  Ibrahim,  1 24  ;  danger  of  the 
movement,  125  ;  its  complete  suc¬ 
cess  at  battle  of  Ardali  heights 
(Oct.  lo),  125,  n.  176 

(b)  In  command  in  Lebanon  and  Syria 
(1842),  187;  his  treachery,  revolt 
of  Druses,  who  besiege  him  in 
Beit-ed-Din  (Oct.),  recalled,  190 

(c)  Rule  in  Bosnia  (1850-2),  forces  at 
his  command,  victory  at  Jezero 
(March  1850),  217  ;  his  resolve  to 
enforce  the  Tanzimat,  216 ;  he 
improves  the  administration  and 
antagonises  Austria,  217-8  ;  flight 
of  refugees  to  Croatia,  Austria 
demands  his  recall,  Aali’s  alleged 
reply,  220,  n.  328  ;  British  attitude 
to  (1850),  220,  and  (1852),  220-1. 
His  attack  on  Montenegro  ( 1 852-3) , 
221-2;  the  Leiningen  Mission 
obtains  his  recall,  his  comment, 
222,  n.  333 

(d)  His  command  on  the  Danube  (1853). 
Thinks  war  better  than  inaction 
(Sept.),  350,  n.  530  ;  364  ;  orders 
hostilities  to  be  drferred  (Oct.  19), 
365,  n.  553  ;  he  *  burst  the  bubble  ’ 
and  begins  hostilities  at  Tutrakhan 
(Oct.  23),  365;  question  of  his 
good  faith,  Stratford’s  disbelief  in, 
365,  n-  555 ;  his  further  successes, 

369 

Orlov,  Count  Alexis,  negotiator  of 
Treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi  [vide  sub 
Treaties,  etc.],  69-70,  72,  n.  106  ; 
and  Miinchengratz,  80.  On  crisis 
of  1848  in  Principalities,  259, 
n.  384;  on  1853  crisis,  305; 
n.  445-d,  469  ;  failure  of  mission 
to  Vienna  (1854),  383 

Oz6rov,  M.,  Russian  chargi  d'affaires  at 
Constantinople  (1852-3),  on  Greek 
firman,  291,  n.  437  ;  his  imwisdom 
in  quoting  Art.  VII  of  Kutchuk 
Kainardji  (Dec.  1852),  295-6 ; 
Stratford  remonstrates  with  (April 
1853),  319*  482 
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pAorjT,  Sir  Arthur,  Ambassador  on 
Special  Mission  to  (loustantinople 
(1807),  Canning’s  instructions  to, 
46,  nn.  80-1 

Palmerston,  Henry  John  Temple,  3r<l 
Viscount,  character  and  relation 
to  Canning,  59-80  ;  views  on 
constitutionalism,  (Jo-i.  Anxious 
to  extend  IVonticrs  oC  (ircece,  hut 
not  for  war  with  Russia  in  delencc 
of  Turkey  (i8'J!8-3o),  59,  n.  98  ;  (>(>. 
Af.T./l.  (1830-4.,  1834-41).  His 

acquiescence  in  France’s  occupation 
of  Algiers  ami  d<*lerxi\ination  to 
repel  her  from  Tunis  and  Morocco, 
Gu,  n.  I ox  ;  86 

(a)  Crisis  of  Unkinr  Skdmi  (in^x-G)  ; 
refusal  to  aid  'Furkey  by  anus 
(1831^-3),  reasons  for  this  course, 
63-4;  desire  to  kce.p  France  and 
Russia  separate,  74 ;  Franco-british 
co-operation  to  restrict  Russia’s 
influexice  to  restrain  Mahmud’s 
aggression,  85,  n.  104 ;  joint 
attempt  to  prevent  ratification  of 
Uukiar  Skelcssi,  Russia’.s  reply, 
71-2.  Palmerston  on  integrity  of 
Turkey  (July  ii,  1833),  73,  axid 
utterances  in  King’s  Sp<u'eh<‘s,  77  ; 
his  deep  suspicions  of  Russia, 
quoted,  72,  n.  no,  76,  n.  115,  77. 
Issues  *  discretionary  orders  ’  to 
Ponsonby  (1834),  7^  ;  reversed  by 
Wellington,  77 ;  Palmerston  re¬ 
issues  them  in  milder  form  (1838), 

77 

- suspects  Mcttenxich’.s  overture  re 

Four-Power  Pact,  81* 

(b)  Crisis  of 

xSsS-g.  Reschid’s  mission  and  Tur¬ 
key’s  request  for  alliance  against 
Mehemct  Ali,  Palmerston’s  rea¬ 
sons  for  refusal,  98-9,  nn.  145-8 
xS^g,  His  strong  views  on  Mehemct 
Ali,  89-90,  nn.  127-8  ;  erroneous 
view  as  to  his  design  to  be  Caliph, 
96,  m  142;  422.  His  plans  for  his 
defeat,  91-2  ;  on  Diarbckir  as  the 
key  of  Asia,  93  ;  suspicions  of 
Russia  in  Asia  Minor  and  Persia, 
93-4  ;  his  reasons  for  preferring 
Turkey  to  Mehemct  Ali,  93-6 ; 
occupies  Aden,  96,  n.  141  ;  and 
suspicion  of  Mehemct  Ali  in  Red 
Sea  and  Iraq,  94-6.  Hears  of 
Ibrahim’s  victory  at  Nezib 
(July),  106 ;  c^uoted  on  danger  of 
a  Franco-British  fleet  in  Black 
Sea  (July),  427*  j  reproves 
Campbell  at  Cairo  (July),  and 
removes  him  (Sept.),  107 ;  on 
Agreement  of  Five  Powers 
(July  27)  as  ‘an  epoch'  in 


Pal  mers  ton— 

Levant  hi.story,  108  ;  becomes 
convinced  that  France  will  not 
use  force  (Aug.),  106;  quoted 
on  resolve  to  resist  Gallo- 
Kgyptiaii  in  Brest  (Aug.),  106-7, 
u.  1 58  ;  the  ‘  Sebastiani  offer  ’ 
to  France  (8ept.-Oct.),  113, 
n.  I  (>9^481-  ^^(fprochement'wiih 
Russia  —  Brunnow,  97,  430  ; 
order.s  British  Beet  back  from 
Besika  Bay,  109,  n.  164 
/(9./0.  Negotiations  with  France, 
Jan.-June,  renewed  ‘  Sebiistiani 
oiler,’  1 13-4,  431  ;  oilers  to  resign 
on  Habinet  decision  for  Con¬ 
vention  and  on  proposed 
measures  (July  9),  1x3,  xx.^*, 
X  If) ;  terms  of  Convention  (July 
L''))j  *15-8;  instructions  to 

Stopford  (July  16),  488-9;  his 
idea  of  .strategy  (Sept.  10), 
491-2  ;  niake.s  Smith  inde¬ 
pendent  of  Stopford,  4933:  ; 
order.s  attaek  on  Acre  (Oct.  5), 
*-7'493".^)  i  But  Stopford  a.ssumcs 
re.si>(>nsibility,  4 (>5.  Palmerston’s 
private  correspondence  with 
Napier,  136,  4973* ;  situation 
with  France  (Oct.),  130-1  ;  view 
that  relircimait  of 'Phiers  ensure.s 
peace  (Oct.  27),  131,  n,  186. 
Hears  of  deposition  of  Mchcmct 
Ali  and  British  successes,  in¬ 
struction  to  Ponsonby  (Oct.  15), 
131,  revised  (Nov.  x^),  132. 
Recalls  Smith  for  criticising 
Napier,  132,  495  ;  estimate  of  his 
contribution  to  military  and 
naval  success  in  1840,  497-8. 
His  partial  approval  of  Napier’s 
Ckmvention  (Dec.  14),  136; 
strong  despatch  to  Ponsonby 
(Dec.  17),  X38 

Mcttcrnich’s  criticisms  of, 
138  ;  deprecates  Ponsonby's 
attitude,  138  ;  condemns  Sul¬ 
tan’s  firman  of  Feb.  13,  139  ; 
rapprochement  to  France  and 
tedious  negotiations,  140-3;  the 
Straits  Convention  signed  (July 
13)-  Palmerston  on  abrogation 
of  Unkiar  Skclessi,  145,  n.  214; 
147  ;  refuses  a  guarantee,  145, 
and  to  allow  Black  Sea  to  be 
closed  in  war  time,  147  ;  on  in¬ 
terpretations  of  Art.  II,  147, 
n.  2x8  ;  (1849),  266,  n.  396; 
his  claim  for  entry  of  British 
squadron  (X841),  148,  n.  221  ; 
(1849),  149  ;  speech  on  Ibrahim 
and  Mehemet  Ali  ( x  846)  ,153,  and 
on  causes  of  success  (1847),  xyo* 
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Palmerston  and  internal  conditions  in  Turkey. 

Army,  under  Mahmud,  criticisms  of, 
30,  nn.  47,  49 ;  under  Abdul 
Medjid,  i66,  n.  247 

Bosnia,  condemns  Turkish  outrages 
in  (1850),  220,  n.  329 

Commerce,  remonstrates  against 
monopolies  (1833),  32-3,  and 

obtains  Commercial  Convention 
(1838),  36-8  ;  defence  of  his 
measures  against  Urquhart,  39, 
n.  68 

Druses,  connexion  with,  n.  261, 

439-41 

Jews,  Palestine  policy  and  Zionism, 

443-5  ^ 

Reform  (1839-41),  supports,  162, 
186,  n.  274;  and  Reschid,  163, 
n.  237  ;  and  Stratford,  230-1,  235 ; 
abandons  cause  (1851),  242 

(c)  Crisis  of  i848~g.  On  Russian  in¬ 
vasion  of  Principalities,  250-9  ;  on 
Hungarian  Refugees,  26o-70/>aw2m, 
and  App.  IV 

{d)  Home  Secretary,  1833-5.  Views 
on  Kutchuk-Kainardji,  Art.  VII, 
469  ;  as  member  of  the  efficient 
Cabinet  decides  against  moving 
British  fleet  (March  1853),  31 1-2  ; 
friendly  to  Nicholas  after  his  con¬ 
versations  (April),  270  ;  supports 
fleet  at  Besika  Bay  (May  31),  335. 
Wishes  fleet  sent  to  Constantinople 
after  invasion  of  Principalities 
(June-July),  letters  on,  337 ;  view 
that  this  policy  might  have  suc¬ 
ceeded,  338,  367  ;  not  inspired  by 
Stratford,  339.  Concurs  in  Russell’s 
Memo  (Sept.  3)  and  agrees  to 
pressing  ‘  Vienna  Note  *  (Sept.  i6), 
353  ;  suspects  meeting  at  Olmiitz, 
355  9  wants  fleet  in  Black  Sea 
(Oct.  30),  358  ;  Lady  Palmerston 
on  his  good  luck,  366,  n.  556  ; 
failure  of  his  attempt  to  ‘  bully,’ 
366-7  ;  indignation  at  Sinope  and 
resignation  (Dec.  14),  374,  Disraeli 
on,  375  ;  his  return  to  the  Cabinet, 
letter  to  Clarendon  (Dec.  27), 
predicting  war  in  May,  1854, 
382* 

Parker,  Admiral  Sir  William,  com¬ 
manding  British  Mediterranean 
Squadron  in  1849,  reaches  Besika 
Bay  Oct.  27,  264.  Question  of 
going  up  to  the  Narrows,  Strat¬ 
ford’s  doubts,  502  ;  Calvert’s  in¬ 
sistence,  265,  502-3  ;  and  Parker’s 
decision,  265-6,  499-506  passim ; 
Parker’s  action  bona  fide,  502-5  ; 
Calvert’s  open  to  question,  505-6  ; 
the  action  not  defended  by 
Palmerston,  266-7 
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Paskievi<5,  Russian  Field-Marshal,  mes¬ 
sage  as  to  crushing  of  Hungarian 
revolt,  259  ;  difference  between 
Nicholas’  confidences  to,  and  to 
Seymour  (1853),  277*  ;  n.  410, 461 
Patriarch,  Latin,  of  Jerusalem,  sent  to 
reside  by  Pius  IX  (1847),  284-5 
[vide  also  Joseph  Valerga] 
Patriarchs,  the  Four  Orthodox,  coequal 
in  power,  282  ;  joint  protest  to 
Pius  IX  (1848),  285,  n.  421  ; 
Mensikov  makes  demands  that 
they  be  irremovable  (1853),  3^ 5'^ 9 
318,  but  withdraws  it,  319 

- of  Alexandria,  282 

- of  Antioch,  282 

- of  Constantinople,  powers,  n.  416-a, 

462  ;  allowed  to  tax  Orthodox  for 
debt  on  Holy  Sepulchre  (1832-4), 

281  ;  purity  of  election  granted, 
22  ;  relation  to  other  patriarchs, 

282 

- hung  by  Mahmud  (1821),  14,  22 

- firman  promised  and  given  by 

Abdul  Medjid  (May-June  1853), 

327,  340 

- of  Jerusalem,  relation  to  that  of 

Constantinople,  282  [vide  also 
sub  Cyril],  assumes  residence 
(1843),  282,  n.  416 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  Prime  Minister,  on 
Pitt’s  guarantee  Treaty,  44,  n.  77  ; 
will  not  support  Turkey  by  arms 
(1828),  54;  remonstrates  against 
King’s  Speech  (1834),  77  ;  friendly 
reply  to  Guizot  (1841),  151,0.225; 
connexion  with  Nicholas  and  the 
Nesselrode  Memo  (1844),  254, 
256* 

Persia,  Ponsonby  on  Russia  urging 
Turkey  to  attack,  n.  148,  423 

- Russia’s  intrigues  in  (1837-8),  94  ; 

abandoned  (1839),  97 
Persian  Gulf,  Mehemet  Ali  and  Pal¬ 
merston,  and,  94-6 

Pertev,  pasha  (d.  1837),  first  Turkish 
prime  minister  (1836-7),  his  exe¬ 
cution  ordered  by  Mahmud,  24*5  > 
Reschid’s  loyalty  to,  25-6  ;  a  poet, 
25  ;  quoted,  23 

Peter  II,  Prince-Bishop  of  Montenegro 
(reigned  1830-51),  prudence  of 
(1840),  201,  210-1  ;  rashness  in 
1848,  215  ;  death,  221 
Piaster,  figures  illustrating  value  of 
(1814-42),  n.  53,  405 
Pisani,  Count  F.,  British  dragoman 
at  Constantinople,  quoted,  220, 
n.  328;  n.  516,  474  ;  letter  on 
French  demand  (1842)  to  repair 
Holy  Sepulchre,  n.  425,  4^3 
Pitt,  William,  ist  Earl  of  Chatham,  on 
Turkey,  43 
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Pitt,  William,  the  younpjcr,  on  Turkey 
and  Oczakov  (i7n0»  43-4>  73? 

his  guarantee  Treaty  (171)9) 

Pecl^s  interpretation  of,  4.1.,  nn. 
76-7 ;  46 

Pius  IX,  Pope  (reigned  1846-78),  sends 
Latin  patriarch  to  Jerusalem 
(1847),  encyclical  to  Orthodox 
Church,  rcmonsl  ranee  by  four 
patriarchs,  285,  n.  425  ;  moderate 
over  Holy  Places,  286 

Ponsonby,  John,  Baron,  later  Viscount, 
Ambassador  at  Constantinople 
(1833-41),  character,  indoletia', 
35j  3^?  Metternich  on,  138  ;  in¬ 
fluence  on  Sultan,  33,  n.  39  ;  sigiis 
Commercial  Convention  (Aug.  t6, 
1838),  36,  n.  62  ;  on  Bulw<'r,  3t> ; 
on  Urquhart,  408  ;  susp(*cts  Rus¬ 
sian  designs  in  Iraq,  99,  n.  148  ; 
his  Rnssophobia  censured  by  M<'l- 
bourne,  73,  n.  112  ;  his  criticism 
quoted  (1836),  73,  n.  113  ;  and 
desire  to  enter  Black  Sea,  78,  n.  n  4 ; 
discretionary  orders  to  (1834),  7ti, 
reversed  by  Wellington  and  rt‘- 
newed  in  milder  form  by  Palmer¬ 
ston  (1836),  77  ;  Ponsonby  repri¬ 
manded  (183B),  77 

Kails  to  s(*cur(r  'IVt'aty  with 
Turkey,  99  ;  question  as  to  his 
wanting  war,  99-100,  423-4  ;  and 
fomenting  rebellion  in  Syria,  424-3, 
481-2  ;  thinks  Ibrahim  the  aggres¬ 
sor,  103  ;  views  on  French  ancl  sur¬ 
render  (}f  Turkish  ne(‘t,  423  ;  he  se¬ 
cures  collective  note  of  Fiv<‘  Pow<n-s 
(July  27)  and  rejects  M<4iernet 
All’s  demands,  108-9 ;  oIBts  to 
support  Rescind  with  fleet  (Sept.), 
109  ;  notes  French  desire  to  back 
out,  no 

1840,  Receives  news  of  Convention 
of  July  15  and  intention  to  coerce 
MehcmetAIi,  118-9;  measures 
taken,  120,  490,  497  ;  recalls 
Hodges  from  Cairo  and  announces 
Mchcmet  AH’s  deposition  (Sept.  1 4) , 
131 ;  instructions  of  Palmerston  to 
(Oct.  13,  Nov.  14),  131-2.  He 
refuses  to  accept  Napier’s  Con¬ 
vention  with  Mehcmct  Ali,  133-4 

1B41.  Action  in  December  (1840) 
not  approved  by  Palmerston,  138  ; 
his  opposition  to  hereditary  tenure 
for  Mehemet  AH  and  its  unfortunate 
effect  on  the^rman  of  Feb.  13,  139  ; 
Palmerston  orders  him  to  *  finish  * 
(April  ro),  142 ;  new  firman  sent 
and  settlement  with  Mehemet  AH 
effected  (June),  143 

- -  Reform  :  on  Gulhani  decree,  162, 

164  ;  on  Christians  in  Syria,  163 ; 


Ponsonby-  -amt. 

backs  Rescind,  184,  n.  240,  but 
denounces  his  agents,  163  ;  sup- 
p(n-ts  reorganisation  of  army,  166, 
n.  248;  187,  n.  248 
PirsSy  Disraeli’s  organ,  on  Sinope,  375 
Press,  British  {vide  sub  Daily  Jfews, 
Manchester  Guardian.,  Alorninj^  Chro¬ 
nicle,  Morriitm  Herald^  Press,  Times] 
Press,  French  {ride  sub  PVance,  influence 
of  Pr(*ss] 

Pr<‘ss,  Turkish  {ride  .mb  Turkey] 
Priiu'ipalitics,  (he  (Moldavia  and  Wal- 
lachia),  Rtissi.an,  and  designs  on, 
48-()  ;  Mahmud  rc<‘overs  (1812), 
30-1  ;  Alcx.ander's  j)l;ui  re  (1824), 
38 ;  iiow  a(l‘ec((‘d  by  'Freaty  of 
Adrianoph*  (1829),  3f>i  .98  ;  Mot- 
lernich  vainly  asks  Palmerston  to 
protc<'(  (183.1.),  8r,  n.  124 

- revolnlion  of,  i8,j.8-(),  and  Bibesco 

deposed  in  Wallac'hia,  238.  Russia 
occupies  them,  Palmerston  ap¬ 
proves  (1848),  23c),  n.  384;  evacu¬ 
ated  (1831),  287.  Ni(‘hc)las’  views 
on  (1833),  to  be  Riissian,  277. 
IHs  decision  to  ()cc\ipy  (May  27), 
888'  8!d^  88f)"-H‘  British  Cabinet 
de(’liues  tt>  go  (o  war  over,  337; 
Palnu’rston's  wish  toscaid  tlie  fleet, 
337-8  ;  Clarendon  and,  344  ; 
Nicholas  discusses  evacuation 
(Sept.),  333  ;  efleel  of  the  occupa¬ 
tion  in  i.*ausing  the  war,  512 
Prok<'seh-Ost<*n,  Anton,  Count  von, 
Austrian  diidomat.  Scheme  of  a 
Calii>hate  and  M(‘hem<U  Ali, 
Mett<‘rnich  disavows,  n.  I.p2,  419- 
21  ;  an  ovc‘rtm*e  of  Nicholas  (1833), 

'■^70 

Protestimts  in  'J'urkish  Empire,  Strat¬ 
ford  made  a  jnillet  owing  to  (1830), 
229  ;  statistics  (1877),  n.  3.44 
Prussia,  WilUaTu,  Crown  Prince  of, 
present  at  Munch«‘ngr;it/  (1833), 
M<;tternich  on  Prussia,  71)  ;  con¬ 
curs  in  FivoPower  Agreement 
(July  27,  1839),  loB;  Convention 
oY  (July  13, ‘1840),  it4T>?  Btraits 
Convention  (July  13,  i840»  *44  »* 
d(‘s(Tibt*d  as  a  Luke-warm  in 
Apostasy  question  (1843),  228 ; 
Iter  part  at  Viruma  and  Constan¬ 
tinople  (May  1853),  328,  339, 

343 

- Anglo-Prussian  Bishopric  at  Jeru¬ 
salem,  n,  273,  443 
Purse  to  piaster,  ratio  of,  n.  53,  405 

Rauf PASXiA, F.  (i840»  *^3?  deposed, 
164;  restored  (1842),  189,  224; 
on  Aposta.sy,  225,  n.  335 
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Rayas,  meaning  of,  388 ;  and  Mahmud 
and,  2U-3  ;  later  policy  of  tolera' 
tion,  40-1  ;  Palmerston  on  effects 
on,  in  ComnKU'cial  Convention, 
39*  ;  and  Abdul  Medjid,  Gulhani 
Decree  (1839),  iGi  ;  position  in 
Apostasy  question,  225 ;  repre¬ 
sentation  on  Mrjlisscs  useless, 
237-9  ;  but  some  improvement, 
240 

dc  R(»deliffe,  Viscount  (formerly  Sir 
Stratford  Canning),  character  and 
appearance,  243,  317.  Secretary 
of  hhnbassy  and  Minister  ad  interim 
at  Constantinople  (1809-12),  and 
negotiation  of  Treaty  of  Bucharest, 

49-51 

(a)  Amlfo^rsador  on  Special  Mission 
(1832),  received  by  Mahmud,  21 ; 
wislies  to  fight  Mchemct  Ali,  63-4  ,* 
in  Parliament  (1837),  and  Vixen 
affair,  230.  Ambassador  (1842-52), 
arrived  Jan.  2  r,  1842,  223  ;  his  con¬ 
nexion  with  Reschid  and  Gulhani 
Decree,  164-5;  4^2;  n.  227, 

43G.  7'he  Apostasy  question 
(1842-5),  224-9;  relief  to  Pro¬ 
testants  (1850);  these  measures 
not  wholly  approved  by  Aberdeen 
or  by  the  British  public,  227-8  ; 
difficulty  of  enforcing  religious 
reform,  229.  The  second  phase  of 
reform  (1846-52),  Palmerston  on 
Stratford’s  policy,  230-x.  Strat¬ 
ford  on  need  of  commercial  reform, 
232  ;  his  influence  in  abolishing  the 
slave  trade  and  haraich,  235  ;  failure 
to  place  Christian  evidence  on  a 
level  with  Mussulman,  235,  except 
in  Lebanon,  235 

{b)  Activities  in  Lebanon  and  Syria 
(1842-52)  [vide  sub  Lebanon] 

(r)  Crisis  of  184^.  Stratford  does  not 
recommend  a  limitation  of  the 
Sultan’s  power  (1849),  n.  227, 
436;  Hungarian  Refugees  question: 
Stratford  asks  for  aid  (Sept.  17), 
262-3 ;  Palmerston  promises  it 
(Oct.  2-7),  263-4  ;  Stratford  and 
summoning  the  fleet,  his  blunder, 
264-5  ;  overruled  by  Palmerston, 
26C,  n.  396 ;  merits  of  the  question, 
App.  IV  passim.  Stratford  recom¬ 
mends  a  Turco-British  Alliance 
(Nov.),  Palmerston  refuses,  269, 
n.  401 

[d)  Last  phase  of^  Reform  struggle 
(1850-2).  Prestige  of  Stratford, 
Abdul  Medjid’s  assurances  to 
(Sept.  1850),  241,  n.  361 ;  he 
abandons  hope  (1851).  Stratford’s 
method  of  impressing  orientals 
compared  with  that  of  T.  E. 
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de  Rcdcliffe— 

Lawrence,  242-3  ;  his  loss  of  faith 
in  Reschid,  244 ;  Stratford  leaves 
in  despair  (June  1852),  243,  n.  364 

(tf)  Holy  Places  dispute  and  crisis  of  i8^g. 
Thinks  the  *  French  note  ’  equit¬ 
able  (Feb.  1852),  291  ;  reap¬ 
pointed  (Jan.  1853),  313*  and 
instructions  (Feb.  25),  314-5 ; 
arrives  (April  5),  well  disposed  to 
Russia,  315-7;  Holy  Places  the 
sole  issue  and  settled,  317-9 ; 
MenSikov  demands  the  Sened 
(May  5),  and  breaks  with  Strat¬ 
ford^  (May  9),  320-2  ;  Stratford’s 
audience  with  the  Sultan  (May  9), 
322-3 ;  MenSikov’s  audience 
(May  13),  Mehemet  Ali  dismissed, 
Reschid  made  M.F.A.,  not  desired 
by  Stratford,  318,  324.  Reschid 
turns  for  aid  to  Stratford  (May  14), 
325  ;  Reschid’s  dubious  conduct, 
325-6  ;  Stratford’s  private  advice 
rejected  (May  20),  328-9 ;  relation 
of  Stratford  to  Reschid,  n.  467, 
471-2  ;  the  latter’s  unreliability, 
331,  n.  501  ;  Russian  enmity  to 
Nicholas  on,  321,  330;  MenSikov 
on,  321 ;  Nesselrode  on,  330. 
Stratford  opposed  to  fleet  being 
despatched  to  Besika  Bay  (May), 
336,  n.  505  ;  339.  Stratford  sum¬ 
mons  the  Ambassadors’  Conference 
(May  19),  he  privately  advises 
Turks,  328,  339 

‘  Vienna  JMote  ’  period  (July-Aug.) . 
Advises  Turks  not  to  go  to  war 
over  invasion  of  Principalities 
(July  7)  and  restores  Reschid  to 
office  (July  9),  340-1 ;  Reschid 
refuses  Nesselrode’s  terms  and 
produces  ‘  Turkish  ultimatum  * 
(July  20),  341-2.  The  Four  Powers 
urge  the  ‘  Vienna  Note,’  accepted 
by  Russia  (Aug.  5),  amended  by 
Turks  (Aug.  19),  343  ;  Stratford’s 
efforts  to  secure  acceptance,  346*  ; 
question  of  his  good  faith,  343, 
347  ;  Clarendon  contemplates  get¬ 
ting  him  to  resign  (Aug.),  348, 
n.  526  ;  Clarendon’s  later  admis¬ 
sion  re,  n.  524,  474 

Last  effort  for  peace  (Sept.-Dec.). 
Stratford  and  the^  sedition  at 
Constantinople,  he  limits  the  rein¬ 
forcement  to  four  steamers  (Sept), 
350-2,  359 ;  Turkish  war  fever, 
change  in  Reschid’s  tone  to,  359“ 
60  ;  Stratford  sends  away  British 
steamers,  French  remain,  he  re¬ 
fuses  to  sec  Sultan  (Sept.  27),  36(>i ; 
fails  to  prevent  Turkish  decIaratK® 
of  war  (Oct  4),  and  delays 
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dc  RcdcliflR^ — cont, 

executing;  Clarendon’s  order  to 
summon  fleet,  3r,,[,,  35fl-(),  3(11,  to 
allow  for  Ohnutz  overture,  3()‘^  ; 
yields  to  French  insistence  and 
summons  fleet  to  Constantinople 
(Oct.  20),  3()!4-3  ;  obtains  audienc<! 
with  Sultan,  fails  to  get  pron\ise  of 
reform,  363,  but  obtains  prolonga¬ 
tion  of  suspension  of  hostilities 
(Oct.  21),  3^4;  Omcr  attacks  the 
Russians  (Oct.  23),  Stratfu'd 
svisi)ccts  (^mer,  3(13,  n.  333 ;  he 
makes  a  furth<‘r  i)eac<'  pro]iosal 
and  a  pacifle.  speecli  (Oct.  u.j), 
Sflfl-f)  'y  pr('V<‘nts  provocative 
Turkish  cruise*  in  Black  Sea,  3()9  ; 
Lyons  rejjorts  him  all  (or  peace, 
not  responsible  f<ir  sending  'Furkish 
squadron  to  Sinope,  370  ;  <Iecides 
not  to  send  fleet  into  Blaek  Sea, 
37'*2“3  j  presses  the  last  ))rare 
proposal,  the  eleventh  (Dee.), 
helps  to  suppress  a  new  sedition, 
37()-B()  ;  gets  peace  proposals 
aecepted  (Dec.  31),  3B0  ;  decides 
in  prineij)l(*  to  send  fl<'et  into 
Illaek  S<‘a  (Dee.  13),  n'ceives 
Clar<‘ndou’s  m'w  order  (Jan.  3, 
1H34),  sends  fleet  (Jan.  3),  3H0-1 

- Clarendon’s  letters  rr,  33(1,  3.JH, 

srvi, 

- Palmerston’s  letters  to  (Oct.  30), 

35a,  n.  5<i.G 

- Nicholas’  hatred  of,  yflB,  321, 330 

Reform  in  Turkey  [vide  sub  l’urkey| 
Rescind  Mehemct  pasha  (d.  iB3b), 
GnV,  (1830-4),  defeats  Mustapha 
of  Albania  and  Hussein  ‘  the 
Dragon  of  Bosnia’  (1B31),  207, 
n.  317  ;  defeated  by  Ibrahim  and 
captured  at  Kouieh  (1832),  83; 
Seraskier  in  Asia  Minor  '( 1 834-1  i), 
subdues  Kurds  and  builds  roads, 
lo-ii,  27,  421 

Reschid  Mustapha  pasha  (1802-38), 
character,  ^  compared  with  Mah¬ 
mud  as  reformer,  137-8  ;  financial 
corruption,  158,  239,  n.  386,  434  ; 
M.F.A.  to  1838  :  supports  Pertev, 
25)  ti.  31  ;  and  Commercial 
Convention,  34,  n.  37  ;  38-7  ; 
Special  Mission  to  England  (1838-9), 
26,  98-9,  n.  145 

{a)  I  St  reform  period.  MSA. 
(1839-41),  Gulhani  Decree  and 
effects,  158,  n.  227  ;  159-62  ; 
Penal  Code  (1840),  231  ;  abuses  of 
his  system  in  provinces,  1 58, 
237-9  ;  dismissed  (March  1841), 
163.  At  Paris,  224 
(^>)  2nd  reform  period,  M,FA.  and 
G,V,  (1845-52),  230-1  ;  Commercial 
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Code,  232  ;  Stratford’s  gradual  loss 
of  faitli  in,  his  deterioration  of 
eliaraeter,  242-7  passim 

(r)  Crisis  r/  11  is  secret  con¬ 

nexion  with  Russia  and  views  on 
Kutehuk  Kainardji  (183^2),  244, 
.J87*  ;  Str.'Uibrd’s  susiiicion  of 
(April  1B33),  318.  MenSikov 
appeals  to  (May  10),  323  ;  restored 
to  ofliee  by  M('n.sikov,  not  Strat- 
lord,  32-1-3/  lo  S(':ek  advice 
from  Stratford  (May  14),  325  ; 
his eijuivtK'al  position  and  duplicity, 
how  far  influenced  by  Stratford 
(May  13-21),  328-32  ;  MenSikov’s 
relation  to,  11.  .jf)7,  471-2.  Nessel¬ 
rode’s  demands  (June  i.|,),  340; 

‘  'Furkish  ultimatum,’  34,2  ;  '  ob¬ 
jections  to  ‘  Vienna  Note,’  345*, 
appeal  to  Stralft>rd,  348**',  347  ; 
his  fear  of  the  sedition  (Sept.),  331  ; 
changes  tom*  to  Stratfoial,  339-82  ; 
his  (»rders  to  begin  hostilities,  383’**; 
on  Sinope,  372  ;  terrilied  at  new 
sedition  (Dee.),  379 

Kifaat  Sailyk,  pasha  (1798-1835), 
'Furkish  Minister  of  Commerce, 
suspends  Cornme.rdtil  Code  (1841), 
i()3  ;  M.F.A.  (1843)  ill  Ajiostasy 
(luesiion,  223,227  ;  M.F.A.  (1833), 
said  to  be  a  ‘Russian’  (March), 
3()()  ;  dismissed  at  instance  of 
MenSlkov  (May  13)  and  becomes 
anti-Russian,  324 

Hi'/.a  pasha,  'Furkish  President  of 
Council  (18.J2-3),  and  army  reform, 
187-8  ;  his  eorruplion  and  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Sultana  Valide, 
230  ;  his  bad  conduct  as  president 
of  the  Court  of  Commerce,  233  ; 
his  cruelty  and  misgovermnent 
at  Saloniea,  and  dismissal,  236, 
11*  35- 

Rose,  Colonel  Hugh  Henry  (later  Field- 
Marshal  Lonl  Strathnairn)  : 

(rt)  Coriml-Ceneral  in  Syria  (Aug.  20, 

1 841  ".Ill  11*  I,  1831).  News  on 
situation  in  Syria  and  Lebanon 
(1841-3),  1B7-97  pas, dm  ;  charges 
against  France,  193*,  n.  293  ; 
attacked  by  Bourfre,  197  ;  on  Jews, 
n.  273,  444 

(h)  Secretary  of  Embassy  (Jan.  2,  1851), 
Chargi  'd\ijfaires  at  Constantinople 
(June  21,  xB52-AprU  4,  1833). 
On  Turki.sh  army,  29  ;  on  Holy 
Place.s  dispute,  291-8,  309  ;  sum¬ 
mons  fleet,  310,  311,  n.  471  ;  dis¬ 
avowed  by  British  cabinet  (March 
20),  311-3 

Rose  Chamber  Decree  [vide  sub  Turkey, 
reform] 
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Roussin,  Atimiral,  French  Ambassador 
at  Constantinople  (1833),  65 
Russell,  Lord  John,  later  Karl  Russell, 
concurs  in  Cabinet  Minute  ( July  8, 
1840),  4B7 

(a)  M.F.A,  (18512-3),  299  ;  appoints 
Stratford  to  Constantinople  (1853), 
313  ;  his  connexion  with  his  in¬ 
structions,  314  ;  his  account  of 
discussions  on  the  Holy  Places, 
317,  n.  480;  his  suspicions  of 
U\issia\s  armaments,  278,  n.  411  ; 
his  r(‘gar(l  for  Austria  in  Monte¬ 
negrin  alfairs,  302 

(/;)  /if  Leader  of  House  of  Cojnmons 
concurs  in  decision  not  to 
join  French  naval  move  (March), 
3!  I  ;  susp(!cts  Nicholas’  good  faith 
(April  29),  278,  313  ;  erroneous 
belief  that  Stratford  brought 
R(‘schid  back  to  power,  331  ; 
criticises  MenSikov,  335,  n.  504, 
and  demands  licet  for  Besika  Bay, 
385"^'*  j  cond(‘mns  Stratford  over 
*  Vienna  Note  ’  (Aug.),  348 ; 

Memo  by,  and  joins  in  rejecting 
Napoleon’s  request  for  fleet 
(Sept.  3),  353  ;  threat  to  resign 
over  action  of  Clarendon,  Palmer¬ 
ston  and  Aberdeen  on  i6th,  353  ; 
adverse  to  Olmutz  overture,  355-6 ; 
advocates  with  Palmerston  naval 
move  to  Black  Sea  (Oct.  8),  357-8 ; 
encourages  ‘  drift  ’  to  war,  358  ; 
opposes  with  Palmerston  new  peace 
proposal  (Oct.  20)  and  amends 
dcspatcli  (24th),  3G6-7  ;  di.spute 
over  Reform  Bill,  Palmerston’s 
re.signation  (Dec.  14),  374  ;  pro¬ 
poses  interception  of  Russian  fleet 
in  Black  Sea,  and  threatens 
resignation  (Dec.  18),  his  policy 
accepted  with  modifications  (Dec. 
22),  378-7  ;  interpretation  of  Art. 
VII  of  Kutchuk  Kainardji,  469*t 
Russia  and  Russian  policy  [vide  also  suh 
Alexander,  Nicholas] 

and  k’rance  [vide  infra.  Holy 
Places] 

arid  Plungary,  Palmerston  will 
not  intervene,  259,  n.  386 
and  Poland,  Palmerston  refuses 
to  intervene  (1831),  61 
and  Turkey  ( 1 700- 1 838) 

British  view  of,  in  early  eighteenth 
century,  42,  n.  74 

Emimucss  Catherine  [q.v.]  (reigned 
1763-96),  designs  of,  on  Constanti¬ 
nople,  56,  68  ;  Treaty  of  Kutchuk 
Kainardji  (1774)  [vide  sub  Treaties 
and  Agreements].  Pitt  attempts  to 
resist  advance  of,  over  Oczakov 
(i79i)>  43-4>  II-  75 
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Emperor  Alexander  I  [5'.^.]  (reigned 
1801-25).  Treaties  of  Alliance  with 
Turkey  (1799  and  1805),  n.  78, 
410.  Partition  scheme  of  Turkey 
rejected  by  Fox,  44-5  ;  accepted 
by  Napoleon  in  Treaty  of  Tilsit 
(1807)  Treaties,  etc.],  46, 

48,  n.  88  j  49.  Treaty  of  Bucharest 
(1812)  [vide  sub  Treaties,  etc.],  49, 
5^>5i>  1^*89.  Alexander’s  partition 
plan  (1824),  56.  Gastlereagh 
defeats  designs  of,  on  Ionian  Isles, 
51-2 

Emperor  Nicholas  [q.v.l  (reigned 
1825-55).  Canning’s  decision  to 
act  with,  and  France,  over  Greece 
(1827),  53,  n.  91.  Aberdeen  and 
Wellington  will  not  go  to  war 
with  Russia  (1828),  54,  n.  92. 
War  with  Turkey,  terms  of  Treaty 
of  Adrianople  (1829)  [vide  sub 
Treaties],  55-6  ;  Nicholas  decides 
for  status  quo  in  Turkey  (1829), 
57-8 

[a)  Mehemet  AH  (1832-41).  Not 
friendly  to  Mehemet  Ali,  58;  n.  372, 
457  ;  Nicholas  on  future  of  Turkey 
First  partition  scheme  (1833),  67-8  ; 
n.  410,  461.  Treaty  of  Unkiar 
Skelessi  (July  8,  1833)  [vide  sub 
Treaties],  70-4  passim.  Czar’s 
meeting  with  Metternich  and 
Convention  of  Miinchengratz 
(1833),  78-9  ;  Turco-Russian  Con¬ 
vention  (1834),  75.  Metternich’s 
anti-Russian  plan,  81 

jSjg.  R.  thinks  Mehemet  Ali  the 
aggressor,  97,  103.  Palmerston 
suspicious  over  R.’s  attitude  to¬ 
wards  Diarbekir,  93,  n.  134  ,*  more 
friendly,  97  ;  Ponsonby  still 
suspicious,  98.  n.  143  ;  n.  148, 423  ; 
importance  of  R.’s  joining  Five- 
Power  Agreement  (July  2y),  108  ; 
Brunnow’s  missions  and  proposals 
(Sept.-Dec.),  iio-i  ;  Palmerston 
orders  back  fleet  from  Besika  Bay, 
109,  n.  164 

iS^o.  R.  signs  Four-Power  Con¬ 
vention  (July  15),  1 14-5;  ready 
to  defend  Constantinople  (Sept.), 
13 1  ;  suggested  partition,  n.  410. 
461* 

Brunnow  urges  settlement, 
139-40,  143-4;  opposition  to 

guarantee,  145 ;  Uiikiar  Skelessi 
abrogates,  145,  n.  214;  pledges 
to  Turkey,  146  ;  views  on  closure 
of  Straits,  148,  n.  220;  no  re¬ 
striction  on  Russian^  Bla^  Sea 
Fleet,  149-51.  Omissions  in  Blue 
Book  (1839-40)  re,  429-32 
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(b)  iS.(o-4.  Anti-Frencii  feeling,  65  ; 
Nicholas  on,  68  ;  Clanricarde  c.n, 
251-2  ;  n.  372,  457  ;  (V.ar’s  con¬ 
versations  [ezWc  sub  Nicholas] 

Proposal  for  allianrr  with 
Turkey  rejected  (1848),  260,  n.  388 ; 
occupation  of  Principalities  (<7.0.1 
(1848),  258-p,  evacuated  (1851), 
287  ;  Hungarian  Refugees,  demand 
for,  refused,  260-8  ;  menacing 
correspondence  with  England 
over  Dardanelles,  266-7,  n,  398 
(tf)  Holy  Places  and  oriiiins  of  Crimean 
War  (1850-3).  Greek  and  Russian 
claims  to  Holy  Places,  Basili  on, 
and  critical  .survey  of,  n,  429, 
465-6  ;  growth  of  influence,  early 
ninetecenth  century,  281-2  ;  Pat¬ 
riarch  Gyril  resides  in  Jerusalem, 
282,  284-5,  n.  420  ;  pressure  of 
Rus.sian  opinion  on  Nicholas 
(1850-1),  280,  287,  n.  428  ;  288  ; 
the  *  Greek  firman  '  and  ^  French 
note,*  Turkish  duplicity  r/f,  M. 
OzfTOv  on,  2<)o-2  ;  results  at 
Jerusalem  (Oct.  1852)  ;  blunder 
of  0‘//*rov  in  raising  claims  of 
Ktitchuk  Kain.'irdji  (cn/c  sub 
Treaties),  295  ;  award  favourable 
to  Latins  (Dec.),  297 
1(1^3.  Conversations  of  Nicholas 
with  Seymour  [raWe  sub  Nicholas]. 
Turkish  war  on  Moittenegro, 
Russia*.s  support  to  Iiciningen 
Mission  (1853),  222,  n.  332  ;  303'^. 
Ru.ssian  public  opinion  will  ztot 
accept  December  award  at  Jcrtisa- 
lem,  303,  and  asks  for  MenSikov 
as  Ambassador,  305-6 ;  for  his  mis¬ 
sion  and  failure,  vide  sub  MenHikov ; 
question  of  alliance  between  Russia 
and  Turkey,  307,  316  ;  England 
friendly  to  Russia  (Fel),-March), 
313-5  ;  scope  of  Russia’s  demand 
in  Sened  affecting  12,000,000 
Turkish  subjects,  296'*',  320'*',  349  ; 
.situation  after  Mcn.^ikov'.i  de¬ 
parture  (May  21),  329;  Russian 
troops  ordered  to  cross  frontier 
(May  27),  Nesselrode'.s  ultimatum 
(May  31),  Principalities  occupied 
(July  2),  333,  339-41  ;  *  Turkish 
ultimatum  *  (July  20)  ;  ‘  Vienna 
Note  ^  accepted  by  Raisia,  342-3, 
amended  by  Turkey,  346-8.  Nessel¬ 
rode’s  ‘  violent  interpretation  ’ 
causes  abandonment  of  *  Vienna 
Note’  (Sept.  17),  348-9;  Ru.isia 
attempts  concession  at  Olmiitz, 
terms  rejected  (Oct.),  354-6 ; 
British  Cabinet  order  up  fleet,  an 
anti-Russian  move  (Oct.  8),  356-8  ; 
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'Purkish  popular  hatred  of  Russia, 
and  declaration  of  war  (Oct.  4), 
360-1  ;  Omer  attacks  Russian 
troops,  364-5  ;  further  Turkish 
successes,  369  ;  the  Turkish 
squadron  at  Sinope  destroyed 
by  Russia's  navy,  *  a  legitimate 
operation  of  war  ’  (Nov.  30),  370-1  ; 
Russian  public  exultation,  373, 
383  ;  wrath  in  Paris  and  London, 
371  ;  (Uareudou’s  unoflicial  noti¬ 
fication  about  intercepting  Russian 
ships  in  lUack  Sea  (Dec.  7),  375  ; 
French  and  British  decisions  and 
des}>atch  to  Gonstantinople  (Dec. 
2'0>  877-6  ;  the  Franco-British  fleet 
enters  the  Black  Sea  (Jan.  5),  381 
British  notification  to  Russia 
(Jan,  12L  383  ;  G/.ar  and  Russian 
public  opinion  (Jan. -Feb.),  383  ; 
rupture  and  war,  384  ;  responsi¬ 
bility  of  Russia  for,  51 1-3 
and  nati(»nal  movements  in 
Balkans  (ride  sub  Nicholas] 


Saiu  i»Asn.\,  Mahmud's  son-in-law, 
.stupid,  26,  n.  32  ;  his  orders  to, 
41,  n.  73  :  in  oflice  under  Abdul 
Medjid  (1841),  14  i 

Salisbury,  Robert  Artlmr  Talbot 
(Jasc<agne  Gecil,  3nl  Marquess  of, 
regrets  British  refusal  of  Nicholas’ 
offer  in  1853,  278'^'  ;  views  to 
Cjitern  on  inefliciency  of  cabinet 
for  foreign  policy,  338,  n.  513 
Saloni<  u,  Jews  of,  and  (lulhan^  Decree, 
162  ;  Uiza's  misgovernment  at, 
233.  236,  n.  352 

Sami  Bey,  mission  of,  to  Gtmslantinople 
from  Mehemet  Ali  (July  1840), 
116;  failure,  1 18 

Sebastian!  offer,  the  (Sept. -Oct.  1839), 
113,  n.  169;  revised  and  refused 
(May  1840),  n3,  iifn  43* 

Selim  III,  Sultan  (reigned  178,4-1807), 
reform.s  of,  dcpo.sed  (1807),  5; 
murdered  (x8o8),  6 ;  influence 
on  Mahmud,  7 

Servia,  revolt  against  Turkey  (180G-7, 
1815),  49,  52  ;  and  customs,  213 
—  '  and  G/.ar  Nicholas,  58,  457-d 
Seymour,  Sir  George  Hamilton,  Min¬ 
ister  at  St.  Petersburgh  (i8r>x-4), 
his  conversations  witli  Nicholas, 
270-9  ;  his  disbelief  in  the  C/ar’s 
.sincerity,  275  ;  comparison  with 
other  partition  plan.s,  n.  410,  461  ; 
on  Nichohw*  ignorance  of  Kutchuk 
Kainardji,  469J: 

Shcikh-ul-lslam,  powers  of  [vide  sub 
Turkey] 
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Sinope,  ‘  massacre  of  ’  (Nov.  30,  1853),^ 
370-1  ;  a  Uxitimate  operation  of 
war,  371  ;  popular  fury  in  Kn^land 
aiul  France,  37*-*  J  exultation  in 
Russia,  373  ;  edVets  of,  37rr^^5 

Slade,  Sir  Adolphus  (Mushaver  paslia), 
Admiral  in  Turkish  service,  against 
reform,  3f)()  ;  n'ports  on  Turkish 
lleet  (id.yij-3),  n.  '-150,  43B  ;  thinks 
Stratford  bringing  up  the  steamers 
*  a  moc'kery  ’  (Sept.  1853),  351  ; 
blames  Turks  for  expedition  to 
Sinoj^e,  370 

Smith,  Major-  (afterwards  lacutenant-) 
CJenoral  Sir  (lharle.s  Felix,  in  charge 
of  british  units  in  Syria  (1840), 
Palmerston’s  instructions  to  (Sept. 
10),  lad,  n.  177,  and  the  captured 
standard,  lafi,  n.  179  ;  428-9  ;  his 
period  of  command,  493  ;  opinion 
as  to  rcstiUs  of  campaign  (Nov.), 
129-30,  n.  184 ;  jealousy  of 
Napier,  494,  recalled  by  Palmer¬ 
ston  ft)r  criticising  him,  132, 
n.  188  ;  493  ;  Palmerston’s  error 

about,  I33»  497  .  ^  . 

Soult,  Field-Marshal,  President  of 
Council  of  France  (1839))  his 
peremptory  orders  restrain  Ibra¬ 
him’s  advance  after  Nezib  (June), 
105  ,*  not  implicated  in  surrender 
of  Turkish  fleet,  n.  148-c,  425  ; 
praised  by  Palmerston,  but  refuses 
to  use  force  against  Mchemet  Ali 
(Aug.),  loG 

Stopforcl,  Admiral  Sir  Robert,  com¬ 
manding  Mediterranean  Squadron 
(1839-41),  appearance,  119 

- and  iViWixl  movements  (1839-40) 

at  Besika  Bay  (Sept.  1839),  Pon- 
sonby’s  Machiavellian  advice  to, 
log  ;  off  Mitylenc  (July  1840), 
109  ;  instructions  (July  16),  488-9; 
his  view  of  them  (Aug.)  120,  and 
Ponsonby’s,  490^  ;  moves  to  Bey¬ 
routh  and  bombards  it  (Sept.  9), 
120-1,  491-2  ;  capture  of  Beyrouth 
and  victory  of  Ardali  Heights 
(Oct.  10),  124-6  ;  capture  of  Acre 
(Nov.  3),  126-30  ;  credit  due  to 
Stopford,  495.  He  forbids  advance 
into  interior,  130,  496 

- - and  Palmerston  who  suggests 

strategy,  491-2,  makes  Smith  in- 
d(3>endent  of  Stopford,  493+,  sends 
ord<Ts  to  attack  Acre  (Oct.  5),  why 
Stopford  acquiesced,  493“5' 
structions  of  Oct.  1 5  and  Noy.  14, 1 32 
— —  and  Napier  difficulties  with, 

119-25,  498;  rebukes  for 

his  insubordination  at  Acre,  120  ; 
repudiates  his  Convention  v^th 
Mehcmet  Ali,  133*4^  n.  191 


Stopford  sends  Fanshawe  and  secures 
submksion  of  Mehemet  Ali,  135-8, 
Morning  Chronicle  on  (1840),  138 

- his  welcome  and  speech  at 

Portsmouth,  152 

- summary  of  his  achievements, 

1 19,  496-8 

Stunner,  Barth61emy,  Count,  Austrian 
Internuncio  at  Constantinople 
(1834-52)  ;  difficulties  with  Pon- 
sonby  (1841),  138;  in  crisis  of 
1849,  262,  266 ;  quoted,  262, 
n.  390 ;  504 

Suleiman  (S^ves)  pasha,  French  general 
in  service  of  Ibrahim,  104,  12 1 


Tahir  PASHA,  Governor  of  Bosnia  (May 

1850),  213.  215  ,  r-j  u 
Tanzimatf  meaning  of,  230  [vide  sub 
Turkey,  reform] 

Testa,  Baron,  Netherlands  chargi 
d'affaires  at  Constantinople  (1809- 
43,  Minister  1 843-7) ,•  quoted,  7, 
n.  5  ;  24,  n.  29  ;  25  ;  n.  30 ;  26, 
n.  35  ;  38,  n.  63  ,*  41,  n.  72 ; 
162,  n.233 

- interview  with  Izzet  Mehemet, 


187,  n.  279 

The  Times,  Brunnow’s  organ  (1853), 
335 ;  504  »  475  ;  Clarendon  and, 

348,  n.  528  ;  Delane’s  quarrel 
with  Aberdeen,  373-4*  I  change 
of  policy  after  Sinope,  375  ;  ‘  war 
has  begun,’  372 

Fhiers,  Louis  Adolphe,  Prime  Minister 
of  France,  disbelief  in  action  against 
Mehemet  by  ether  Powers,  1 13 

- Guizot  on  errors  of,  151,  n.  224  ; 

Metternich  on,  144,  n.  213 
Titov,  Vladimir  Pavlovid,  Russian 
Minister  at  Constantinople,  sus¬ 
pends  relations  with  Turkey 
(Sept.  17, 1849),  262, 265, 267;  and 
Czar’s  letter  to  Sultan  (1851),  288  ; 
and  ‘  French  note  *  (1852),  291 
Treaties,  International  Agreements, 
Instruments,  etc.,  relating  to 
Turkey  (1740-1853)  . 

Treaty,  France  and  Turkey  (May  28, 
1740),  292*,  464 ;  n.  429,  466 

- Kutchuk  Kainardji,  Treaty  of 

(July  10/21,  1774),  43*>  330 
Russia  and  Turkey  : 

Art.  H,  Palmerston’s  mterpreta- 

tion  of,  261  ^  , 

Art.  VII  :  (a)  Turkish  vieU}. 

Reschid’s  secret  suggcstiom  re 

(i85^-3)y  244,306;  “*^6,467  • 

h)  Austrian,  Metternich  on,^. 
(c)  British,  n.  425-^  464;  ^ 
ning,  Palmerston,  Kussd^f^ - 
deen.  Clarendon,  Pnnee 
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on,  467-9.  {d)  Russian,  Brunnow 
(1S53),  467-9  J  Nicholas*  ignor¬ 
ance  of,  304,  469  ;  Men§ikov 
attempts  to  extend,  321;  Nessel¬ 
rode’s  ‘  violent  interpretation  * 
extends,  349,  353,  355  ;  n.  524, 
474 ;  its  bad  reception  in  Eng¬ 
land,  353,  n.  534 

- Alliance,  Defensive,  with  guar¬ 
antee,  Russia  and  Turkey  (Dec.  23, 
1 798),  acceded  to  by  Great  Britain 
(Jan.  5,  1799),  nn.  76-8,  409-10 

- guarantee  (Sept.  23,  1805),  Russia 

flwrf  Turkey,  n.  78,  410 

- Tilsit,  Treaty  of  (1807),  France 

and  Russia,  47-8,  70,  145 

- Constantinople,  Treaty  of  (Jan.  5, 

1809),  Great  Britain  and  Turkey, 
47-8 

- Bucharest,  Treaty  of  (May  28, 

1812),  Russia  and  Turkey,  49-51 

- Protocol  (May  4,  1826),  Great 

Britain  and  Russia,  53 

- Akerman,  Convention  of  (Oct.  7, 

1826),  Russia  Turkey,  145,  258 

- London,  Treaty  of  (July  6,  1827), 

Great  Britain  and  France  and 
Russia,  to  enforce  peace  between 
Greece  and  Turkey,  26 

- Adrianople,  Treaty  of  (Sept.  14, 

1829),  Russia  and  Turkey,  32,  53-4, 
55-6,  58 ;  confirmed,  70,  145  ; 
violated,  258 

- Kutaya,  Agreement  of  (May  5-25, 

1833),  Mehemet  Ali  and  Turkey, 
65*  \  Ponsonby  and,  n.  148,  423 
Unkiar  Skelessi,  Treaty  of,  Defen¬ 
sive  Alliance  (July  8, 1833),  Russia 
and  Turkey,  British  and  French 
fail  to  stop  ratification  of,  71-2 

- Terms  and  meaning  of:  (a)  Russian, 

Orlov  and,  69-70;  305  ;  n.  106, 

412- 3  ;  Russian  entry  into  Bos¬ 
phorus  and  Mediterranean,  n.  107, 
413;  closing  of  Dardanelles,  n.  109, 

413- 4 ;  Nicholas  and  Nesselrode 
on,  72  ;  nn.  106-7,  412-3  ;  Russia 
refuses  to  allow  it  to  justify  aggres¬ 
sion  by  Mahmud  (1834),  73. 
{b)  Austrian,  Metternich  on,  71. 
(a)  British,  Palmerston’s  suspicions, 
71-5,  Ponsonby’s,  75-6  ;  William 
IV  and,  77  ;  anti-Russian  feeling 
caused  by,  78 

- Abrogation  of,  Palmerston  on 

Bruimow’s  pledge  (1839-41),  145, 
147  ;  n.  214,  433;  Nesselrode  on 
its  revival  in  Straits  Convention, 
148,  n.  220;  mentioned,  73,  305, 

319 

Commercial  Conventions  with 
Turkey :  (a)  British  (Aug.  16, 


1638),  34-9;  share  of  Ponsonby, 
Urquhart  and  Bulwer,  34-7,  nn.  62, 
68,  406-8  ;  Mahmud’s  share,  37  ; 
Testa  on,  406-7  ;  Russian  criticism 
of,  39,  406-7.  {b)  Dutch  (March  31, 

1840) ,  37,406.  (c)  (Nov.  25, 
1638),  37;  n.  62,  406 

Munchengratz,  Convention  of  (Sept. 
18,  1833)  ;  Austria  and  Russia, 
79-80,  n.  121 

Five-Power  Pact"  (1834),  80-2 

Treaty  re  Georgian  boundary,  Russia 
and  Turkey  (Jan.  29,  1834),  75 

Alliance,  defensive,  Draft  Treaty, 
Reschid’s,  Great  Britain  and 
Turkey  (April  12,  1839),  26 ; 
98-9,  n.  145 

Five  Powers*  Agreement,  Constanti¬ 
nople  (July  27,  1839),  Palmerston 
on,  107-8 

Convention  and  other  documents 
signed  by  Four  Powers  and  Turkey, 
without  France  (July  15,  1840), 
115-6^ 

Convention  (Nov.  27,  1840),  Napier 
and  Mehemet  Ali,  disavowed  by 
Turkey,  partly  accepted  by  Pal¬ 
merston,  133-6 

Protocols  (March  5  and  July  10, 

1841) ,  Four  Powers  and  Turkey, 
without  F ranee,  1 4 1 ,  144 

Straits  Convention  (July  13,  1841), 
141-5 

- Terms  of,  146-7  :  (a)  Russian 

Brunnow  and  Nicholas  on  closing 
of  Straits,  147-8  ;  no  limitation  on 
Russian  fleet  in  Black  Sea,  149-50. 
(i)  British,  that  emergencies  could 
open  Straits :  Aberdeen,  Clar¬ 
endon,  Cowley,  Palmerston,  147-9, 
nn.  216-8.  {c)  French,  Walewski  on 
(1853),  149,  n.  222 

- Violation  of.  184^  :  question 

raised  by  passage  of  British  squad¬ 
ron,  263-6  ;  Palmerston’s  amende, 
266  ;  n.  218,  434  ;  App.  IV  passim ; 
Russia’s  satisfaction,  267.  1852-3  : 
violation  by  Charlemagne  and  Fried- 
land,  n.  216,  434.  1853  :  no  viola¬ 
tion  of,  by  British  vessels  till  Oct.  22, 
nn.  217-8,  434-5  ;  506 

Treaties,  arrangement  at  Constanti¬ 
nople  (March  3,  1853),  Austria  and 
Tiorkey  Montenegro,  222  ;  301-3, 
n.  455 

- the  Sened.  MenSikov’s  demand  for 

(March-May  1853),  306-7,  319-20. 
Russia  and  Turkey,  abortive 

- ‘  Turkish  Ultimatum  ’  rejected  by 

Four  Powers  (July  29),  342-3 

- *  Vienna  Note  *  accepted  by  Czar 

(Aug.  5),  rejected  by  Turkey 
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Treaties,  etc. — cont. 

(Aug.  19),  344^0  ;  Nesselrode^s 
‘  violent  interpretation  ’  causes  its 
abandonment  by  Great  Britain  and 
France  (Sept.  30),  349* 

- Olmiitz,  Buol  project  rejected  by 

England  and  France  (C5ct.  5-8), 
354-6 

- Treaty  of  Paris  (March  30,  1856), 

Five  Powers,  Sardinia  and  Turkey, 
n.  425,  465 

Turgot,  Baron,  French  M.F,A.  (1852), 
inclined  to  accept  *  French  Note  * 
(March  1852),  290  ;  regrets 

Charlernagfie  incident,  293,  n.  439 

Turkey  [vide  also  sub  Mahmud,  Abdul 
Medjid,  Reschid,  Treaties] 

- Army^  reorganisation  under  Mah¬ 
mud,  statistics,  28-30,  n,  48 ; 
under  Abdul  Medjid,  Riza’s  reforms, 
166-8  ;  statistics  (1844-52),  n.  248, 
437-8  ;  general  difficulty  of  apply¬ 
ing  conscription,  167  ;  failure  of 
attempts  to  introduce  it  into 
Albania,  29,  n.  43  ;  in  Lebanon, 
198,  n.  306 

- Navy,  strength  of  Russian  and 

Turkish  fleets  (1838),  31,  n.  50  ; 
compared  with  1852,  168,  n.  250  ; 
use  of  Christians  in  navy,  159, 
n.  229 

- Commerce  [vide  sub  Treaties  and 

Agreements],  Convention  of  Balta 
Liman  (Aug.  16,  1838)  ;  courts  of, 
and  Code,  232-5.  Finance  under 
Mahmud,  n.  53,  403  ;  under  Abdul 
Medjid,  165  ;  coinage  reform  and 
bad  loan  policy,  231 

- Press  m,  Mahmud,  26  ;  French 

influences  and,  n.  33,  403  ;  Courier 
de  Smyrne,  de  Constantinople,  Echo  de 
VOrient,  n.  33,  403-4 ;  Moniteur 
Ottomane,  26,  36,  praises  Adam 
Smith  and  advocates  free  export, 
35  ;  under  Abdul  Medjid,  Takvimi 
Vakai  and  Register,  244,  245,  n. 
368 

- Provinces  under  Mahmud  [vide  also 

sub,  Armenia,  Bosnia,  Iraq,  Kurds, 
Lebanon,  Principalities],  stricter 
control,  8- 1 2  ^  prohibition  of  death 
penalty  to  provincial  governors, 
8-9  ;  attempt  to  check  corruption 
in,  under  Abdul  Medjid,  effect  of 
reform,  1 62  ;  punishment  of  certain 
pashas,  236-7  ;  failure  of  Mejliss, 
237-9 )  but  a  general  improvement, 
240-1 

- Public  opinion  in,  under  Mahmud. 

Sultan’s  attempt  to  influence,  20-1, 
26  ;  under  Abdul  Medjid,  failure 
to  support  reform,  244-5.  Influence 
of,  on  crisis  of  1853,  shown  in 


Turkey — cont. 

Grand  Council’s  rejection  of 
Men§ikov’s demands  (May),  326-7 ; 
its  effect  on  Stratford,  341-2,  345  ; 
causes  amendments  to  ‘  Vienna 
Note,’  346-7 ;  causes  sedition 
(Sept.),  350-1,  358-60  ;  and  causes 
war,  361*,  and  a  second  sedition 
(Dec.),  379-80 

- Reform  under  Mahmud,  7-1 2, 2 1-3, 

26-7,  31-2,  35-7,  40-1,  56,  206; 
under  Abdul  Medjid  :  Gulhand 

Decree,  chaps,  vi  and  ix  passim ; 
causes  of  failure  of  the  movement, 
241-7  ;  inherent  difficulties,  242-3, 
245-6 

- Tanzimat,  meaning  of,  230  ;  causes 

revolt  in  Bosnia,  213  ;  in  Turkish 
Empire  as  a  whole,  240,  n.  359  ; 
British  views  on,  n.  425,  464 

- Responsibility  for  Crimean  War, 

507-8 

- Religion.  Sheikh-ul-Islam  under 

Mahmud,  6 ;  dismissed  (1819),  13  ; 
condemns  janizzaries,  1 7, 20 ;  advo¬ 
cates  sanitation,  27  ,*  under  Abdul 
Medjid,  powers  in  relation  to 
fetva,  nn.  335,  339,  461  ;  approves 
Gulhand  Decrtc  (1839),  161-2  ;  and 
the  Apostasy  dispute,  226-7,  339> 

interviewed  by  Stratford  (1851), 
241  ;  issues  fetra  for  declaration  of 
war  (Sept.  1853),  361*  ;  suspected 
of  instigating  revolt  with  Mehemet 
Ali  [q.v.l  (Sept.,  Dec.),  351, 
379-80;  confirming  peace  proposals 
(Dec.),  380 


Urquhart,  David,  hi?  connexion  with 
Commercial  Con^ntion  and  Bul- 
wer’s  misrepresen^tion,  34-5,  39, 
n.  68  ;  the  Vixen  and  his  vendetta 
against  Palmerston,  n.  68  ;  and 
his  anti-Russian  propaganda,  78, 
1 12  ;  on  promises,  238,  n.  355 


Valerga,  Joseph  (1803-60),  sent  to 
reside  in  Jerusalem  as  Latin 
patriarch  (1847),  284 ;  appearance 
and  character,  285,  296^ 

Verstolk,  Baron,  Netherlands  Minister 
to  London  (1840-1),  quoted,  130, 
n.  185  ;  133,  n.  190  _ 

Victoria,  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and 
Empress  of  India  (reigned  1837- 
1901),  ‘  highly  approves  ’  Palmer¬ 
ston’s  reproof  to  Ponsonby,  138, 
n.  197 ;  approves  despatch  of 
Palmerston  (1841)  on  Reschid,  163, 
n.  237  ;  her  impression  of  Nicholas, 
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254.  Assents  to  fleet  movement 
(May  31,  1853),  336*  ;  would  not 
regret  Stratford^s  resignation 
(Aug.),  348,  n.  526  ,*  Aberdeen’s 
letter  to  (Dec.  22),  App.  VI 


Wahhabis,  Arabia,  Mehemet  All’s 
subjugation  of,  96 ;  n.  142,  420 
Wakufs,  Mahmud  and,  31,  n.  52 
Walewski,  Alexandre  Florian  Joseph 
Golonna, Comte  de  (French  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  Great  Britain).  18^3  in¬ 
terpretation  of  Straits  Convention, 
149,  n.  222  ;  fails  to  obtain  joint 
naval  demonstration  (March)  ,312; 
informed  British  fleet  ordered  to 
Besika  Bay  (June  i),  333*  ;  obtains 
consent  from  Clarendon  and  Aber¬ 
deen  for  sending  fleets  to  Constan¬ 
tinople  (Sept.  23),  354  ;  interview 
with  Clarendon  (Oct.  20),  letter 
(21))  376;  (23),  378, 11.566 
Walker,  Sir  Baldwin,  Admiral  in 
Turkish  service  at  Acre  (Nov.  4, 
1840),  127,  129,  491,  493 
Webster,  Prof.  C.  K.,  130*,  145!  ;  n.  90, 
411  ;  417 

Wellington,  Arthur  Wellesley,  ist  Duke 
of,.  Prime  Minister  (1828-30),  will 


Wellington,  Duke  of— cont. 

not  support  Turkey’s  integrity  by 
arms,  54  ;  Treaty  of  Adrianople, 
55 j  58  ;  failure  over  Algiers,  62  ; 
as  M.F.A.  (Nov.  15,  1834-April  18, 
1835)  revokes  Ponsonby’s  ‘  dis¬ 
cretionary  orders,’  76-7 

- General  views  on  sea  power  and  the 

way  to  deal  with  Mehemet  Ali, 
9 1 ,  n.  1 3 1  ;  on  the  Straits  question, 
n.  167,  426-7 

- Interview  with  Nicholas  (1844), 

254 ;  not  bound  by  Nesselrode 
memo,  256*  ;  on  Khiva  and 
Russian  advance  in  Asia,  91,  n.  131 
William  IV,  King  of  Great  Britain  and 
Hanover  (reigned  1830-7),  anti- 
Russian  in  King’s  speech  (1833-4), 
77,  n.  1 18  ;  approves  despatch,  76, 
n.  116 

Wood  (later  Sir)  Richard  (Ponsonby’s 
agent  in  Syria,  1832-3  and  1835-6), 
10,  nn.  lo-i  ;  481-6  ;  in  Syria 
(1840),  makes  new  Grand  Prince, 
123,  n.  174  ;  181-2,  n.  265  ;  and 
the  Druses,  439*,  and  Maronites, 
440*  ;  Consul  at  Damascus 
(1841-55),  introduces  Mejliss  in 
Lebanon,  184;  on  revolt  (1841), 
183,  and  disturbances  (1842-6), 
485-6 
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